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THE NATIVE LANGUAGES OF CALIFORNIA 
By ROLAND B. DIXON and ALFRED L. KROEBER 
Introduction 

The following paper is the result of cooperative research on the 
part of the American Museum of Natural History, maintaining an 
ethnological expedition in California through the generosity of Mr 
Archer M. Huntington and of the Department of Anthropology of 
the University of California, which owes its existence to the muni- 
ficence of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst. 

A few years ago one of the authors was engaged in a study of the 
Maidu language of northern California. It became evident almost 
at the outset that there was considerable structural similarity be- 
tween this language, the Klamath language,* and the Sahaptin 
family of languages on the Columbia river. A positive relation- 
ship between these languages seemed probable until a more 
thorough investigation had been made and comparative material 
collected from several other Californian languages. It then became 
apparent that the general plan on which Maidu, Klamath, and 
Sahaptin were built was common to other languages of the region 
as well, but that this noticeable similiarity extended no further 
than structure. The vocabularies of the languages were distinct. 
Hence relationship, in the only precise and allowable sense of the 
term, could not be alleged, and it became apparent that the diver- 

^ The Klamath with its dialect, the Modoc, constitutes the Lutuamian family of 
Powell, The territory occupied by the stock was partly in California, chiefly in Oregon. 
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sity of languages which had always been assumed for California, 
really existed. 

This diversity is the most marked characteristic of California 
as an aboriginal linguistic area. America as a whole is a region 
of great linguistic diversity, and this tendency toward diversification 
reaches its climax in California, where twenty-two distinct stocks of 
languages are spoken within the boundaries of the state, according 
to Powell’s accepted classification. That nearly half of the linguistic 
families represented in the United States * should thus occur within 
so small an area marks California as perhaps the most remarkable 
region for linguistic diversity known. The structural similarity of 
some of these distinct stocks evidently has a bearing on the larger 
question of the extreme diversity of the region, which is the funda- 
mental problem of California linguistics. An attempt was therefore 
made by the writers to secure, through field investigation, informa- 
tion concerning the grammatical structure of all Californian lan- 
guages. This task was rendered necessary by the fact that with one 
or two exceptions the grammar of these languages was wholly un- 
known. On the material thus collected this paper is based.^ 

The main purpose of the paper is to point out that Californian 
languages may be classified into several groups. It must be clearly 
understood, however, that the classification that has been attempted 

* Fifty-two between Canada and Mexico. 

2 Besides Gatschet’s *^The Klamath Indians of Southwestern Oregon” \^Cont. M, 
A. jEik.f vol. Il), which contains an exhaustive grammatical account of this semi-Cali- 
fomian language, there is only one published grammar of a Californian language, that of 
the Mutsun (Costanoan family), by Arroyo de la Cuesta, published as vol. iv of Shea's 
Library of American Linguistics. B. Sitjar’s Vocabulary of San Antonio Mission (Shea, 
vol. VII ), of the Salinan family, has prefixed to it some fragmentary grammatical notes 
extracted from the vocabulary by the editor. There is also a brief sketch of the Chumeto 
language (Moquelumnan family), by A, S. Gatschet, in The American Antiquarian^ 
vol. V, 71, 173. Of the three great extra-Califomian languages extending into the 
stale, Athabascan is the best knowm grammatically. Shoshonean and Yuman are prac- 
tically unknown. With the exception of Klamath and Esselen, material has been col- 
lected by the authors from every stock, including the one or two which were already 
more or less known. Esseien has become extinct and the morphological information 
regarding it has been derived from two manuscripts for the use of which the authors are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Mr A. M. Tozzer has 
aided in the collection of material by work on Moquelumnan. The only Shoshonean 
material obtained by the authors was from the Ute, but valuable information in regard to 
one of the Shoshonean dialects of southern California was rendered available to them 
through the courtesy of a correspondent. Mr P. E. Goddard has kindly revised some 
of the Hupa (Athabascan) material. 
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deals only with structural resemblances, not with definite genetic 
relationships ; that we are establishing not families, but types of 
families.^ When several linguistic stocks have been put into one 
group, there is no implication that they form one family, in the sense 
in which this word is accurately used in philology. The classifi- 
cation here proposed is really one of another order from that used 
by Powell, for structure and not lexical content is made the basis 
on which all comparisons are made.* 

Basis of Classification 

The incorporation into the verb of the pronoun, and at times 
even of the noun, has generally been regarded as the most charac- 
teristic and fundamental feature of American languages. The fact, 
however, that many Californian languages differ from the great bulk 
of the languages of the continent in that they lack incorporation, 
makes the question of its presence or absence a consideration of 
prime importance. 

Syntactical cases — that is, subjective, objective, and possessive 
— are not in general found in American languages, and on this 
account their frequent presence in California is of considerable im- 
portance. Indeed, the presence of syntactical cases has a double 
right to be considered as a factor in classification, from the fact that 
there seems to be a direct connection between syntactical cases on 
the one hand ^md incorporation on the other. 

In a fully incorporating language, such as Iroquois or Nahuatl, 
cases are theoretically a superfluity. Apart from any possible in- 

* The Uto-Aztecan languages may serve as a hypothetical example of what is meant. 
According to some authorities Shoshonean, Piman, and Aztecan constitute each a distinct 
family by itself. Even these authorities would admit, however, that the three families 
have certain close and rather striking morphological similarities. Boas {^Internal. Cong. 
Anthropology, 1894, p. 339) has attempted a similar classification for the North Pacific 
coast. It is with similarities of this sort, and groups based on them, that the present 
paper deals. 

2 With one or two doubtful exceptions all the material collected by the authors sup- 
ports as correct the classification of stocks made by Powell. The possible exceptions are 
that the Shasta (Sastean) and Achomawi ( Palaihnihan ) in the north, and the Costanoan 
and Moquelumnan in the south, may respectively constitute single stocks. Gatschet has 
already noted the possibility of connection between Shasta and Achomawi ; and Cos- 
tanoan and Moquelumnan, until separated by Powell, were always regarded as related. 
Evidence in both cases is as yet inconclusive, so that Powell’s separation of the languages 
in question must be provisionally accepted. 
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corporation of the noun-object itself, both subject and object are in 
such languages regularly represented in the verb by pronominal ele- 
ments, which, by their form or interrelation, make clear the relation 
to each other of the two uninflected nouns standing outside of the 
verb. This constitutes the so-called appositional structure, in which 
the sentence is outlined in the polysynthetic verb by means of the 
verb radical and the two pronominal elements that refer to the sub- 
ject and object, while these two nouns themselves stand, as it were, 
in apposition to the pronominal elements and have their functions 
made clear by them. The nouns in the sentence do not form part 
of its structure, but merely hang to it. Chinook furnishes a clear 
example of this type of syntax and Algonkin another. In a lan- 
guage of this type, therefore, the relation of the subject and the ob- 
ject of the sentence is made sufficiently clear by the verb and any 
further expression of this relation by case-endings is unnecessary. 

If, on the other hand, the relation of the nouns in the sentence 
is clear from their inflectional endings, it becomes superfluous again 
to express this relation by incorporating the pronouns in the 
verb. Therefore the existence of syntactical cases in a language 
must tend to render less probable the existence therein of incor- 
poration and vice versa. 

In regard to the possessive relation, the chief of the purely 
intemominal relations, the same two contrasted methods of expres- 
sion are also to be distinguished. As a rule in American languages 
this relation is expressed by means of the possessive pronoun, or, 
as it could better be called in most cases, possessive pronominal 
particle. On the other hand in other languages, the same relation 
is often expressed by a purely formal element. In the phrase 
‘woman her-foot,’ the element ‘her,’ in spite of definite concrete 
significance, is really only a syntactical means. In the phrase 
‘ woman’s foot,' the method of expression is fundamentally different, 
a purely formal element instead of a material one being used for 
formal purposes. It is evident, moreover, that if both the subjec- 
tive-objective and the possessive relations are expressed by case- 
inflections instead of pronominal elements, the pronouns, being 
released from their syntactical functions, will tend to become inde- 
pendent parts of speech not very different from nouns. Under such 
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circumstances they may themselves assume the case-inflections of 
nouns. When this occurs, their morphological value becomes 
identical with that of substantives,* instead of being merely the 
equivalent of an inflection. 

Of course it does not follow that the presence of either pro- 
nominal incorporation or of syntactical case-inflection necessitates 
the absence of the other. Eskimo is a very strictly incorporating 
language (in regard to the pronominal elements) and yet has a 
purely formal subjective-possessive case that is invariably used. 
Conversely, the lack of one of these features does not necessarily 
imply the use of the other, inasmuch as there are languages in other 
parts of the world which employ neither of these means. But that 
there must be a tendency for these two very different methods of 
expression to crowd out and replace each other, seems obvious. 
That, on the whole, such a tendency actually is operative in Amer- 
ican languages is evident. 

It therefore seems that the two factors of pronominal incorpora- 
tion and of syntactical cases, both on account of their intrinsic im- 
portance and their interdependence, go far toward characterizing two 
very different types of languages and should be accorded first con- 
sideration in any grouping of languages in an area where both occur. 

Naturally more or less allied to formal cases and sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish from them, are material cases, or as many prefer 
to call them, appositions, such as locatives and instrumentals. Cases 
of this kind, while not the most deep-going feature of any language, 
are nevertheless of some importance on account of their obvious 
connection with syntactical cases, for the occurrence of the latter 
would naturally, through the operation of the principle of anal- 
ogy, extend itself to an occurrence of the local cases. Such 
cases as appositions, therefore, are given consideration in the pres- 
ent classification. 

A fourth feature deserving considerable attention is phonetics. 
This is obviously of some importance in itself and is given additional 
weight from the fact that, at least in California, simple phonetics and 

' This actually occurs in Sahaptin. For instance, enmi, my, far from being a pre- 
fix or suffix or even a wom-down enclitic, is an independent word composed of the pro- 
nominal root en and the case-ending -mi which is used on all nouns. The same con- 
dition exists in Maidu and in several other Californian languages. 
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simple structure usually go together. It would seem that the two 
features are causally related. 

By simple phonetics, however, is meant not so much that the 
sounds of the language are soft and pleasing as that these sounds 
are clear-cut and distinct and full, and that the words resulting 
from the combination of these sounds are, so to speak, transparent 
and readily separable into their component parts. In such a lan- 
guage the component parts of a word are recognizable, whereas in 
a language possessing complex phonetics they are so amalgamated 
as individually to be obscure. Of course, harshness and complexity 
are not necessarily always coexistent ; there can be and indeed 
there are phonetically simple languages which are quite harsh. 
But as a general rule simplicity and smoothness, and complexity 
and harshness, do actually occur together. 

Incorporation, syntactical cases, appositions and phonetics — it 
is in reference to these four fundamentally related features that the 
following classification of Californian languages has been primarily 
made. There are a number of other features, especially the occur- 
rence of a plural and of reduplication, on which material has been 
collected, and which have been given some consideration ; but they 
all are of much less importance than the four related characteristics 
which have been enumerated. 

To aid in the consideration of the features above discussed, it 
may be said in anticipation that the languages of California appear 
to fall into three geographical groups. The first and largest group 
occupies the interior of the state. On the coast there are two 
smaller groups — a northern and a southern. 

Phonetics 

On the whole the Californian languages are smoother and softer 
than other American languages. Throughout the state there are 
only about four stocks that can be considered at all rough or diffi- 
cult in pronunciation. Three of these are the Yurok, the Wishosk, 
and the Hupa with its related Athabascan dialects. These lan- 
guages are spoken over a continuous area in the northwestern part 
of the state. The fourth language of this class is the Achomawi, 
of the Pit river region in the northeastern part of the state. This 
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A, Northwestern group (roughest). B, Shasta-Achomawi sub-group (less rough). C, Southern group (in general 


soft, but obscure). D, Central group (soft and distinct). 
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language shows less phonetic difficulty or complexity than the 
three others. Shasta, which is possibly genetically related to 
Achomawi and which, territorially, lies between it and the Hupa- 
Yurok-Wishosk phonetic group, is less smooth than the remaining 
languages of the state. 

It will be observed that all these comparatively rough languages 
are situated in the extreme north of California and thus are nearest 
to the remarkably rough and harsh languages of the Columbia river 
and the North Pacific coast, such as Chinook and Selish. They 
fall far behind these, however, in their phonetic difficulty. Even 
when compared with North American languages in general, they 
are not notably rough. 

In comparison with these few northern Californian languages, 
the remaining languages of the state must be characterized as soft. 
There are, however, sufficient differences among them to make them 
fall into two groups — one occupying the central part of the state 
and one the southern. There is not much difference between these 
two groups in point of mere smoothness ; the central group, how- 
ever, is distinguished by a certain phonetic distinctness, contrasting 
with some obscurity in the south. 

In the central group there are some remarkably vocalic and 
harmonious languages, such as Maidu and Wintun. There are 
others that are not so. Yuki explodes many consonants, and 
Porno has a frequency of aspirated gutturals. All the languages of 
the group, however, are alike in being phonetically clear-cut. The 
syllables have a simple structure, and preserve their distinctness 
when joined. The elements of a compound word remain visible, 
being altered little or not at all by their juxtaposition.' 


* Examples showing variability of stems in composition in Yurok and Wishosk, and 
of invariability in Maidu and Y ana : 


Yurok 


Wishosk 

Maidu 

Yana 

noo 

pelin 

ra'ter 

bak- 

pa-sasi 

nii-L 

p'leli 

ra' L-el 

bak’in 

pa-kisi 

ndd-a 

pUerer 

raU-se 

bak‘ityop 

pa-rtcesi 

ne-mi 

peloi 


wa'bak-do 

pa-utisi 

n ' E . r ^ r-pi 



te-bak-do 



Examples of the distinctness of syllables as found in compound words in languages 
of the central group : 

Maidu. — tltatamototikasi~\ made (him) squeeze (them) with (his) feet [te-ta-ta- 
moto-ti-ka-si — with-feet-press-together-causative-tense-I). sokdhamototiweien = after 
having made him carry ( them) in a bundle on (his) shoulder [so-ha-ha-moto-ti-weten = 
shoulder-carry-together-causative-after-having). 
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In the southern group these characteristics do not occur so 
prominently. Instead of the full simple sounds of the central re- 
gion, obscure sounds are often found. Word elements are also less 
simple, and hence the structure of compound words is not so trans- 
parent as in the central group. Shoshonean is a fair e.xample of 
this phonetic type. As has been said, however, none of the lan- 
guages of this area can in any sense of the word be called harsh. 

The northern phonetic group thus includes Athabascan, Yurok, 
Wishosk, and Achomawi. 

The central phonetic group includes Maidu, Wintun, Yana, 
Yuki, Porno, Moquelumnan, Costanoan, Esselen, Washo, Chimariko, 
Karok, Lutuami, and Shasta, the last approximating the somewhat 
rough Achomawi. 

The southern phonetic group includes Shoshonean, Yuman, 
Chumash, Salinan, and Yokuts.* 

The distribution of these groups is shown in plate ii. Excepting 
the first, each of these three groups of languages extends over a 
continuous area.^ 

‘ The occurrence in California of some of the more uncommon sounds is the following : 
/'/(palatal /) is found very prominently in Yurok, Wishosk, and Athabascan. It 
also occurs in Wintun. In the south a softer form occurs in Chumash and Salinan. 

ng (nasalized has a scattering distribution. It has been found in Athabascan, 
Washo (where it is very frequent), Yokuts, and Moquelumnan. 

Nasalized vowels occur only in some dialects of Yuki, but there they are abundant. 
z occurs only in Moquelumnan. 

y, which is found in several languages near the Columbia river, but is rare elsewhere 
in America, occurs only in Karok and Esselen. 

r has an irregular but continuous distribution and shows considerable difference in pro- 
nunciation. It occurs in Yurok, Wishosk, Karok, Chimariko, Shasta, Wintun, Yana, Porno, 
and Costanoan, and in Shoshonean. It occurs in Chumash, Salinan, Yokuts, and Moque- 
lumnan in combination with certain consonants /r, cr), but as it is never found stand- 
ing alone in these languages, the combinations are more probably only specialized develop- 
ments of such consonants rather than true unions of separate sounds of which one is r. 

0 and a, usually more or less obscure or impure, occur in a continuous area com- 
prising Maidu, Moquelumnan, Shoshone, Yokuts, and Chumash. 

* Below are given three short specimens of texts, one from each of the above pho- 
netic groups. Yurok 

Tuwii'tmeLhektsik iv&'kLj manufavany c tsuL ne^g^ec neqa^' peL kaLt<ywttkic</' 
natvon kiekV ta tunaLhipu^rqira'^ naLqele^l kitsaot&' picwii'tme Lhiktsik 

al&'lek’wico'' /. Mai du 

(y notoitoikom ma'idiim ama'm matso'iam sumi' ku'nkoido ado'ni uyu' kakitsoia^ 
awe' ten k!aipe petsoi'a k!ai'pebonveten bii'stsoia atse'tkan mbkb' losim so^ltsoia. 

Yuman (Mohave) 

Ntnyniyuuk nyiny'masier he* e tnowah’itc inyepek vd undo inakitn’a i 6 bl)d 
nyahakweny* idaundo nylpdn dirrd 0 hatpd asinditc hivatcind o akyatrd o hibonv*. 
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Incorporation 

As to incorporation of the pronominal elements in the verb, 
three types may be distinguished : The first is complete and 
thorough incorporation both of the subject and object pronoun ; 
the resulting form has been so solidified that the separate pro- 
nominal elements can no longer be distinguished with certainty or 
analyzed with any regularity — they have evidently become modi- 
fied by each other or by contact with other elements in the poly- 
synthetic verb. Eskimo and Iroquois are examples of this extreme 
type. The second type either is full and regular incorporation, — 
in which, however, the pronominal elements remain clear and 
unaltered, — or it is incomplete incorporation, in which case not all 
of the pronominal elements are included in the verb. Siouan and 
Nahuatl would belong to this class. The third class lacks incor- 
poration altogether. Lutuami is an example.' 

All three of these types of incorporation occur in Californian lan- 
guages, furnishing another instance of the diversity that obtains in 
the linguistic relations of the state.^ 

To the first type, that of most complete incorporation, belong, 
first: Athabascan, Yurok, and Wishosk. These three contiguous 
languages, it will be remembered, are similar in their phonetic char- 
acter, as indeed they are in most other features. In addition there 
are Achomawi, Shasta, and Yana. These six languages occupy a 
nearly continuous belt stretching across the northern part of the 
state. Of the six, Yana is the only one that is distinctly soft and 
smooth phonetically. 

The second class, that of less complete incorporation, is irregu- 
larly distributed. In the northern part of the state it includes 
Karok and Chimariko, which are both in contact with the fully in- 
corporating languages. In the south Chumash and Salinan, adja- 
cent languages, belong to this type. Still farther south, Yuman 

^ An occasional reduction of a pronoun to an enclitic, or even to an affix of a verb, 
does not render the language an incorporative one. These features occur in Lutuami, 
but Gatschet properly calls the language non-incorporative [Klamath Indians^ pt. l, 
pp. 418, 548). The matter being one of quantitative rather than of qualitative differ- 
ences, the bulk of cases, or the tendency of the language, must be considered rather than 
that a few cases be insisted on. 

* See Appendix A for examples. 
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must be reckoned of the same type. In the central portion of the 
state, Moquelumnan ^ and Washo belong to this class. 

The third, or non-incorporative class, includes Klamath, Maidu, 
Wintu, Yuki, Porno, Costanoan, Esselen, Yokuts, and Shoshonean.* 
The territory of this class is continuous. 

Plate III shows the occurrence of the three types of incorporation. 

Similar in nature to incorporation of subjective and objective 
pronominal elements in the verb, is incorporation of the possessive 
pronominal element in the noun. Generally the two features 
occur, or are lacking, in the same languages. The only excep- 
tions are, on the one hand, Shasta and Achomawi, which are 
verbally highly incorporative, but have their possessive pronouns 
detached from the noun ; ^ and on the other, Shoshonean, which 
does not seem to be incorporative in its verb, but affixes its posses- 
sive pronoun. With these exceptions the distribution of this form 
of incorporation is identical with that of verbal subjective-objective 
incorporation. 

Syntactical Cases 

Subjective-Objective . — It has been said that the presence of syn- 
tactical cases is characteristic of the languages of a large part of 
California. If the purpose of the subjective and the objective cases 

1 Gatschet (Amer. An/i^., vol. v, pp. 174-175) gives an incorporated form of the 
subject pronoun only. In northern Moquelumnan, at least, there is unquestionable in- 
corporation of the objective as well as of the subjective pronoun. For instance : eteya- 
ni-rndy see-thee-I ; eteya-ni-tiy see-thee-we ; eteyaAe-Sy seest-me-thou. 

2 In at least one of the Shoshonean dialects of California pronominal elements are in- 
timately combined with modal or other elements, and the resulting particles affixed to 
verbs. These particles, however, are frequently affixed to a pronominal stem, or to an 
adverbial adjunct of the verb instead of to the verb itself. They may even be attached to 
any word in the sentence. While this is undoubtedly a form of what is called incorpora- 
tion, somewhat analogous to the constructions found in Selish, it differs considerably from 
the pronominal incorporation occurring in California, and inasmuch as the pronominal par- 
ticles are separable from the verb, this condition of structure may be regarded as the 
equivalent of the absence of incorporation elsewhere in California. 

3 It is of some significance that Shasta and Achomawi are non-incorporative as to 
jxjssessive pronouns. In most respects these languages belong to the central group. 
They differ from it only in somewhat rougher phonetics, and in a high development of 
verb-incorporation, which is altogether lacking from the other languages of the group. 
That, in spite of this verb-incorporation, they are without noun-incorporation, brings 
them very much closer to the central group. 
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be merely to distinguish the subject from the object, it is obvious 
that one case-ending is sufficient, to whichever of the two nouns it 
be affixed. In not one of the twenty-two stocks of California are 
there found both a subjective and an objective case at the same time. 

A subjective or nominative is found in three nearly contiguous 
stocks ; Maidu, Achomawi, and Shasta.* 

An objective or accusative case is found more frequently. It 
occurs in Lutuami, Wintun, Yuki, Costanoan, Moquelumnan, 
Yokuts, and Shoshonean. 

If the occurrence of the two cases be combined, as may justifiably 
be done, since one is in effect the equivalent of the other, it will be 
seen that the regions where such a case is found comprise a con- 
tinuous area covering the entire state, ivith the following exceptions : 

1. An area in the northwest containing six territorially small 
stocks,^ in all but one of which pronominal incorporation occurs. 

2. An area in the southwest containing the incorporating Chu- 
mash and Salinan stocks.* 

3. An area in the extreme south containing Yuman, also incor- 
porative. 

4. The detached area occupied by the small Yanan stock, which 
also incorporates the pronominal elements. 

5. Another small isolated area occupied by Washo, which is 
also to some degree incorporative. 

Possessive. — The families that use a possessive case are the 
same that use a subjective-objective case, with the following excep- 

' In Maidu this case-ending is an ordinary subjective, being affixed to the subject 
irrespective of the nature of the verb. In Shasta-Achomawi this case-ending is not 
used on the subject of an intransitive verb, but is employed only when the verb has an 
object. This case should therefore properly be called not subjective but agentive, while 
the unaffixed form of the noun is not really so much an objective as a neutral or absolute 
case. Examples : 

Maidu (subjective = -ot) — 

mai'dum has sii wd'kan = man did dog hit. (The man hit the dog. ) 
uni'm sum c/kmaka = this dog will be hungry. 

Shasta (agentive = -jhca) — 

a' psukwa kwad' Xwavig darV tci = dc^ bit woman. (The dog bit the woman. ) 
ki' mpiwa a'psii = hungry this dog. (This dog is hungry. ) 

* Yurok, Wishosk, Athabascan, Karok, Chimariko, and Porno. 

* Esselen may or may not belong to this area. It is uncertain whether it possessed 
any syntactical cases. 
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tions : Porno and Yana* indicate neither subject nor object, but 
express the possessive relation by a case. On the other hand, Cos- 
tanoan, which has an objective,^ lacks a possessive. 

If we consider the occurrence of any syntactical case, irrespec- 
tive of which one it may be, as compared with the total absence of 
cases, we find that out of twenty-two stocks in California, twelve or 
thirteen have at least one such case.* The remaining languages con- 
sist, first, of Yuman and Washo which are both partly extra-Cali- 
fornian ; second, of Chumash and Salinan on the southern coast ; 
and, last, of the small compact northwestern group, consisting of 
Yurok, Wishosk, Athabascan, Karok, and Chimariko. The distri- 
bution of syntactical cases is shown in plates iv and v. 

Appositions 

Cases of material as opposed to formal significance, or apposi- 
tions, or locative and instrumental suffixes, however they may be 
called, are a prominent feature of Californian languages. It ap- 
pears that they are absent from only three stocks, namely, the 
Chumash and Salinan in the southwest — which, in other connec- 
tions, have previously been mentioned as standing apart from sur- 
rounding languages — and the otherwise isolated Yana. These 
three languages employ, instead of case-suffixes, prepositions, that 
is, separate words placed before the noun.* 

* Yana, which is otherwise entirely without cases, syntactical or local, forms a pos- 
sessive in -k. Inasmuch as the possessive in northern Maidu is -ki, it seems probable 
that this solitary Yana case is due to Maidu influence. The northern Maidu -ki becomes 
-k in the south, and in the extreme south is lost altogether, so that a small p>ortion of the 
Maidu stock is without a possessive case. 

* According to Arroyo de la Cuesta, op. cit. 

* In regard to Esselen, as said above, the material extant is too insufficient to allow of 
a positive determination of the presence or absence of syntactical cases. 

‘Examples: Yana 

iioii'l iva^xvi = in the house. 
ki ina = with a stick. 

Chu.mash 

alapaya ma' m =: on the house. 
kitca hutcu = like a dog. 
ksunmou axop = with a stone. 

Uilukunjuatcayac — in the basket. 

Salinan 

take tecaan = in the basket. 
lemo t'akat = on the mountain. 
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The range of ideas expressed by these appositions is quite wide. 
An instrumental is almost universal. Locatives, of course, make 
up the majority of the suffixes. Besides a general locative some 
of the most frequently occurring are inessive, superessive, introes- 
sive, ablative, and terminative. Besides these, comitatives, simila- 
tives, partitives, and suffixes expressing similar ideas, are found.' 

In the northwestern (Hupa-Yurok) region this feature seems to 
be less developed than elsewhere. The distribution of appositions 
is shown in plate vi. 

Plural and Reduplication 

On the whole, the existence of a plural in nouns is not a com- 
mon feature of Californian languages. Roughly, the absence of a 
plural is characteristic of the northern part of the state. North of the 
latitude of San Francisco, Lutuami has a reduplicating distributive, 
Washo a curious final reduplication, probably distributive rather than 
plural ; and Yuki a not very prominent plural. All the remaining 
languages are without a plural. South of this latitude, however, 
the reverse is the case. Besides Yuman, which in this respect as 
in most others stands isolated, Yokuts is the only language of this 
part of the state that has neither a well-marked plural nor a dis- 
tributive. The occurrence of a plural is shown in plate vn. 

Several of the languages that have been given as lacking a 
plural show plural forms for a very few substantives, mostly words 
denoting human beings. Thus, in Maidu the words for woman, 
husband, child, and dog have been found to have a plural, but only 
these.* Of course a few sporadic occurrences of this sort do not 
give the language a plural. There seems to be a tendency in 
languages the world over to give to words denoting human beings 
a plural more frequently than to other words. Conversely, inani- 
mate nouns are often excepted where there is a plural. 

Reduplication of nouns to indicate a plural, distributive, or col- 


* See Appendix B for comparative table of syntactical cases and appositions. 

2 Similarly in Yokuts only words denoting human beings, and in Karok a few terms 
of relationship, have as yet been found to show a plural. The few Maidu terms pos- 
sessing a plural also have a dual. The affixes used to express this dual and plural are 
the same that are used to indicate them in pronouns and demonstratives. 
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lective is generally absent from Californian languages.^ It is found 
in Shoshonean, Washo, and Lutuami, but the only purely Califor- 
nian language that shows it is Chumash, which is in contact with 
Shoshonean.^ Reduplication is a very important feature in Selish, 
and of more northern languages of the Pacific coast (Wakashan 
and Tsimshian) ; in Klamath, which is adjacent to Shoshonean ; in 
Piman and Aztecan, which are thought to be related to Shoshonean, 
and in other Mexican languages. There is thus a long and nearly 
continuous area from southern Alaska to southern Mexico, along 
the watershed of the continent, in which this feature occurs, while 
in the greater part of the continent to the east it is rare. This 
belt of reduplication virtually surrounds California, but has practi- 
cally not affected it. The absence of reduplication is a character- 
istic of California. 

Minor Features 

There are a number of features which occur too rarely in 
Californian languages or have not enough bearing on the general 
structure of a language to be of much consequence in a classifica- 
tion, but which present points of interest that warrant their brief 
consideration. 

D/ta/. — A few Californian languages show a dual in the pro- 
noun. These are the contiguous Maidu, Washo, and Wintun in 
the north, and the contiguous Yokuts and Chumash in the south. 
The existence of a dual in the pronoun is apparently not causally 
connected with the existence of a plural in the noun, for Maidu and 
Yokuts possess a pronominal dual but lack a plural in nouns, while 

' Only a substantival reduplication is referred to. There is scarcely a language in 
America, except Eskimo, in which reduplication of the verb, usually to express iteration 
or a similar idea, does not occur. Nouns which in their nomral form are duplicated 
(Karok: neku-nekic, hog; Maidu; ijasqasi, blue-jay) are found in many Californian 
languages, but of course are not instances of formal reduplication. Very often the du- 
plication seems to be onomatopoetic. .-Vdjectives are also often found duplicated in their 
normal form (.\chomawi: stsats' stsutsitji, rough ; djaidjiiudji, elastic). Such duplica- 
tion, of course, occurs outside of California, as for instance in Chinook. 

2 Maidu shows a few cases of distributive reduplication, analogous to its scattering 
plurals. Examples : 

srwi, river. seuseuto, rivers, every river. 

tsa, tree. tsatsato, trees, every tree. 

ydmam, mountain. yamanmdnto, mountains, every mountain. 

JK, dog. susuto, dogs, every dog. 
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Salinan and Yuki, which have a plural, lack the pronominal dual 
altogether, so far as is known.^ 

Gender . — The distinction of sex in the pronoun is a feature that 
marks certain languages of Oregon and the coast to the north 
(Chinook, Kalapuya, Selish). It is found nowhere in California 
except among the Porno.* 

Sex Differences. — Yana shows a remarkable difference in the 
words used by men and women.* No other language in California 
possesses this feature,* which thus becomes another piece of evi- 
dence illustrating the isolation of Yana. 

Demonstratives. — Some of the languages of the state have two 
demonstratives, some three. Nowhere is there any evidence of a 
high development and consequent syntactical use of the demon- 
stratives such as occurs in Kwakiutl and to a less extent in other 
languages of the north Pacific coast. 


1 It would ■seetn that the presence of the dual is in some way connected with a ten- 
dency to system uize the personal pronouns. In all the languages where it occurs the three 
persons of the pronotn aie similar in form, and the dual and plural are formed regularly. 
Examples (the Yokuts form <;iven being possessives) : 





WiNTUN 

Yokuts 

Chuma 




ni 

nim 

k 

Singular < 

r 

mi 

mi 

mtn 

p 


l 3 

mom 

pi 

amtn 

s 


[I 

n^^am 

nel 

nimgin 

kis 

Dual 1 

'2 

mimam 

inel 

mingin 

pis 


i3 

mosam 

pel 

am ingin 

sis 

( 

I 

nisem 

7iite 

nimdk 

ki 

Plural i 

2 

tnimem 

mite 

mindk 

pi 

1 

3 

?ndsef?t 

pile 

amnak 

si 

^ Pomo, Kulanapo dialect ; he, mip ; 

she, mit; 

• hin., mibal'y her, miral. 


® Examples 






Male Speaking : 


Female Speakino: 


miltcisindja 

, I am running. 


mill, 'si'tulj. 


halishvaf may I am 

whipping you. 


nalishvd' m. 


nV tusasindj 

dj I am 

going away. 


atiisasindj^ 


ya'nay Indian. 



ya. 


marl'mty woman. 



marVm, 


a^itna, fire. 




au. 



ina, a stick. i. 

* Terms of relationship among many California tribes are different for men and for 
women speaking, as is the case throughout America and in other continents. This dis- 
tinction is evidently made so frequently by primitive peoples because the relationship 
Itself is to them different as the sex is different ; whereas the distinction in Yana is a 
linguistic one. 
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Lexical Similarities 

It happens in California, as elsewhere, that occasionally two 
neighboring but unrelated languages have a few words in common, 
owing presumably to borrowing of one from the other. Such loan- 
words, however, are not frequent nor widespread enough to call for 
special attention. The words for ‘ dog ’ are an exception. These, 
in at least a dozen Californian stocks, are so similar that there can 
be no question that they are only variant forms of one common 
word.' 

The roots for ‘ food ’ or ‘ eat ’ also show considerable similarity 
in a number of languages.^ In several languages the word for 
‘ salmon ’ is derived from the root for ' eat ’ or ‘food.’® These lan- 
guages, excepting one, the Yuki, are all in the northwestern part of 
the state, where salmon was more distinctly the staple food than 
elsewhere. Similar identities in derivation and composition of words 
may probably be expected in other cases between stocks whose 
lexical elements themselves are distinct. 

The pronominal roots of the first and second persons of Cali- 
fornian languages show many similarities. As regards the first 
person, nine of the twenty-two stocks have w as the primary ele- 
ment of the pronoun and four others have k. As regards the 
pronoun of the second person, m is the root of eighteen of the 


* Similar words for dog are: Yurok, tsic ; Chimariko, sitcela; Wintun, tcutcu, 
sukuty suhl ; Yana, ciiCy cucu ; Maidu, siiy suku ; Washo, suku (-gucu in composi- 
tion); Moquelumnan, (cuku; Costanoan, wutaiy matcan ; Salinan, otco ; Chumash, 
hittcu {-qo in composition); Yokuts, tcecec [pus in another dialect). Shoshonean 
saridj (Ute), and Nahuatl tcitci [chicht) may be the same word. 

2 Similar roots for eat are : Salinan, lam ; Esselen, am ; Costanoan, am ; Moque- 
lumnan (Cbumteya), ua, (Talatui) team ; Wintun, ba ; Yuki, ha^ ; Chimariko, hatriy 
yem ; Achomawi (Hat Creek), am; Karok, am; Washo, emlu. 



Eat, food 

Salmon 

Yuki, 

ha^waiiy 

ka^e. 

Y’urok, 

nep. 

nepui. 

Karok, 

am. 

ama. 

Wishosk, 

watla, pilOy 

matlak. 

Shasta, 

kitskuy 

kitar. 

Chimariko, 

hameuy yemaXy 

umul. 
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stocks.* These correspondences seem veiy remarkable. The phe- 
nomenon, however, is not specifically Californian, for it has been 
noted that the majority of American languages have either n or m 
or both for the roots of their pronouns. 

Classification ^ 

In combining a consideration of the structural features that have 
been separately discussed, in order to form a classification of the 
languages of the state, Yuman must be omitted. This language, 
which belongs only in very small part to California, shows very 
little resemblance to any language in the state. It is true that 
Shoshonean and Athabascan are also very widely spread extra- 
Califomian stocks, but they are both in contact, territorially, with a 
large number (seven or eight) of distinctly Californian languages, 
while Y uman is detached from all of them, being contiguous, within 
the state, only with Shoshonean. On a priori grounds Yuman 
might therefore be expected to have little in common with the mass 
of Californian languages, and inasmuch as this is the case, it may 
be omitted from the present consideration. 

The remaining twenty-one linguistic stocks of the state seem to 
fall into the three groups that have been previously indicated. 

The southwestern group comprises Chumash and Salinan. No 
other languages can be positively assigned to it. Yokuts is dis- 
tinctively of the Maidu type, and the same is true of Costanoan and 
probably of Esselen. Moquelumnan shows resemblance to this 
group in some points, but is geographically isolated from it ; more- 
over, it has at least as much affinity with Maidu. This group must 
therefore be considered to consist of only two languages. Chumash 
may be taken as the type. 



1st pers. nek n yil n yepo itu dja n n I h,v! kknkknnn s,x 

2d pers. ge/ m kil m manm mimu ma m m m m m mmmmmmmmm n 
The Shasta, Achomawi, and Yana forms are possessives, the Lutuami objective. The 
pronoun of the first person in Yuki is a^p, ii, and iit. In Chumash it is k in composition 
and noi when independent. In Yuman it is either vocally lacking or expressed by ny. 

* See plate il. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 5 — 2. 
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The northwestern group occupies the northwestern corner of 
the state. Its territory is about as confined’ as that of the southern 
group, but the number of stocks comprised in it is larger, being 
five. These are the closely similar Yurok and Wishosk; with Ath- 
abascan ; Karok ; and Chimariko. Karok and Chimariko show the 
type of the class less clearly than the other members of the group. 
For convenience Yurok may be taken as the type of this group. 

The central group with its subdivisions includes all the remain- 
ing languages except Yana and perhaps Washo, and is therefore 
most characteristic of the state as a whole. Maidu is an excellent 
type of this group. In the north, Shasta and Achomawi, on account 
of more involved phonetics and verbal incorporation, must be 
regarded as forming a somewhat distinct subgroup. In the south, 
Moquel unman, on account of the presence of incorporab'on and 
other features, must be regarded for the present as showing another 
subtype.' The languages of the central group accordingly are 
Maidu, Lutuami, Wintun, Yuki, Porno, Costanoan, Esselen, Yokuts, 
Shoshonean ; and, less distinctively, Shasta, Achomawi, Moquelum- 
nan, and possibly Washo. 

Yana shows so few similarities to other languages that it cannot 
be included in any group. 

The characteristics of the three groups are as follows ; 

Southwestern or Chumash type : Pronominal incorporation, well 
developed plural, lack of syntactical cases, use of prepositions 
instead of case-appositions, and a not very simple phonetic system. 

NortJnoestern or Yurok type : Systematic pronominal incorpora- 
tion, total lack of a plural, lack of syntactical cases, presence of ma- 
terial cases, and phonetics that are more or less rough and involved. 

Cefitral or Maidu type : Absence of pronominal incorporation, 
an undeveloped plural, syntactical cases, material cases, and dis- 
tinct, simple, and soft phonetics. 

It will be noted that the great Athabascan family has been 
included in one group of minor Californian languages, and similarly 

^ The position of Moqueiumnan must be left somewhat uncertain because it is as yet 
undetermined whether this language and Costanoan form one stock or two. If they 
should prove to be genetically related, the combined Mutsun family, on account of the 
decided similarity of Costanoan to the Maidu type added to the partial resemblance of 
Moqueiumnan, would unquestionably fall into the central group. 
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Shoshonean with another. It should not be assumed that the 
languages of the northwestern group have all acquired their char- 
acteristics through the influence of Athabascan. There has pos- 
sibly been considerable influence exerted by Athabascan on the con- 
tiguous languages of the northwestern part of the state, but it is 
equally probable that these languages have affected the branch of 
Athabascan with which they have been in contact. It is not yet 
known how far Hupa and other Californian Athabascan dialects are 
modified from the Athabascan of other parts of America, nor 
whether the modifications are in the direction of characteristics pos- 
sessed by the other languages of northwestern California. Analo- 
gously with Shoshonean in its contact with Maidu and other Cali- 
fornian languages. 

It must also be borne in mind that the classification given has 
been made only for California. Shoshonean, for instance, may have 
much closer affinities with a group of languages elsewhere ; it is 
asserted only that in so far as Shoshonean is a Californian language, 
and in so far as it has similarities with Californian languages, it 
belongs to the Maidu class. The question of whether its Califor- 
nian or its Mexican structural correspondences are greater has of 
course not been touched upon, even by implication. 

A third inference that must not be made is, that if any language 
elsewhere be similar to either of these two great stocks, Athabascan 
or Shoshonean, it is therefore similar to the corresponding group of 
Californian languages. Thus Kootenay (Kitunaha) has been declared 
to be structurally much like Shoshonean but it does not follow 
that it is at all like Maidu or Wintun. Different principles of com- 
parison and classification may have been used in comparing Sho- 
shonean with Kootenay and in comparing Shoshonean with Californian 
languages. In the present systematization for California, pronom- 
inal incorporation and syntactical cases and similar characteristics 
have been made the basis of classification ; for other parts of North 
America other features, such as nominal incorporation and redupli- 
cation and monosyllabic structure, might be the important ones to 
consider. The mere fact that any extra-Califomian language is 
similar to either Shoshonean or Athabascan, does not, then, by any 

' A. F. Chamberlain in Report B. A. A. S., 1892, p. 589. 
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means, make it necessary that it is similar to any group of Califor- 
nian languages. 

Comparisons between the languages of California, as a whole, 
and those of any neighboring area, can be made only in one direc- 
tion. To the west is the ocean, and to the south and east there ex- 
tend, for long distances, only the Yuman and Shoshonean (including 
the perhaps related Piman) stocks, above discussed. To the north, 
however, the linguistic diversity of California is continued into Ore- 
gon, and here, wherever there is material, comparisons may be made. 

Of the eleven linguistic stocks of Oregon, three — Athabascan, 
Lutuami, and Shoshonean — occur in California and have already 
been considered. Of two others, Takilman and Kusan, both in the 
southern part of the state, nothing whatever is known morphologi- 
cally. This leaves six stocks more or less available for comparison : 
Sahaptin, Chinook, Kalapuyan, Yakonan, Waiilatpuan, and Selish. 
Sahaptin,^ as has been said, is morphologically similar to Lutuami 
and Maidu, and therefore bears resemblance to the central group of 
California. It is not contiguous to Lutuami nor to Maidu, but is 
connected with them by an intervening area of Shoshonean. Chi- 
nook * is of a very different type. It is characterized by thorough 
incorporation, lack of cases, an article important in the sentence 
structure, pronominal sex-gender, and a very rough phonetic sys- 
tem. Kalapuyan® shows several similar features. Yakonan also 
appears to belong to the same general type.'* Waiilatpuan, accord- 
ing to scanty material collected by one of the authors, appears to 
be morphologically intermediate between Chinook and Sahaptin, 
but to incline probably to the Chinook type. Selish,® finally, is 
also unlike the Californian languages. Its specialized and difficult 
phonetics, high development of reduplication and its substantival 
suffixes do not occur in California. It therefore appears that, be- 
yond Sahaptin, no languages outside of California belong to any of 

1 Trans. Am. Eth. Soc., vol. 11. Pandosy (Shea, Library Am. Ling., vol. VI). 
Hale in U. S. Expl. Exped., vol. vii. 

®Boas \rs Am. Anth., 1893, ''vl- vi, pp. S 5 ~^S- Swanton in Am. Anth. (N. S. ), 
1900, vol. II, pp. 199-238. 

> Hale, op. cit., vol. vil, p. 564. Gatschet in Mag. Am. Hist., vol. I, p. 167. 

* According to the information of Dr Livingston Farrand. 

5 Boas in Rep. B. A. A. S., 1890, pp. 679-688. Mengarini, Gram. Ling. Sal. 
(Shea, Library Am. Ling., vol. ii). 
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the groups that have been established in California, unless the two 
as yet unknown languages of the coast of southern Oregon — Takil- 
man and Kusan — should prove to have similarities. 

It is interesting to note that the linguistic classification that has 
been made is corroborated to a considerable extent by differences of 
culture in the several groups in question. The small group of five 
stocks in northwestern California, constituting a well-marked lin- 
guistic type, are distinct in culture also. All the tribes of this 
region possess a specialized culture which differs from that of the 
rest of the state in the development of art, the extensive use of 
canoes, the importance of salmon as a food, in the strong develop- 
ment which ideas of property have exerted on social conditions, and 
the character of their ceremonies and of their myths. 

The central group, on the other hand, though showing more 
variation in culture, is nevertheless quite clearly distinguished by 
the general absence of the canoe, the great dependence on the 
acorn for food, the extreme development of the use of feathers for 
ceremonial and other purposes, by the myths, and by ceremonial 
organizations such as the Secret Society of the Maidu, The wide- 
spread custom of cremation and of the annual ceremony of the 
“ Burning ” for the dead are also characteristic of this group. 

The southwestern group is too little known to warrant much reli- 
ance on any cultural corroboration of linguistic groupings. It would 
seem, however, that it possessed several distinguishing features, such 
as rather remarkable development of the canoe, considerable de- 
pendence on fish for food, and perhaps a rather special type of art, 
particularly in carving. 

It seems, therefore, that cultural groupings coincide more or less 
with linguistic grouping. 

A principle that appears prominently in the facts that have been 
presented is that of territorial continuity of characteristics. A fea- 
ture is rarely found in only one language. When it does occur in 
several stocks, as is usually the case, these are not scattered at 
random and more or less detached from each other, but generally 
form a continuous or nearly continuous area, however irregular its 
outline may be. This principle applies as well to types of lan- 
guages as to single characteristics. 
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The principle of territorial continuity of types, however, shows 
an exception. In southern central California, Yokuts and Moque- 
lumnan occupy positions such that, if they were interchanged, the 
continuity of type would be greater. Yokuts linguistically belongs 
clearly to the Maidu type ; while Moquelumnan, which separates it 
geographically from Maidu, shows certain resemblances to Chu- 
mash and Salinan, with which Yokuts is in contact. In addition, Yo- 
kuts is divided ; a fragment of the stock lies north of the main body, 
nearly in contact with the Maidu. Moquelumnan is also divided 
territorially, the smaller portion of the stock occupying a detached 
area on the coast immediately north of San Francisco. The uncer- 
tainty of the relationship between Moquelumnan and Costanoan 
makes the situation more complicated. It seems to be also generally 
assumed that the Shoshoneans are comparative newcomers in the 
state and have pressed upon the southern and eastern flank of the 
Yokuts. Altogether it is evident that there has been some shifting 
of population in the part of the state about San Joaquin valley. 

In the north, territorial continuity is not interrupted, but Yana 
forms an isolated islet, so to .speak, having virtually no linguistic 
resemblances with its neighbors. In fact, it is not known to have 
affiliations anywhere. 

If the scattering indications of movements be compared, it is 
found that the latter have been generally in a north and south line, 
parallel to the coast. Yokuts has affinities to the north, and its two 
fragments lie in a north and south line. The Yuki territory con- 
sists of three areas, one south of the others. The Athabascans 
are distributed in a north and south direction. Yana and Moquelum- 
nan do not present decided indications of movement in any direc- 
tion, So far as there is evidence, accordingly, it points to a general 
north and south direction for the movements within the state. 

Such movements of stocks, however, become rather inconspic- 
uous if we regard the state as a whole, and the relative stability of 
population as opposed to the instability in the central portions of the 
continent is a noteworthy feature. That territorial stability and not 
instability should, on the whole, be characteristic of the tribes of 
California is only natural from the fact that they fall into a few com- 
pact and continuous groups. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Hupa (Athabascan) Objective Conjugation. 
nuxtsis = I saw thee. 


Singular. 


Obj. 

Subj. 

me. 

thee. 

him. 

.5 thou 1 
^ he 

xwiLtsis 

tcuxwiLtsis 

nuxtsis 

tcuxniLtsis , 

xuxtsis 

xuxtsis 

NoxoLtsis 

Plural. 

. 

noxwoLtsis j 

j yaxwiLtsis 

nidiLtsis 

\ 

j yaxwtLtsis 

yaxodiLtsis 

noxioLtsis 

yaoxoLtsis 

Plural. 

« V.- 

S ubj , 

US. 

1 

them. 

.S thou 
^ he 

noxoLtsis 

noxtciLtsis 

nuxuxtsis 

nuxtciLtsis 

yaxuxtsis 

yaxuxtsis 

yaoxoLtsis 

we 

2 

3 ye 

S they 

noxwoLtsis 

f 

noxodiLtsis 

? 

yaxodiLtsis 

xwoLtsis 

yanLiLtsis 

Achomawi Objective Conjugation (Singular). 
qdl = strike. 

Ubj. 1 

Subj. 

me. 

thee. 

him. 

I 

thou 

he 

sketo Qali 
sito Qalma 

l^heto QalitskE 

\ kite QalitskE 

seto Qali 
ketoQali 

\ 


Moquelumnan Objective Conjugation (Singular). 
eieya = see. 


^ J 

Subj. 

me. 

thee. 

him. 

I 

thou 

he 

eteyates {iga') 
eteyatewo 

eteyanima 

eteyani 

eteyakoma 
eteyanis {ikazoi) 

1 
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Chumash Objective Conjugation (Singular). 
iniwe = kill. 


Obj. i 
Subj. j 

me. 

thee. j 

him. 

I 1 

i 

1 k-iniwe-l-in i 

k-iniwe 

thou j 

p-iniwe-l-it 

i 1 

p-iniwe 

he j 

s-iniwe-l-it 

1 s-iniwe-l-in \ 

S'iniwe 


Yuki Objective Conjugation (Singular). 
tiNwiTvi = saw. 


Obj. 

Subj. 

me. 

thee. j 

him. 

I 

1 1 

a^p mis na"wiwi^ 

fl"/ na^winji 

thou 

1 nti ii na^wmi 


mi nal'wiwi 

he 

1 ii na^wiwi 

i mis na"wiwi 

na"wiwi 


Yokuts Objective Conjugation (Singular). 
cilhin == saw. 


Obj. 1 
Subj. 1 

me. 

thee. 

him. 

1 

I 


cilhin namam 

cilhin na 

thou 

cilhin nianan 


cilhin ma 

he 

cilhin nan 

cilhin mam 

cilhin 


Maidu Objective Conjug.\tion. 


yok = strike. 

Singular. 


Subj. } me. 

thee. him. 

I ! \kon j ni hat min yokon 

c thou ' mi hano nik yo- 1 
^ he i mom a ntk yokon ; motn a min yokon 

nihai moye yokon 
mi hano moye yokon 
mom a moye yokon 

we 2 j \_yokon j nisamaias min yokon 

3 ye 2 ' mimamaiamo nik '• 

^ they 2 ; mosami nik yokon | mosatni min yokon 

i~ — ; 

! nisamaias moye yokon 
j mimamaiam moye yokon 
j mosami moye yokon 

-g we , \_yokon - nisemaies min yokon 

3 ye 1 mimemaiemo nik | 

Ph they ' mopami 7 iik yokon ' tnopami min kokon 

\ nisemaies moye yokon 

1 mimemaiemo moye yokon 

J mopami moye yokon 


<7’*/ mis is also contracted to one word, amis. 
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Maidu Objective Conjugation. — Continued, 
yok = strike. 


Dual. 


Obj. 

Subj. 

US 2 . 

ye 2. 

them 2. 

. I 


ni hai mima yokon 

ni hai mosa yokon 

^ thou 

mi hano nisa yokon 


mi hano mosa yokon 

m jjg 

mom a nisa yokon 

mom a mima yokon 

mom a mosa yokon 

we 2 

§ ye 2 

mimamaiamo nisa 

nisamaias mima 
yokon 

. 

nisamaias mosa 
yokon 

mimamaiamo mosa 

they a 

yokon 

mosami nisa yokon 

mosamt mima yokon 

yokon 

mosami mosa yokon 

we 

1 ye 

mirnem aiemo nisa 

nisemaies mima 
yokon 

nisemaies mosa 
yokon 

mimemaiemo mosa 

Ch 

they 

yokon 

mopami nisa yokon 

mopami mima yokon 

yokon 

mopami mosa yokon 


PluraJ. 



US. 

ye. 

them. 

« I 


ni hai mime yokon 

ni hai mopa yokon 

.c thou 

mi hano nise yokon 


mi hano mopa yokon 

^ he 

mom a nise yokon 

mom a mime yokon 

mom a mopa yokon 

we 2 


nisamaias mime ^ 

nisemaias mopa 

1 ye 2 

1 

mimamaiamo nise 

yokon \ 

yokon 

mimamaiamo mopa 

they 2 

yokon 

mosami nise yokon 

mosami mime yokon 

yokon 

mosami mopa yokon 

we 


nisemaies mime 

nisemaies ?nopa 

3 ye 

mimemaieiTio nise 

yokon 

1 

yokon 

mimemaiemo mopa 

they 

yokon 

mopami nise yokon 

1 

1 mopami mime yokon 

yokon 

mopami mopa yokon 
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SHEET-COPPER FROM THE MOUNDS IS NOT NECES- 
SARILY OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN* 

By clarence B. MOORE 

(With Discussion by J. D. McGuire, F. W. Putnam, 

AND George A. Dorsey) 

Introduction 

Some years ago I included in the Second Part of my “ Certain 
Sand Mounds of the St. Johns river, Florida,” which appeared in 
the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, a 
paper on objects of copper found in aboriginal mounds. In this paper, 
where the matter is gone into much more fully than I have space to 
devote to it here, it was shown by many analyses that much of the 
copper of the mounds, including sheet-copper, was native copper, 
and much purer than copper which is recovered from ores by smelt- 
ing and especially from the arsenical, sulphide ores of Europe, which, 
treated by the earlier smelting processes, produced a very impure 
article indeed. From this, then, it was evident that objects made 
from this pure copper were made by the aborigines from native 
copper, and not from copper furnished by the whites, since, as we 
have said, all European copper obtained by smelting was very im- 
pure and in Europe there is no supply of native copper sufficient for 
commercial purposes. 

In view of this, the conclusion that the aborigines were making 
and using objects of copper, including sheet-copper, before the 
coming of the whites, seemed hard to avoid, and, in point of fact, it 
was almost universally accepted. Of the two persons who, in pri- 

' This paper ( which was read before a meeting of Section H of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, held at Washington, December 30, 1902 ) has been 
submitted to Dr H. F. Keller, Professor of Chemistry at the Central High School, Phil- 
adelphia, and long a specialist in analyses of copper, who writes that he has “ not been 
able to detect any statement in regard to either composition or extraction of copper which 
would seem to require revision or correction.” Prof. James Douglas, the authority on 
copper, President of the Copper Queen Mining Co. of Arizona, writes, “I have read 
with interest your paper, and thoroughly agree with all you say.” 
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vate letters, wrote in opposition to the conclusion arrived at, one 
frankly admitted his inability to draw conclusions from analyses, 
while the other, by stating that copper ore and native copper were 
practically the same because the difference between them was only 
a chemical one, indicated a lack of ability to form intelligent opposi- 
tion. 

The matter of the pre-Columbian use of copper, including sheet- 
copper, would have been considered as settled without further dis- 
cussion had it not been that Mr J. D. McGuire, in his interesting 
and exhaustive memoir, “ Pipes and Smoking Customs of the 
American Aborigines ” (page 523 et n/.),^ seemed to regard copper 
in use among the aborigines to be necessarily of European proven- 
ance. This opinion, in a publication under government auspices, 
may be considered to reopen the question, especially as Mr Mc- 
Guire (page 479), in quoting some of my reports on southern 
mounds, inadvertently makes it appear that copper met with by me 
was found under circumstances indicating its provenance from Euro- 
pean sources. 

Mr McGuire says ; 

“ Mr Clarence B. Moore found at Fairview, Camden county, Georgia, 
a foot below the surface in a mound, a deposit of calcined human bones 
beneath a local layer of oyster shells, and associated with the bones 
was a sheet-copper ornament with repousse decorations.* He refers 
also to four rings found on the finger of a skeleton at Madisonville, 
Ohio, by Professor Putnam, which were made from bands of sheet-copper. 
Besides finding a copper finger-ring in a mound near Woodbine, Georgia, 
and also a portion of a disc of copper in a mound in McIntosh county, 
Georgia, which was carbonated through, Mr Moore also found an eight- 
inch copper celt in a mound north of Creighton island, Georgia.’ 

“Such objects are said to be usually found near the surface, and 
polychrome and other glass beads were found in the mounds at a depth 
of two feet with human remains on or near the surface. ’ ’ * 

I shall now explain more fully the cases cited by Mr McGuire. 

^ Report of the U. S, National Alnsenm for 1897. 

* Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Georgia Coast, Jmirnal of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia, Xl, p. lo, 1897. 

3 Idem, pp. 13, 14, 25, 41, Philadelphia, 1897. 

‘ Idem, pp. 14, 23, 66, Philadelphia, 1897. 
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The mound at Fairview, where sheet-copper was found one foot 
below the surface, was but two feet eight inches high. No object 
distinctly of European manufacture was present in this mound. 

The mound at Woodbine was four feet nine inches high. With 
the exception of buttons with a recent, intrusive burial, and a single 
glass bead “ on or just beneath the surface, at a considerable dis- 
tance from any burial,” nothing unquestionably of European pro- 
venance was present in this mound. Associated with human 
remains, each a foot and a half from the surface, were ornaments 
of sheet-copper. Two feet from the surface, in place on a finger- 
bone, was a ring wrought from a band of sheet-copper. 

The mound at the northern end of Creighton island was a sort 
of cemetery extending over 100 feet by 1 16 feet. The maximum 
height was about three feet, and certain interments, in pits, were 
three feet deeper still. Though two hundred and twenty skeletons 
were met with, no object of European make was found. The cop- 
per chisel — the only copper found here — lay with a burial in a pit, 
nearly six feet from the surface. 

It will be seen by these details that the instances cited do not 
prove a European provenance for the copper found, and, in addition, 
I may say that among the many scores of mounds I have de- 
molished, I have met with a number of large mounds where copper, 
including sheet-copper, associated only with objects purely aborig- 
inal, lay from bottom to top, so that it would seem hardly fair to 
say that copper is usually met with near the surface of mounds. 

I shall now try to prove my contention that copper met with in 
the mounds is not necessarily of European origin, and, as sheet-cop- 
per would seem to be more difficult for the aborigines to produce 
than other objects of copper, I shall bring forward proofs in relation 
to sheet-copper mainly, for if it can be shown that much of the 
sheet-copper of the mounds is native copper and consequently of 
aboriginal make, the origin of other objects of native copper may be 
taken for granted. 

Association 

I have written elsewhere that objects in mounds, like persons, 
are known by the company they keep, and the more mounds one 
opens the more one becomes convinced of this fact. 
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When one opens a mound which was made after contact of its 
makers with the white man, one is likely to realize that fact by the 
nature of many of the objects found in that mound. Lead, glass, 
earthenware with a glaze, pewter, iron (except meteoric iron), and 
brass are distinctly of European provenance and are found in 
abundance in mounds whose makers have had an opportunity to 
acquire them from the whites ; and here it may be said that much 
of the so-called copper from post-Columbian mounds is in reality 
brass — most, if not all, of the so-called copper kettles are brass, 
and much so-called sheet-copper is brass, though, of course, some 
sheet-copper was furnished the aborigines by white men, but this 
copper, by its component parts as shown by analysis, is just as 
distinctly European as the other articles in the list given above. 

On the other hand, when one demolishes a mound of any size, 
and, after the exercise of the utmost care, among many objects met 
with finds nothing of European provenance, it would seem safe 
to infer that the mound was completed before intercourse with 
Europeans began. 

Among the great number of mounds I have leveled in the 
south, there have been a considerable number in which sheet-copper 
has been associated with objects of aboriginal make, from the 
bottom to the top, and these mounds have yielded nothing dis- 
tinctly European. Among mounds of this class I may cite the 
great Shields mound, near the mouth of St Johns river, Florida; 
the famous mound known as Mt Royal, Florida ; and the large 
mound on Tick island, near St Johns river, in the same state, full 
accounts of which have appeared in my reports published by the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Does it seem pos- 
sible that the aborigines, trading with wh.ites, should obtain from 
them sheet-copper only, or that, obtaining articles of different kinds, 
they should select only sheet-copper to put into these mounds and 
carefully exclude all other foreign articles ? 

Results of Analyses 

Before giving results of analyses of copper, it may be well to 
remind those who have not made a speciality of this subject that, 
in copper analyses, a difference of a unit or two, as in the case of 
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the barometer, amounts to a great deal. Copper, for instance, con- 
taining two percent of impurities is a very impure article indeed. 

Results of analyses of native copper, which results coincide 
with analyses of most of the copper from the mounds, differ as 
greatly from analyses of copper furnished to the aborigines by the 
whites, smelted from the arsenical, sulphide ores found in Europe, 
as day does from night. 

Here is the result of an analysis of sheet-copper from Mt Royal, 
made by A. R. Ledoux, M.S., Ph.D.: 


Copper 99- 85 percent. 

Silver trace. 

Iron trace. 


Sheet-copper from the Grant mound, according to the analysis 
of Ledoux & Co., showed ; 


Copper 99. 730 percent. 

Iron 00.034 “ 

Silver 00.023 “ 


In a mound near Piketon, Pike county, Ohio, Mr Gerard Fowke 
found a certain quantity of sheet-copper which was 99.9130 per- 
cent pure. 

Now let us consider analyses of copper unquestionably obtained 
from the whites by aborigines. 

I am indebted to David Boyle, Esq., of the Ontario Arche- 
ological Museum, for a fragment of copper taken by him from a 
grave of the Tobacco Hurons, with articles of European origin, 
which yielded to analysis ; 

Copper 98.970 percent. 

Impurities present were silver, iron, arsenic, antimony, nickel, 
cobalt, and lead. 

Lead was used in former smelting processes in Europe, but is 
not found in native copper. This presence of lead in European 
copper until recent times, and the absence of lead from native 
copper, are practically another final test ; for if it is shown that 
much of the copper of the mounds does not contain lead, it is 
evident that this copper is native copper, to which Europeans did 
not have access at that time. 
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It must be borne in mind, however, in testing copper for the 
presence of lead, that sulphuric acid itself often contains lead, and 
that before making important analyses the sulphuric acid to be used 
must itself be tested, without regard for the statement of the manu- 
facturer. This point cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Copper rivets from an Iroquois brass kettle, Fleming, N. Y., 
showed copper 97.03 percent, and as impurities, lead, silver, iron, 
cobalt, nickel, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. 

A sheet-copper ornament found by me near Montgomery, Ala., 
in a mound which contained many articles of European origin, an- 
alyzed by Dr H. F. Keller, yielded : copper 97.425 percent and 
ponderable quantities of lead, silver, bismuth, antimony, arsenic, iron, 
and nickel. 

Here we see the great list of impurities which appear in copper 
admittedly smelted from the arsenical, sulphide ores of Europe, and 
this was the only kind of copper Europeans possessed in those 
days. 

Although at the present time, in Europe, copper is smelted by 
improved processes to yield a high percentage of the pure metal, 
yet ponderable quantities of many impurities still remain in it. 
Analyses of modern German (Mansfeld) copper give 99.2 percent 
99-5 percent of the pure metal and ponderable quantities of silver, 
gold, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, lead, iron, cobalt, nickel, sulphur, 
and oxygen. 

In conclusion, then, I make the following offer to those who 
continue to maintain that all the sheet-copper from aboriginal 
mounds is of European origin, or to cite the presence of sheet- 
copper with objects in mounds irrespective of the degree of purity 
of the copper, as a proof of the European origin of these objects. 
I will furnish sheet-copper from aboriginal mounds in Ohio and in 
Florida, in which mounds no object distinctly of European make was 
met with, and will name an expert to analyze the copper in conjunc- 
tion with an expert named by the other side, that this matter may be 
settled, if it is not settled already. 

I doubt not that those who have carefully followed this paper will 
agree with me that the results of analysis will show a copper not 
only far purer than any that can have been smelted from the 
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arsenical, sulphide ores of Europe by the imperfect processes of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, but will 
give, moreover, a far shorter list of impurities than copper that is 
smelted in Europe even at the present day. 


DISCUSSION BY JOSEPH D. McGUIRE 

The paper just read is apparently due largely to my suggestion 
that the sheet-copper found by Mr Moore in the sand mounds of 
Florida owed its origin to European influences. The two volumes 
issued by him illustrative of two winters’ labor in Florida are works 
any one could well be proud of ; the illustrations are most excellent, 
and from them we are able to judge fairly well what the objects 
themselves are, and what their ornamentation, whether that of a 
period of savagery or of civilization. 

I have been invited by Mr Moore to give my views on the 
subject, and I do so with great pleasure, as it is one of more than 
ordinary interest to archeology and to archeologists. 

The articles found by Mr Moore consist largely of objects of 
extremely thin sheet-copper, embossed and ornamented commonly 
by repousse work of dots, lines, or curves, and of certain pieces 
thinly overlaying objects of wood, etc. The thinness of this sheet- 
copper may be judged from the specimen I now present, which was 
sent to me by Mr Moore some years since. 

It will not be questioned that the metal found is of wonderful 
uniformity if it belongs to a pre-Columbian period and owes its ori- 
gin to a people living in a pure age of stone and of savagery. Its 
thinness cannot be compared with anything found elsewhere in the 
Americas, unless it be with certain objects found in the mounds of 
Ohio. The technical skill necessary to produce such material is of 
no mean order, and we are not accustomed to place the primitive 
Floridian in the human family above the average in culture of the 
American Indian as he was first found by Europeans. Had there 
been a people producing such objects at the advent of the whites, 
can it be questioned that such a fact would have been referred to by 
early writers who have recorded everything with which they came 
in contact worthy of notice ? The absence of such reference, 

am. anth., n. s , 5 ^ 3 . 
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however, is merely negative and proves nothing, but it is testimony 
bearing on the subject and consequently is worthy of consideration. 

I shall first discuss the subject from a technological standpoint, 
being able in that respect to advance something more than theory 
alone, having experimented some years since in the U. S. National 
Museum for two or three months in hammering copper, both cold 
and hot, with stone implements chiefly, but also with a metal ham- 
mer on an anvil. 

The crude metal is primarily in the condition it comes from the 
mine ; that is, in the nugget or in the sheet as found in the fissure 
of the rock. There is some evidence of prehistoric melting of 
metals among the more highly developed people of South America 
and Central America, but none referring to such methods being 
practised by the aborigines of the United States. If I am correct, 
we must treat the subject as work performed by means of some 
process of blows or pressure, the sheet by blows of a stone hammer 
upon a piece of metal lying on a hard surface. Among the finds in 
the Florida mounds I observe no reference to implements with or 
upon with such sheets could be made at all approaching those found 
by Mr Moore. 

Experimenting with copper from the mines of the Lake Superior 
region, I found, in each instance of many made upon nuggets of 
varying sizes, that almost from the very beginning of the hammer- 
ing process the metal began to crumble and continued to do so 
whether it was hammered cold or hot. After experimenting with 
stone tools, those of steel were resorted to with results little if any 
better, so far as producing sheet-copper was concerned. With a 
sheet of native Virginia copper much better results were obtained 
with stone tools, and the process was entirely successful to the point 
corresponding to that referred to by one of the early writers who 
spoke of the natives having metal which could easily be bent between 
the fingers. By using an anvil and a steel hammer, naturally much 
better results could be obtained. 

A second suggestion contradictory to the belief that these objects 
were of native conception, is the embossed work on most of the 
objects to which reference is made in Mr Moore’s publications. 
The magnificent object over ten inches broad here shown from the 
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Mt Royal mound, from an esthetic point of view suggests European 
influence and is far superior to any object of admittedly pre-Colum- 
bian origin. The typical repousse work suggests a familiarity with 
characteristic metal-work of Europe not consistent with savage 
methods or culture. 

From Peru, throughout the Gold Coast, through Central Amer- 
ica, and throughout eastern United States as far north as Canada, 
every early traveler refers to metal being possessed by the natives, 
and that metal copper, though it is contended that no single refer- 
ence to really primitive metal refers to embossed work such as Mr 
Moore presents in his publication. 

The pipes from Tick island and Grant mound do not by their 
form suggest great antiquity to the writer, although next to the 
straight tube they are in the writer’s estimation one of the oldest 
of pipe forms. 

A canine tooth found at Tick island, according to Cope, was not 
wolf, nor coyote, but dog, and this was found in the shell base. 
That the mounds varied in age Mr Moore does not question, but 
his argument that not finding European objects in a mound is evi- 
dence of their being pre-Columbian cannot be admitted as a scien- 
tific fact. 

The age of objects of copper in America, especially if from the 
mounds, wherever situated, is by no means so universally accepted 
as Mr Moore’s paper suggests to be the case. 

The allusion in my publication on pipes * questioning the Amer- 
ican origin of copper in the mounds, relates to pipes of the “ mound 
type ” being usually associated with objects of copper and therefore 
showing European influences. This assertion I desire to reiterate. 
But the “ mound pipe," as my publication shows, owes its origin, in 
the writer’s opinion, to the metal file, and the “ mound pipe ” is not 
found in Florida. 

If through inadvertance, as suggested, I have made it appear to 
others that Mr Moore has in any way been misquoted, no one can 
regret it more than I do ; but reading over the paragraph carefully, 

I do not see that Mr Moore is quoted as other than the discoverer 
of the objects referred to. 

1 U. S. Nat. Mus. Rept., 1897, p. 523, etc. 
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The Avriter believes that the American Indian was an apt pupil, 
possessed of rude implements of copper at the advent of the whites. 
He learned in Florida in 1518, and subsequent to the destruction 
of the Narvaez expedition, much of the use of metal ; he learned 
more from the De Soto expedition in 1 540 ; he traded with Raleigh’s 
expedition in 1584-85; and Captain John Smith repeatedly refers 
to trading copper with Powhatan, who was no exception to the 
Indian who was always eager to possess the shining kettles of 
the European. 

It may not be amiss to suggest that the repousse work appears 
in European armor of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and that possession of metal by the natives was greatlyadded 
to by trade with the whites, by wrecks, and later by mining. 

Mr Moore’s Reply to Mr McGuire 
Mr McGuire’s reply to my paper on aboriginal copper, which 
was read before Section H at the last meeting of the A. A. A. S., 
has courteously been submitted to me. 

It should be a matter of congratulation to archeologists that 
one so well known as Mr McGuire has come fonvard to state his 
grounds of disbelief in sheet-copper of purely aboriginal origin, since 
arguments on both sides, when presented together in the Anthro- 
pologist, must greatly add to a clear understanding of the matter. 
It must be a subject of regret to all, however, that to the chemical 
side of my paper, where assertions pro and con are capable of exact 
determination, Mr McGuire makes no reply whatever. 

I shall now take up, in order, the points advanced by Mr Mc- 
Guire in his reply to that part of my paper which he has answered. 
It is impossible to judge of the original evenness and thickness 
of the sheet-copper found in mounds, especially in Florida mounds, 
which are of sand and allow free access of water, thus facilitating 
the formation of the oxide and of the carbonate which, in the course 
of time, considerably impairs the original volume of the sheet- 
copper. Indeed, at times, in these mounds, there remains of an 
ornament but a minute fragment, sometimes only a stain on a bone. 

The sheet-copper found by me and by others in mounds is not 
of uniform thickness, and incidentally it may be said that no two 
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ornaments from the mounds are exactly alike. Sheet-copper orna- 
ments with repousse decoration have been found by me, not alone in 
Florida, but in Georgia and in Alabama. Moreover, sheet-copper 
ornaments and ornaments overlaid with sheet-copper have been 
found in Tennessee, while the deposits of copper found on the Hope- 
well altars and in other mounds of Ohio are too well known to need 
extended reference here. 

The presence of embossed ornaments is not unrecorded by early 
historians as Mr McGuire would have us believe. We have but to 


turn to the plates of Le Moyne, an eye-witne.ss, in De Bry’s Florida, 
particularly plates xii, xiii, xiv, xvi, and xviii, three of which are 
reproduced in this paper, to see depicted on aborigines the very type 
of embossed ornaments which I have taken in numbers from the 
Grant mound near the mouth of St Johns river, which must have 
been within a short distance of where the ill-fated French Hugue- 


nots built Fort Caroline in 1 564, 
and near where, says Laudon- 
niere, lived the chief “ Satour- 
ioua, our nearest neighbor, and 
on whose ground we built our 
fort.” (See plates vni to x 
herein.) 

It is believed that the point 
visited when the expedition from 
Fort Caroline sailed up the river 
May (St Johns) was near the 
northern extremity of Lake 
George, since this is the only 
lake on the river filling the con- 
ditions of the description. If 
such is the case, the headquar- 
ters of the great chief Outina 



niust have been near Mt Royal, where I found numbers of embossed 


ornaments of sheet-copper, including one, a representation of which 
we give (figure i), closely resembling those shown by Le Moyne on 
chief Outina. While Le Moyne was not always exact as to details 
in his drawings, yet there are many novelties which he portrays with 
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comparative fidelity, including scalps, shell drinking-cups, shell beads, 
ear-plugs, ceremonial fans, serrated spear-heads, a wooden mace as 
found by Mr Cushing at Marco, a method of attaching ornaments by 
running a cord or sinew through the center and knotting on the out- 
side, etc. Is it not certain, then, that copper ornaments the exact type 
of those found by me in mounds of St Johns river, situated on the 
very spots visited by the Huguenots with whom Le Moyne was, 
must have been seen by him on the aborigines, as portrayed by him ? 

There are slabs of stone and abundance of hammer-stones and 
pebble-hammers in the Florida mounds, which would have served 
well for the manufacture of sheet-copper. I am not prepared to 
demonstrate, however, that copper ornaments found in Florida 
were made there, though I do not see why they should not have 
been. 

I do not see for what purpose Mr McGuire has referred to his 
ill-success with Lake Superior copper, which, as the reader is aware, 
is native copper. Is it to show that “ Lake ” copper is not malle- 
able, and, therefore, that sheet-copper ornaments could not have 
been made from it? It is too well known that very much of the 
copper from Lake Superior is malleable to call for further discussion. 

As to embossed work showing European influence, as Mr Mc- 
Guire stites, it can be said in opposition that embossed work is 
shown in De Bry and that it is extremely unlikely that in a com- 
paratively short time objects made by, or with the aid of, Narvaez’ 
or De Soto s men could have been widely spread throughout Florida. 

As to the breast-plate from Mt Royal (figure i), I would say 
that to many archeologists it does not of necessity suggest Euro- 
pean influence and is not believed to be far superior to any object 
of pre-Columbian origin. 

It is contended by Mr McGuire that no single reference by 
early travelers to really primitive metal refers to embossed work 
such as is shown in my publications. It would be hard to prove 
just what style of copper is referred to by early travelers in certain 
cases. They did not always go into minute details, sometimes 
speaking of “a vessel of wood," “a vessel of clay,” etc., and em- 
bossed work might not be deemed worthy of especial description. 
We have seen, however, how, when it became necessary for Le 
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Moyne, the artist who accompanied the Huguenots to Florida and 
was with them at Fort Caroline, to show what he had seen, em- 
bossed ornaments were faithfully portrayed. 

The pipes from Tick island and the Grant mound do not sug- 
gest great antiquity to Mr McGuire. It seems hardly fair for Mr 
McGuire here to cite the presence of certain pipes in these mounds 
in order to show a comparatively recent origin for the copper found 
with them, and then in his work on pipes to instance the presence 
of copper to show a late origin for pipes. 

I freely admit that the remains of a dog were found by me in 
the base of the Tick island mound and that they were contemporary 
with the mound. Surely Mr McGuire does not cite this to show 
European intercourse with the makers of the mound. The exis- 
tence of the aboriginal dog is admitted. Cabeqa de Vaca, one of 
Narvaez’ men (1527 and later), who spent some time in north- 
west Florida, repeatedly refers to numbers of dogs. White men 
could not have distributed these animals through Florida at this 
early period.' 

It is true that not finding European objects in a mound is not 
absolute proof that the mound is pre-Columbian, but it is a strong 
argument to that effect, and when a number of large mounds in a 
district, as is the case in Florida, or all the mounds in a district, as 
in the Scioto valley (whence came the famous Hopewell deposit of 
sheet-copper ornaments), show no object of European provenance, 
then the evidence seems very strong indeed. Of course the dis- 
tinctly intrusive burial, which so often has European articles with 
it, must not be cited as proof of the post-Columbian origin of a 
mound. Incidentally I may say that in the great Grant mound, 
in Mt Royal, in the Tick island mound, and in other large mounds 
of Florida, no intrusive burial was met with. 

Mr McGuire believes “ the age of objects of copper in America, 
especially if from the mounds, wherever situated, is by no means so 
universally accepted as Mr Moore’s paper suggests to be the case.” 


' The dog had been domesticated and was used as a beast of burden also by the 
Apache Indians of the plains of Texas at least as early as 1541. For references to dogs 
seen by members of Coronado’s expedition, see Winship, “Coronado Expedition,’’ in 
Fourteenth Report, Bureau of Ethnology, passim. — EorroK. 
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To this I would reply that, judging from letters received by me 
when my original paper on aboriginal copper was published, I do 
not think Mr McGuire could then have found a corporal’s guard 
among the archeologists of America to say it was their belief that 
sheet-copper from the mounds is, of necessity, of European origin, 
and it is my belief that Mr McGuire now would be unable to name 
any archeologist of note in the United States who shares his views 
as to copper. I trust Mr McGuire, whom I esteem most highly 
personally, will pardon me when I say that I have undertaken to 
show what I believe to be the weakness of his position as to cop- 
per, not because I consider his opinion of much avail as against 
that of the archeologists of the United States, but for the reason 
that archeologists of Europe, having seen Mr McGuire’s views as 
to aboriginal copper in a Government publication, might suppose 
these views met with endorsement in this country, which is cer- 
tainly not the case. Mr McGuire has kindly consented to write a 
few lines in sur-rebuttal of this reply of mine. I would esteem it 
a favor were he to name, for the benefit of the archeologists of 
Europe, such American archeologists as share his views. 

By stating that the mound pipe has not been found in Florida, 
it seems to me Mr McGuire weakens his argument as to Florida 
copper, from his standpoint. Truth compels me to say, however, 
that I have found “ monitor” pipes in Florida mounds, though not 
in the mounds of the peninsular part of the state.^ 

I would say, however, that many archeologists disagree with Mr 
McGuire as to the presence of file marks on mound pipes and believe 
that there are no marks on them but could have been made with 
tools of stone. 

I did not assert in my paper that Mr McGuire had not given me 
due credit as discoverer of the copper objects in the Georgia mounds, 
but I did think that Mr McGuire, inadvertently, had described the 
objects discovered by me in a way to make them appear of European 
origin. 

As to the copper which Mr McGuire says was acquired by the 
Indians by trading and by shipwreck, I can only repeat that much 

^Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest Florida Coast, part II, pages 225, 
238, 256, fig. 213. 
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of what has been called sheet-copper, found with late burials, is in 
reality sheet -brass, and as to this I can speak from personal experi- 
ence, often repeated, and that the so-called copper kettles I have 
seen have been brass kettles and that such sheet-copper as could 
have been procured by trading or by shipwreck would, of necessity, 
be European copper and that European copper is as different from 
native copper as night is from day and that analysis has shown the 
copper from mounds in Florida, in Ohio, and elsewhere in which no 
object distinctly of European provenance has been found, to be 
native copper. 

In conclusion I would say there is no one whose conversion to 
our way of thinking as to aboriginal copper would be more wel- 
come than that of one who has given so much attention to the sub- 
ject as has Mr McGuire, and it would seem as though this con- 
summation might be realized, for Mr McGuire, step by step, is 
abandoning his original position, as what follows will clearly show. 

In his interesting memoir on pipes, Mr McGuire says (page 
5 23) : “ His reference from a naturalist’s standpoint naturally ignores 
the technological consideration of the subject, as well as the con- 
temporaneity of metal in the mounds, especially copper.” 

Here Mr McGuire cites the presence of copper, just copper, as 
a proof of modern origin. 

Continuing, he says, “ also the many asserted discoveries of 
objects of undeniably European manufacture, such as an implement 
of copper.” 

Here it is copper wrought into implements, at which Mr Mc- 
Guire draws the line. 

Mr McGuire now admits in his answer to my paper that rude 
implements of copper were in the possession of the aborigines be- 
fore white contact ; he thus abandons his former position as to the 
metal copper and implements of copper. 

Now we come to the next step. In a late writing Mr McGuire 
cities the presence of J/^<’r/-copper with a pipe as an evidence of its 
European origin. Here we have the line drawn at j/t^’6’/-copper. 

But now Mr McGuire, in his reply to my paper, admits that he 
has made from native metal a copper that will bend backward and 
forward, and cites an early writer to show that copper of this de- 
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scription, which practically was sheet-copper, was found by the 
whites in the possession of the aborigines ; so here Mr McGuire 
goes still another step farther, to rude sheet-copper in pre-Colum- 
bian times. 


thin 


Finally, m his reply to my paper, the line seems to be drawn at 
and uniformly made sheet-copper, embossed ; so Mr McGuire 


seems to be gradually abandoning his contention and to be coming 
toward us step by step. Let us hope that his next step will be to 
throw overboard what is left of his theory as to copper and join the 
camp of those who, relying on proofs, — historical, technological, 
chemical, and of association, — believe in the purely aboriginal 
origin of most of the mound copper. 


Mr McGuire’s Concluding Remarks 
The opinion originally expressed, that the discovery of sheet- 
copper among aboriginal remains, wherever found, is suggestive of 
European influence, is not weakened in the slightest bv Mr Moore's 
reply to my criticism of his paper, as I shall endeavo'r to explain, 
following the order of his remarks. 


It cannot justly be a matter for regret to archeologists that I 
ma e no reply to the “chemical side of the paper” when I admit 
my inability to do so from a chemical standpoint, and would conse- 
qu^ently not be excusable were I to attempt to argue a subject upon 

^ ^ °f^^felligently expressing my views. 

1 do not hesitate, however, to venture the assertion that the 
formation of carbonate and oxides has not impaired the original 
evenness and thinness of Mr Moore’s copper finds to a degree suffi- 
cient to prevent our seeing enough to form a fair estimate of the 
onginal appearance of these interesting objects, the technique of 
M ‘cative of an art peculiarly un-American, as is shown 

m Mr Moores figure i. There is an evenness about it and a 

ir r ^ -killed metal-worker. 

If that worker was an Indian the white man must have taught 

h^ the use of the tools. That the Indian in certain localities L 
P by more than one historian of 

Indian quickly surpassed his Spanish teacher in skill. 
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The repousse work, consisting of dots, lines, and curves (includ- 
ing circles) impressed on thin sheet-copper, as shown by Mr 
Moore’s discoveries, means infinitely more than the mere hammer- 
ing down of a nugget, for evenness had to be maintained through- 
out, and when attained it was requisite that it be continued through- 
out the whole process of creating the repousse decoration or effect. 

The amount of copper found by Mr Moore in his excavations 
indicates a source of supply more abundant than can be imagined to 
have been furnished by aboriginal trade, regardless of whether the 
supply came from Lake Superior or from Virginia, though such 
supply could have been furnished by the whites, with whom we 
know the Indians, from the very beginning, and from the St Law- 
rence to the Rio Grande, traded for copper. 

Le Moyne, the artist and author of the De Bry plates, was in 
Florida with the expedition of Rene Laudonniere, about 1 565. The 
plates referred to are in De Bry’s Brevis Narratio which constitutes 
part 2 of the Colleciiones Perigrinationum, published in Frank-fort- 
on-the-Main in 1591. Of this work Joseph Sabin, in his Diction- 
(iry of Books Relating to America, says: “ It is true that numerous 
plates were added to these texts, but they had been made for the 
most part after fanciful designs, adapted, some well, some ill.” Mr 
Moore, in apology, however, himself suggests Le Moyne’s want of 
exactness as to details. But admitting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, Mr Moore’s contention that Le Moyne did see these objects, 
I would call attention to plate 42, one of the series in this same 
volume, which represents an Indian standing over a French prisoner 
in the act of killing him with an axe, the axe having an eye to it and 
a helve in the eye. Therefore, to follow Mr Moore’s line of argu- 
ment, we should believe that the natives possessed such axes prior 
to the arrival of the whites, although we have Laudonniere’s asser- 
tion that he compensated the natives who sent him presents, with 
nxes, knives, glass beads, and mirrors. 

The plates represent, let us admit, metal plates ; they hang on 
the breasts of the natives and from their girdles, and in the fore- 
ground of one illustration are represented quite a pile of them. In 
De Bry’s plate 12 a native sorcerer is represented as kneeling in 
B Ottigny' s shield, which is of the exact type of the metal plates 
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figured. Let us go one step further in this interesting inspection. 
Laudonniere records that these natives told him that their women 
danced with plates of gold hanging from their girdles, the greater 
part of which came from the Spanish ships wrecked fifteen years 
before (or about 1550), and that numerous ships were wrecked in 
the straits. In the legends describing the forty-two plates of De 
Bry’s second volume, there is not a word of reference to copper 
ornaments, an omission which would appear very singular were one 
to suppose Le Moyne’s figures accurate. 

Hariot, in 1585, referring to the Raleigh expedition, describes 
conditions more accurately when he refers to receiving twenty-six 
deer-skins in exchange for a copper kettle, which the Indian im- 
mediately knocked a hole in and suspended from his neck as an 
ornament ; and this occurred on the Carolina coast, presumably 
nearer the source of aboriginal copper supply than was Florida. 
At this time Ralph Lane wrote from Roanoke to the Company in 
England that they could do no better than to send over copper 
articles of all kinds with which to trade, quaintly expressing his 
views that “ copper caryeth all so it be red.” 

I agree with Mr Moore that copper ornaments found in Florida 
could have been made there as well as anywhere ; but that signifies 
nothing, for the plates, if made in Florida, must have been fash- 
ioned through white influence, as shown in every line, and bj' their 
evenness and their curves. My reference to working nugget cop- 
per from the Lake Superior region was given for the purpose of 
recording my own experience — to show that / could not work it, 
although the specimens were sent to me as the most ductile they 
had in the region. But I did work a piece of fissure copper, from 
Virginia, to such thinness that I could bend it with the hand. 

Regarding the embossed work figured in De Bry’s illustrations, 
I submit there is no more reason to attribute it to savage origin 
than there is to so attribute the eyed axe above referred to. 

Narvaez was in Florida in 1528; twelve years later De Soto 
passed through the country ; both lost men there, and the numerous 
Spanish wrecks on the coast must have thrown many men into the 
hands of the natives up to the time of Laudonniere, from whom 
the natives could have learned the art of copper working. Le 
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Moyne, if he saw the plates, recorded also seeing the eyed axe. If 
seeing the plates made them aboriginal, what prevents the same 
argument from applying to the axe ? 

Having made an exhaustive study of aboriginal American pipes, 
or perhaps I should say primitive pipes, there can surely be no 
objection to my drawing deductions from personal experience, espe- 
cially where it is confined strictly to a line along which I am sup- 
posed to be able to form them intelligently. 

I do not deny the existence of dogs in Florida before the coming 
of the whites, nor do I admit it. I would say, however, that the 
want of references to dogs in the literature of the region indicates 
the probable absence of that animal, though the Coronado expedi- 
tion found dogs in the west in 1541 used as pack-animals, while 
Cabe^a de Vaca refers to dogs hundreds of miles west of where Mr 
Moore’s discovery of a dog bone was made. 

I do assert that the presence of dog bones in mounds is sug- 
gestive of European intercourse, and the same argument applies in 
the case of the finding of the bones of the great auk in a Florida 
shell-heap, which gave rise to much discussion as to how they got 
there. My suggestion that they may have been brought as sea 
stores by early voyagers was not received as worthy of considera- 
tion, but when so distinguished an osteologist as F. A. Lucas rec- 
ognizes from the same shell-heap “ the humerus of a typical dachs- 
hund,” * the suggestion I first made becomes almost a certainty, for 
the dog bone came from the same part of the heap as did the bones 
of the great auk. 

I see no reason why I should not reiterate my remark “ that 
the age of copper objects in mounds is by no means so universally 
accepted as Mr Moore suggests.” In this category I include also 
fhe finds in the Hopewell deposit as a matter of course. I claim 
lhat sheet-copper is suggestive of European influence and have 
difficulty in believing Mr Moore serious in asking of me the name 
of ‘‘any archeologist of note who shares my views as to copper.” 
I have asserted that there were such, and reassert it now. I may 
go even further and say that I can name one archeologist of inter- 
national reputation who agrees with me that the thin sheet-copper 

’ Science, February 20, 1903. 
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with repousse work on it owes its origin to European influence, but 
I have no right to bring others into a controversy for which Mr 
Moore and presumably others hold me alone responsible, a position 
which I am perfectly willing to defend. I can only feel grateful to Mr 
Moore for his personal opinion expressed of me individually, even 
though he does not consider my opinion of “ much avail ” on the 
copper question. But let us keep to the text and argue our sub- 
ject to archeologists, who form our jury. 

In such papers as I have written for publication by our National 
Museum I have never thought for an instant that any one could 
suppose what I have said should be considered to have official sig- 
nificance, for my work was solely that of a volunteer who had made 
a study which was regarded eis of sufficient value for publication 
by the Museum and which would be accepted by students as the 
author’s opinion and entirely on its own merits. 

Pipes of all forms in the United States, except the tubular pipe, 
as I have shown in my paper, belong in contiguous areas. To this 
I know of no exception. Both the mound type of pipe and the 
monitor pipe I have asserted to be of comparatively recent origin, 
for the reason that in places on certain of them are observed a num- 
ber of flat surfaces or facets, and in or on these facets appear series 
of three, four, and five (commonly the latter), straiight lines, par- 
allel and equidistant. These facets / can intimate only with a file. 
I cannot reproduce them with any stone tool, and could only be con- 
vinced to the contrary by some one actually reproducing the mark- 
ing or something slightly resembling it. I have explained my views 
on this subject to many archeologists, and assert that, up to the 
present, from no one have I heard a suggestion indicating a method 
by which the work could be imitated. When it is shown to be due 
to an Indian method of work I will be glad to accept the proof, for 
no good will be gained by maintaining a contrary course. Those 
pipes, considered artistically, are indicative in every line of Euro- 
pean technique. 

Mr Moore s assertion that the copper which I suggest was 
acquired by the Indians through trade and by shipwreck was sheet- 
brass as he can assert “ from personal experience, often repeated,” 
brings into the controversy the assertions of Hariot, Smith, and 
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others that the Indians so traded, and further, examples of copper 
kettles in the National Museum, of European make, worked into 
ornaments, are too numerous to admit of doubt as to their existence. 

For Mr Moore’s kind wishes for my conversion “ to our way 
of thinking,” I feel very grateful, and join freely in his wish, for 
its accomplishment is but a prerequisite to conviction of error, and 
when Mr Moore or any other person maintaining a similar belief 
offers suitable proof to overcome my scepticism on this subject, I 
will gladly proclaim my conversion. 

I have never denied the possession of copper by the aboriginal 
Americans ; on the contrary, I believe that practically all early voy- 
agers, from the Cabots and Verazzano to Cartier and Smith, refer 
to the use of it, one writer saying they had it of a thinness allow- 
ing of its being bent between the fingers. 

Every step of Mr Moore’s argument in his reply to my re- 
marks only emphasizes what I have contended from the beginning, 
and have never abandoned, that sheet-copper found in the mounds, 
or elsewhere, is strongly suggestive of European influence, conse- 
quently I fail to see what has been “thrown overboard”; but, to 
quote Mr Moore’s words, “ relying on proofs, historical, technolog- 
ical, and of association,” there is not a particle of valid evidence to 
sustain the contention of Mr Moore as to the aboriginal origin of 
most sheet-copper. On the contrary the natives did possess and 
work copper rudely and as a malleable stone. But when copper 
IS found in thin sheets and those sheets are embossed and orna- 
mented with repousse work; and when spear-heads are furnished 
with sockets, and the sockets are furnished with njiil holes, we may 
safely assert that white influences are proven. 

Of the excellence of Mr Moore’s work all American archeol- 
ogists are proud, and its appreciation is neither enhanced nor less- 
ened by the age of his finds. I even admit that the opinion of a 
majority of archeologists is adverse to my own on the subject of the 
origin of mound copper; nevertheless I maintain the correctness of 
my views. An auk bone in one place and with a dachshund ac- 
companiment, a glass bead in another, a crucifix in another, a fer- 
rule in another, medals in different localities, finger rings, curved 
base mound pipes, and even molded pipes with their artistic finish. 
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are all straws pointing in the single direction toward the first set- 
tlers, French, Dutch, and English, with their knowledge of artistic 
treatment and mechanical skill. 

The case is not unlike that of the paleolith. A few years ago 
all believed it indicative of a low stage of culture in America and 
elsewhere. A few of us, after experiment, recognized in the paleo- 
lith a mere reject, the shape of which could not be improved. At 
first this was considered, like the case under discussion, heterodox; 
but a few were convinced in time, after thorough investigation, of 
the proper position of the so-called paleolith. There are yet those 
in America who place their faith in the paleolithic period, but they 
are gradually lessening in number. Our European contemporaries 
will, in time, be convinced of their error we feel sure. For myself, 
the thin sheet-copper, considered from any point of view, with its 
repousse work has even less to stand upon and will in time be 
placed in the position to which it belongs, and that certainly post- 
Columbian. 

Since concluding my remarks above I have re-read Dr Cyrus 
Thomas’ paper on “ Mound Explorations ” in the Twelfth Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology. Referring to certain well-known 
plates from the Etowah mounds, in which the repousse work is 
prominent. Dr Thomas says (page 308): “ That they were not made 
by an aboriginal artisan of Central- America or Mexico of ante- 
Columbian times, I think is probable, if not from the designs them- 
selves, from the apparent evidence that the work was done in part 
with hard metallic tools.” Again (page 71 1): “What is here 
affirmed, and what, it is believed, can be successfully maintained by 
reference to and inspection of the articles, is, that many of them, 
found in the mounds as well as ancient graves, have been made from 
sheets of copper so uniform and even as to forbid the belief that 
they were hammered out with the rude implements possessed by 
the mound-builders of pre-Columbian times.” Dr Thomas suggests 
that a careful chemical and microscopical examination might settle 
the point. I have submitted these quoted remarks to Dr Thomas, 
who says he is of the same opinion still. I submit that Dr Thomas’ 
name will satisfy Mr Moore’s request and be an answer upon which 
both American and European archeologists may ponder. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Remarks by F. W. Putnam (Presented in his absence by 
Roland B. Dixon). 

There is exhibited in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
a large collection of objects obtained from an altar in the great mound of 
the Turner group in Ohio. This mound was unquestionably of very con- 
siderable antiquity ; and of the thousands of ornaments found on the 
altar, not one is in any way suggestive of contact with white people. In 
the collection there are several natural nuggets of native copper, others 
partly flattened by hammering, and several hammered into sheets of vary- 
ing thickness. The copper ornaments were evidently made by hammer- 
ing and cutting the copper into the desired shapes. This lot of copper 
illustrates the method of working the native copper by hammering. The 
e.rperiments that have been made in the Museum show that native copper 
can be thus hammered with stones. Not only does this lot of specimens 
prove the hammering of native copper, but with these copper objects 
there were found also pieces of meteoric iron, native silver, and a few 
hits of native gold that had been made into ornaments by first ham- 
mering the metals into thin sheets. One large piece of meteoric iron was 
evidently in its natural form, and another small piece had been flattened 
by hammering. Experiments have proved that this iron can be ham- 
mered with a stone. Celts of copper and of meteoric iron, made by ham- 
mering, have been found in other prehistoric mounds and are exhibited 
m the Museum. The question of making ornaments and implements of 
native copper by hammering, I had considered as settled twenty years 
ago, at the time my observations on the subject were first published. 
Moreover, Mr Moore’s research relating to the analyses of various copper 
objects found in the mounds is conclusive as to the origin of the copper. 

Remarks by George A. Dorsey 

f have been familiar with the Hopewell copper for many years, 
have worked over it a great deal, have done something myself in regard 
to hammering copper with primitive tools. While still a student at 
Cambridge I satisfied myself that all the copper from the Hopewell 
mounds was of Indian origin, an opinion which I still hold. 


ANTH., n. S., S—4- 



ARE THE HOPEWELL COPPER OBJECTS PREHIS- 
TORIC ? 

By warren K. MOOREHEAD 

At the Washington meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, held conjointly with that of Section H of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, I read a brief paper on 
the Hopewell copper objects, and it is now my wish to present a 
more extended communication on the subject. 

Mr Clarence B. Moore, whose valuable work in southeastern 
United States is so favorably known to all who are interested in 
American archeology, has recently called my attention to two sen- 
tences in my review of Mr Fowke’s Archaological History of Ohio, 
published in the American Anthropologist (volume iv. No. 3), which 
might be regarded by some as evidence that European objects were 
found in the Hopewell mounds of Ohio. If any one so construes 
these sentences, he gives to them an interpretation exactly the oppo- 
site of that which I wish to convey. 

When the land on which the Hopewell group of mounds is 
situated was cleared, about the year 1800, it was covered with a 
heavy forest growth of oak, walnut, etc., but on the upper one of 
the two terraces of the enclosure the growth was largely of oak. 
Evidence based on the age of timber is very unsatisfactory, and one 
cannot say with certainty whether the largest trees growing from 
the mounds were two hundred or four hundred years of age. The 
fields have been cultivated for many years, and the height of each 
tumulus has been reduced and the diameter greatly extended. Our 
best evidence as to the antiquity of the mounds, therefore, is 
obtained from the excavations. These evidences are : 

First. Five or six of the mounds contain peculiarly shaped 
altars of burnt clay. These are confined to southern Ohio and are 
not mentioned by the earliest travelers who witnessed the southern 
Indians building mounds. The altars here referred to are those of 
the type described by Squier and Davis and in my own writings, 
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and not those formed of blocks of wood, squares of stone, and simi- 
lar structures. 

Second. The presence of chalcedony from Flint Ridge. So far 
as can be ascertained the Flint Ridge material was not used in his- 
toric times. 

Third. Substances not native to Ohio. In reviewing Mr Fowke’s 
book I used the term “ foreign ” in allusion to objects found outside 
of Ohio ; if I had been writing on the United States in general, I 
should not have employed the word, for in matters of such impor- 
tance as the antiquity of the Hopewell group, one cannot be too 
careful in the use of explanatory terms. In no other mounds have 
so many different substances been found. Without going into detail 
I may mention as having been unearthed during the Hopewell exca- 
vations, copper, mica, obsidian, galena, a fossil, sea-shells, sharks’ 
teeth, and Tennessee flint. Cannel coal, Flint Ridge material, and 
graphite slate were also found, but these cannot be considered to 
have come from a distance exceeding eighty or a hundred miles. 
Excepting the copper, these materials in themselves, whether 
obtained by barter or by travel, might not be evidences of antiquity, 
but the copper alone is sufficient to prove the pre-Columbian origin 
of the Hopewell group. The careful analysis made by Mr Moore 
and published some years ago in his “As to Copper from the 
Mounds of the St. Johns River, Florida,” showed that copper not 
only from other mounds but that from the Hopewell group con- 
tained a higher percentage of pure copper than the European com- 
mercial copper of two centuries or more ago. This cannot be gain- 
said. The presence of half-hammered nuggets in the Hopewell 
effigy mound was, to my mind, conclusive evidence. These nuggets 
do not present the smooth surface of copper beaten with an iron 
hammer, nor are the forms regular. They have undoubtedly been 
rudely shaped with stone hammers, showing a process but begun. 
In June last I visited Wisconsin and was astonished at the amount 
of drift-copper occurring on the surface between Two Rivers and 
Princeton, a distance of about one hundred miles. I obtained a 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds of specimens of varying .sizes, some 
of which have been partly worked by man. The hammered pieces 
Were larger than those found in the Hopewell group. None of 
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them was cut from European commercial bars; all are from the 
drift or were mined in the Superior-Michigan region. 

Can the advocate of the modem origin of all our mound-groups, 
in which the highest culture is in evidence, claim that French, 
Spanish, English, Dutch, or American traders obtained metal carry- 
ing a higher percentage of copper than the European copper of the 
times in which they lived, worked some of it into such strange sym- 
bols as the swastika and many cosmic figures and combinations, or 
into thin sheets ; made immense copper axes (one of which weighed 
nearly thirty-eight pounds), and long bar-shaped objects of solid 
copper weighing from ten to thirty pounds, such as has been found 
in Wisconsin ; and after doing this skilful work have hammered 
with stones some ill-shaped nuggets and traded these masses of 
varying forms, representing many stages of workmanship, to the 
natives to be placed by them in the mounds ? Is there any field 
evidence of such a contention? Can we logically conceive of an 
illiterate trader (for not one in a dozen of the early traders could 
either read or write) knowing aught concerning the swastika or the 
cosmic symbols? It is well known that traders did carry brass, 
beads, kettles, and the like into the Indian country ; but imagine a 
trader visiting the Hopewell group with sixty-eight copper axes in 
his possession, ranging from four ounces to thirty-eight pounds in 
weight ! And there is no European or American axe of white 
man’s make of the peculiar form of the Hopewell specimens. 

The designs in sheet-copper are so intricate that up to the pres- 
ent no one has been able to correctly interpret them. Professor 
Putnam and Mr Willoughby have published a paper on these 
strange designs which, up to the present time, is the only attempt at 
explanation that has been rnade.^ To assert that any of the objects 
found during the Hopewell explorations are of European origin, or 
that the art products of these mounds were inspired by a knowledge 
of the white man’s methods, is to assume a position, it appears to 
me, directly contrary to that which the facts warrant. 

There is another strong argument in favor of the pre-Columbian 
origin of the copper objects from the Ohio mounds. La Salle’s 
chroniclers are silent in regard to the Lower Scioto region, and it is 


1 “Symbolism in Ancient American Art," Proceedings of the A. A. A. S., 1896. 
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not probable that any explorer or trader visited the Ohio valley prior 
to La Salle’s time. If the villages of this section had been occupied 
by the Indians in 1669, when La Salle conversed with the Shawnee 
prisoner, he surely would have mentioned them. 

Let us consider the field evidence again. An inspection of the 
village sites on the Scioto and its tributaries, where the Shawnees 
lived for so long, reveals very little village refuse. Save at Frank- 
fort (in Ross county, six miles from Hopewell), there are no 
mounds or other works near the village sites. Now, curiously 
enough, the Frankfort site (Chillicothe-on-Paint *) was to the east, 
and extended over the edge of a fortification of pre-Columbian char- 
acter. There were four mounds in or near the enclosure, and it is 
well known that the Shawnees did not use them, and in these 
mounds we found the usual Lower Scioto copper objects, etc., 
when we opened them in 1888 and 1889. 

The Shawnees buried their dead in trenches and graves in the 
eastern part of the town, and as these graves have frequently been 
opened, an excellent opportunity has been afforded of contrasting 
the modern with the pre-Columbian mortuary accompaniments. In 
these trenches and graves glass beads, brass kettles, and iron knives 
have been found with the human remains ; in the mounds there 
were two small altars, pyrula shells, pipes, etc.; but in the graves 
no pyrula shells, no monitor pipes, no copper, no slate ornaments 
were found. 

On the known historic sites in southern Ohio so little is found 
that, were it not for our records of Logan, or Tecumseh, or Corn- 
stalk, we would be inclined to conclude that roving hunters incapa- 
ble of producing men of ability lived there. The great Illinois 
sites mentioned by La Salle are covered with the usual village 
debris of bone, shell, stone, and clay, but not in such quantity as at 
Madisonville, at Two Rivers (Wisconsin), or at Highbys and other 
points on the Scioto. These Scioto sites not only display evidence 
of long occupancy by a few people or of a large population for a 
limited period, but they are surrounded by or are in combination 
with great enclosures or mound-groups. In them the art is not 

^ Chillicothe means ‘‘Place of residence.^* There were several towns bearing the 
name^ Old, Upper, Lower, etc. 
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confined to the scanty scrapers, rude hammers, and knives or axes 
of the Shawnee and Illinois sites. On the contrary, the art is the 
best found east of the Pueblo country. If these tribes were living 
when Sir John Hawkins’ men passed through the middle of the 
continent, about the year 1570, on their way from Nicaragua to 
Cape Breton, supposing that the sailors traversed the Ohio valley, 
they would have left us a glimpse of these Scioto sites. But the 
book on their wanderings is, of course, silent on the subject. It 
mentions the Iroquois, but that is about the only tribe we can rec- 
ognize with certainty. 

Dr Cyrus Thomas has said that the Shawnees came to Ohio in 
times of antiquity. I do not believe he has determined the date of 
this move — if he has, I court correction. That their village was 
alongside one of the earth enclosures, yet totally distinct from it ; 
that the art products of the two are quite dissimilar — one being 
crude, the other more advanced, — are further evidences, to my 
mind, of the pre-Columbian origin of the mound-groups and their 
contents in Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana. 
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PRIMITIVE COPPER WORKING 

a. Part of a copper ear-omameDt from a mound of the Hopewell group, 
Ohio. Modem copy of the above made by primitive processes. 



PRIMITIVE METAL WORKING 


By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 

Apropos of the discussion at the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association at Washington of the sheet-copper objects from the 
niounds, a brief account of an experiment in native copper working 
with primitive tools, made by the writer in 1894, may not be with- 
out interest. Only two trials were made to form sheets from native 
copper, both of which were successful. The first sheet produced 
was from a nugget from an altar of an Ohio mound, the second 
was from native copper from the Lake Superior region. But one 
attempt was made to form an ornament from a sheet of copper thus 
produced, the result of which is shown in b of the accompanying 
plate XI. The upper figure *(«) of the same plate represents half 
of an ear-ornament from an extensive deposit of copper objects in a 
naound of the Hopewell group, Ohio. Although larger and more 
elaborate ornaments were found, this object was chosen for repro- 
duction because its construction from a nugget of native copper in- 
volved all the various processes necessary for making any object 
of metal from these mounds — hammering, annealing, grinding, 
cutting, embossing, perforating, and polishing. 

The experiment was carried out upon a sea-beach strewn with 
water-worn stones of all sizes. Placing upon a smooth stone a 
piece of native copper from the Lake Superior region, and using 
an oval water-worn stone cus a hammer, the copper was carefully 
beaten. A few blows sufficed to show the tendency of the copper to 
crack along the edges as it expanded. This tendency was over- 
come by annealing. It was only by careful hammering and repeated 
annealing that the mass was formed into a thin sheet. When the 
sheet had attained the required size it was ground to a uniform thick- 
ness between two flat stones, the work being hastened by the addi- 
tion of fine sand. 

The sheet was cut into circular form by incising partly through 
the copper wth sharp flints and breaking off the superfluous metal. 
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The rough edges were then ground smooth on stones. As the four 
disks forming the pair of ornaments which served as a pattern were 
remarkably alike in size and contour, and appeared to have been 
made over the same mold, a modern form of the required shape 
was constructed from a piece of driftwood by charring and scraping 
and cutting with sharp flints. Over this form the copper disk was 
molded by light hammering and by pressure, the burnishing and 
pressing tool being made from a splinter broken from a beef-bone 
found on the beach. During the pressing and embossing process it 
was necessary to anneal the copper several times in a small fire 
kindled upon the sand. The perforations were made by using a 
rudely chipped flint as a drill and reamer. The ornament was pol- 
ished with fine sand, and afterward with wood ashes. 

The remarkable objects wrought. from copper, silver, and mete- 
oric iron from the Turner and Liberty groups, Ohio, on exhibition 
in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, and those from the Hope- 
well group in the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago, should he 
carefully studied by all students interested in primitive metal work- 
ing. These collections include nuggets of meteoric iron,* copper, 
and silver, most of them hammered to a greater or lesser degree. 
Among the finished implements and ornaments are celts and small 
cutting tools of copper and meteoric iron ; head, breast, and other 
personal ornaments of copper, meteoric iron, and silver, and spool- 
shaped ear-ornaments of copper, some of which are overlaid with 
thin sheets of meteoric iron or silver. Symmetrical hemispheres of 
clay from half an inch to two inches in diameter were very neatly 
covered with thin sheets of meteoric iron, copper, or silver, the plate 
of metal on the flat side of the ornament having two perforations 
for attachment. Many symbolic designs cut from thin copper are 
also in the collections,^' and to a student of the higher symbolism of 
the American Indian these designs are of themselves sufficient proof 
of the native origin of the objects. 

A dozen or more small sheets of gold hammered from small 

* For notices of meteoric iron from the Ohio mounds, with drawings and analyses, 
also for a brief account of the objects from the Turner group, see Professor Putnam^s 
notes in Peabody Museu?n Reports, vol. iii. 

2 See Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science for 
J895, p. 302. 
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nuggets, but otherwise unworked, were taken from one of the altars 
of the Turner group and may be seen at the Peabody Museum. 
With this fact in mind, one should not too hastily question the state- 
ments of early writers that gold objects have been taken from the 
Ohio mounds. The more important evidences tending to show that 
the sheet-metal objects noted above are of prehistoric origin, may 
be summed up as follows : 

1. The extensive prehistoric mines where native copper and sil- 
ver were obtained. 

2. The occurrences in the mounds of native copper and silver in 
nuggets, both worked and in their natural state, in company with 
ornaments from thin sheets of the same metals. 

3. The ornaments from the Turner, Hopewell, and Liberty 
groups are strictly of native design. 

4. The motifs of the symbolic forms expressed in the designs of 
many of the objects are the same as those occurring in objects of 
bone, shell, and stone throughout a large portion of America. 

5- The simple art of fonning sheets of copper, silver, and gold 
(as well as the more advanced arts of metallurgy) was known and 
practised by the cultured tribes of the Peruvian region in prehistoric 
times. It is not probable that any archeologist will claim that the 
thin sheets from which many of the prehistoric Peruvian ornaments 
were cut, large though some of them were, were rolled by machi- 
nery , or that any processes other than those of hammering, anneal- 

grinding, embossing, and perforating were followed in their 
construction. 

6. Practical demonstrations have shown that any of the metal 
objects from the above mounds could have been made by processes 
known to the Indians at the time of their first contact with whites.* 

7- There is no evidence whatever of the European origin of the 
sheet-copper from the Turner, Liberty, or Hopewell groups, or that 
the mounds themselves are of post -Columbian date. 

* That the Indians of the low grade of culture of the northern Athapascans under- 
stood the art of annealing is shown by a passage in Heame*s narrative of his journey to 
Coppermine river in I 77 ^* Writing of the native copper of that region, he says ; ** By 
the help of fire, and two stones, they can beat it out to any shape they wish.” — Samuel 

Heame, A Journey to the Northern Ocean, p. 175. 



AMERICAN INDIAN GAMES (1902) 

By STEWART CULIN 

It is with some hesitation that I again present an article on a 
subject which has engaged my attention for many years. I propose 
briefly to summarize the results of my investigations of Indian games 
since 1897, when, in a paper read before the American Folk-lore 
Society, ' I announced the conclusions to which I had arrived at that 
time. Since that period, chiefly through the enthusiastic energy of 
my friend Dr George A. Dorsey, a vast amount of new material 
has been collected which has greatly increased the probabilities of 
comparative study. 

I have now to propose a new classification of Indian games, a 
classification similar to that used in the arrangement of the collection 
exhibited by the University of Penn.sylvania at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, and one designed to include all our aboriginal 
games in which implements are employed. Indian children play a 
great variety of games, chiefly mimetic, without implements, such 
as tag, etc., corresponding with those of the children of civilization, 
but their exclusion does not affect the issues which are involved in 
the present discussion. 

The games of the American Indians may be divided into two 
general classes — games of chance and games of dexterity. Games 
of pure calculation, such as chess, are entirely absent. The games 
of chance fall into one of two categories : First, games in which im- 
plements, like dice, are thrown at random to determine a number 
or numbers, the sum of the counts being kept with sticks, pebbles, 
etc., or upon an abacus or counting board or circuit ; second, games 
in which one or more of the players guess in which of two or more 
places an odd or particularly marked lot is concealed, success or 
failure resulting in the gain or loss of counters. 

The games of dexterity may be enumerated as : First, archery 
in its various modifications ; second, a game of shooting at a moving 

^ Journal of Amincau Folk-lore, vol. XI, pp. 245-252, Oct.-Dec., 1898. 
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target consisting of a netted wheel or of a ring ; third, a game of 
sliding javelins upon the hard ground or ice ; fourth, the game of 
ball in several highly specialized forms; fifth, the racing games, 
more or less interrelated to and complicated with the ball games. 
In addition there is a subclass of the game of shooting at a moving 
target, of which it is a miniature and solitaire form. Games of all 
these classes are found among all the Indian tribes of North Amer- 
ica, and constitute the games, par excellence, of the Indians. Chil- 
dren have a variety of other amusements, but those above described 
are played only by men and women, youths and maidens, and not 
by children, and usually at fixed seasons, once as the accompaniment 
of certain festivals or religious rites. 

There is a well-marked affinity and relationship between the 
manifestations of the same game, even among the most widely sep- 
arated tribes, the variations being more in the material of the im- 
plements, due to environment, than to the object or method of play. 
Precisely the same games are played by tribes belonging to unre- 
lated linguistic stocks, and in general the variations do not follow 
the differences in language. At the same time there appears to be 
a progressive change from what seems to be the oldest form, from 
a center in southwestern United States along lines north, northeast, 
and east. Similar changes probably occurred along lines radiating 
from the same center southward into Mexico. From such accounts 
of the Aztec games as have come down to us, they appear to be 
invariably higher developments of the games of the wilder tribes. 
Under no circumstances could they be regarded as the original 
forms. In the same way, the old games found in the cliff-dwellings 
are frequently of more highly developed types than those which 
exist among living tribes. The games of the Eskimo are all exten- 
sions of the same games we find among the Indians, but show always 
greater simplicity, lack of tradition, and a degradation of form which 
Would preclude their being regarded as the source of the Indian 
games. 

There is no evidence that any of the games above described 
were imported into America at any time, either before or after the 
conquest. On the other hand, they appear to be the direct and 
natural outgrowth of aboriginal institutions in America. They 
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show no modifications due to white influence other than the decay 
which characterizes all Indian customs under existing conditions. 
It is possible, however, that the wide distribution of the “ hand 
game ” is a matter of comparatively recent date, due to wider and 
less restricted intercourse through the abolition of tribal wars. 
Playing cards, and probably the simple board game known to the 
English as “ merrills,” are the only games borrowed by the Indians 
from the whites. On the other hand, we have taken lacrosse in 
the north and racket in the south ; and the Mexicans of the Rio 
Grande play most of the Indian games under Spanish names. 

My first conclusion as to the interrelation and common origin 
of Indian games was based on a comparative study of the stick- 
dice game, published in the Report of the U. S. National Museum 
for 1 896. It appeared that the number of the sticks was originally 
four, and that the dice were originally made of canes, being the 
shaftments of arrows, painted or burned with marks corresponding 
with those used to designate the arrows of the four world-quarters. 
One of the four arrow-canes bore special marks which identified it 
with the throwing-sticks anciently used in the Southwest to propel 
an arrow in lieu of a bow. This specially marked cane, which gave 
an additional count when it fell uppermost, is perpetuated in a sim- 
ilarly marked implement giving an augmented count in a majority 
of the stick-dice games played throughout the continent. In the 
same way the marks on the other sticks can be referred very directly 
to the arrow-cane shaftments of the world-quarters. Again, in one 
of the widely distributed types of the guessing games, the number 
of places of concealment is four, and the implements in which the 
object was hidden were derived from the four marked arrow-shaft- 
ments of the four directions. In general, in all the games we find 
an arrow, or a derivative of the arrow, the predominant implement, 
and the conception of the four world-quarters the fundamental 
idea. 

It became apparent that the relation of the Indian games to 
each other m the same area, and each to its counterpart among all 
t e tribes, is largely dependent on their origin in magical ceremonies. 

ac o each game we find a ceremony in which the game was a 
significant part. The ceremony has commonly disappeared, and 
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the game survives as an amusement, but often with traditions and 
observances that serve to connect it with its original purpose. It 
follows that a correct understanding of the origin and final signifi- 
cance of our Indian games can be obtained only through a more or 
less perfect knowledge of the rituals and symbolism of the various 
tribes. Fortunately there remain certain tribes in which games 
occupy their original place in the religious life of the people, or a 
middle stage in which they are practised both as a rite and as an 
amusement. This is true both in Zuni and in the Hopi towns of Ari- 
zona. The Zuni war god Ahaiuta is the patron of games, and the 
offerings deposited at his shrine consist of miniature representations 
of the gaming implements. On the Hopi altars, which are erected 
in the kivas at the various annual ceremonies, the gaming imple- 
ments are the most significant objects. This is especially true of 
the altars of the Flute fraternities, where we see the miniature ring 
and dart of the hoop-and-pole game, the kicking billets of the 
kicked-stick race, and the tubes of the hidden-ball game — the 
latter often stuck like flowers in two sand mountains, corresponding 
with the two sand mountains of the Zuni game. 

The altar itself frequently appears to be the place where the 
divination was performed with the gaming implements. Not a few 
of the ceremonial oflerings that are made at shrines prove to be 
conventionalized games, and even the images of the gods themselves, 
round billets, are related in some direct way to the gaming tubes, if, 
indeed, they are not derived from them. In one instance a sand 
or dry painting is used as the gaming circuit or diagram. 

Turning to the masks and other paraphernalia worn in the 
dances and ceremonies, we find a constant use of the gaming im- 
plements as essential parts of the costume. The ring at the base 
of the Hopi and Zuni masks is the gaming ring for the hoop-and- 
pole game. We discover it again among the Hupa in California, 
where a feather dart is stuck in either side. It is not unlikely to be 
the origin of the headbands of the northern coast tribes. Indeed 
the rings and bands of Indian costume may in general be traced to 
the game ring. As an illustration in point we find miniature rings 
surprisingly like game-rings worn as hair-omaments by the Chey- 
enne, Arapaho, and Dakota. At last I learn that they are prizes for 
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the hoop-and-pole game, awarded to the successful contestant for 
a year. 

Returning to the Hopi masks, we discover that their ring-shaped 
mouths are also gaming rings. On one the nose consists of a 
feather dart placed just above it. The masks themselves are de- 
rived from the tubes of the hidden ball. Their eyes are the balls 
that are hidden, and one finds the counting-sticks placed like a 
visor over certain specimens. Again, the netted hoop of the hoop- 
and-pole rises as part of the head-dress of other masks. The 
head-dress of the Flute priest at Oraibi consists of the com-husk 
wheel and darts, and the four flower-like cups of the hidden ball. 

Nor, as I have already indicated, is this use of gaming imple- 
ments confined to any particular tribe or tribes. For example, the 
woven and painted cloth that is worn suspended from the forehead 
down the back, among the Hupa, is the mat upon which they 
played their favorite game of sticks, or kin. 

Turning now from the altars and costumes to the ceremonies 
themselves, we find the games surviving in their original forms. 
The idea of the dual principles of nature — the masculine and the 
feminine — is everywhere conspicuous in their symbolism. The 
arrow, in general, is regarded as masculine. The common female 
symbol is the netted wheel or one of its many derivatives. This 
netted wheel is copied from the spider-web, the attribute of the 
Spider-woman, the Earth-goddess, the mother of the Twin War-gods. 
The ceremonies in which it is employed are magical rites to secure 
fertility, and the games in which it is used are all significant of the 
same idea. Among the Dakota it is called the elk game. The 
Pawnee know it as the buffalo game, and play it “ to make buffalo.” 
The Wasco of Columbia river play it to insure a good run of salmon. 
Among the Hopi its employment is bound up with the fertilization 
and growth of corn. In its miniature and solitaire form, of which 
I have already spoken, it is played by lovers and is widely known 
as the “ match-making ” or “ matrimonial ” game. 

Turning to another of the sacred games for which the implements 
are sacrificed upon the altar of the War-god, we find the stone ball 
of the kicking-race ceremonially deposited on the Hopi Powantu 
altar, and the race itself a magical rite to secure fields within its 
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circuit against sandstorms. The ball-race is repeated by many of 
the adjacent tribes, with some of whom, as with the Mexicans of 
the Rio Grande, it has lost all ceremonial significance. 

In general the ball games have yielded least fruitful results to 
my comparative study. The two principal games were racket and 
shinny. The morphology of the racket is not yet clear to me. 
It appears to ha\'e some connection with the web of the Spider- 
goddess, but I am unable to demonstrate that this was the source of 
its origin. On the other hand it is a practical throwing contrivance, 
akin to the throwing-stick. The game of ball with rackets may be a 
dramatization of war. Mr Mooney has pointed out that the ball 
game receives the name of war among the Cherokee. Shinny in 
general is the woman’s game, but among some tribes it is played 
by men. As to the ball, there are two forms, one bag-shaped, and 
the other disk-shaped, flat, with a medial seam. The two sides of 
the latter are frequently painted different colors, and the ball itself 
has a symbolism, not yet understood, referable to the earth, the 
moon, or the sun. 

Of all the American ball games, the most interesting and pecu- 
liar is the widely-distributed woman’s game of double ball. I found 
it among the Hupa, played by men with two billets tied with cords, 
and was led to refer it to the ceremony in the Hopi Flute “ dance 
where the Flute-boy and Flute-maid toss an annulet and a billet by 
means of a slender stick into the meal-traced cloud syrnbols, as 
they advance in procession back to the mesa on the ninth day of 
the ceremony. This theory received unexpected confirmation in a 
discovery made by the Hyde Exploring Expedition at Pueblo 
Bonito. Here, in a sacrificial deposit in one of the chambers, were 
a number of beautiful flutes, together with curved billets and sticks 
for throwing them, easily recognizable as having been used in a 
game or ceremony akin to the double-ball game. 

Time and space do not permit me here to enter into a discus- 
sion of the details of the games. To me their direct interest is ex- 
ceeded by the many side-lights which are thrown by their study on 
primitive life and thought, by the many practical identifications of 
things which heretofore have been strange and obscure. A single 
illustration will sufifice : The Zuni, like many other tribes, play a 
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dice game in a flat basket similar in form to the Oraibi basket -trays. 
It has been a favorite notion with me that this appliance was in 
some way a derivative of a shield, and I was led to collect informa- 
tion about the flat Hopi baskets. From a manuscript of the late 
A. M. Stephen, who spent many years among the Hopi, I learned 
that their name for shield is til-ii' -po-o-ta ; but pd -o-ta is the name 
of these flat baskets. With this significant information it became ap- 
parent that these baskets, with their figures of eagles, etc., used for 
offerings on the shrine, were basket shields. This identification fur- 
nishes a clue to the explanation of many basket patterns. The so- 
called Navaho marriage basket, with its “ life-line,” contains a con- 
ventionalized bird, made “ alive ” by the break in the design which 
thus determines it as a bird. It would seem, too, with this expla- 
nation in mind, that the identification of many of the Hopi bowl 
designs becomes comparatively easy. 



PROGRESS IN ANTHROPOLOGY AT PEABODY 
MUSEUM, YALE UNIVERSITY 

By GEORGE GRANT MAC CURDY 

In a review of anthropology at Yale University Museum as it 
is, one is unconsciously led to ask what it might have been had the 
late Prof. O. C. Marsh chosen that subject instead of paleontology 
for special research, and it once looked as if he might have done 
so. One of his earliest scientific papers. Description of an Ancient 
Sepulchral Mound near Newark, Ohio} made its appearance in 1 866, 
the year his official connection with Yale College began. The con- 
tents of that Ohio mound became the nucleus of an anthropological 
collection that has grown slowly but constantly ever since. But 
Professor Marsh soon became so absorbed in paleontological re- 
search that his interest in anthropology continued to manifest itself 
in collecting only. He had time neither to study the materials 
gathered nor to make a 'systematic exhibit of them. 

The work of installation along definite lines was begun in the 
spring of 1899, soon after Professor Marsh’s death. A series rep- 
resenting the Paleolithic period of Europe was the first to be taken 
np, the arrangement being in conformity with de Mortillet’s system 
of relative chronology.* This was followed by the Swiss Lake- 
dwelling collection and an unusually fine Scandinavian neolithic 
series, the latter being classified in accordance with the latest work 
by Sophus Muller of Copenhagen.* 

Last year was devoted to Egypt, Greenland, and Alaska. Judge 
Victor C. Barringer, during a long residence in Egypt, made a large 
collection of antiquities which were first deposited in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City, and later (1890) were 
bought for the Yale Museum. Part of this collection, with the 
recent annual accessions from the Egypt Exploration Fund, have 
been placed on exhibition. For the Greenland exhibit the Museum 

American Journal of Science, vol. 42, pp. I-II. 

^ Le Prlhistorique, Paris, 1900. 

^Nordische Alterthumskunde, Strassburg, 1897. 
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is indebted to Mr Benjamin Hoppin, Yale ’72. One of its features 
is a mounted Eskimo figure, prepared by Mr H. W. Hendley, 
under the supervision of Prof W. H. Holmes, of the United 
States National Museum. The most prominent features of the 
Alaskan exhibit are two large wooden totemic figures, one of a 
bear from the ridge-pole of a Tongass dwelling, and the other of 
a raven, heron, or kingfisher which marked the site of a Tongass 
shaman’s grave. They were given to the Museum by Dr Wesley 
R. Coe, of Yale, who collected them while a member of the Harri- 
man Alaska Expedition. These exhibits, together with a consider- 
able amount of miscellaneous labeling, represent what was accom- 
plished in the way of installation during the three years ending June 
30, 1902. 

But the chief purpose of this paper is to record the progress of 
anthropology at the Museum since last June. This progress has 
been along the line (i) of accessions, including field-work, and (2) of 
installations. The accessions come under the head of purchases, 
gifts, and loan collections. Some field work was done in two dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Through information furnished by the 
Reverend Heber H. Beadle, of Bridgeton, New Jersey, an arche- 
ological' reconnoissance of a portion of the Farmington river valley, 
lying to the north and to the south of New Hartford, was undertaken 
early in the autumn. There are outcrops of a rather coarse, fibrous 
steatite or soapstone on the farms of Henry C. Butler, Lucas H. 
Mason, and G. C. Beckwith, in the Nepaug valley, about three miles 
south of New Hartford. Mr Mason, who acted as our guide, had 
recently found a number of worked blocks of soapstone, one of 
which had been transported and set up in front of his house. This 
latter measures between three and four feet long, a foot or more 
wide, and somewhat less than two feet in height, with deep, parallel, 
transverse incisions and the beginnings of one or two longitudinal 
grooves. These were evidently the first steps toward blocking out 
soapstone vessels. 

On the stone wall in front of Mr Butler’s farmhouse there is 
another, somewhat smaller, block of carved steatite, which was 
found on the ridge to the east of the farmhouse and not far from 
where the block mentioned above came. This is the rough draft of 
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a statue. On the head, which is slightly differentiated from the 
body by a circumferential groove, there are traces of human fea- 
tures — eyes, nose, mouth, and chin — produced by simple engrav- 
ing. When doubt was expressed as to the authenticity of these 
scratches, Mr Mason emphatically asserted that they were found 
on the block when it was uncovered. 

Mr Mason recently exposed the worked surface of either a 
soapstone bowlder or outcrop near the top of the ridge already 
mentioned, and not far from the southern boundary of land belong- 
ing to Mr Butler. The quarries of the Connecticut Asbestos Min- 
mg Company are located on the same tract of land. 

Two visits were made to the Nepaug locality, the first in com- 
pany with Prof C. E. Beecher and Dr Geo. F. Eaton, both of Yale 
University Museum, and the second in company with Dr Eaton 
only. Mr Mason, who was our guide the second time also, took 
us to a soapstone ledge which he discovered last spring on the land 
of Mr Beckwith. This ledge lies just west of a little stream which 
separates it from the ridge where the carved blocks of soapstone 
were found, and which flows in a southerly direction for about a 
mile, emptying into the Nepaug after crossing the Collinsville road 
just above Mr Beckwith’s house. The outcrop has an almost 
north-and-south strike, and a dip of about 45° to the west. Its 
southern projection is completely denuded, and stands ten or twelve 
feet above the surrounding level. To the northward it disappears 
beneath a rising surface. The deposit has a laminated structure, 
and that the aboriginal workmen took advantage of this is seen in 
the flat-topped stumps or scars in the centers of bowl-shaped de- 
pressions which contained the incipient vessels until severed from 
the parent ledge. Two such markings were already exposed, and 
the upper portions of two more were visible above the layer of earth 
at the base of the ledge. Removing this layer we came upon a 
deposit of soapstone chippings reduced to the fineness of sawdust, 
buried in which were angular fragments of large quartzite pebbles. 
A depression in the top of the ledge, immediately to the north of 
Its exposed portion, was partly filled with earth and leaves, and was 
apparently produced by the removal of many cubic yards of the 
soapstone. Displacing this earth-covering, we soon exposed half 
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a dozen vessel-scars of various shapes and sizes. Mr Beckwith has 
promised to protect the ledge as long as it remains in his possession. 
We found no vessels at that point, but were so fortunate as to secure 
a perfect one, which had been discovered about a foot below the bed 
of a small brook by R. R. Royce, a workman in the employ of Mr 
Beckwith, while excavating for a milk-house. The spot where the 
vessel was found is not more than a mile from the ledge. 

Steatite ledges and bowlders also occur some two or three miles 
north of New Hartford, and near the village of Pleasant Valley. 
Walter E. Manchester, of Pleasant Valley, conducted us to a large 
worked bowlder by the roadside, a short distance south of the vil- 
lage green. He also took us to a rock-shelter, which had been dis- 
covered two years ago by F. J. Daniels, within the town limits of 
Barkhamsted, on land belonging to Alvin Stewart. This shelter, 
which is formed by an outcrop of gneiss, is on the southern slope of 
a high hill, and faces the south. Its floor was excavated to a depth of 
twenty inches or more by Mr Manchester, who found several hun- 
dred specimens, many of them broken, consisting chiefly of frag- 
ments of soapstone dishes, stone implements used in quarrying 
soapstone, drills, arrowpoints, pottery fragments of both plain and 
decorated ware, broken deer bones, and charcoal. Mr Manchester 
has given the entire collection to the Yale Museum. There is a thin 
seam of steatite which outcrops in the shelter where the floor and 
ceiling meet, but it was probably not thick enough to admit of 
profitable exploitation. It is about half a mile from the shelter 
to the nearest outcrops of steatite in any considerable quantity, al- 
though there are plenty of drift bowlders of steatite not more than 
a hundred yards away. 

A rock-shelter in another part of Connecticut was also visited, 
this time in company with Mr Alfred E. Hammer, of Branford. 
The shelter is less than a mile southwest of North Guilford, and 
the discovery that it contained Indian antiquities was made by Mr 
Lane while seeking cover there from a heavy rain-storm. Mr 
Lane’s attention was first attracted to the blackness of the earth 
beneath his feet, and the thought occurred to him of transporting it 
to enrich his flower-beds. In ascertaining the depth of the black 
deposit he turned up flint implements. A later and somewhat 
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thorough exploitation of the shelter netted results in the uncover- 
ing by Mr Lane of six or seven hundred stone implements, most of 
which are now in Mr Hammer’s private collection. No pottery 
was found. The shelter is formed in and under a bed of coarse 
sandstone conglomerate with a very gentle dip to the east and a 
north-and-south strike. It is perfectly dry and commodious, being 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet long, five to four- 
teen feet high, and with an average depth of about ten feet. It 
faces westward, of course, and looks through woodland out upon a 
brook of clear, cold water not more than fifty yards away. An old 
Indian trail passes within a few feet of its northern extremity. 

It will be possible to enumerate only the more important acces- 
sions received since last June : 

The Misses Terry, of New Haven, have deposited in the Museum 
an elaborate beaded ceremonial shirt of buckskin, presented to their 
brother. General Alfred H. Terry, by a Sioux chief. 

This year’s annual gift of Egyptian antiquities from the “ Egypt 
Exploration Fund ” comes from two well-known localities, Abydos 
and Fayum, and will soon be added to the previous gifts from the 
Fund already on exhibition. One hundred flint implements belong 
lo the prehistoric period ; the other objects from Abydos range in 
point of historic sequence from the first to the thirtieth dynasty. 
The series from Fayum belong to the Graeco-Roman period. 

Mrs Kate Foote Coe and her sister, Mrs E. H. Jenkins, of 
New Haven, have given two valuable Chilcat blankets. Both 
blankets were collected in 1886 by Mrs Coe, one being obtained 
from a receptacle in the top of a totem pole on the island of Kil- 
lisnoo, southern Alaska. When found it was wrapped about the 
bones and ashes of a cremated body. In addition Mrs Coe and 
Mrs Jenkins have lent to the Museum nine baskets ; one Japanese 
from the island of Nippon, the others from Alaska and California 
Indian tribes. 

The most important accession of recent years is the loan collec- 
tion of Indian basketry and other ethnological specimens belonging 
to Mr and Mrs William Hamilton Moseley, of New Haven. Mr and 
Mrs Moseley began collecting on one of their early visits to the far 
" ost, and have since traveled extensively in western United States and 
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in Mexico, British Columbia, and Alaska. Some of their specimens 
were obtained for them through trained ethnologists ; the result is 
a collection of unusual scientific value, representing almost every 
basket-making tribe from the Aleutian islands to Tehuantepec, 
besides many tribes of the interior. Nor was their collecting 
limited wholly to basketry, although more than two hundred of the 
three hundred specimens come under that head. A majority of 
objects other than baskets are from Alaska. Among these, two 
Chilcat blankets and a war knife deserve special mention. One of 
the blankets and the war knife were obtained for Mr and Mrs 
Moseley by Lieut. G. T. Emmons. The Moseley collection is 
already installed in new and suitable cases. 

This represents in outline the recent progress of anthropology 
at the Yale Museum — progress made without the aid of any fund 
whatever. Even a small fund could be made to go far toward 
defraying the necessary expenses of care and maintenance, encourag- 
ing at the same time new gifts and loans of specimens. A larger 
fund would render possible the harmonious development of the 
whole collection by enabling the curator to conduct field explora- 
tions and, as exceptional opportunities occur, to make purchases of 
specimens. As long as he lived Professor Marsh spent his money 
freely toward increasing the anthropological collection. This finan- 
cial support, which, of course, stopped with his death, no one else 
has assumed. Nevertheless, the annual accessions have increased 
in number since then. By accession is meant the number of speci- 
mens received at one time ; it may be one, or it may be hundreds, 
and even thousands. During the four years ending with Professor 
Marsh’s death there were 23 accessions to the anthropological col- 
lection. Within the four years that have since elapsed, there have 
been 63 accessions. In other words, almost as many accessions 
are received in one year now as were received in four years prior to 
1899. There is every reason to suppose that, with a fund, or even 
with a regular patron, the increase would be much greater than it is. 
Under the circumstances, we can attribute the recent “ Progress in 
Anthropology at Peabody Museum” to the gradual increase of 
general interest in the subject, an interest which, if properly fostered, 
will make itself felt even more in the future. 



PARSER RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL OBJECTS IN 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 

By I. M. CASANOWICZ 
Introduction 

The Division of Historic Religions in the United States National 
Museum has lately been enriched by the addition of a collection of 
objects, illustrating some of the Parsee beliefs and rites, which was 
brought by Dr Emily Brainard Ryder from Bombay, India. A 
few remarks on the Parsees and their religious tenets may precede 
the description of this collection. 

The Parsees form a community of about 100,000, of which the 
greater part, about 90,000, is settled in India, chiefly in Bombay, 
the rest being scattered here and there in Persia. They derive their 
name from the province of Pars, or Ears, broadly employed for 
Persia in general, from which country they migrated after its over- 
throw by the Arabs 641 a. d. 

Their faith, which was for centuries previous to the Mohammedan 
conquest the state and national religion of Persia, is based on the 
teachings of Zoroaster (Zarathustra) who, according to the most 
reliable tradition, flourished in Bactria* between the middle of the 
seventh and beginning of the sixth centuries b. c.* 

The substance of the Parsee creed is this ; There is one supreme 
God, Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda), creator and ruler of the universe, 
author of all good. Associated with him in the government of the 
world are seven subordinate spirits, the Amshaspands (Amesha- 
Spentas), or archangels. Opposed to these powers of good is 
Ahriman (Angra-Mainyus) at the head of the malevolent spirits, the 
cause of all that is evil and noxious in the world. The conflict 
between these primeval causes of light and darkness, of good and 
evil, has been going on since the beginning of time and their 

^ About corresponding to the modern Balkh in Afghanistan. 

2 Compare A. V. William Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran^ New 
York, 1899, pp. 14, 174, 205-225. 
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influence pervades the whole universe, but will end in the triumph 
of the good over the evil.^ 

The Parsees believe in the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, and a last judgment. 

The moral teachings of the Parsees are comprised in the triad 
of pure thoughts, pure words, and pure actions (Hiimata, Hukhta, 
and Hvarshtd). The virtues inculcated in particular are purity 
alike of body and soul, truthfulness and uprightness, charity and 
benevolence, the destruction of noxious creatures and the care of 
useful animals, and the keeping pure of fire, water, earth, and the 
air as the beneficent creations of Ormuzd. 

The sacred scriptures of the Parsees are contained in the Avesta, or 
Zend Avesta, in which the following main divisions are distinguished : 

1. Yasna, the chief liturgical work, and the oldest and most 
sacred part of the Avesta, including, as it does, the Gathas, hymns, 
or psalms composed in an older dialect and derived from the say- 
ings or sermons of Zoroaster himself. 

2. Visparad, containing minor litanies, invocations to the various 
chiefs of the spiritual and terrestrial creation. 

3. Yashts, invocations and hymns to the ancient Iranian divini- 
ties and heroes. 

4. Khorda Avesta, or Minor Avesta, comprising minor liturgical 
texts, as the Nyaishes and Gahs, or the five daily prayers, the Afrin- 
gans, or benedictions, etc., a kind of extractfrom the Avesta for laymen. 

5. Vendidad, a code of religious and civil laws and precepts, a 
kind of Parsee Pentateuch.^ 

'The Parsees protest against the imputation of dualism, i. e., the doctrine of two 
original independent spirits, one good and the other bad, to their theological system. The 
primeval principles of good and evil ( Vohumano and Akemmano, or Spenta-Mainyus 
and Angra-Mainyus), the Parsees claim, were, though opposed to each other, united in 
every existing being, even in Ahura Mazda himself, and by their union produced the 
world of material things and of spiritual existences. Compare Karaka, History of the 
Parsis, London, 1884, 2, 187 ; also Martin Haug, Essays on the Sacred Language, 
Writings and Religion of the Parsees, Bombay, 1862, p. 258. 

* The present Avesta, which equals perhaps one-tenth of the Bible in extent, is be- 
lieved to be but a small remnant of the original Zoroastrian sacred literature which was 
lost during the invasions of Persia by Alexander the Great (330 B. c. ) and the Arabs 
(641 A. D. ). According to the Arabian chronicler Tabari (died 923) the Persian sacred 
scriptures were inscribed on twelve thousand cowhides, and Hermippos, a Greek philoso- 
pher of the third century B. c., credits Zoroaster with the composition of two million 
verses. 
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The Parsees, constituting perhaps the smallest community in 
the world, occupy a most prominent place among the several na- 
tionalities of India. They are distinguished by honesty, energy, and 
capacity, and their reputation for benevolence and generosity is 
world-wide. 

The Collection 

1 . Fire-urn . — Made of brass and nickel-plated ; height, 1 3 
in.; diameters, ii in. and in. (Plate xii, figure 2. Museum 
number 216,051.) Fire, by reason of its usefulness, brightness, 
purity, and incorruptibility, as also the sun, are considered by the 
Parsees as bearing the most perfect resemblance to the nature and 
perfections of the supreme God, and therefore as his most adequate 
symbols. Both are therefore objects of religious reverence. The 
Parsees are the only Eastern people who entirely abstain from 
smoking, and most of them would rather not blow out a candle if 
they could help it. One of the most important rites of Parsee 
worship is to keep up a perpetual fire in their temples. ‘ For this 
purpose fires are taken from various places of manufacture, to which, 
if possible, fire caused by lightning is added. Each of these fires 
has to undergo a “ purification ” in the following manner : A per- 
forated metal tray containing small chips and dust of fragrant 
sandal-wood is held over it until the chips are ignited. From this 
new fire another one is produced in the same way until the process 
is repeated nine times. The several fires thus purified are collected 
together into a metal um which is placed upon a stone altar in a 
separate chamber. The sacred fire is fed day and night with pure 
dry pieces of wood and other fragrant substances by priests in turn 
who, when officiating, cover the lower part of their face with a piece 
of cloth, called padan, so as not to defile the fire by their breath. 

The Parsees are taught in their youth to face some luminous 
object while worshiping God. When praying in the temple they 
turn toward the sacred fire ; when in the open air, toward the sun. 

2. Fire ladle . — Made of brass and nickel-plated. Length, 1 3 in. 

^ The Parsees distinguish three grades of fire temples : i, Atash-dagdah, which can 
be touched both by priests and laymen ; 2 , Atash-adaran, which can be touched by priests 

; 3> Atash-behram, the highest of all. Non-Zoroastrians are excluded from any fire 
temple. 
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(Plate XII, figure i. Museum number 216,053.) The sacred fire 
and everything that is connected with it must not come in contact 
with anything that may contaminate it. A ladle is therefore used 
for taking up the wood chips offered for the um. 

3. Fire tongs . — Made of brass and nickel-plated. Length, 13^ 
in. (Plate xii, figure 3. Museum number 216,052.) Used for 
picking up the wood chips for the sacred fire, which would be de- 
filed if touched with the hands. 

4. Offering tray . — Made of brass and nickel-plated. Diameter, 
17?^ in.; depth, i in. (Plate xii, figure 4. Museum number 
216,054.) The Parsees have a kind of sacred meal in honor either 
of the dead or the guardian angels. Fruits and flowers are spread 
on a metal tray or on plantain leaves, while glasses are filled with 
fresh milk, pure water, wine, and sherbet. A priest recites the 
prayers called Afringans, which are either expressive of remembrance 
of the dead or which invoke the aid of the angel in whose honor the 
meal was prepared. After this consecration, which only a priest 
may perform, the meal is partaken by the invited guests,* 

5. Tray. — Made of brass and nickel-plated. Diameter, 12^ 
in.; depth, \^in. (Museum number 216,055.) 

6. Religious Costume . — (Museum number 216,056.) This con- 
sists of (^^) an ample double-breasted coat of cotton, reaching to the 
ankles, called jama ; (Ij) a belt, called pichori, made of cotton, about 
one yard wide and several yards in length, which is folded once 
and passed round the waist as many times as its length will admit ; 
(c) loose cotton trousers ; {d) a pair of cotton gloves, and {e) a kind 
of turban of brown figured silk. This costume is used by the Par- 
sees on formal and solemn occasions. The dress of the priests is 
the same, only that the head-gear is likewise of white cloth. 

7. Tower of Silence . — Model made of wood. Height, 18 in.; 
diameter, 28 in.; length of platform, 48 in.; width, 40 in. (Plate xiii. 
Museum No. 2 1 5,41 2.) In agreement with the Zoroastrian doctrine 
that the four elements — water, fire, air, and earth, as the good crea- 
tions of Ormuzd, should be maintained pure and undefiled, the Parsees 
neither burn nor bury their dead, nor do they consign them to 
water, but allow them to pass over into another living body by ex- 

* Compare Haug, op. cit., p. 199 ; Karaka, History of the Parsis, p. 171. 
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posing them on mountain heights, on so-called “ towers of silence ” 
{daklimd), to be consumed by vultures. The tower of silence is a 
circular structure of stone, plastered with lime, from 6o to 90 feet 
in diameter and from 20 to 30 feet in height, open at the top, other- 
wise resembling a gasometer. Inside is a circular platform paved 
with large stone slabs, called pavis, upon which the bodies are laid. 
The pavis are ranged in three concentric rows, diminishing in size 
from the outer to the inner ring, the outer being reserved for men, 
the middle for women, and the inner for children. The corpse is 
deposited wrapped in clean white cloths, which, however, must be 
old and worn out in order to admit of ready destruction. The 
“ heaven-sent” birds, which are always in the vicinity of the tower, 
swoop down upon the corpse as soon as it has been exposed, and 
it is said that it is quite stripped of flesh in an hour or two. In the 
center of the platform is a pit {bhandar), about 30 feet in diam- 
eter, from which four drains lead into four wells sunk in the ground 
outside of the tower. Into this pit the denuded bones are later de- 
posited where, under the tropical sun, they soon crumble into dust 
and are then, with all other remaining matter, conducted through 
the drains to the wells. The drains are provided with disinfectants 
(charcoal and sandstones) to purify the matter before it enters the 
ground, so as to preserve the earth from pollution. 

The principal towers of silence in use at present by the Parsee 
community of India are found on Malabar hill at Bombay. 



PIMA ANNALS 


By frank RUSSELL 

In recent years the impression has been gaining ground that the 
majority of the American tribes kept mnemonic or pictographic 
records of events. The number (three) of chronologic records thus 
far published is comparatively very small and the number of refer- 
ences to others that have wholly disappeared is not much greater. 
I was therefore much interested in discovering that the Pimas of 
southern Arizona have long been accustomed to record events by 
means of notched sticks. Four sticks were “ told ” to me by the 
men in whose charge they were ; to any other person they would 
have been absolutely meaningless. Chronologic sequence is subor- 
dinated to narrative, so that I have termed the records “ annals ” 
rather than calendars. 

The sticks are without ornamentation. The years are marked 
by transverse notches ; the events by smaller notches or rude 
symbols, each of which may mean many different things. In only 
one instance has a symbol come to have a conventional meaning — 
the T is used habitually by one annalist for the drinking festivals at 
which native liquor was formerly brewed at the harvest season ; 
these were known to the whites by the name of “ tizwin drunks.” 
The saguaro cactus harvest marked the beginning of the year ; in a 
land without winters we could not expect to find a “ winter count.” 
This also coincided with the maize and mesquite harvest and the 
onset of the torrid heat of summer. 

The oldest of these annals date from the time of the meteoric 
shower of November 13, 1833, as do the oldest calendars among 
the Kiowa. Other older sticks are remembered by the old per- 
sons, but they have all been burned or otherwise de.stroyed. 

The relative importance of the events is of some interest, so that 
I have tabulated them below. As usual with Amerindian records 
these contain much that is trivial and omit much that is important. 
The reasons for this have been adequately set forth by Mallery. 
We should also bear in mind the fact that the importance of an 
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event differs according as it is viewed by a Caucasian or an Amerin- 


dian eye. 

Battles or skirmishes 66 

Infrequent natural phenomena, eclipses, floods, earthquakes, etc. 14 
Famines and years of abundance (only severe famines are noted) 5 

Epidemics 1 1 

Accidents, rattlesnake bites, lightning strokes, etc 13 

Events relating to whites but not to Pimas 19 

Relation with whites, building churches, schools, etc 31 

Number of sorcerers killed, chiefly during epidemics 18 

Changes of village sites (many changes not noted) 2 

Races ; relay, kicking-ball, horse 7 

Festivals at which liquor was brewed 25 

Trivial events including those of personal interest to the annalist 13 
Number of persons killed during drinking bouts 24 


As examples of the nature of these annals the following extracts 
are offered ; 

1833-34 

During the moon preceding the meteoric shower the Yumas, 
armed with clubs, bows, and arrows, attacked the Maricopa village. 
The Yumas surprised the Maricopas and captured their women, 
whom they surrounded and tried to take away with them. They 
were about to cross the Gila with their captives when the Pimas 
arrived and attacked. The women took advantage of the confusion 
to escape into the chaparral. The Yumas fought bravely, but they 
were overpowered by numbers and few escaped to tell of thdr 
defeat. 

In the early winter the meteoric shower took place. This 
event was followed by heavy rains that caused floods in the Gila 
and Salt rivers. The spectacle of falling stars was to the Pimas an 
augury of disaster and the speedy coming of floods was regarded as 
punishment for sins committed. What the sins might be they did 
not know, but concluded they must have offended some medicine- 
man who possessed great magic power. Many thought it must be 
the medicine-man Kako who brought this calamity upon them, 
because they had not shown him the respect that he thought was 
due. It is said that when the flood was at its height he climbed a 
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cottonwood tree and thence proclaimed, in a loud voice, that he 
would perform certain miracles that would prove disastrous to them 
if they would not listen to him and show him respect. 

Others declared that the floods were caused by the two sons of 
an old goddess Takwa-artam. When she saw the flood threatening 
to overwhelm the Pimas and Maricopas, she said to her sons, 
“ Give me back my milk and then you can drown my people. The 
land is yet what it was when it was new.” This puzzled the two 
brothers. They knew they could not return the milk that had 
nourished them in infancy, so they did not allow the flood to rise 
any higher but caused it to go down. 

1836-37 

At the beginning of this year the fruit of the saguaro was 
gathered and a large quantity of liquor prepared from it. All the 
men became intoxicated — too drunk to be on their guard against 
an attack from the Apaches. Early in the morning a woman 
started toward the hills to gather cactus fruit. She had not gone 
far when she saw a man mount a horse and start toward her. She 
suspected danger and walked backward for some distance before 
turning to flee. She got half way to the village before she was 
overtaken by the Apache, with whom she struggled so desperately 
as to raise a cloud of dust. Those who were somewhat sober 
hastened toward the place, but were too late to rescue the woman 
from being roped and dragged to death. However, they overtook 
the party of Apaches and killed five of them. On examining the 
dead Apaches it was found that their bodies were protected with 
rawhide armor ; then the Pimas understood why their arrows had 
glanced off or jumped back. 

1857-58 

In the summer the Yumas came again, accompanied by the 
Mohaves. They sent scouts ahead who found the Maricopa women 
gathering mesquite beans. They killed all the women except one 
whom they kept to act as guide. She was the sister of a well- 
known Maricopa warrior and they compelled her to lead them to 
her brother’s home. When they reached it she was killed with a 
club and the man was chased, but he was as good a runner as he 
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was a fighter, and they could not catch him. A Y uma told him to 
stop and die like a man, but he answered that if they could over- 
take him he would show them how to die like a man. The Mari- 
copas fled from their village and the Yumas burned it. Messengers 
went to all the villages that day and under cover of the night the 
Pimas and Maricopas gathered ; they kept coming until late the 
next forenoon. They found the Y umas encamped near the river at 
a spot where they had assaulted some women and a Pima had been 
killed while defending them. The Yumas had spent the night in 
singing their war-songs. Now and again a medicine-man would 
come for\vard to puff whiffs of smoke in order that their cause might 
find favor with the gods. The Pima-Maricopa council ended about 
noon, and it was decided to surround the Yumas and make special 
effort to prevent them from reaching the river to obtain water. 
Formed in a semicircle the Pimas and Maricopas shot down the 
Yumas on three sides. Soon the Yumas began to waver and be- 
come exhausted from thirst in the heat of the day. They made 
several attempts to break through the line, but failed, and finally 
gathered in a compact body to make a last attempt to reach the 
river. At that moment the Pimas and Maricopas who were on 
horseback rushed in upon the enemy and rode them down. After 
a hand-to-hand combat the Yumas were all killed except one who 
was stunned by the blow of a club and lay unconscious under a 
heap of dead. During the night he recovered his senses and es- 
caped. This was the bloodiest fight known and the Yumas came 
here to fight no more. 

The annals elsewhere narrate in detail the methods of fighting, 
which were quite unlike those in vogue among most tribes. The 
courage of both sides in the above described contest was of course 
sustained by their belief in magic power. Like oriental religious 
fanatics they felt themselves imbued with superhuman strength. 
The number killed, variously estimated by whites at from four to 
six hundred, shows how important was the engagement. 

1881-82 

The Pima police were sent from Sacaton to arrest some Kwahadk 
living at their village about fifty miles south of the agency. The 
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Kwahadk had been drinking tizwin, and as they had never been in- 
terfered with for this by the agent, they were not conscious of hav- 
ing transgressed any laws. Furthermore, drunkenness was the rule 
among the few whites with whom they had come in contact and it 
was a privilege the Kwahadk indulged in but once or twice a year. 
Old inhabitants at Sacaton tell me that the agent was working 
prisoners on a reservation farm and selling the crop for his own 
profit. The Fimas had been committing no misdemeanors or crimes 
that offered any excuse for imprisoning them, and the crops needed 
attention. He therefore ordered the police to bring in the Kwahadk 
dead or alive. One of the young Kwahadk frankly declared his inno- 
cence of any intentional transgressions and defied the police to take 
him from his home. He was promptly shot. As the police were 
returning to Sacaton they were overtaken by the father of the mur- 
dered man, who told them that he had nothing to live for since they 
had killed his son and they might as well kill him too. They obli- 
gingly complied with his request. 



THE GROWTH OF BOYS: CORRELATIONS FOR THE 
ANNUAL INCREMENTS 


By CLARK WISSLER 

The real problem in studies of growth is the determination of 
the annual increments during the period of growth for each degree 
of adult stature. Until we have sufficient measurements to tell 
us how the tall men and likewise the short men grew in boyhood, 
we can form no idea of the significance of any given part of the 
growing period. Thus far our knowledge of growth, as determined 
by physical measurements of children, is based on average statures 
obtained by single measurements of large groups of children. We 
thus gain a certain general curve of growth from which we infer 
certain tendencies to periodic growth. In all such measurements 
we have ample means for determining the variation between indi- 
viduals at each period of life, but no way of estimating the degree 
of variation in the same individual from year to year. Thus, while 
we know that the average maximum increase in the stature of 
boys occurs about the fourteenth year of life, we have no means of 
knowing how many boys reach their maximum before or after this 
point. Further, we have no data from which to infer the influence 
of rapid growth in one year of life on the rate of growth in later 
years and on the final adult stature. It is generally assumed that 
the curve of growth obtained from mass measurements is typical of 
individual growth and that the individual curves will be the same 
whether the pubertial maximum period of growth comes before or 
after the fourteenth year. A few life-records of individual children 
published from time to time suggest the invalidity of this assump- 
tion, but aside from these few isolated cases there are no data to which 
appeal can be made. In consequence, any series of annual meas- 
urements of a considerable number of children during the period of 
pubertial changes must be an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge. Recently there came into my hands the gymnasium rec- 
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ords ‘ of a private school for boys from which the annual increments 
for the various physical measurements could be determined. Boys 
attended this school between the ages of eleven and eighteen, some 
being regular attendants for eight consecutive years, a few for a 
period of nine to ten years, while the majority were in attendance 
from four to five consecutive years between the eleventh and 
seventeenth years of life. There were in all about 300 individuals, 
making something more than 1 500 annual measurements. While 
this is a fair number of cases, irregularities in age of entrance and 
of leaving school reduce the number of cases to such a degree that 
the comparison of annual increments for three-, four-, and five-year 
intervals becomes difficult. In other words, the number of boys 
presenting an unbroken series of annual measurements for periods 
of six years or more is relatively small — too small, in fact, to lead 
to safe conclusions unless extremely uniform results are obtained. 
Yet this is precisely the way the results turn out. 

Although a considerable number of gymnasium measurements 
were taken — stature, weight, arm-reach, height sitting, length of 
sternum, etc., the following results are for stature and weight only. 
The reason for such selection is rather obvious, since they are the 
two general indices of growth. Stature was recorded in centimeters, 
reading to the nearest unit, and weight in kilograms, reading to 
tenths. The latter is sufficiently exact for the purpose ; but it would 
have been more precise to have taken stature in millimeters, since 
the annual increment may often be less than a centimeter. Ages 
were counted to the nearest birthday. This rounding off of stature 
and ages makes the comparison of annual increments somewhat 
uncertain because arbitrary, but the usual method of recording 
gymnasium measurements makes it impossible to do otherwise. 

As stated at the outset, the interesting problem is the correlation 
of increments ; but it seems desirable to mention some preliminary 
data before proceeding. For these measurements the maximum 
rate of annual increase for stature, arm-reach, and weight is found 

* These were secured through the kindness of Dr Franz Boas and the calculations were 
made at his suggestion. The writer is so greatly indebted to him for suggestions and criti- 
cisms that he is unable to designate his own particular contribution to the research. It 
is, however, fair to say that the writer is alone responsible for ail computations and in- 
terpretations herein reported. 
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between the ages of 14 and 15, but the decrease for later years is 
less in case of weight than the other measurements. 

Another preliminary point is the degree of correlation between 
the annual increments for the different measurements. Calculating 
the correlation by the Pearson formula, we have the following : ‘ 

Age interval 12—13 13-14 14-15 15-16 

Increment for stature and weight +0.70 4-0.75 4-0.50 4-0.60 

Increment for stature and arm-reach 4-0-72 4-0.92 4-0.73 -4-0.95 

From this it appears that there is a close correlation between 
the rates of growth for these bodily dimensions, and that with re- 
spect to them the body grows with considerable uniformity and by 
parts regularly. 

We are now ready to inquire as to the correlation of annual incre- 
ments and will state the results at once. If we correlate the abso- 
lute stature with the absolute increment for the following year, the 
weight with its increment, and likewise the arm-reach, the following 
coefficients of correlation are obtained : 

Ages 12 13 14 15 

Stature and increment 4- 0.41 4- 0.30 — 0.30 — 0.51 

Weight “ “ 4-0.35 ■4-0.35 4-0. II —0.27 

Arm-reach and “ -1-0.36 — 0.33 — 0.32 

The number of cases for each correlation varies from 1 26 to 
199. 

The important point in this table is the change of sign of the 
coefficient of correlation between the years of 13 and 14. The 
change is quite abrupt in stature and arm-reach. While the sign 
of the coefficient for weight in the fourteenth year is positive, the 
coefficient itself is very small. The probable interpretation of this 
is that the change of sign occurs half a year later than in the case 
of stature. The simpler statement of this technical fact would be 
that, in case of stature, the boys who were tall at 1 2 years grow 
the faster during the interval 12-13 ^^d 13-14; but during the 

^ The general method of correlation need not be explained here. It is necessary only 
to know that the degree of correlation is expressed in a scale of -f- to — i.oo. The 
former signifies a perfect direct correlation, the latter a perfect inverse correlation, and 
the intermediate zero no correlation whatever. The degree of correlation in the above 
can be read into this scale according to the decimal. 
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intervals of 14-15 and 15-16 they grow slowly ; with the boys of 
short stature at 1 2 the rates of growth are exactly the reverse. 
This means that there is a marked tendency for boys growing 
rapidly at 12 to continue to the year of the pubertial maximum, while 
those growing slowly at 12 continue on about the same level until 
near that point, when they in turn begin to grow rapidly. What is 
true of stature is likewise true of other measurements. 

While the above is in some respects a correlation between size 
and annual increment, the same compensating relation holds for the 
successive annual increments. It also appears that the annual incre- 
ments afford greater opportunity for correlation than the increments 
and size, since we can readily correlate across large and small age 
intervals. This may be seen from what follows. 

The data at hand furnished records of seventy boys, complete 
between the ages of 12 and 17. With these the correlations be- 
tween all the annual increments have been calculated for stature 
and weight. 

Correlation of the Annual Increments of Stature 


Ages. 

12-13 

>3-14 

14-15 

15-16 

16-17 

12-13 ' 

-j-l.oo 

4-0.45 i 

— 0.02 i 

— 0.62 

1 — 0.70 

13-14 

+0.45 

4-1.00 i 

—0.04 

— 0.56 

— 0.66 

14-15 , 

“0.02 

0.04 

-fl.oo 

! -1-0.43 

— 0.03 

15-16 

— 0.62 

-0.56 i 

‘ 4-0.43 1 

4-1.00 

-fo.6i 

16-17 

— 0.70 ■ 

— 0.66 

1 —0.03 

j -t-o.6i 1 

-|- I.OO 

Correlatio-n of 

the Annual Increments of Weight 

Ages. 

12-13 

• 3-*4 

H-I5 

1 15-16 

[ ^ 

16-17 

12-13 

: 4-1.00 

+°-39 

; —0.05 

—0.43 

1 

0.41 

13-M 

4 - 0-39 

4-1.00 

4-0.09 

—0.36 

1 —0.31 

14-15 

‘ —0-05 

-1-0.09 

4-1.00 

4-0.03 

i -fo.oi 

15-16 

— 0-43 ' 

—0.36 

4-0.03 

-I- 1. 00 

! 4-0.33 

16-17 

0.41 

— 0-31 

-f-o.or 1 

i 4-0.33 

i -fl.oo 


The average increments for the various intervals and their respec- 
tive variabilities may be seen from the following table : 
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Average Increments and Variabilities 


Age Interval. 

Cases. 

Av. Incre- 
ment of 
Stature ; mm. 

1 

Variability ; 

7nm. 

Av. Incre- 
ment of 
Weight ; kg. 

Variability ; 
kg. 

II-I 2 

123 

48 

16 

3-4 

2.0 

12-13 

163 

56 

21 

4.0 

2-5 

13-14 1 

198 

64 

23 

5-2 

2. 2 

14-15 

176 

69 

26 

5-9 

2. 2 

15-16 

134 

53 

28 

5-4 

2.9 

16-17 1 

76 ; 

32 

20 

4-3 

2.0 

17-18 ; 

33 1 

23 

23 

3-2 

1-7 


In reading the table it must be understood that i .00 is the cor- 
relation of the increment with itself or identity. In case of the 
increment of stature for 12—13, for example, its correlation with 
itself falls in the first column, its correlation with the increment 
for the year 13-14 in the second column, etc. This row of 
coefficients gives us a picture, or curve of growth, applicable to 
boys of 12-13. Whatever the relative increment for that year, 
we can be reasonably certain that it will persist unchanged during 
13-14, that a marked change will occur in 14-15, and that the 
subsequent years will be marked by an inverse relative increment. 
The relation is plain when the table for weight is reduced to graphic 
form as in figure 3. 

In the curves for weight the crossing point falls on the zero 
line in the 14-15 year and the whole curve for the annual incre- 
ment 14—15 is approximately in the zero line. The same is prac- 
tically true of stature. The meaning of this is that, given the annual 
increment of a boy for the year 14—15, absolutely nothing can be 
inferred as to his past or future rate of growth. The increment for 
that year is apparently functionally independent of all other incre- 
ments, bearing only a chance relation to them. That such must 
be the case is evident from the mere fact that the sign of correlation 
changes ; there must be a point somewhere where there is no cor- 
relation whatsoever. To see just what this means in case of a 
growing boy is not clear. It is probable that the result is due to 
a compensation, in that those who have been growing rapidly will 
now slow down irregularly, and likewise those who were growing 
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slowly will begin to spurt at irregular intervals. The result of 
such a condition would be that just as many boys of a given incre- 
ment at 13—14 would grow fast in 14—15 slov', and the reverse, 
which is equivalent to a chance relation. Yet the maximum rate 
of growth occurs somewhere between 13-14 and 14-15 — l^^e 
“spurt,” as it is often called. This spurt may come from causes 
independent of the conditions that determine the compensation of 



Fig. 3. — Curves showing the relative degrees of correlation for increments of weight. 


rates of growth before and after puberty. There seems good 
reason for such an assumption. If this is correct, the utter lack 
of correlation for 14—15 is accounted for very satisfactorily. The 
boys who grew slowly before that time lived under conditions 
less favorable to growth and the pubertial spurt met with less re- 
sistance in them. However, it is well-nigh useless to speculate 
in this manner because the absolute stature is a complex resultant 
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of heredity, environment, accident, etc. The important fact is that 
there is a compensatory relation of growth between the pre-pubertial 
and the post-pubertial rates of growth and that the period of the 
pubertial maximum is a time of readjustment with respect to annual 
increments. 

The reader may wish to know the result if intervals of more than 
one year are correlated. If, for example, the increment 12-13 were 
correlated with 13—16, what would be the coefficient? Calculation 
is unnecessary, for the curves show what it must be. The correla- 
tions for the annual increments for this period are : -|- 0.4S, — 0.02, 
— 0.62. The summation of these is slightly negative, which must 
be the approximate correlation for the whole interval. The tables 
are thus a complete exposition of all the possible correlations, and 
so tell the whole story. It is unfortunate that these measurements 
do not cover the period of 10-12. There were about 30 boys of 
1 1 years from which it is possible to gain some idea of the interval 

1 1- 12. In case of 1 1-12 and 12-16 the indications are for a low 
degree of correlation. This is consistent, for we have just found that 

12- 13 and 13-16 are negative. In case of 1 1-12 and i2-l6 we are 
choosing an increment for a symmetrical interval in relation to the 
period of change of sign, or the pubertial maximum. Here the 
compensation in growing rates would tend to no correlation. But 
the correlation 12-13 and 13-16 gives an interval unequally adjusted 
to the pubertial maximum. Thus it appears that if we correlate the 
increment for any interval with the increment for an interval of equal 
extent on either side of the pubertial maximum, no correlation will 
appear. 

We have now reached another point. It must follow from all 
that has gone before that there is no correlation between the ab- 
solute stature at 12 and the absolute increment for 12—16. For 
68 cases a coefficient of — 0.06 was obtained. This again could 
have been answered from the tables, for the change of sign must 
mean that the tall boys at 12 grow slowly after 14, and the reverse, 
and the compensation should equalize the result. In other words, 
the average increment of stature for 12—16 is the same for tall as 
for short boys. But there is still another important point. The 
tall boys at 12 are also the tall boys at 16. The correlations as 
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calculated for the absolute statures are, 12—14, -f 0.94; 12-16, 
+ 0.97. This may signify one of two relations : the short boys 
before 14 get their final stature much later in life, or short men arc 
those who were short at 12 and grew slowly before 14. 

For light on this point I took the seven tallest boys at 17 
and the seven shortest. These were then traced back and the 
median increments found for the different years. In like manner 
the fifteen tallest and shortest at 1 2 years. The results show that 
tall boys at either end of the series are those who grew most rap- 
idly before 14. Nor will reducing all individual increments to per- 
centages of statures modify the result, which is the same absolutely 
or relatively. Other e.xamples of this relation may be observed in 
the life-records of stature so far available.' It is of course probable 
that the short boys at 1 7 may still grow enough to overtake the others. 

With respect to the whole paper a general objection may be 
made. It may be said that these boys are artificially selected by 
the school and that in consequence the relations are not true for 
boys in general. There is reason to believe that selection may be 
a factor here. For example, when we trace the 12-year-old boys 
through the records, it appears that of the fifteen tallest boys of 
that age all are in school at 16, while among the 17 -year-olds only 
four of them are enrolled ; of the fifteen shortest boys nine are in 
school at 1 7 and five at 1 8, none of the taller group remaining after 
the age of 17. From this it appears that the older boys of the 
school are inclined to be short in stature. But this condition does 
not make its appearance until the fifteenth year, and it will be remem- 
bered that the compensating rates of correlation were found between 
the ages of 1 2 and 1 6. This factor is then a probable inten.sifier of 
the result, but not the cause. 

The general significance of the preceding results emanates from 
their relation to the problem of relative maturity. It appears that 
the tall boys at 12 are relatively more mature and that they con- 
tinue so until near manhood. No doubt this relative physical 
maturity has given rise to false theories concerning the functional 
relation of mental and physical development. The results, at least, 
show the importance of procuring a complete series of measure- 
ments extending to full maturity. 


^ Jahrb. f. Kinderheilkundey 1893. 



PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE JEWS 
II.— PIGMENTATION 

By MAURICE FISHBERG 

The color of the skin, hair, and eyes is a very important racial 
trait. Whether pigmentation is a fixed trait — that is, a racial 
characteristic transmitted by heredity — or is influenced to any 
extent by climate, altitude, nutrition, and social condition, is a 
question on which anthropologists are not agreed. The modem 
school of sociologists have collected considerable evidence tending 
to show that the phenomena of pigmentation are greatly influenced 
by climate, etc., while many others adduce strong evidence to the 
contrary.' In our study of the anthropology of the Jews this is of 
great importance. If it can be shown that the color of hair and 
eyes is altered under varying external conditions, irrespective of 
heredity, we may have a ready explanation of the high percentage 
of blond hair and blue eyes among the Jews. On the other hand, 
if pigmentation is an hereditary racial trait, the 1 2 percent of less 
pigmented Jews must have had their origin in an infusion of non- 
Semitic, probably Aryan, blood. 

The type of the Jew is dark. The ancient Hebrews were 
characterized as having dark hair. The ideal beauty of Semites 
has been “raven black” hair. Jacobs quotes a Mishnic Rabbi, 
R. Ishmael, who says: “The sons of Israel are like boxwood, neither 
black nor white but between the two” — i. e., of olive color. The 
Talmud appears to use the term black {shachar) as synonymous 
with both hair and youth. There is no mention in the Bible nor in 
the Talmud of the color of the eyes of the ancient Hebrews ; but 
it must be mentioned that, according to some authorities on the 
Hebrew language, there is no equivalent of “ blue ” in the Bible or 
the Talmud. 

We have made notes on the color of the skin, hair, and eyes of 
2272 Jews, of twenty years or older, in New York City. Of these 

* For an excellent summary of the subject see W. Z. Ripley, Races of Europe, 

N- Y., 1899, chap. IV. 
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1188 were men and 1084 women. By far the larger portion of 
these people are of foreign birth — immigrants from nearly every 
European country and some from various parts of Asia and Africa. 
Following the plan adopted in treating of the cephalic index/ we 
will here report our results for all the Jews, leaving the considera- 
tion of the differences between the Jews in various countries to a 
future special article on the subject. 

Besides the color of hair and eyes, we have made observations 
on grayness, baldness, and freckles, and also on the variety of the 
hair. 

As will readily be observed by one who attempts to distinguish 
the degrees of pigmentation of skin, hair and eyes, there is often 
considerable difficulty in deciding which color to assign a given 
individual. It is quite easy to distinguish golden-blond from black 
or dark-brown hair ; but between these two extremes there are 
found minor gradations which are not easily separated, and one 
often remains in doubt as to the class with which he is dealing. 
There also arises a problem concerning the number of colors into 
which it is advisable to divide the material. Some anthropologists 
distinguish as many as fifteen colors of skin, hair, or eyes ; while 
the late Dr R. Virchow, in his classical elaboration of the material 
on the color of skin, hair, and eyes of German school children, 
collected by the German Anthropological Society^ distinguishes 
only two colors for the skin (fair and dark), four for the hair (blond, 
brown, black, and red), and three for the eyes (blue, gray, and 
brown). This classification we have adopted with only slight 
modifications ; we distinguish six classes of hair coloration — black, 
brown, chestnut, light chestnut, blond, and red. 

The distinction between fair and dark skin is not always readily 
apparent, and in doubtful cases we have been guided by the general 
impression gained by a careful inspection at a distance of from one 
to two meters from the individual. Only those whose skin ap- 
peared brownish or swarthy were taken as dark, and those having 
3 yellowish or somewhat muddy tint were regarded as fair. 

' See the last number of this journal, pages 684-706. 

** Gesammtbericht uber die von der deutschen anthropologischen Gesellschaft 
veranlassten Erhebungen iiber die Karbe der Haut, der Haare und der Augen der 
Schulkinder in Deutschland,” Archh fur Anthropolo^if, xvi, pp. 275-475. 
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The hair was considered black when the darkness was very 
deep, without a brownish tinge. Such hair usually has a luster 
which by reflected light gives it a bluish appearance, but this luster 
is not observable in black hair which is not kept scrupulously clean 
by frequent brushing. 

Brown hair was considered to be that which, although fairly 
dark, did not show a luster or, in a reflected light, presented a 
brownish tinge. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish this color 
from black, particularly in hair the care of which has been neglected. 
Quite often “ brown ” hair will appear decidedly black when thor- 
oughly cleaned and brushed. 

As chestnut we counted hair which by its coloration did not 
appear positively brown but which was not fair enough to be termed 
blond. As this class includes many gradations of color, we have 
found it necessary to divide it into dark and light chestnut. Most 
hair here considered to be light chestnut may sometimes be taken 
for blond, especially when seen by direct sunlight, but close obser- 
vation discloses a dark tinge. Much of the hair included in this 
class shows a somewhat rufous appearance, without being decidedly 
red ; in other instances it is almost flaxen, but with a dark tinge. 

Under blond we have classed hair which is almost white, as 
well as the flaxen, ashen, yellowish, and golden blond hair. Some of 
these have a more or less grayish tinge, others are even slightly 
rufous, while still others have no decided color at all. 

There are many shades of red hair, ranging from fire-red 
through brownish red to that which is almost blond but which has 
a decidedly rufous appearance. In doubtful cases we have been 
guided by other signs of erythrism, such as an abundance of 
freckles, and, where possible, by noting the color of the pubic hair, 
which is orange yellow in most cases of erythrism. 

The color of the iris was observed at a distance of about one 
meter. Eyes showing the least degree of pigmentation were re- 
corded as blue, but deeply pigmented eyes, with a dark bluish ap- 
pearance on close observation, were not included in this class. 
Only eyes having no color at all or a mixture of light blue and 
gray were counted as blue. 

All dark eyes which were not decidedly black were recorded as 
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brown. In this class are included the “beer-colored” eyes (very 
frequent among the eastern European Jews) and those having a deep 
dark tint which appears dark blue on close inspection. As gray 
were considered all eyes which could not be included in the above 
two classes ; it consequently includes most of those which some ob- 
servers have described as green, although many of these are essen- 
tially brown. Such cases as the latter we have classed among the 
brown eyes. Black eyes are usually brown on close inspection, but 
at a distance of about a meter the iris appears deep black and shows 
no difference in the color of the pupil. 

Of those investigated it is found that 269 Jews (22.64 percent) 
had dark skin and 919 (77.36 percent) had fair skin. Of the 1084 
Jewesses, 276 (25.46 percent) had light skin and 808 (74.54 per- 
cent) had dark skin. This indicates that Jewesses have darker skin 
than Jews. According to Ploss and Bartels' the skin of women is 
usually fairer than that of men. 

The distribution of the colors of the hair is shown in the fol- 
lowing table ; 


Table I. — Color of the Hair of 2272 Jews in New York City 



Jews 

Jewesses 


Number ! 

Percent 

1 Number 

Percent 

Black 

546 

45-95 

474 

43-72 

Brown 

1 291 

24.49 

286 

26.39 

Chestnut | 

! *55 

*3-05 

109 

10.06 

1 bight 

1 92 i 

7-75 

**3 

i 10.42 

Blond 

, 74 

! 6.23 i 

1 62 

S-72 

Red 

1 30 

1 ^-53 ! 

1 40 

3-69 

Totals 

■ 1188 

i 100.00 

1084 

100.00 


Dividing the hair in three classes as dark, fair, and red, we find 
the proportions to be as follows : 

Table II. — Percentage of Dark and Fair Hair Among Jews 


Color 

1 Jews 

Jewesses 

Dark hair 

1 83,49 percent 

1 80.17 percent 

Fair hair 

13.98 percent 

16.14 percent 

Red hair 

2.53 percent 

1 3.69 percent 


^ Das Weib, 7. auflage, 1902, p. 26; see also Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, 
London, 1895, pp. 223-230. 
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These figures show that over 8o percent of the hair of Jews is 
dark ; they also indicate that the hair of Jewesses is fairer than that 
of Jews, which does not agree with the results obtained by other 
investigators of Jewish anthropology. Talko-Hryncewicz' found 
that among the Jews in Lithuania and Ukraine the percentage of 
dark hair in the women is 84 percent, while among the men it is 
only 60.3 percent. Light hair was found by him 16 percent in 
women and 39,7 percent in men. Weissenberg^ also found that 
Jewesses are more brunette than the Jews, but his conclusions are 
based on only one hundred men and forty-one women. Yakowenko® 
also determined that dark hair is more frequent among Jewesses than 
among Jews, only seven of the former out of one hundred having 
light hair. This authority remarks that black and dark brown hair 
IS more common among women than among men, while blond hair 
IS more frequent in men. Ripley^ has made use of this assertion 
regarding the greater darkness of Jewesses as one of the main argu- 
ments of his theory of social selection in man. Our observations, 
however, based on a large number of Jewish women, do no support 
this view. 

In Poland Elkind has also found that the Jews are darker than 
the Jewesses, the former showing 96.81 percent with dark and 
®-S 3 percent with fair hair, as against 86.4 percent of dark and 8.0 
percent of fair hair.® 

Statistics of the color of the eyes among the Jews investigated 
by us are presented in table III. 

According to our figures more Jewesses (64.46 percent) than 
Jews (58.41 per cent) have dark eyes. Pure blue eyes also appear 
to be more frequent among the men (24.08 percent) than among the 
women (19.65 percent). On this point the observations of other 


’Julian Talko-Hryncewicz, “ Charakterystyka fizyczna ludnosci zydowskiej Litwy i 
Rusi,” Zbior Wiadomosci do anCropologti JCrajouieJ, XVl, 17-22, Krakow, 1892. 

^S. Weissenberg, “ Die sudrussischen Juden,” Archiv fiir Anthropologie, XXlil, p. 
108 of reprint. 

’M. G. Yakowenko, Materials for the Anthropology of the Jestis (in Russian), p. 
152, St Petersburg, 1898. 

* Races of Europe, pp. 399-400, N. Y., 1899. 

‘A. D. Elkind, “The Jews,” Publications of the Soc, of Friends of Natural Science, 
etc. (in Russian), civ, pp. yj-Yl, Moscow, 1903. 
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investigators agree with those of our own. Yakowenko* found yS 
percent of Jewesses with dark eyes, and only 69 percent of Jews. 
Of Talko-Hryncewicz's 799 Jewesses, 61.8 percent had dark eyes; 
of his 869 Jews, only 56.5 percent had dark eyes. ^ The same has 


Table III. — Color of the Eyes in 2272 Jews 



Jews 

Jewesses 


Number ( 

Percent j 

Number j 

percent 

Black 

269 ! 

1 

22.64 1 

; 206 j 

19. 00 

Brown | 

425 1 

35-77 

482 

44.46 

Blue 

286 

24.08 

213 

19.65 

Gray 

208 

17-51 

183 

16.89 

Totals 

1188 

100.00 

1 1084 

100.00 


been observed by Weissenberg, ^ who found 75.6 percent of dark 
eyes in Jewesses and only 64.8 percent in Jews. 

Typical representatives of a race show a constant interrelation 
between the color of their hair and that of their eyes ; for example, 
in the blond northern races their light hair is usually accompanied 
by blue eyes, while in the brunette races the dark hair is usually 
accompanied by brown eyes. Individuals who do not exhibit such 
interrelation, having dark eyes with fair hair, or the reverse, are 
considered as “ mixed types.” From the figures shown in tables i 
to iv we find that in men 86.02 percent had dark hair (including 
red in this group) and 58.41 percent had dark eyes. We would 
therefore expect to find that the combination of dark hair and dark 
eyes in the same individuals should occur according to the formula 
86.02 X 5^-4^ 100= 50-24 percent of the individuals observed. 

Fair types are expected on the same principle to occur in (13.98 x 
41.59-^100=) 5.81 percent of Jews. In Jewesses those figures 
are expected to be 53.21 percent brunettes and 5.89 percent blonds. 
In reality, however, we find that these types are distributed in the 
following proportions : 

1 Loc. cit., p. 158. 

2 Loc. cit., pp. 24-26. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 108, For an excellent resume of the sexual characters of the color of 
skin, hair, and eyes, see Havelock Ellis, Man and PVo?nan, pp, 223-230, London, 1896. 
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Table IV. — Types of Pigmentation in 2272 Jews 


i 

Type ! 

Jews ■ 

Jewesses 


Number 

' Percent 

j Number 

Percent 

Brunette j 

675 

: 56.82 ! 

1 633 

1 58.39 

Blond 1 

119 

j 10.02 

j 107 

, 9.87 

Mixed ! 

394 

1 33.16 

344 

1 31.74 

Total : 

1 188 

1 100.00 j 

1084 

j 100.00 


From this table we find that in 56.82 percent of all the Jews 
observed, both the hair and the eyes were dark ; the combination of 
fair hair and eyes was observed in 10.02 percent of Jews and in 
9.87 of Jewesses. The brunette type, which is considered charac- 
teristic of the Jews, is thus reduced to only 56 percent in the con- 
temporaneous representatives of the race. But when we recall 
that other races of Europe show even a smaller percentage of their 
racial type combination, we are not surprised. In Germany, among 
6,000,000 school children only 31.80 percent had both blond hair 
and blue eyes, while of the 75,377 Jewish children 42 percent were 
of the pure brunette type.* In Austria, Schimmer has found that of 
non-Jewish school children 19.79 percent were of the pure blond 
type and 23.17 of the brunette type, while Jewish school children 
showed a percentage of from 32 to 47 for pure brunettes according 
to the province, and from 8 to 14 percent of pure blonds.* That 
the Jews have apparently not kept themselves free from intermixture 
can be seen from the number of mixed types found among them. 
Thirty-three percent of the Jews had dark hair with light eyes, or 
the reverse ; Weissenberg * found 27.9 percent of mixed type ; 
Yakowenko* observed 67.31 percent, and Majer and Kopernicki® 
61 percent. Talko-Hryncewicz® records even 74.3 percent of mixed 

' R. Virchow, “ Gesammtbericht . . . iiber die Farbe der Haul, der Haare und 
der Augen,” etc., Archiv fur Anthropologic, xvi, p. 298. 

*G. A. Schimmer, “ Erhebungen Uber die Farbe der Augen, der Haare und der 
Haut bei den Schulkindern Oestreichs,” Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, suppl., 1884. 

* Loc. cit., p. 107. 

* Loc. cit., p. 45. 

® “ Charakterystyka fizyezna ludnosci galicyjskiej,” Zbior Wiadomosci do antropo- 
logii Krajotvej, I, p. m. 

® Loc. cit., p. 45. 
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types among 869 Jews in southern Russia, and in Poland there were 
41.53 percent according to Elkind.‘ In addition, the great number 
of individuals with blond and light-chestnut hair, — irrespective of 
their association with light or dark eyes, which reaches 13.98 percent 
(exclusive of the red) in the Jews and even 16.14 percent in the 
Jewesses we have investigated, — also indicate foreign intermixture, 
and the same can be seen from the number of blue and gray eyes, 
amounting to 41.59 percent in Jews and 36.54 percent in Jewesses. 
All this again points to racial intermixture. Appended is a table 
representing the results of investigations of the color of the hair and 
eyes of 145,380 Jewish school children in Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. 


Table V. — Color of Eves and Hair in 145,380 Jewish Children 


Country 


Austria 

Bavaria 

Hungary 


Is umber : Hair (percent) I 

1 Eyes (percent) 

Authority 

Children Blond Brown j Black ' Red 

{ 1 

Blue 1 Brown | Gray 

75>377 : 32 -o 3 54 - 39|”-46 
59,808 27.0 55.4 '16.9 
7054 30.0 50.0 .20.0 j 

1 3141 23-7 57-0 ''19-3 

i 1 ; 

0.42119.30 51.99 27.00 
0-6 '23.5 '45-9 i30-6 

— ' 20.0 '49.0 i 31.0 

— '18.3 i57.5 34.2 

Virchow 

Schimmer 

1 Mayr 

1 Korosi 


From this table we find that children with blond hair number 
23.7 percent in Hungary and as high as 32.03 percent in Ger- 
many. This large proportion is true also of children with blue or 
gray eyes — in Hungary their percentage being 42.5 and in Austria 
54. 1. These figures would seem to indicate wide Teutonic influence. 

The color of hair and eyes of children frequently becomes 
darker as the latter approach maturity. Observations show that 
from 10 to 20 percent of children who have blond or flaxen hair 
and blue eyes become darker as their age advances.^ Some anthro- 
pologists even reject investigations on pigmentation in children tis 
useless on this account,’ and a survey of table vi, which shows the 
color of the hair and eyes in adults, shows that the percentage of 
light hair is reduced to 2.6 percent in Beddoe’s observations on 

* Loc. cit,, p, 39. 

* See Fribch, “ Bemerkungen zur anthropologischen Haar untersuchung/ ’ Zeiischrift 
fiir Ethnologie^ p. 190, 1888. 

3 See Reports of the Anthropometric Committee of 1883. 
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Ashkenasic Jews, but reaches 21.10 percent in Majer and Koper- 
nicki’s series of Galician Jews, and even 32 percent in Blechman’s 
series of Jews from northern Russia. The last mentioned may be 
due to chance, as the number of individuals observed was only one 
hundred. The percentage of dark-haired individuals is perceptibly 
increased in adults. 

Table VI. — Color of Hair and Eyes in 5501 Jews 


Observer 

I Country 

1 

] No. 

1 

Hair 


i 

Eyes 


! Dark 

1 Fair 

Red 

' Brown, 

1 Black 

Blue 

i Gray 

Majerand Kopernicki Galicia 

1 943 

' 74-54 

21.10 

4-36 

' 55-04 

7-95 

37-01 

Blechman 

! Russia 

1 lOO 

68. CO 

32.00 

— 

57-00 

10.00 

33-00 

Weissenberg 

1 Russia 

lOO 

83.00 

.*3-00 

4.00 

67.00 

22.00 

1 1. 00 

Talko-Hryncewicz 

1 Russia 

i 93S 

75-79 

20.05 

4. 16 

52.19 

10.34 

36.47 

Yakowenko 

i Russia 

24s 

87.29 

12.70 

— 

69.8 

4-90 

25-3 

Beddoe 

Sephardim 

Various j 

290 

93-0 

3-5 

3-5 

68.0 

20.0 

12.0 

Ashkenasim 

375 

95-3 

2.6 

1. 1 

59.0 

27.0 

14.0 

Lombroso 

Italy 

103 

96.0 

4.8 

— 

70.00 

— 

30.00 

Pantukhof 

^ Caucasia 

1 25* 

96.0 

2.0 

2.0 

— 

— 


Pantukhof 

' Caucasia 

204 


— 

— 

84.31 

1-47 

15.19 

Gliick 

Bosnia 

! 55 

79.6 

18.5 

1.8 

69.1 

— 

30.9 

Amnion 

i Baden 

1 86 

84.9 

12.8 

2.3 

48.8 

25.6 

25.6 

Jacobs 

Ashkenasim 

1 

1 England 

1 

73-8 

25-5 

0.7 

58.8 

11. 1 

30.1 

Sephardim 

88.1 

11.9 


66.8 

21.3 

11.9 

Elkind 

1 Poland 

! 200 

96.81 

0.53 

2.66 

60.5 

22.0 

*7-5 

Fishberg 

! Various 

j 1188 

83- 49 

*3-98 

2.53 

58.41 

24.08 

*7-5* 


Another interesting point is the high percentage of red-haired 
Jews. From our own investigations we find 2.53 percent of men 
and 3.69 of women with red hair. Majer and Kopernicki, Weissen- 
berg, and Talko-Hryncewicz find 4 percent of Jews with red hair, 
and Beddoe’s studies of the Sephardim, who are known to be 
darker than the Ashkenasim, show 3.5 percent with red hair. 
Gliick ^ found one red-haired individual among fifty-five Jews in 
Bosnia, but he states that this is due to chance, because there is no 
doubt that red-haired Spagnuoli ^ are quite common in Bosnia, and 

^ “ Beitrage zur physischen Anthropologic der Spaniolen,*’ Wtssenschaftliche Mitth- 
tilungin aus Bosnien und der Hercegovina, IV, pp. 587-592. 

^ The Jews in Europe are divided into two main groups, Ashkenasim and Sephardimi 
The former constitute about ninety percent of the modern Jews, while the latter are only 
about ten percent. These two groups of Jews differ in their traditions, rites, and physical 
type. Some anthropologists consider the Sephardim as the branch of Israel which has 
maintained to the present time the Semitic type in a purer state and has kept itself more 
free from admixture of non-Semitic blood than the Ashkenasim — the German and Polish 
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the proportion of such individuals is really greater than his figures 
would indicate. Indeed, erythrism has been regarded as character- 
istic of the European Jews. We find that the red hair, particularly 
the beard, is usually frizzly and nearly always accompanied by 
freckled skin. This erjrihrism appears not to be of recent origin ; 
it was not unknown among the ancient Hebrews, for Esau was said 
to have been ‘‘red all over like a hairy garment.’ The reference to 
David as “ruddy” is e.xplained by the Targum as “red-haired.” 
Jacobs “ comments on this a.s showing that the Jews of the time 
when the Targum rvas written (about 600 a. d.) were not averse to 
regarding the typical Jewish king as rufous. Painters in the early 
centuries of this era represented Christ with light hair, and Mary 
Magdalene is almost always depicted as having light hair. Judas 
Iscariot is considered to have been a typical red-haired individual, 
although the New Testament makes no mention of it. 

The hair of the beard in males is usually lighter than that of the 
head, and red beards are more frequent than red heads. Observa- 
tions on the color of the beards of 587 Jews show the following 
distribution : 

Taci.e VII. — Color of the Beard in 587 Jews 



Number 

Percent 

Black 

; 175 1 

29.82 

Brown 


20. 10 

Chestnut 

81 

13.80 

Light chestnut 

34 

5-79 

Blond 

115 

19-59 

Red 

64 

10.90 


587 _ _____ 

100.00 


Jews. The name Sep/ia?ui{ has its origin in Sepharad^ the biblical name of an unknown 
land into which the Jews exiled from Jerusalem were brought (see Abadias^ 20). The 
Medieval Kahbis believed that Sepharad refened to Spain and Portugal ; hence the name 
Sephardim. ^Vhen banished from Spain in 1492, about 300,000 Jews were dispersed : 
some wandered to northern Africa ; others to Italy, Turkey, Asia Minor, etc. The rem- 
nants of these Jews living at the present time in the Balkan states, as Bosnia, European 
Turkey, Rouinania, etc., are known by the name Spa^nuoli^ probably because of the 
Spanish jargon they >till employ. See ^V. Z. Ripley, Races of Europey pp. 

New York, 1899 1 Richard Andree, 7,ur Volkskunde der JitdeHy pp. 10O-IO4, Leipzig^ 
1880 ; A. Leroy-Beaulieu, Israel the Xaiionsy pp. 119-120, New York, 1896 ; 

also Gliick, loc. cit. 

^ Genesis, xxv, 25. 

^ Journal Anthropotoi^ital Institute, XV, pp. 23-62. 
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From this table it is found that red hair is nearly three times as 
common in the beard as in the hair of the head. This is not at all 
surprising to any one who has observed the Jews closely, for the 
beard is quite frequently red and veiy often has at least a rufous 
tinge of frizzly character. I find that red beards are more frequently 
found among the Jews of Galicia than among those of other coun- 
tries. Besides the red beards we find from the table that 25.38 per- 
cent of Jews had fair colored beards — nearly double the proportion 
of those with fair heads. 

We have distinguished four varieties of hair: (i) Smooth 
[Schhcht in German, droit in French) ; (2) Wavy {wellig in Ger- 
man, onde in French) ; (3) Frizzly (lockig in German, frise in 
French) ; (4) Woolly {kraus in German, crepe in French). Observa- 
tions on 867 men showed the following distribution in the varieties of 
hair : 

Smooth hair 582 = 66.97 percent 

Wavy hair 223 = 25.66 percent 

Frizzly hair 55 = 6.33 percent 

Woolly hair 9 = 1.04 percent 

Weissenberg has found 88 percent of smooth, 14 percent of 
wavy, and 2 percent of frizzly hair. From our own figures it is 
seen that 93 percent of the hair of Jews is either smooth or wavy, 
and that frizzly hair is rare (6.33 percent). Weissenberg ' found only 
two curly haired Jews among 100, and Majer and Kopernicki* 
found only one curly haired individual in 118, or 0.84 percent. 
Yakowenko^ found 4 percent with curly hair, and Gliick* found 
among the Spagnuoli of Bosnia that 52.9 percent had smooth or 
wavy, and 47. i percent curly or frizzly hair. Weissbach,® in his 
study of the Jews of the Balkan peninsula, found that curly hair is 
very frequent among them, the proportion being as high as 10 in 19. 
This last is of course a rather large percentage not borne out by 

' Loc. cit., p. 103. 

^ Loc. cit., p. 1 15. 

^Materials for the Anthrofology of the Jews (in Russian), p. 153, St Petersburg, 
1898. 

‘ Loc. cit. 

® “ Korpermessungen verschiedener Menschenrassen,” Erganzungsband, Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, pp. 212-225, Berlin, 1S77. 
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any other investigation, and the only way in which it can be ex- 
plained is that it is due to chance, owing to the small number of 
individuals observed (5 5 by Gliick and 19 by Weissbach), or to judg- 
ing the variety by the appearance of the beard which is very fre- 
quently frizzly in Jews ; indeed the rufous beards are almost always 
frizzly, while the black beards are often of the same character. 

Pigmentation undergoes changes with advance in the age of the 
individual. Grayness, or canities, may be premature or senile. Up 
to the age of 3 5 or 40 years the hair retains its normal color with 
most people. If grayness occurs before that time, it is considered 
premature ; otherwise it is considered to be normal or senile. We 
noted grayness in 161 individuals over 20 years of age, being 18.52 
percent of the total of 867. The youngest individual with gray 
hair was 22 years of age; the oldest retaining the natural color of 
his hair was 46 years of age. Weissenberg thinks that grayness 
appears quite early in Jews, while Yakowenko^ shows that it ap- 
pears rather late, or about the age of 45 years. From our own 
observations we do not think that the Jews show any marked dif- 
ference in this respect to other civilized peoples. Of the 161 gray- 
haired individuals examined, only 28 were younger than 35 years 
— a proportion which cannot be regarded as abnormal. 

Another change in the hair which appears with advanced age is 
baldness, or alopecia, due to arrested development of the pilary 
system. It normally appears at about the age of 45 years, when 
other signs of decay become manifest, as grayness, loosening or 
decay of the teeth, diminution in the keenness of sight, etc.; under 
these circumstances it is called alopecia senilis. On the other hand, 
alopecia prematura takes place at an earlier age, and is more fre- 
quent in brain workers and in those leading sedentary occupations 
or exposed to prolonged mental worry. Many writers have stated 
that this change takes place earlier in Jews than in non-Jews. 
Weissenberg^ has found that 16 percent of Jews between the ages 
of 2 1 and 50 years presented more or less baldness, the youngest 
showing this change being 23 years of age. Yakowenko,® on the 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 31-32. 

2 Die siicirussischen Juden^ p. 103. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 32. 
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Other hand, shows that baldness is exceptional in Jews younger 
than 46 years, and when it occurs before this age it is usually due 
to favus. From our investigations we are inclined to agree with 
Yakowenko. Excluding alopecia due to favus we have found 83 
individuals with more or less baldness among the 1188 over 20 
years of age. The youngest was of 26 years. Only twelve indi- 
viduals younger than 40 were affected with baldness. 

Freckles (ephelides) was noted in all the red-haired individuals, 
and those having swarthy skin are also very often affected with 
freckles. Of 74 men and 62 women observed with light hair, only 
4 men and 2 women were freckled. 

The most important point brought out by our investigation of 
the characteristics of the color of the hair and eyes of modem Jews 
is the large proportion of those with blond hair and blue eyes. 
From our study of the head-form of the Jews it was found that 
there is a remarkable uniformity of type and that no racial inter- 
mixture is observable. With pigmentation the case is different — 
12 percent of modern Jews are diverging from the brunette type, 
having a combination of blond hair and blue eyes. In addition a 
still larger percentage of blond traits are today found “ scattered 
broadcast without association one with another,” as Ripley would 
say. If the Jews are a pure race, as some claim, and as their crania 
would seem to indicate, how can we account for the blond hair and 
the blue and gray eyes? Broca, ‘ discussing this problem in 1861, 
expressed the belief that the blond Jews of Alsace-Lorraine and 
Germany had their origin in the intermixture of Jews with northern 
races, and that the dark hair of the Jews did not become lighter as 
a result of climatic influences. On the other hand, Pruner Bey as- 
serted his conviction that the blond Jews are not the result of racial 
intermixture. Among the ancient Hebrews blond traits were not 
rare, and these were transmitted to the modern Jews by heredity. 

The black Jews of Cochin (India) and the interior of Malabar 
have, according to Prichard,^ become dark and completely like the 
native inhabitants in their complexion as a result of climatic influ- 
ences, notwithstanding the fact that these Jews avoid all intermix- 

de la Soc. d' Anthropologic de Paris, ii, p. 410. 

® Natural History of Man, p. 145, London, 1848. 
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ture with the native inhabitants. It is now established, however, 
that this view is totally wrong, and that these black Jews are the 
descendants of ancient negro slaves who had been converted to 
Judaism. In Abyssinia there are also black Jews, called Falashas, 
who are of negro descent, and a similar class exists in Persia. All 
this shows that climate had nothing to do with the production of the 
black Jews. 

Virchow investigated the question whether the blond Jews of 
Europe are the result of their sojourn for centuries in a northern 
climate. While classifying the colors of the skin, hair, and eyes of 
Jewish school children in Germany, this authority ^ was surprised to 
find H.17 percent of pure blond type, and urged the importance of 
determining whether these “ Indogermanic ” Jews were the result 
of an infusion of Aryan blood, or whether the ancient Hebrews 
were already a mixed race of blond and brunette types. An in- 
vestigation by Virchow in separate provinces of Germany disclosed 
the noteworthy fact that in localities where the Jews have lived for 
centuries in strict isolafion from other races, owing to religious and 
social conditions, and presumably did not intermarry with their 
Gentile neighbors, the proportion of blond types did not decrease. 
In the Prussian provinces the Jews are not isolated socially, but on 
the contrary have entered into general social intercourse with the 
non-Jewish people among whom they dwell. As the percentage of 
blond types among the Germans in Prussia is very high, Virchow 
made observations to determine whether this fact had any influ- 
ence on the proportion of blonds among the Prussian Jews, but 
found that this was not the case. It is remarkable that in the 
German provinces in which the blond types preponderate, the 
Jews exhibit a larger proportion of brunettes. On the other hand, 
it is a striking fact that farther south, in Silesia, where the non-Jew- 
ish population are of very dark complexion, the Jews have a high 
percentage of blonds. The same is the case in Austria where, as 
shown by Schimmer,^ the farther eastward one goes the greater the 
percentage of blonds is found. 

> Loc. cit.; also “ Berichterstatung fiber die statistischen Erhebungen bezuglich der 
Farbe der Augen, der Ilaare und der Haul,” Correspondenz-Blalt fur Anthropologit, 
Ethnologic und L'rgeschichte^ pp. 91-111, 1876. 

2 Loc. cit. 
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Virchow was of the opinion that this increase in blond traits in 
eastern and southern Germany and Austria can be explained by the 
large number of conversions to Judaism and marriages between 
Jews and non-Jews which took place in these provinces in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Their number was so large that King Ladislaus of 
Hungary issued a decree in 1092 prohibiting marriage between 
Jews and Christians. This decree apparently did not have the desired 
effect, for in 1229 Bishop Robert van Grau reported that many 
Jews lived with Christian women illegitimately and that the latter 
were often converted to Judaism ; that Christian parents sold their 
children to Jews, and that many even permitted themselves to be 
circumcised. In a few years Christianity thus lost thousands of 
adherents.' 

Another method of determining whether the blond traits of the 
Jews originated in Aryan intermixture is to learn the relation of the 
color of hair and eyes to other racial traits, such as cranial type and 
stature. If we find that most of the blond Jews are tall in stature 
and dolichocephalic, we may have reasonable ground for ascribing 
the origin of these characteristics to an infusion of Teutonic blood. 
Few anthropologists have studied the problem from this point of 
view. Majer and Kopemicki ^ have found that while among the 
brunette Jews of Galicia 6.2 percent are dolichocephalic, 20 per- 
cent of the blond Jews of the same section are also dolichocephalic. 
This of course tends to indicate some relation between blondness 
and long-headedness among the Jews in Galicia. Pantukhof^ found 
that in Odessa, Russia, the Jews who have dark hair and eyes are of 
short stature, while those who have gray or blue eyes and fair hair 
are taller. The same observer reports' that among the Jews in 
Caucasia he found that those who are tall in stature have usually 
light eyes; those who had brown eyes were 1.617 meters in height 
while those with light eyes averaged 1.644 meters. On the other 
hand, Ammon® found no relation between blond hair, blue eyes, and 

* V. Czoemig, Ethnographic der Oestr. Monarchic, II, pp. 113-114, quoted from 
R. Andree, Zur Volkskundc der Juden, pp. 53 - 54 ; Leipzig; i88*- 

■•Loc. cit., part I, p. 132. 

® “ Semitic types ” (in Russian), Proc. Russian Anthropological Society, pp. 26-30, 

St Petersburg, 1889. 

* Observations anthropologiques au Caucasc (in Russian), pp. 37 — 3 ^; "Pifiis, 1893- 

^ Zur Anthropologic der Badener, pp. 663, 664, Jena, 1899. 
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dolichocephaly among the Jewish recruits in Baden, Germany ; 
while Elkind ’ found that in Poland the Jews who have dark hair 
and eyes are taller than those who have fair hair and eyes. But 
all these investigations are based on few observations. We hope in 
the near future to speak again of this question when discussing the 
interrelations of the physical characteristics of the Jews. Because of 
the large amount of material we are collecting on the subject, we 
hope to be able to contribute to the solution of this important 
problem. 

Richard Andree^ does not agree with the view that the blond 
elements in the modem Jews are due to Arj'an influence. He 
points to the fact that among the Syrians in Palestine there is a con- 
siderable proportion of blonds and that there w'ere blonds among the 
ancient Hebrews. He is therefore inclined to consider the blond 
traits among the Jews of today as an inheritance from the Hebrews 
of ancient times. 

Luschan points out that while intermarriage between Jews and 
Christians was quite common in the Middle Ages, it was not suffi- 
cient to account for the 1 1 percent of blond types among the Ger- 
man Jews, and in the same manner he disposes of the theoty, 
advanced by some, that the origin of the blond Syrians is to be 
looked for in the intermarriage of the Syrians with European cru- 
saders. The blond types among the Syrians, as well as among the 
Jews, had their origin in the blond people who inhabited Syria in 
antiquity. These were the Amorites,' known in the Bible as the 
" sons of Enak,” who were “ men of great stature.” They are 
known to have been a blond people from the colored representa- 
tions of them which have been left on various monuments by the 
ancient Egyptians. Luschan* considers these Amorites as Aryan, 
and claims that all evidence points to them as the ancestors of the 
blonds among the modem Jews. 

There are many evidences in the Bible showing conclusively that 
the ancient Hebrews have not maintained themselves in that state 

* Loc. cit., pp. 86-87. 

^ Zur Volk^kunde der Juden, p. 34, Leipzig, 1883. 

3 “Die anthropologische Stellung der Juden,” Cornspondenz- Blatt fur Anthropol- 
ogie, Ethnologic und Urgcschichtc, xxiti, pp. 94-102, 1892. 
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of extreme purity which is generally supposed. The prohibition 
of intermarriage with Gentiles is good proof that cross-marriage 
frequently occurred, because if it had not, there would have been 
no use in enumerating the Hittites, Girgashites, Amorites, Canaan- 
ites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, and to state that “ neither 
shalt thou make marriages with them ; thy daughter thou shalt not 
give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son.” * 
The patriarchs also intermarried with Gentiles : Abraham cohab- 
ited with Hagar, an Egyptian ; Joseph also had an Egyptian wife — 
Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, priest of On.^ Moses married 
a Midianite woman, Zipporah,® but he was rebuked for this act : 
“Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses because of the Ethiopian 
woman whom he had married.”* In addition may be mentioned 
the “ mixed multitude ” that went along with the Hebrews when 
they left Egypt,® and in all probability later intermarried with them. 
King David was the son of the Moabite Ruth ; and of Solomon, 
himself the son of an Hittite woman, the Bible says he “ loved 
many strange women, together with the daughter of Pharaoh, 
women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and Hit- 
tites."® Such intermarriages with Gentile women by the great 
patriarchs and kings of Israel were in all probability imitated and 
practised by many of the ancient Hebrews. When, after the Baby- 
lonian captivity, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin returned to 
Jerusalem, Ezra arraigned the Hebrews for their intermarriage with 
Gentiles and appealed to them to maintain the purity of the race o 
Israel. “ Ye have transgressed, and have taken strange wives, to 
increase the trespass of Israel,” said the prophet.’' Nehemiah 
speaks in similar terms : “ In those days also saw I Jews that had 
married wives of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab ; and their 
children spake half in the speech of Ashdod, and could not speak in 
the Jews’ language, but according to the language of each people.”® 
There is also good evidence in the Talmud of intermarriage be- 
tween the ancient Hebrews and their Gentile neighbors, and there 
is historical record of a remarkable wholesale conversion to J udaism 

* Deuteronomy, vir, i, 3. ^Exodus, xll, 38. 

^Genesis, Xu, 45. ®/ Kings, .xi, I. 

^Exodus, u, 21. ''Ezra, x, lo. 

* xn, I, ^Nehemiah, xill, 23, 24. 
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in southern Russia in the Middle Ages. The Chozars, a Tura- 
nian tribe, accepted Judaism, according to Alexander Harkavy, in 
the year 620 of our era ; others again believe that it occurred in 
the eighth century. Other conversions have taken place, some of 
which are mentioned above. These intermarriages have left their 
impress on the modem Jews. The blond traits may be regarded 
as having originated in the infusion of non-Jewish blood into the 
veins of the modern Jews. 



A WHEEL-SHAPED STONE MONUMENT IN WYOMING 

By S. C. SIMMS 

While on a visit, in the interest of the ethnological division of 
the Field Columbian Museum, to the Crow (Ab-sah-ro-kee) Indians, 
of Montana, during June, July, and August, of 1902, I was told 
of the existence of what my informant termed a “ medicine wheel ” 
on the summit of a mountain which he called “ Medicine mountain,” 
situated just across the Montana-Wyoming boundary line, in the 
Big Horn range of mountains in the latter state. 

Although I made many inquiries of the old men of the Crow 
tribe regarding the “ medicine wheel ” and its significance, I found 
not one who had ever visited it. A few of them had heard of it 
through their fathers, but they could tell me nothing whatever 
of it excepting that “it was made by people who had no iron.” 
At different times I chanced to meet with two Sioux Indians who 
were visiting the Crows, and they also were asked about the wheel. 
After inspecting the diagram of it, which I had hastily drawn in 
order to make clearer the questions asked them through an able 
interpreter, each of the two Sioux drew a diametrical line through 
the wheel and, pointing to one half, said, “Arapaho,” and then 
pointing to the other half said, “ Cheyenne.” Each one declared 
that he had not seen the wheel nor knew of its location, but had 
heard of it some time ago. 

The information obtained up to this time being too meager to 
warrant an attempt on my part to locate the so-called wheel, or 
even Medicine mountain, I had almost concluded to abandon hope 
of seeing the monument on this visit, when I was approached by a 
white man, known to the Indians and the whites on the reservation 
as “ Silver-tip,” who had spent much of his life prospecting and hunt- 
ing in the Crow country (in fact, he had been adopted when a boy 
by a Crow chief named Sorrel-horse), and who informed me that as 
he was thoroughly familiar with the surrounding country he could 
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tell approximately where the “ medicine wheel ” was situated. I 
therefore engaged Mr Silver-tip to conduct me to it. We left the 
Crow agency, accompanied by Messrs Green and Reynolds, on 
Wednesday morning, July 9th, and arrived at the base of Medicine 
mountain after sunset of the following Friday. 

The ascent of the mountain, which was effected early the next 
morning, was laborious and difficult, owing both to the ruggedness 
of the line of ascent which our guide selected and to the snow- 
drifts which we encountered. After a climb of about five miles we 
came upon an old, well-worn trail on the north side of the mountain. 
Unlike the south side of the height, which is almost perpendicular, 
the north side is a steep incline, strewn with small fragments of 
calcareous material. 

The summit of the mountain is not extensive in area ; it is 
irregular in shape, being broad at its western end and tapering with 
a jagged outline to an abrupt point at the east. Within the narrow 
limits of this eastern end we found the medicine wheel as it had 
been described. 

This peculiar structure consists of a large number of limestone 
slabs and bowlders of various sizes. Directly in the center, or at 
what may be termed the hub, stands a circular structure about 
three feet high, of the same kind of stone, radiating from which are 
twenty -seven lines, or spokes, of stone leading to a well-formed 
perimeter (figure 4). Around the outer edge of this circular rim 
or “ felly ” of the wheel, at irregular distances, are the remains of 
seven smaller stone structures, all of which come in contact with 
the perimeter except the most southerly one which stands several 
feet away, although it is met by an extension of one of the spokes 
beyond the rim of the wheel. Each of these smaller stone struc- 
tures is circular at the base with the exception of the easternmost, 
which is squarish and, unlike the others, has a covering of stone 
slabs and an opening on the outer side through which entrance may 
be gained by crawling. 

Upon the projecting slabs of the eastern side of the central 
structure rested a perfectly bleached buffalo skull which had been 
so placed that it had the appearance of looking toward the rising 
sun. Resting on the rocks near the skull were several other bones 
of the buffalo. 
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Within the central structure, which resembles a truncated cone, 
there is a slight circular depression in the ground. This was care- 
fully examined, as were the spaces within both the central and the 
smaller structures, but the search yielded nothing. Measurements 
showed the circumference of the wheel to approximate 245 feet. 



O 

Fig. 4. — Plan of a wheel-shaped stone monument in Wyoming. 

Medicine mountain doubtless attains an altitude of more than 
1 2,000 feet above sea-level, for during our journey from the agency 
we passed several United States Geological Survey stakes on which 
the altitude is recorded, and the last of these that we passed before 
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reaching the base of mountain, which was many miles away and we 
were still steadily ascending, indicates an altitude of over 9,000 
feet. From the top of the mountain an excellent panoramic view 
was had of the surrounding country of the Big Horn basin, includ- 
ing Big Horn canon. Devil’s canon, the various winding streams, 
and in the distance outlines of the Rocky mountm’ns were discerned. 

From lack of definite information as to the use of the monu- 
ment described, the foregoing facts are offered merely as an ac- 
count of its existence. It is hoped that an opportunity may later be 
presented by means of which a more exhaustive investigation of the 
subject can be conducted with satisfactory results. 
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HEBER REGINALD BISHOP AND HIS JADE 
COLLECTION ‘ 

By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ 

Among American men of wealth who have been eminent first 
as collectors and amateurs in various branches of art and science, 
and then as patrons and public benefactors in the same departments, 
few names will go down to posterity with greater honor than that 
of the late Heber R. Bishop, of New York, who died December 
lo, 1902, leaving memorials in both the great public museums of 
the metropolis. 

Heber Reginald Bishop came of New England stock, his family 
having emigrated from Ipswich, England, to the Massachusetts 
colony in 1685, settling in Medford, Massachusetts. Here the sub- 
ject of this notice was bom in 1840. He received a mercantile 
training in Boston, and at the age of nineteen went to Remedios, 
Cuba, to engage in the sugar business, which at that time was very 
flourishing. Two years later, in 1861, he founded the sugar refin- 
ing and exporting house of Bishop & Company, and for the next 
decade or more he lived principally at Remedios, although fre- 
quently visiting the United States. The business was extensive 
and prosperous until the disorders, arising from the Cuban revolu- 
tion, began in 1873, when Mr Bishop saw that the disturbed condi- 
bon of the island would ultimately ruin his financial prospects. He 
therefore disposed of his business at a figure far below its value, 
and returned to the United States with a considerable fortune. 

Soon after establishing himself in business he married Miss Mary 
Cunningham, whose father, James Cunningham, resided at Irving- 
ton on the Hudson, and there Mr Bishop established a summer 
home. He soon became actively interested in various large enter- 
prises connected with gas, iron, and railway interests, and was promi- 

' Read in abstract before Section H, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, January 3, 1903. 
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nent in the building of the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad in New 
York City. Ere long he turned his attention to industrial develop- 
ments in the west, particularly to several leading railroads of the 
northwestern states. He was a pioneer in capitalizing and develop- 
ing the great iron resources of the vicinity of Duluth, Minnesota, 
and became largely interested in various iron companies in both the 
west and the east. He was also associated with several important 
corporations of New York City, such as the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, and his eminent business abilities were widely recognized. 

But Mr Bishop’s activities were not confined to mercantile and 
financial affairs. He was a man of broad public spirit and benevo- 
lent aim, and the museums, hospitals, and churches of New York 
soon became objects of his intelligent and practical interest. His 
most noted gifts were to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, but he 
gave also to the American Museum of Natural History, in 1879, a 
large collection of Alaskan antiquities, and from 1880 to 1883, speci- 
mens illustrating the ethnology of British Columbia collected with the 
cooperation of the late Major J. W. Powell. Among the principal 
specimens in the latter collection is the great Haida canoe, which 
measures 64 feet in length and 8 feet in width, being hollowed from 
a section of a single tree by the Bella Bella tribe of Indians, oppo- 
site Queen Charlotte islands. 

Mr Bishop possessed and displayed a remarkable appreciation of 
art in its many forms. On his frequent visits to Europe he found 
opportunity for acquiring a knowledge of the highest art produc- 
tions, and he purchased liberally for the adornment of his home 
with objects of taste and elegance. In this country, too, he mani- 
fested the same enthusiasm ; he was a constant attendant at art sales 
and exhibitions, and for over thirty years was known as an exten- 
sive collector. As Dr S. W. Bushell, the eminent foreign connois- 
seur, well said, he was known from St Petersburg to Peking. Mr 
Bishop’s collection of Japanese lacquers, bronzes, and swords was 
especially noted. At a time when such materials were more readily 
obtainable than at present, he turned his attention to Oriental tex- 
tiles and robes, gathering, among other objects of Asiatic art, exten- 
sive and remarkable collections of the gorgeous fabrics worn by 
Chinese nobles and Japanese daimios. 
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But Mr Bishop’s last and most notable specialty was his collec- 
tion of jades. This began with his purchase of the Hurd vase — 
one of the finest objects in jade that ever left China — from Tiffany 
& Company, in 1878. He thus became interested in this peculiar 
material, with its variety of tints and the endless forms into which it 
was wrought by Asiatic peoples ; and the result of this interest is the 
finest collection of jade that exists anywhere in the world. It has 
been gathered from many lands, and from the sales of many other 
collections, and contains over a thousand specimens, ancient and 
modern, in the natural state, or carved, engraved, and jeweled. 

Mr Bishop was ever on the alert for choice specimens with 
which to enrich his jade collection ; he would follow the wanderings 
of a single piece for years, until the opportunity came for its purchase. 
In this way he obtained the best examples from many important 
collections, including the celebrated Welles collection exhibited 
some years ago at the South Kensington Museum. Among the 
noted pieces now in the Bishop collection are the emerald-green 
vase from the Brayton Ives collection, and the cylindrical green 
vase from the Hurd collection, above mentioned. This vase was 
obtained in China by Mr Hurd, who was a Boston tea merchant, it 
having formed part of the loot obtained by the armies of the Anglo- 
B rench expedition in 1 860, when the forty buildings that comprised 
the Yuan-Ming-Yuan, or world-famed Summer Palace of Peking, 
were sacked and the imperial contents — the triumphs of the lapi- 
darian art of centuries — were dispersed to the collections of the 
world through official, military, and commercial media. No finer 
example of jade ware existed among all this loot. It is elaborately 
carved in lantern shape, with foliage and garden scenes, and when 
a candle is placed within it, the design, with its varying shades of 
green, is emphasized with exceeding beauty. The collection is 
also rich in examples of the rare and beautiful “ lettuce green " 
jades, which are highly prized and costly. All the many varieties 
of tint, and all the types and styles of workmanship in this mineral, 
which has been almost venerated by the Chinese and other Asiatic 
nations for centuries, are represented. The collection contains also 
a series of wonderful jewel-jades from East India, inlaid with large 
and valuable rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, as well as the famous 
Kligowski jewel-jades. 

AM. ANTH. N. 5—8. 
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Nor is it only the artistic and historical fields that this unique 
collection illustrates, for the scientific side, both in archeology and 
mineralogy, is likewise fully represented. The former class com- 
prises typical examples from Mexico, Central America, the north- 
west coast of America, the Swiss lake-dwellings, France, Italy, 
New Zealand, and elsewhere ; the latter includes specimens with 
original labels of Damour, and what is perhaps the only known 
crystal of jadeite, besides a single mass of nephrite weighing 4,7^5 
pounds, found by the present writer in Situ, at Jordansmiihl, Silesia, 
in 1899, and forming the largest piece of nephrite ever found on 
the European continent — indeed it is greater in weight than all the 
nephrite objects ever found in Europe. 

The collection thus formed grew in the course of time until it 
came to be recognized as the most complete assemblage of jade 
objects in the world, exceeding even the fine collection in the British 
Museum. Mr Bishop finally began to feel that the collection was 
too important and valuable to remain in private hands, but that it 
should be accessible to the public in a fireproof building. He there- 
fore commenced preparations for presenting it to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, of which he had for years been a trustee and patron. 
As an important part of this princely gift to the public and to science, 
he undertook the preparation of an exhaustive catalogue of the col- 
lection, illustrating its artistic, archeological, and geological aspects, 
which he desired to publish, without regard to expense, in a sump- 
tuous volume limited to one hundred copies. The preparation of the 
scientific articles and the scientific investigation for the catalogue 
were assigned entirely to the writer, who was so fortunate as to enlist 
the cooperation of a dozen men eminent in related fields of research 
on both sides of the Atlantic ; consequently a more thorough inves- 
tigation of jade has been made in this work than perhaps was ever 
undertaken in connection with any other mineral. The specific 
gravity, the tensile strength, the compression test, the sonorousness 
of the mineral from a musical point of view, a chemical investigation, 
a macroscopical study, a microscopical examination of thin sections, 
the origin of the mineral, the mining, the archeological history, the 
cutting, drilling, polishing, and many other phases, have been studied 
with the utmost thoroughness, and where a specialist would be 
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found who more fully understood any special branch of the sub- 
ject, his services were obtained to perform that part of the work. 

Color experts were engaged for the drawings, engravings, and 
historical data ; Chinese and Japanese artists were employed in 
illustrating it, and Mr Bishop himself supervised their work, which 
is of the highest quality. Many of the reproductions in color are 
by Prang, whose work on kindred subjects is so well known. 

This unique catalogue was completed a short time ago, and is 
now about to pass through the press. Illustrations are given of all 
the more important objects of jade, including those finest in color or 
in etching. The catalogue presents the dates and gives details of 
style with historical particulars ; it thus furnishes an important 
contribution to our knowledge of Oriental art, and will rank among 
the most authoritative and costly catalogues of the kind known, 
each copy representing an expenditure of about one thousand 
dollars. The work will be distributed only by presentation to 
important institutions having facilities for utilizing it, and to the 
crowned heads and other great rulers of the world. Not a single 
copy will be given to any private person not a member of Mr 
Bishop’s family, nor will any copy be sold. 

A circumstance which illustrates Mr Bishop’s rare judgment 
and skill in selection, is the fact that in the minute scientific investi- 
gation to which the specimens were subjected, less than one per- 
cent were discarded as not being true jades ; and these, strange to 
say, were pieces that had a reputation for purity or rarity of color, 
or some other property which the Chinese peculiarly value in jades, 
and in which they had themselves been misled. 

In May, 1902, when Mr Bishop formally announced his gift of 
the collection to the Metropolitan Museum, he expressed the wish 
that the magnificent cases now containing the jades should form a 
part of the collection, and that the room in which they were to be 
exhibited should be a reproduction of his own ballroom where he 
had kept the collection. This magnificent apartment has been pro- 
nounced by some of the greatest foreign architects to be the finest 
Louis XV. room that may be seen anywhere, excepting possibly 
those at Versailles and Potsdam. These wishes were acceded to, 
and Mr Bishop went to Paris to supervise the reproduction of this 
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ballroom, making a gift of $^5,000 to the Museum to cover the 
cost of finishing the room and of installing the collection in accor- 
dance with his desire. The Louis XV. cases referred to are con- 
structed of the finest quality of gilt bronze and plate glass, and are 
a production of the house of Allard & Company of Paris. The 
spacious room in a northeastern corner of the Museum which has 
been prepared for the collection is to be known as Bishop Hall. A 
year will probably elapse before the collection can be made ready 
for the public view. In order to insure the consummation of his 
plans regarding the collection and the publication of the great cata- 
logue, Mr Bishop has bequeathed ,^50,000, in addition to his other 
gifts. 

Although he had presented no special collecrion to the Metro- 
politan Museum except that of the jades, Mr Bishop contributed 
largely in other ways to the support of that institution. He did 
more than any one else toward the success of the project to save in 
its entirety and to present to the Museum the collection of swords 
made by Mr Brayton Ives, and which were offered for sale after the 
latter’s death. Through the cooperation of Mr Bishop, the late W. 
T. Walters, the American Art Association, and a few others, this 
collection, valued at §15,000, was contributed to the Museum. 

Of special importance was Mr Bishop’s collection of Japanese 
iron-work, many of the examples being quite old. Among the 
specimens in this collection is a dragon nine feet in length, as flex- 
ible as a living reptile ; and by way of contrast, a skeleton of a man, 
no larger than the little finger, yet containing a representation of 
every bone in the body and every joint, uncannily mobile. The 
lobsters, fish, and other objects of the same material make a collec- 
tion that stands unrivaled in the United States. There is also a 
great display of cloisonne enamels ; a large collection of carved 
ivories, many of them old and wrought with that artistic intricacy 
of detail attained only by the Orientals ; an extensive series of lac- 
quers and carved woods, of porcelains and Chinese coins ; and 
lastly, a collection of hard stones other than jade. If this collection 
could be procured in its entirety for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, either by purchase or by donation, this would become one of 
the greatest museums for Orientalia in the country. With these. 
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and the Morgan-Garland porcelains and the Bishop jades in New 
York ; the Morse Japanese pottery and the S. W. Bigelow collec- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese art objects in Boston ; the great Henry 
Walters collection of Oriental art in Baltimore ; the Detroit collec- 
tion, and the fine display in the National Museum at Washington, 
the art of Japan and China can be studied better in America than 
anywhere else in the world. 

It is rarely the case that one whose financial and social duties 
are so numerous as were those of Mr Bishop devotes so much time 
and achieves such notable success in connection with a single 
object of the kind herein mentioned. To Mr Bishop science and 
art owe the formation of a great collection ; the preparation of a 
scientific, artistic, and literary description of it ; the publication of a 
volume of such richness of illustration as to stand unparalleled ; 
and, finally, the presentation of the collection and its installation in 
a specially prepared hall in a leading museum. 



ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE WASHINGTON MEETING 

By GEORGE GRANT MAC CURDY 

The affiliation of the newly founded American Anthropological 
Association and the American Folk-lore Society with Section H of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science has re- 
sulted in the unification of all anthropological interests strictly 
national in scope. The union of these forces was reflected in the 
joint program for the closing day of the recent Washington meet- 
ing, after one day had been devoted to each of the three separate 
societies. 

Three of the special committees of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science are chosen from among the anthro- 
pologists. The Committee on the Teaching of Anthropology in 
America submitted a report to the Council which will be printed 
later. There is no record of any report from the Committee on the 
Protection and Preservation of Objects of Archeological Interest. 
The Council adopted the report of the Committee on Anthropo- 
metric Measurements, which is as follows : 

This committee begs to report that anthropometric researches have 
been continued at Columbia University under the direction of its New 
York members and with the cooperation of Professor Farrand, Professor 
Thorndike, Dr Wissler, Mr Bair, Mr Davis, and Mr Miner. Tests have 
been made on the freshmen entering college, calculations have been carried 
out on measurements of school children, and new determinations of the 
mental traits of school children have been made and correlated. The 
chairman of the committee has carried forward an extensive anthropometric 
study of American men of science, the preliminary results of which formed 
the subject of his address as president of the American Society of Natu- 
ralists. An anthropometric laboratory has been arranged at the present 
meeting of the association, with the $50 appropriated at the Pittsburg 
meeting for the purpose, and tests of the physical and mental traits of 
members are being made. We ask that this committee be continued and 
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that a further appropriation of ;^So be made in order that a similar labor- 
atory may be arranged at the next meeting of the association. 

J. McK. Cattell, 

W J McGee, 

Franz Boas. 

The scientific proceedings began with the address of the retiring 
Vice-President, Mr Stewart Culin, on “ New World Contributions 
to Old World Culture.” Mr Culin dealt particularly with the evi- 
dence he has accumulated from a thorough study of games as 
played by various peoples. His intimate knowledge of the subject 
lends great weight to his conclusions, one of these being that the 
southwestern portion of the United States was a center to which 
may be traced the origin of game-customs and paraphernalia now 
found in regions remote from that common center. 

A paper from Dr A. L. Kroeber on “ Tribal and Social Organi- 
zation of the Indians of California,” and one from W. W. Tooker on 
” Algonquian Names of Mountains and Hills” were both read by 
title, the authors being absent. 

Dr W J McGee, the representative for the United States on 
the International Archeological (and Ethnological) Commission, 
described the steps which have been taken toward forming the Com- 
mission. He said, in part, that at the International Conference (com- 
monly known as the Pan-American Congress) held in Mexico dur- 
ing the winter of 1901-02, a proposal to inaugurate joint action by 
the several American countries relating to the antiquities of the 
western hemisphere received consideration ; and, after due discus- 
sion, the Conference agreed to recommend formally to the .several 
countries participating that an International Archeologic Commission 
be established on a basis similar to that of the Bureau of American 
Republics ; the Commission to be especially charged with the uni- 
fication of laws relating to American antiquities, with the diffusion 
of knowledge concerning these antiquities, and, if practicable, with 
the establishment of an International Archeological Museum. The 
first country to take action pursuant to the recommendation was 
Mexico ; President Diaz named Dr Alfredo Chavero as his official 
representative in making preliminary inquiries as to the feasibility 
of the plan. Dr Chavero conferred with archeologists and others 
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interested in the matter in Mexico, and also in Washington and 
elsewhere ; and on his recommendation the Mexican Ambassador 
at Wasiiington, His Excellency Don Manuel de Aspiroz, was made 
the official representative of the Mexican Republic for the purpose 
of organizing the Commission ; soon afterward the speaker was 
designated, through the Secretary of State, as a similar representa- 
tive on the part of the United States. The diplomatic representa- 
tives of several other American Republics have taken active interest 
in the plan, and the indications are that their respective countries 
will act favorably on the recommendation and participate in the 
organization of the Commission. 

Under the title “Military Insignia of the Omaha,” Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher described the two classes of warfare carried on by this 
tribe — aggressive war, which is in the direction of men ; and de- 
fensive war, that which is in the direction of women or the tent. 
The war parties were also of two classes, one having for its object 
the securing of spoils, and the other, revenge, the latter ranking 
higher. All parties, whether of a few warriors or a hundred, had 
a leader who in turn appointed .some to serve as hunters for the 
band ; some as moccasin-carriers ; others as kettle-carriers ; and 
still others as fire-makers and water-carriers. The awarding of the 
six grades of war honors took place only within the sacred tent of 
war, each having its own peculiar insignia, and represented a war- 
rior’s act which had been recognized by the supernatural powers 
and awarded in the sacred tent. The eagle-feather war-bonnet was 
manufactured by the warriors of the tribe, with ceremony and song, 
and a war honor was counted upon each of the feathers, so the 
completed headdress represented the warriors of the tribe who had 
consented to bestow this mark of distinction upon a fellow tribes- 
man. No regalia was worn in actual battle. 

That “ Sheet Copper from the Mounds is not Necessarily of 
European Origin was the theme of a paper by Clarence B. Moore, 
which, with the discussion that followed, together with a paper on 
a kindred subject by Mr Warren K. Moorehead, appears in this 
issue of the American Anthropologist. 

Prof. E. L. Hewett read two papers, one of which, “ The Ex- 
tinction of the Pecos Indians,’ is an account of the writer’s attempt 
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to find all the surviving members of that tribe. Not one of those 
who settled at Santo Domingo and Sia is left. At Jemez there is 
but one survivor, Agustin Pecos, and it is from him that informa- 
tion was obtained concerning the language, customs, folklore, and 
religion of his tribe. There are other descendants of mixed blood. 

Professor Hewett’s other paper, a “ Comparative Study of Mor- 
tuary Pottery from Pajarito Park and Tewa” was thoroughly illus- 
trated by numerous drawings in black and water-colors. The pot- 
tery taken from the cliff ruins of Pajarito park was compared with 
that made by the Tewa Indians of Rio Grande valley, especially as 
regards design and form. 

“Economic Anthropology” was the subject chosen by Prof. 
Lindley M. Keasbey. He said, in part, that in the domain of phys- 
ical anthropology good results have been obtained. By applying 
the biological principles of variability and variation, anthropologists 
have succeeded in elaborating a fairly good account of the origin, 
dispersion, and differentiation of the human species ; but in the domain 
of cultural anthropology confusion still prevails, owing to the fact 
that no principle of continuity has been applied to the cultural ac- 
tivities of primitive people. The economic activities of man are 
necessarily antecedent to his cultural activities — true, man does not 
live by bread alone, but unless man labors for his daily bread he is 
not able to live. Therefore, anthropologists should begin their in- 
quiries by studying the economic activities of primitive peoples. By 
applying the economic principles of utility and utilization, the an- 
thropologist should be able to establish the first stages of industrial 
development and determine the essential characteristics of primitive 
culture. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes presented a valuable paper on “ The Fossil 
Human Remains Found Near Lansing, Kansas,” which was pub- 
lished in the last number of this journal. Professor Holmes’ second 
communication was a presentation of “ Incrusted Crania from Caves 
in Calaveras County, California.” 

The result of “ The Excavations of the Gartner Mounds” was 
given by Mr W. C. Mills. In one of these famous Ohio mounds many 
graves were scattered throughout the whole mound, about one-third 
being placed below the base of the mound at varying depths, up to 
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five feet. The base of one covered an old village site and was of 
tamped clay, with a layer of ashes over the clay ; the burials in this 
one were few, and were three and a half feet above the clay base. 
Many artifacts, including pottery or materials for making pottery, 
were buried with the body. 

“ The Cultural Differentiation of the Maidu,” by Dr Roland B. 
Dixon, came as a sequence to his earlier studies relating to the 
art of basketry among the various Indian tribes of northern Cali- 
fornia. He called attention to the rather interesting case of the dif- 
ferentiation of a small Maidu stock into three more or less distinct 
groups, each of which, to a considerable extent, was isolated from 
the others. It \vas suggested that we might see in this differentia- 
tion in culture, as well as language, in this single stock, evidence of 
the forces which have produced the great diversity which has long 
been recognized to exist in California as a whole. 

A paper by Mr E. Lindsey on “Anthropometry, its Relation to 
Criminology,” dwelt on the outward physical characteristics of men 
to which quantitative methods are applicable. The relations ex- 
hibited by these methods are the mathematical ones connecting the 
observations, and not the real relations of the phenomena them- 
selves. These methods applied to the study of criminals united 
with the view of the criminal mainly as a moral offender developed 
by the philanthropists, gave rise to the theories of the so-called 
Italian school of criminology. This is susceptible of much criticism. 
To deduce any theory, observations on the convict class must 
be compared with observations on all other classes of society. 
Convicts must be compared with non-convicts of similar environ- 
ment. Anthropometry must provide these data. While there is a 
correlation between p.sychical activity and physical structure, the 
physical is no measure of the psychical function, which can be 
compared only qualitatively. Criminology, therefore, must em- 
brace both qualitative and quantitative studies ; it has no direct rela- 
tion to criminal law, but should be pursued as a strictly scientific 
investigation, using both quantitative and qualitative methods. 

“ The Introduction of the Banana into Prehistoric America ” 
was the subject treated by Dr O. F. Cook. He has found evidence 
of wide distribution of the plant in pre-Spanish America, though it 
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was probably introduced from the tropical Pacific islands with which, 
it is claimed, there are indications of prehistoric communication. 

H. Newell Wardle found material for “A Study of Spindle- 
whorls from Mexico to Colombia” in the U. S. National Museum, 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the Free Museum 
of Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. The dis- 
tribution and significance of ornamental motifs were briefly con- 
sidered, but the groups outlined were on the basis of technique, 
form, and material. Eight groups were recognized for Mexico, and 
after reference to the spindle-whorls of Chiriqui, attention was 
called to three strongly characterized types from Colombia, hitherto 
undescribed. 

In a communication of unusual general interest entitled “ Origin 
of Surnames,” Dr Anita Newcomb McGee grouped personal names 
as class names and individual names, corresponding in present 
usage to forenames and surnames. Brief descriptions of forms of 
names among primitive and early peoples were given, with a state- 
ment of the causes which led to the general use of the class 
designation as a surname. Greece, Rome, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland were especially considered, and it was suggested that sur- 
names were probably the same as, or derived from, the old clan 
names, brought into constant use by the demands of civilization. 
Anthropologists were asked to record the forms of personal names 
used by primitive peoples, because they are an expression of the 
grade of culture which has been attained. 

Taking for his subject ” Recent Investigations among the Paw- 
nee,” Dr George A. Dorsey described one of the rites of an exten- 
sive ceremony in connection with a sacred bundle among the Skidi 
band of the Pawnee which is dedicated to the evening star, the 
” mother ” of the Pawnee tribe. This rite consisted of an offering, 
to the various gods, of the heart and tongue of the buffalo. An 
interesting feature brought out in this presentation was that the fire- 
place made in the tipi during the ceremony is rectangular, and not 
round, the former being supposed to be the shape of that garden in 
the west presided over by the evening star, and in which the heat 
of the sun is periodically renewed. 
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Conventionalism in primitive art has been treated by many able 
writers both in Europe and America, In this connection, the work 
of Prof. Franz Boas is well known. His latest contribution, “ Con- 
ventionalism in American Art,” was read at the Washington meet- 
ing. The speaker pointed out that almost all primitive art is sym- 
bolic in character, and that even simple geometrical forms are 
interpreted as having definite meaning. He stated that two ex- 
planations are possible — the one in which the designs are considered 
as conventionalized, realistic forms ; the other in which the inter- 
pretation is considered as “seeing into the design.” The former 
theory has been a prevalent one for a number of years. On the 
whole, the tendency to conventionalism is much more strongly 
developed in purely decorative objects than in ceremonial objects, 
which tend to be more pictographic in character. By following up 
the interpretation and form of design among the prairie Indians, it 
was shown that the areas of style and of interpretation do not coin- 
cide ; that often in neighboring regions the same design is given a 
different interpretation ; and that, on the other hand, the same idea 
among neighboring tribes is often expressed by different symbols. 
This the speaker held to be a proof that the interpretation is not the 
real explanation of the design, that the design may often be bor- 
rowed bodily from neighboring tribes, and that the explanation is 
tted to the design. He also pointed out the relationship between 
t e angular painted designs found among the Indians of the plains 
and those of the Pueblos and even of the ancient Mexicans. 

r Progress in Anthropology at Peabody Museum 

of Yale University” was given by George Grant MacCurdy, and is 
published in the present issue of this journal. 

Instruments for recording speech have been much improved 
years. Prof. E. W, Scripture, who has made a special 
study of phonetics, described “ The Use of the Gramophone Method 
or Preserving and Studying Speech.” Hitherto the greatest diffi- 

^ record, but this is now accom- 

phshed by the new gramophone. A copper mold is made by elec- 
troplating, the speech-line being in relief. This is faced with nickel 
o pro ect It. A shellac composition is pressed upon the mold with 
a force of 60,000 to 80,000 lbs., and when the disk is removed it is 
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a true copy of the original. This is the ordinary commercial gramo- 
phone plate. A single matrix may produce 2500 records before 
the wear is sufficient to interfere with efficiency. The speech-curve, 
greatly enlarged, may conveniently be traced from such plates. 
From these curves it is possible to determine most accurately the 
melody of the voice in speech and song. The importance of making 
phonetic surveys was clearly set forth. Dialects change and vanish ; 
whole tribes disappear. To furnish an example we need only refer 
to the paper by Professor Hewett on the “ Extinction of the Pecos 
Indians.” Plans are now being matured for an extensive phonetic 
survey to begin the coming summer. 

Mr George F. Kunz presented “ Remarks on the Heber R. 
Bishop Jade Collection,” which have been extended and are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number. 

Dr Roland Steiner contributed a paper on ‘‘Funeral Ceremonies 
among the Negroes of Georgia.” These people have a custom 
of putting little pieces of broken plates on the graves of their 
deceased relatives or friends. An old negro told the speaker that it 
was to propitiate an evil spirit that came over from Africa with the 
first negroes who landed in this country. When a negro dies, all 
the relatives and friends assemble at his house, and messengers are 
sent to announce the death to the remotest kin. They all assemble 
at the house that night, where supper is prepared, and keep a vigil 
over the dead with alternate psalms and prayers. The grave is 
dug and all twigs that are used in measuring are placed therein. 
At the grave the coffin is opened in order that those present may 
view the remains. When the body is deposited in the grave, a 
‘‘holy circle” is formed, and a dance, accompanied by singing and 
praying, is performed, sometimes for an hour. Then the minister 
officiates, but this part of the service does not last very long. The 
tools used in digging the grave are placed upon it, to remain until 
the dew has fallen on them — generally over night. 

Of Dr Frank Russell’s two papers, ‘‘ Pima Annals ” and ‘‘ Some 
Practical Problems for the Consideration of American Anthro- 
pologists,” the former appears elsewhere in this journal, while the 
latter will be published in the May number of Education. 
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The Arapaho. By Alfred L. Kroeber. (Bulletin of the American 

Museum of Natural History, Volume XVIII, Part I.) New York; 

1902. 8°, r5o pp., 31 plates, 46 figures. 

The author of this paper, now holding the chair of anthropology in 
the University of California, is one of that enthusiastic body of younger 
workers who have had their training under the able direction of Dr Franz 
Boas. The present brochure summarizes the results of recent investiga- 
tions among the three branches of the Arapaho living respectively in 
Montana, ^Vyoming, and Oklahoma. The first thirty-five pages are de- 
voted to a general description of the tribe ; the rest treats of “ Decorative 
Art and Symbolism,” concerning which the author has already published 
two shorter papers. 

Some introductory statements need qualification. We are told that 
the Arapaho have generally been at peace with the Kiowa and Comanche 
and at war with their other neighbors, and that their men have generally 
been described as particularly reserved, treacherous, and fierce. The 
Arapaho have had an alliance w'ith the Cheyenne from an early traditional 
period. These two carried on bitter war with the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Kiowa Apache until 1840, w'hen peace was made, since w'hich time the 
five tribes have usually acted together. In all their dealings with the 
whites, however, the Arapaho and Kiowa Apache as a rule have stood for 
peace and friendly accommodation, while the others have been hostile and 
unruly until compelled to terms. The tribal sign for the Wyoming body 
is inadvertently given as meaning “ father ” instead of “mother.” In 
explanation of the fact that they have the same word for “ white man ” 
and for “ spider,” it might be stated that the word means, etymologically, 
“skilful” or “expert.” The author is right in inferring that the di- 
vergence of the Cheyenne from the main Algonquian body is compara- 
tively recent. It is but little more than a century since they lived on 
Red River of the North, in close touch with the Ojibwa and Cree. 

Several pages are given to a discussion of the relative position of the 
Arapaho language among the western Algonquian dialects, together with 
a list of bands and a table of kinship terms. The author asserts that 
“there are no clans, gentes or totemic divisions among the Arapaho,” 
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unless possibly among those of Montana. (In a recent personal letter he 
makes the assertion positive for the California tribes generally. ) This is 
a strong statement, and the present reviewer is not able to say how correct 
it may be for the tribe in question, but it agrees with what he knows of 
the Kiowa, and with what Gatschet and Hale have recorded of the Kla- 
math and Blackfeet. On this subject it is about time to accept the testi- 
mony of men in the field, even though it may not agree with the Morgan 
theory of fifty years ago or with the comfortable settlement of desk phi- 
losophers. Where the clan system exists in fact or tradition it is so much 
a part of tribal life that it cannot escape the notice of the investigator. 
It was general over large areas, but was not universal. 

The troublesome mother-in-law tabu, which is found among perhaps 
all the tribes of the plains and which forbids a man to speak to his wife’s 
mother or ever to come into her presence, is not to be canceled by the 
simple gift of a horse. If the burden could be lifted by the giving of 
ponies, it is safe to say that the young men would give half they possess 
to be rid of it. The matter rests with the matrons of the tribe and with 
the mother-in-law herself. Should she desire a dispensation, she makes 
a feast to which she invites certain women of authority. She states the 
case, which is fully debated, and if their decision is favorable they author- 
ize her to make a ceremonial robe to be given to the young man as a 
token that the silence is broken ; when she has it finished, after months 
of work, she presents it to him and the tabu is at an end. Some time 
later he reciprocates with a pony for the extraordinary favor thus shown. 
This tabu is as strong today as ever, and within the past week the re- 
viewer has seen an educated Cheyenne, the graduate of a Latin school, 
halt outside a tipi for fear of it. In regard to marriage it might be men- 
tioned that, although the match is arranged by the girl’s relatives on the 
basis of a certain number of presents, they usually consult her own wishes 
in the matter. The custom in vogue among the crowned heads of Europe 
does not always prevail among Indians. The so-called purchase is merely 
a public ratification of the agreement, and the girl would be ashamed to 
be rated at a cheap price. 

IVe are told that in recounting their warlike deeds men told the truth, 
because if they lied they would surely be killed by the enemy. A more 
obvious reason is that the liar would instantly be called to account by 
some jealous warrior w'ho knew better. 

The general impression which we derive from a study of the portion 
devoted to decorative symbolism is that the author has mistaken the 
vagaries of individuals for the genuine system existent in the tribe. This 
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is due largely to the fact that we have been so long taught to believe that 
the Indian is a man of mystery that we find it hard to realize that he 
does anything for mere amusement or to gratify his artistic taste. There 
is a complex and far-reaching Indian symbolism, but it is not usually re- 
corded upon such things of every-day use as moccasins, knife pouches, 
and parfleche cases, but upon the sacred and ceremonial things — the 
rattles, drums, gaming implements, and dance costumes, none of which is 
here represented. As among ourselves, most of this symbolism is in the 
keeping of the priests and sacred societies. Every Indian on the plains 
knows that a certain pictured Maltese cross means the morning star, that 
a sort of tadpole figure means a flying bullet, and that a succession of 
half-circles means horses traveling. Much beyond this he cannot go, and 
when asked to explain the lines or bangles or fringes on a moccasin or 
parfleche, if he be honest, he will say: “They mean nothing — they 
look pretty that way.” If anxious to convey a sense of his own impor- 
tance as an interpreter of the occult, he can find a meaning for every- 
thing, no matter how incongruous the association. 

The author, while believing that everything is a symbol, evidently 
has his own misgivings at times as to the interpretation. Of an awl case, 
said to represent a lizard, we are told (page 85): “ Here, as in other 
cases, the particular animal represented could not well be recognized, 
even by an Indian, and that this awl case represents a lizard, and not a 
snake or fish or rat, is a matter of the individual purpose or interpretation 
of the maker. Perhaps even a distinct motive or intention for this sym- 
bolism was lacking in this person’s mind.” Again, on a knife-case 
(page 87), “ the symbolism is so incoherent that it must have been sec- 
ondary, in the mind of the owner, to decorative appearance.” 

On page 125, after a description of a bag with various patterns inter- 
preted as roads, mountains, hills, tents, and ashes, we find : “ The fringe 
on the bag represents niitcaantetdinani , what we do not know ; that is, 
objects out of our possession, or various things too numerous to mention.” 
On another bag (page 130) certain colors represent respectively the 
earth, paint, and daylight, and “also represent all existing objects of those 
colors.” It must be evident that this is not a system. 

In speaking of the obvious inconsistency of the interpretations, the 
author instances a single figure which was variously explained as “the 
navel, a person, an eye, a lake, a star, life or abundance {liHteni), a 
turtle, a buffalo wallow, a hill, the interior of a tent,” and says that if the 
investigation had been carried farther “it is probable that the known 
number of meanings attached to this symbol would be still larger.” He 
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concludes (pages 144-45); “ thus appears that there is no fixed system 
of symbolism in Arapaho decorative art. Any interpretation of a figure 
is personal. Often the interpretation is arbitrary. . . . Where such a 
wide variability exists and where every individual has right to his opin- 
ion, as it were, it follows that it is impossible to declare any one interpre- 
tation of a given ornamental design as correct or as incorrect. Even the 
maker or possessor of an article can give only his personal intention or 
the signification which he individually prefers.” 

We are forced to dissent as radically from the conclusion as from the 
premises. While believing that the majority of the designs here repre- 
sented have no meaning whatever, but are purely ornamental, we know 
that there is a fixed and recognized system of symbolism among the 
Arapaho and that this system exists and is identical in its general prin- 
ciples among all the tribes of the plains. It finds expression not only 
in design, but also in color, material, and objective arrangement. It is 
seldom depicted, however, upon things of daily utilitarian purpose, but 
rather, as we have said, upon the things of sacred and ceremonial use. 
While it is tme that in these later days of the peyote and the Ghost- 
dance every young man is ambitious to be a dreamer of dreams and to 
record his visions or his imaginings in some pictograph form, yet the 
record will always be in accord with the general system and consistent in 
its analysis. 

He may represent a river by a wavy stripe or by a short line, accord- 
ing to the time or surface space at his disposal, but it will always be blue 
or green, the Indian symbolic color for water. If he depicts a star it 
may be as a diamond or a circular disk, but if he means the morning star 
it will always be some kind of cross. If he means a dragonfly the design 
will be recognized as such in every tribe from Canada to Texas, and will 
everywhere suggest the same underlying idea of swift flight and agility in 
evading a pursuer. The whole design will be as consistent in its parts as 
a well told story. 

The subject is the deepest in all Indian life, and the full explanation 
is to be gathered only from priests and adepts after long acquaintance 
and aided by detailed observation of some great tribal ceremony, supple- 
mented by a study of the sign-language and pictographs of the plains 
tribes, the totem poles of the northwest coast, the Aztec codices, the 
Mide rolls of the Ojibwa, and the Walam Olum of the Lenape. When 
thus investigated it will be found that there was a well-defined system of 
symbolism practically identical over half a continent. 

There are several good pieces of ceremonial description, w'hich show 
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close observation and investigation. Notable instances are the sacred-bag 
ceremony of the women in connection with the making of a buffalo robe, 
and the ceremonial finishing of a decorated tipi. In such case the ritual 
is conducted by the women, and includes prayers, libation, circuits, and 
feasting, all under the direction of the priestess of the rite. The more 
we can get of such material the better. The numerous illustrations, in- 
cluding several colored plates, are all reproduced from specimen objects 
obtained in the tribe, and are fully up to the high standard maintained 
by the American Museum of Natural History. James Mooney. 

Cheyen.n’e and Arapaho Agency, Oklahoma, 

January ij, igoj. 

The Night Chant. A Navaho Ceremony. By Washington Matthews. 
(Memoirs of the American Museum of National History, vol. vi. 
Anthropology, vol. v. Publications of the Hyde Southwestern Ex- 
pedition.) New York : 1902. 4°, xvi + 332 pages, 8 plates, 19 

figures. 

It is not an easy task to review in a few lines a work of such impor- 
tance that it must be accorded a leading place among the most notable 
contributions to our knowledge of Indian ceremony. For nearly forty 
years Dr Matthews has been an investigator of American ethnology, his 
first inspiration having been gained, like that of Bourke, Corbusier, Clark, 
and Scott, while serving in the United States Army on the Indian fron- 
tier. His Ethnography and Philology oj the Hidatsa Indians (1877) is 
now a classic in ethnologic literature and stands as our only scientific 
authority on an otherwise almost unknown Siouan tribe. For several 
years he served in the medical corps of the Army at Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, where, largely by means of his own limited resources, he followed 
the interest aroused in him among the tribes of the two Dakotas, and pre- 
sented from time to time the results of his studies among the Navaho, one 
of our most populous as well as least spoiled tribes. 

The many obstacles encountered in gathering the material which forms 
the present monograph, only the student who has pursued investigations 
of a kindred nature can appreciate ; but perhaps only the author himself 
knows of the difficulties which had to be overcome, during years of phy- 
sical infirmity, in analyzing and interpreting these mysteries of primi- 
tive belief. 

The Night Chant, in addition to being the most popular ceremony, is 
one of the most important rites of the Navaho tribe, for “ nearly all the 
important characters of the Navaho pantheon are named in its myths. 
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depicted in its paintings, or represented by its masqueraders. ” It is so 
intricate and far-reaching that, to use Dr Matthews’ words again, “not 
every one of its priests, even, knows all that is to be known about it ; 
there are different degrees of excellence in their education j one may 
know some particular song, prayer or observance of which another is 
ignorant. There are auxiliary rites, not known to all shamans, which are 
supposed to increase the efficacy of the ceremony according to different 
indications of Indian mythic etiology. One shaman told me that he 
studied six years before he was considered competent to conduct his first 
ceremony, but that he was not perfect then and had learned much after- 
wards.’’ There is a little wonder, then, that after witnessing many cele- 
brations of the Night Chant, in whole or in part, during nearly eight 
years’ residence in the Navaho country, the study of the ceremony and 
the collation of the material gathered should have occupied much of the 
author’s spare time during the succeeding twenty-one years. And yet, 
with characteristic modesty, he adds: “ I do not pretend to give a com- 
plete account of the ceremony, with all that pertains to it. ’ ’ In view of 
this frank assertion it is hoped that, among other uses, the memoir may 
serve as a missionary text-book for those who still believe that all there is 
to be learned about a tribe may be absorbed during a casual visit or two. 

The popular name of the Night Chant is a translation of its native 
designation kledze hziU. The ceremony may be performed only dur- 
ing the frosty season, while the snakes are hibernating, in the same way 
that the neighboring Pueblos will relate their folktales only during cold 
weather. The ceremony is designed for healing the sick, and the ex- 
penses, which sometimes aggregate three hundred dollars in money and 
goods, are borne by the patient and his intimate relations. The per- 
formance, or rather series of performances, last for nine nights and por- 
tions of ten days, and consist of many strange rites in which dramatic 
personations of no fewer than sixteen gods are represented and in which 
the laws governing Navaho ceremony are rigidly observed. For example, 
besides the prescribed season for the performance of the Night Chant, the 
color symbolism in relation to the cardinal points and the symbolism of 
sex in relation also to the cardinal directions and to certain natural objects 
must be recognized, as must a definite sequence in the movements of the 
participants, laws regulating the making and depositing of the kethawns 
or sacrificial offerings and messages to the gods, the manufacture and 
placing of objects with reference to their butts and tips, the measurement 
of objects used in the ceremony in accordance with established standards, 
and a thousand and one other things of apparently trivial importance, but 
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which to the Indian mind are of such moment that a false move might 
put a stop to the proceedings for a day or a night. 

The first sixty-three pages of the memoir are devoted to general ob- 
servations and a review of the elements of the ceremony. The descrip- 
tion is presented in such simple and graphic style that a child might read 
it with interest, and gain, without passing to the second part ( “ Rites in 
Detail,” pages 67-155), quite a comprehensive idea of what the Night 
Chant is, why it is performed, and a general notion of the fearful and 
wonderful working of the Indian mind. It is this simple, straightforward, 
unpretentious way that Dr Matthews has of relating his story, however 
intricate the subject, that has made his writings so enjoyable both to the 
professional student and to the layman. There is nothing in the work 
which can arouse the suspicion that the author knows not whereof he 
speaks — he states as a certainty only that of which he has personal 
knowledge, and if doubt exists in his mind on any point, the reader is so 
informed. 

Parts in and iv (pages 159-265, 267-304) treat of “Myths” and 
“Texts and Translations,” respectively, the latter consisting of songs and 
prayers with native texts and interlinear translations. Throughout the 
work the paragraphs are numbered for ready reference in the explanatory 
notes which comprise pages 307-316. The index (pages 307-332) is a 
model in every respect, and this is true of the plates, particularly those in 
color, which illustrate dry-paintings, masks and other ceremonial para- 
phernalia, etc. The entire work is a credit to the author, to the Museum 
under whose auspices it is published, and to the Messrs Hyde through 
whose liberal patronage science has been so substantially benefited. 

The author makes what appears to be an unnecessary apology for his 
spelling of the name of the tribe whose ceremony he describes. The 
meaning of Navaho is not known, although many attempts have been 
made to define it. It is not of Spanish derivation, for the first Spaniards 
to employ the name did not use a form of spelling which would justify 
such a conclusion ; and indeed Spanish writers record even more forms of 
the tribal designation than there have been modern interpretations of its 
meaning. Under the circumstances the author is fully warranted in his 
adoption of the Anglicized “ Navaho ” in preference to the most popular 
of the Spanish forms of the name, the pronunciation of which has led so 
many astray ; and as he is the leading authority on the Navaho tribe, it 
is more than likely that ethnologists in general will continue to follow his 
example, as the Bureau of Ethnology and the Indian Bureau have already 
officially done. p Hodge. 
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A Manual for Physical Measurements, for Use in Normal Schools, Public 
and Preparatory Schools, Boys' Clubs, Girls' Clubs, and Young Men' s 
Christian Associations, with Anthropometric Tables for Each Height 
of Each Age and Sex from Five to Twenty Years, and Vitality Coeffi- 
cients. By William W. Hastings, Ph.D., Chair of Anthropometry 
and Physical Training in the International Young Men’s Christian 
Association Training School, Springfield, Mass. 1902, 4°, xviii, 

1 12 pp., ills. 

Dr Hastings states that “ the primary object of this manual is to ex- 
plain the use of the accompanying Anthropometric Tables and the method 
of organization of observers for the physical examination of large num- 
bers of children. The primary object of both Manual and Tables is 
propaganda of systematic physical training.” Attention is called to the 
value of physical measurements and the fact that physical well-being is 
the basis of mental efficiency. The necessity for measurements is pointed 
out and the practicability and desirability of examinations twice a year 
demonstrated. Examination blanks are submitted and instructions to 
observers are given. 

Dr Hastings very clearly shows the need of adaptation of exercise 
to the individual during the formative period of public school life. He 
lays stress on the status of the vitality of the individual, discoverable by 
means of the examinations, in connection with mental work, showing 
that the “director’s work is supplemental to that of the physician, and 
not in any sense a substitute for it, except so far as by the prevention of 
disease he renders the work of the physician unnecessary.” 

The tables are based on observations made upon large series of Ne- 
braska school children. From these the average type for each height of 
the age, and vitality coefficients, are given of both sexes. 

The Manual succeeds most admirably in its avowed purpose. Its 
wide adoption in schools would prove of inestimable value to “ the com- 
ing man.” Incidentally, it would do away with the misapprehensions 
that exist in some quarters as to the meaning and value of the physical 
examination of school children. Frank Russell. 
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GENERAL 

Achelis ( T. ) Ethnology and the science of 
religion. (Int. Quart., Burl., Vt., 1902- 
03, VI, 305-329. ) There is a real spirit- 
ual unity of mankind, — “ the nearer we 
approach the beginnings of civilization, 
the more do we meet with a surprising 
agreement in custom, usage, belief, 
thought and art.” Mental activity and 
the personal ego “do not by any means 
coincide ; the latter is only a small seg- 
ment of the former.” Religion, mythol- 
ogy, law, custom, art, “ are no inven- 
tion of individuals, no products of great 
personalities, but socio-psychical pheno- 
mena in the organic development of the 
race.” Religion is a social function. 
Even for primitive fancy and speculation, 
God and the world are closely united. 
Mythology includes the “ totality of the 
conception of the world as framed by 
primitive man. ’ ’ Early ritual is largely 
of a material sort. 

▼on Adrian (F. ) Die Siebenzahl im 
Geistesleben der Volker. (Mitt. d. 
anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, xxxii, 226- 
273. ) An exhaustive and valuable study 
of the number seven in folk-thought. 
The abstract of which this is the full 
text was noticed in the American An- 
thropologist, 1901, N. s.. Ill, 175. 

Arnold (R. F. ) Die Natur verrat heim- 
liche Liebe. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1902, xii, 155-167.) The first 
part of a study of “ the betrayal of secret 
love by nature ” in folk-song. The Ger- 
man versions of ten folk-songs (modem 
Greek, Epirote, Karpathian, Cretan, 
Servian, Russian, Finnish, Esthonian, 
Roumanian) are given. This theme 
seems to be somewhat of a favorite in 
the folk-poetry of the Balkan peninsula. 


Baum (H. M. ) John Wesley Powell. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1902, 1, 

326. ) Brief sketch, with portrait, of “ a 
notable and memorable life. ‘ ’ 

Boas (F. ) The ethnological significance 
of esoteric doctrines. (Science, N. Y., 
1902, N. s., XVI, 872-874.) Author 
appeals for the study of the exoteric 
phenomena of primitive social and re- 
ligious life. The exoteric doctrine is 
the more general ethnic fact. Ethnology 
deals rather with the masses than with 
the exceptional man. 

Bonnier (P. ) Les erreurs de la thiorie 
classique de phonation. (Rev. Scient., 
Paris, 1902, 4' s., xviii, 513-517. ) 
Protests against the theory of the voice 
current in manuals and in teaching gen- 
erally. The chief errors are pointed out. 

Borgese (G. A.) Giganti e serpenti. 
(Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901 
[1902], XX, 506-520; 1902, XXI, 90- 
103.) These first two sections of an 
elaborate study of giants and serpents 
treat of the “typical beast” under all 
aspects : Classic monsters and serpents 
{ from the Chaldean Tiamat to Cerberus) 
polycephalic and multimembrate crea- 
tures, flames, smoke, and hissing ; re- 
generation of cut-off parts ; eggs of mon- 
sters ; metamorphosis into serpents ; 
men-serpents and “white women”; 
the Sicilian dragon, an almost exclu- 
sively human (monster). The serpen- 
tine monster is a creature apart from the 
other animals. 

Capitan (L. ) Association frantjaise pour 
Tavancement des sciences. Congrds de 
Montauban (Aofit 1902). Compte 
rendu de la Section d’ Anthropologic. 
(Rev. de I’Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 
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XII, 334-349. ) Brief abstracts of papers 
read before the Anthropological section 
of the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at the Montauban 
meeting in August, 1902. The great 
majority of topics considered are archeo- 
logical or prehistoric. 

Collection (The) of folk-lore. (Folk- 
Lore, London, 1902, XIII, 297-313.) 
Brief communications on the collection 
of folklore, its difficulties and its needs, 
by S. O. Addy ( “ perseverance and set- 
ting people at ease”), Charlotte S. 
Bume (belief more difficult to explore 
than legend ; historical method needed ), 
W. Crooke (experience in India ; key 
to secret beliefs hard to find), W. Skeat 
( Malay experience ; art of folklorist 
much the same everywhere), C. C. Selig- 
mann (Torres straits; medical training 
of great advantage in investigation of na- 
tive magic and medicine), J. Roscoe 
(Uganda; opposition of Christian con- 
verts to speak of old beliefs and prac- 
tices). 

Crooke (W. ) The lifting of the bride. 
(Ibid., 226-251.) Discusses, with nu- 
merous bibliographical references, the 
‘ lifting of the bride ’ ’ and allied cus- 
toms in Northumberland and other parts 
of England, India, etc. The author 
considers that the “petting stone” rites 
are probably “ fertility charms, ” while 
those connected with the threshold (over 
which the bride is carried), “ are based 
cither on the same belief, or are intended 
as protections against various forms of 
evil influences which beset the bride at 
the commencement of her married life.” 
The spring and autumn “lifting” rites, 
e. g., the Easter ‘ ‘ heaving ’ ’ of central 
and northern England, are probably akin 
to the Saturnalia ceremonies. 

Dieterich (A.) Himmelsbriefe. (Hess- 
ische Bl. f. Volsk., Giessen, 1902, 19- 
27.) Additional data on “ letters from 
heaven.” These appear in Talmudic 
literature, the tale of the healing of Pha- 
lysios (in Pausanias), etc., and in the 
Middle Ages were believed to possess 
great talismanic power ; were used as 
amulets, etc. On pp. 24-25 are given 
extracts from “the letter which Pope 
Leo sent to King Charles from heaven ” 
in 1451 A. D. 

Drews (P. ) Religiose Volkskunde. 
(Ibid., 27-29.) Employing a 1595 
D. version of the Lord’s Prayer as used 


by the Wurtemberg folk, the author 
points out the importance of the expres- 
sion of the “folksoul” in the variations 
of this and other prayers, verses, for- 
mulae, rites and ceremonies of the church, 
etc., in so far as they have become popu- 
lar or entered into the lives of the people. 
Such data come under the rubric of 
“religious folklore.” 

d’Enjoy (P. ) Honneurs civils et mili- 
taires en France et en Chine. (Bull, et 
Mem. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v's.. 
Ill, 316-323.) Treats of the Legion of 
Honor, the Chinese orders of the meri- 
torious, the wise, the skilful, the active, 
the noble, the military distinctions of 
Kong, Hdn, etc. The loss of title by 
reason of faults and crimes is also noted. 

Ferraro (G.) Toccaferro. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], 446-456. ) 
Concluded from last number. Treats of 
iron in folklore and mythology (imple- 
ments, arms, etc.), chiefly from a lin- 
guistic point of view. 

Foy (W.) Ueber Schilde beim Bogen- 
schiessen. (Globus, Bmschwg., 1902, 
Lxxxi, 281-285.) R6sum6s, with 2 
figures and bibliographical references, 
data concerning the use of shields by the 
exposed side in the case of shooting with 
bows and arrows. Bow-shields occur in 
various parts of Melanesia ( British and 
German New Guinea, the British Solo- 
mon islands), and the East Indian archi- 
pelago (Flores, Timor, and as far as 
Aru). 

Qoblins. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, xiii, 
183—187.) Brief articles by A. Lang, 
on a “kind of banshee” in Chitral, 
Elizabeth Taylor on the Nidagrisur 
(spirit of an unbaptized child), etc., ot 
the Faroe islands, and William Martin 
on fairies and the lanonshaa (or female 
spirit) in the Isle of Man. 

Haddon ( A. C. ) Evolution in art. ( Bull. 
Free Mus. Sci. and Art, Phila., 1902, 
III, 239-248. ) General discussion, with 
particular reference to Malayo-Polynes- 
ians and the use of decoration for purely 
magical purposes. Among the topics 
briefly touched upon are life-history of 
art, unconscious evolution, effects of 
form and material, factor of utility, sug- 
gestion, expectancy, art and religion, 
prophylactic and protective role of art, 
totemism, etc. According to Dr Had- 
don “ suggestion and expectancy are the 
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dynamic and static forces acting on the ! 
arts of design ; the former initiates and i 
modifies, the latter tends to conserve 
what already exists. Most of the ideas 
here expressed will be found developed 
at greater length in the author’s book i 
Evolution in Art (London, 1895). ^ 

Hanotte (M.) Recherches sur la trigono- j 
cephalic. ( L’ Anthropologic, Paris, i 
1902, xiii, 587-607.) After a brief ' 
general historical introduction, Dr ■ 
Hanotte gives, with figures and tables I 
of measurements, the results of the study ' 
of 1 1 trigonocephalic crania ( foetuses and i 
children 6, men 3, women 2) from vari- ! 
ous sources, and his opinions on the ! 
origin of this deformation. Trigono- ' 
cephaly ‘ ‘ results from two entirely differ- ! 
ent modes of deformation — arrest of ' 
development of the frontal bone, and ! 
compensatory dilatation of the brain.” ! 
It is ‘‘a deformation due to premature | 
synostosis of the medio-frontal suture i 
supervening in intra-uterine life from un- 
determined pathological causes.” It is 
compatible with life and with normal 
cerebral development, since “the brain 
seeks in the posteiior and lower part of 
the skull the space it has been forced to 
lose by the arrest of deielopment of the | 
forehead.” 

Harvest Customs. (Folk-Lore, Lond 
1902, xm, 177-180.) Items from 
Berwickshire (“ cutting the kirn,” cut- 
ting a snail while mowing, etc.), by 
Alice B. Gomme ; from Oxfordshire 
(“he’s got the little white dog” = 
“lazy”), by E. H. Binney ; and from 
the same shire (drawing young men 
dressed as women on the last load in 
harvest-time) by Cora J. Jewitt. 

Henderson (A. E.) The Imperial Otto- 
man Museum at Constantinople. ( Rec. 
of Past, Wash., 1902, i, 291-304.) 
Describes, with 21 illustrations, the chief 
objects in the museum. Among these are : 
the Sidonian sarcophagi, the sarcophagus 
of Alexander, the Lycian sarcophagus, an ' 
Egyptian sarcophagus of basalt, the tab- i 
lets and other objects from Nippur, the 
Hercules of Cyprus, a serpent’s head . 
from Platea, Greek statuettes, vases, etc. 1 
the harpist of Baluk H issar, statues of the ■ 
Roman period, the Siloam inscription, I 
and an inscription from Herod’s temple’ 1 

Herman (O.) Knochenschlittschuh, Kno- ! 
chenkufe, Knochenkeitel. Ein Beitrag i 


zur naheren Kenntniss der prahistor- 
ischen Langknochenfunde. ( Mitt. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, xxxil, 217- 
238. ) In this article, with a plate and 
32 figures, the author discusses in detail, 
with reference to Hungary in particular, 
the bone-skate, the bone sleigh-runner, 
bone net-sinkers ( a Hungarian specialty), 
etc., as explaining the condition and use 
of many of the long-bones found in pre- 
historic “stations.” In Hungary and 
parts of Germany sleds for standing upon, 
as well as for sitting, are found, shod with 
bones. A sled made of the jaw-bones of 
a horse is figured on p. 231. Withskates, 
poles are sometimes used, and the primi- 
tive form of the skate or sled with sails is 
seen on p. 222. This paper is of great 
interest to those concerned with the folk- 
development of invention. 

Josef Florimont Herzog von Loubat. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, Lxxxi, 197- 
199.) Brief biography of the Due de 
Loubat, with portrait. 

Kahle (B. ) Ueber Steinhaufen insbeson- 
dere auf Island. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, xii, 89-96, 203- 
210.) First two sections, with three 
figures, of a discussion of stone-heaps, 
cairns, etc., with special reference to 
Iceland. Stone-heaps as guide posts, 
grave memorials, altars (the obo of the 
natives of Mongolia, etc. ), protection 
against demons and spirits, stone-throw- 
ing as an offering, casting stones at the 
foot of trees, into spiings and other 
waters, stoning criminals, etc., are con- 
sidered. 

ten Kate (H, ) Die Pigmentflecken der 
Neugeborenen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, Lxx.xi, 238-240. ) Discusses re- 
cent literature on the subject — Baelz, 
Matignon, Kohlbrugge, etc. — and gives 
result of author’s own observations in 
Hawaii and Japan. The Japanese, 
curiously enough, have no special name 
for these “pigment spots.” Although 
the “spots” generally disappear slowly 
in early life, they sometimes persist to 
adult age. It has even been found in 
full-blooded Europeans. In the present 
state of the evidence Dr ten Kate con- 
siders its value as a race-mark an open 
question. 

Kohler (W. ) Zu den Himmels- und H 61 - 
lenbriefen. (Hessische Bl. f. Volksk., 
Giessen, 1902, i, 143-149.) Calls at- 
tention to the similarity between the 
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phraseology of a “ letter from heaven ” I 
of the sixteenth century and a letter of | 
Martin Luther ; notes the existence of ! 
‘ ‘ letters from heaven ’ ’ in evangelical | 
circles at this time ; and gives an ac- | 
count of the “ devil’s letter” of 1351- | 

Kollmann (J. ) Pygmaen in Europa und ! 
Amerika. (Globus, Bmschwg., 1902, I 
LXXXI, 325-327. ) Brief discussion of 1 
the question of the occurrence of pygmies | 
in Europe and America. The finds of | 
Cave aux Fees (near Breuil, Seine-et- 
Oise), Mureaux, Chalons-sur-Marne, and 
in various parts of Germany (Worms, 
Egisheim, in Silesia, etc. ) , Switzerland 
(Schaafhausen), and Italy are referred to. 
Undoubted evidence of the existence of 
pygmies in America is yet lacking, al- 
though the author lays stress on the 
“pygmies’ bones” from the burial- 
places of Ancon and Pachacamac, and 
thinks that Ehrenreich and ten Kate’s 
anatomical and anthropometric data prove 
the existence in the Argentina-Brazil 
region of dwarfs among the taller races. 
The pygmies, Kollmann believes, repre- 
sent the original human stock out of 
which, by mutation, the tall races have 
developed. 

Lasch (R. ) Nachtrag zur Liste der 
Elutsagen. (Mitth. d. anthr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1902, 26-27.) Adds to the list 
given in Wintemitz’s article of notes on 
the deluge-legends of the Sinhpo (As- 
sam), the Sangir islanders (Celebes), 
the Bicols (Philippines), the Moros 
(Sulu), the natives of Yap (Caroline 
islands), and the Saulteaux (North 
America). The author wrongly afiines 
the Saulteaux (an Ojibwa people) with 
the Tinn6. 

Leieune(C. ) Le culte des morts au XX' 
si6cle. (Bull, et Mem. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, V' s.. Ill, 1902, 97-1 1 1.) 
Treats briefly of instinctive and heredi- 
tary survivals of beliefs and practices 
connected with the cult of the dead. 
Taking off the hat or making the sign 
of the cross before a coffin ; funeral 
ceremonies, masses for the dead ; decora- 
tion of graves ; mourning ; visiting the 
cemetery ; the honors shown to the dead 
slain by enemies of the country, etc. , are 
considered. The author concludes that 
‘ ‘ the cult of the dead is the best of re- 
ligions and the only one I wish to exist.” 
Our ancestors it is who have made us 
what we are. But such a religion is 
capable of transformation. 


Lemke (Elizabeth). Die Eibe in der 
Volkskunde. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1902, .XII, 25-38, 187-198. ) 
Treats of the names (alphabetic list in 
various European languages) of the yew- 
tree, place-names and personal names 
derived from them, the use of the wood 
(runes, bow, spoons, vessels of diverse 
sorts particularly in Scandinavian burial- 
places, goblets, etc. — a list of uses is 
given on p. 37), the yew in medicine 
(wood, bark, leaves, fruit — long re- 
garded as poisonous); as a symbol of 
mourning, death, and the lower world ; 
as a sacred tree in Teutonic and Celtic 
mythology ; in church-yards and ceme- 
teries ; as a Christmas tree ; yew-twigs 
as hat-omaments, old yew trees, etc. 

Loisel (G. ) Biologic et morale. (Rev. 
Scient., Paris, 1902, 4' s., XViil, 449- 
456.) Reflections, suggested by Gras- 
set’s Les limites de la Biologic (Paris, 
1902). Contrary to Grasset, Loisel be- 
lieves that science can furnish the basis 
for a new doctrine, “ harmonizing in 
their best the spirit of Hellenism, the 
spirit of Christianity, and the spirit ot 
the Revolution — beauty, love, justice.” 

Lomhroso (C.) Why criminals of genius 
have no type. (Int. Quart., Burlington, 
Vt., 1902-1903, VI, 229-240.) Treats 
of Sardinian and Calabrian brigand- 
chiefs ; Holmes ( “the most considerable 
and the most modem criminal of the 
nineteenth century” ) ; Tiburzi, the 
famous brigand; and other Italian crimi- 
nals of note. In criminals of genius, 
“the type is often lacking because the 
lines of genius which belong to the 
greater evolutions of humanity tend to 
overshadow the hereditary traits of the 
criminal.” Sometimes, however, the 
“prestige of genius” makes us fail to 
see the type. Again, what the face con- 
ceals the brain reveals. Anomalies of 
cerebral and cranial structure are present, 
which only an autopsy can disclose. 

Lowenthal (V.) Qu’est-ce que la de- 
population? (Rev. Scient., Paris, 1902, 
4' s., XVIII, 109-115. ) Discusses the 
past and present signification of the term 
depopulation, with numerous references 
to authorities. 

Mac Ritchie ( D. ) Zwerge in Geschichte, 
und Ueberlieferung. (Globus, Bm- 
schwg., 1902, LX.X11, 101-103. ) Re- 
sumes data in article noticed in American 
Anthropologist, 1903, N. s., IV, 537. 
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Morgan ( C. L. ) The beginnings of mind. 
(Int. Quart., Burlington, Vt., 1902- 
1903, VI, 320-352. ) Some dim form of 
expectation would seem to be “the 
earliest manifestion of consciousness in 
the very beginnings of mind.” Mind is 
a product of evolution if “the question 
of the ultimate origin of consciousness is 
excluded, and we are only dealing with 
the genetic or proximate origin of higher 
from lower phases of mentality.” In- 
telligence has been a factor in the 
evolution of animal races and species. 

von Negelein (J. ) Das Pferd im Seelen- 
glauben und Totenkult. (Ztschr. d. 
Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, xn, 14- 
25.) Second section. Treats of horse 
and funeral processions, connection of 
horse and rider after death, house- 
spirits and horses, horse hair, horse’s 
head, etc., in folklore, metamorphoses 
of witches into horses, sexual relations of 
witches with horses, hippie marks of their 
offspring, ride of the devil on “witch- 
horses,” hippoform women as soul- 
stealers, giant on white horse, etc. 

Der Individualismus in Ahnencult. 

(Zeitschr. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1902, 
xxxiv, 49-94- ) Detailed study of the 
development of individualism, in rela- 
tion to ancestor-worship, with numerous 
bibliographical references. Among the 
topics treated are : Reproduction and 
genealogies, ideas about the dead, gods 
as heroes and heroes as gods, the human- 
izing of the superhuman, man as male 
rather than as human being, man’s rela- 
tion to wife and child, heredity, food of 
the dead, physical and psychical charac- 
teristics of spirits, dwarfs, etc., the house 
and hearth as the home of spirits and an- 
cestors, fire and its religious associations, 
magic might of ancestors, weather proph- 
ets. Christianity and shamanism, unbap- 
tized children, sense of property, reli- 
quary-cult, property and soul, mother and 
child, development of ethical factor, en- 
soulment of man, woman, child, and prep- 
ress of their individualism, child in rela- 
tion to property and religion, re-birth 
partial and complete ( first the few, then 
the many), the underworld and the world 
of the dead. Paradise and heaven, 
“snatching away” by death, the father- 
cult, agriculture and war, state-religion, 
art and individualism. 

Neger (F. W.) Ueber Ursprung Ge- 
schichte und Verbreitung der Kokonuss- 


palme. (Globus, Bmschwg., 1902, 
I.XXXII, 91-92. ) Argument for the 
American origin of the coconut tree. 
Resumed from O. F. Cook’s The Origin 
and Distribution of the Cocoa Palm 
( W ashington, 1901). 

Nicole (P. ) Anthropologic religieuse : 
Deus Sol. (Bull. et. Mem. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v* s., in, 325- 
333 - ) General discussion of religious 
ideas about the sun as deity in various 
parts of the world, savage and civilized, 
in the past and at the present time. The 
nativity of the sun, his triumph, the sun 
with the ancient Egyptians and the early 
Christians, Mithraism, etc., are briefly 
considered. 

Novicow (J. ) National antagonisms, an 
illusion. (Int. Quart., Burlington, Vt., 
1902-1903, VI, 409-434. ) Author ar- 
gues that the new conditions ( inventions, 
means of communication, instruction, 
etc.), have made “the association of all 
mankind ’ ’ not only possible, but inevit- 
able. The ideals of modem militarism 
and commercialism, Tolstoi’s argument 
for “restriction,” the protective system, 
colonial and political conquest, are dis- 
cussed. The fact that “we are no longer 
ignorant as were our rude ancestors” 
makes it certain that the nations will soon 
be conscious of their solidarity, which 
even now exists, though not felt. 

Papillault ( G. ) GenSse et connexions de 
quelques muscles de lamimique. (Rev. 
de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, XII, 
201-204.) After noting that the dis- 
position of the facial muscles places the 
gibbon below the other anthropoids, the 
author gives, with a figure, the results of 
his examination of the facial muscles of 
two gibbons (Hylobates leuciscus and H. 
leucogenys ) . He considers that Darwin’s 
theory of the production of facial expres- 
sion by the association of ( useful ) habits 
after their function has ceased is sup- 
ported by anatomical facts. 

Pitr6 (G. ) Sur la n^cessitS d’une biblio- 
graphic des traditions populaires. ( Arch, 
p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], 
538-539 - ) Brief appeal for an interna- 
tional bibliography of folklore. 

Reinach(S. ) Le roi supplici^. (L’ An- 
thropologic, Paris, 1902, XIII, 621-627.) 
Discusses the resemblances between the 
treatment of the king of the Saturnalia at 
Rome (represented in some way by the 
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modern carnival), the ceremonies of the 
Babylonian Sacaea, the “king-making” 
of Jesus by the Roman soldiery, etc., 
questions raised by certain passages in 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, the writings of 
Wendland, Cumont, etc. 

L’erreur deMalthus. (Ibid., 628- 

629. ) Resumes the conclusion of Bren- 
tano’s Volkswohlstand und Wissenschafl, 
after the Nation (N. Y. ), 1902, ii, 
221 ff. 

Robin (P.) Un nouveau spiromdtre. 
(Bull, et Mem. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
V* s., HI, 1902, 179-180.) Brief de- 
scription, with figure, of a new spirom- 
eter, which has devices for avoiding 
contagion, etc. 

Appareil pour mesure I’acuite audi- 
tive. (Ibid., 20g-2l0. ) Brief descrip- 
tion, with figure, of acuometer of a 
simple type. 

Shaler (N. S.) Faith in nature (Int. Quart., 
Burlington, Vt., 1902-1903, VI, 281- 
304. ) Discusses the concepts of natural 
law, natural selection, etc. Author in- 
clines to limit the sphere of natural selec- 
tion, and argues for a new conception of 
“natural law,” in accordance with 
which “the brutal suggestions of the 
mechanical view of nature ’ ’ are cleared 
away and we realize that “ the unseen is 
a realm of unending and infinitely varied 
originations.” 

Steinmetz (S. R. ) Die Bedeutung der 
Ethnologic fur die Sociologie. (Vrtl- 
jhrss. f. wiss. Philos, u. Soc., Leipzig, 
1902, XXVI, 423-446.) Discusses the 
province and problems of sociology, 
significance of ethnology apart from evo- 
lution, analogy between our ancestors 
and primitive peoples of today, position 
of primitive peoples, special advantages 
of ethnology. The author warns 
against the assumption that everything 
discoverable among primitive peoples 
has occurred at some stage of the previ- 
ous existence of the civilized races. All 
that seems primitive is not always so. 

Stieda (L. ) Einige innere somatische 
Degenerationszeichen bei Paralytikem 
und Normalen. (Biol. Cbl., Leipzig, 
1902, XXII, 689-700. ) Resumes Nacke’s 
article with this title in the Zeitschrift 
fur Psychiatric, 1901, LVIII, 1009-1078, 
giving the results of the examinations of 
212 bodies (normal 108, paralytics 104). 
All peculiarities of the lungs, heart. 


spleen, kidneys, and liver were specially 
investigated, the other organs less so. 
The conclusion reached is that an extra- 
ordinarily large variation of these organs 
exists. The importance of so-called 
“ degeneration-stigmata ’ ’ ( largely path- 
ological) is less than commonly supposed, 
and the psychic element rather than the 
purely physical factors are to be empha- 
sized. 

Strack(A. ) Volkskunde. ( Hessische Bl. 
f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902,1, 149-156.) 
General discussion of the nature and ob- 
jects of folklore. According to the 
author, “folklore is the investigation, 
statement, and explanation of all forms 
of life and intellectual phenomena that 
unconsciously proceed from the natural 
association of a people and are condi- 
tioned by it.” 

Thieullen (A.) Technologie nefaste. 
(Bull, et Mem. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, v«s.. Ill, 212-227.) Discusses, 
with 2 figures, the question of ‘ ‘ re- 
touched” stones. M. Thieullen offers a 
prize of 1,000 francs to the first person 
reproducing approximately, with the 
tools of primitive man, certain flints 
(dimension, thickness, forms, cut, etc. ). 
See American Anthropologist, 1902, N. 
s., IV, 523, 545. 

Vemean { R- ) Discours sur Ch. Letour- 
neau, avec portrait. (Bull, et Mem. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, v® s.. Ill, 1902, 
168-175.) Address on the life and 
works of the late Charles Letoumeau, 
with portrait. 

'ifinson (J.) La science du langage. 
(Rev. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 
XII, 156-167.) Discusses the problems 
of linguistic science, the evolution of 
language, etc. ; the differences between 
the theological and the scientific schools 
are pointed out, and primitive tongues, 
child-language, writing, “ universal lan- 
guages,” teaching of languages, etc., 
briefly considered. Dr Vinson hints at 
an ultimate prevalence of English as a 
sort of world speech, having no faith in 
Volapuk, the “ blue language,” Esper- 
anto, etc. He also approves of the 
“ Roberston method” of teaching lan- 
guages. 

Volkov (T. ) Sur quelques os “ sumumer- 
aires” du pied humain et la triphalangie 
du premier orteil et du pouce. (Bull, 
et Mdm. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902^ 
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V' s., Ill, 274-296. ) Treats, with thirty- I 
one figures of supernumerary bones of j 
the human foot (Os trigonum, external | 
tibial, secondary cuboid, double first 1 
cuneiform, intermetatarsal bone) and 
triphalangy of the big toe and thumb. 

Winslow (W. C.) Amelia Blanford Ed- 
wards. (Rec. of Past, Washington, 
1902, I, 227-231.) Brief account of I 
Miss Edwards’ life and works, with por- 
trait. 

Wunsch(R.) Aus der Kinderstube. (Hess- 
ische Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, i, 
134-137- ) Discusses the mother’s blow- 
ing on the child’s hurt finger, etc., and 
“driving away’’ the pain, a relic of 
exorcism and demonology. 

Zachariae (T.) Durchkriechen als Mit- 
tel zur Erleichterung der Geburt. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. V'olksk. , Berlin, 1902, 
XU, 110-113.) Treats of the Persian 
custom, reported by Pietro della Valle 
in 1674, of having a pregnant woman 
crawl under a camel, and kindred prac- 
tices. 

EUROPE 

Arbo (C. O. G. ) Hat in dera skandina- 
vischen Norden keine neue Einwander- 
ung statt gefunden? (Int. Cbl. f. 
Anthr., Stettin, 1902, vii, 193-195.) 
Protests against the theory that since the 
stone age no new immigration into the 
Scandinavian north has taken place. 
The archeological and craniological data, 
ancient and modem, indicate the pres- 
ence of two ethnic types not at all con- 
temporaneous in their origin. The type 
of the first iron age resembles that of the 
German Hugelgrabcr, that of the later 
iron age the type of the German Reihen- 
graber, the latter representing the Viking 
invasion. 

Armashevsky (P. ) Human remains be- 
low the loss of Kiev, Russia. ( Rec. of 
Past, Washington, 1902, i, 475-478.) 
Translation, with one figure, from report 
of author for Seventh International Geo- 
logical Congress, St Petersburg, 1897. 
See American Anthropologist, 1901 
s.. Ill, 560. 

Aschta (N. ) und Traeger (P.) Das 
Gewohnheitsrecht der Stamme Mi-Schko- 
drak (Ober-Skutariner-Stamme) in den 
Gebirgen nordlich von Skutari. (Vehr. 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 265-266.) 
Continued from last volume. Treats of 
the oath as a legal instrument among the 
more or less primitive Skutari tribes. 


1 Bacher ( J. ) Von dem deutschen Grenz- 
I posten Lusera im walschen Siidtirol. 

I (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, 

I XU, 172-179.) Continued from pre- 

vious volume. Dialect text and German 
rendering of items 67-142 of folk-sayings 
and -beliefs relating to events of daily 
life, mental phenomena, luck, bodily 
j qualities, modes and peculiarities of liv- 
ing, work and wages, etc. 

Balladoro (A.) Domande facete ed in- 
dovinelli Veronesi. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1902, xxi, 41-47.) Dia- 
lect texts of fifty-three facetious questions 
and riddles from Pacengo on Lake Garda. 
The sexual double entendre is plain 
enough in some of these. 

Bartels (M.) Markische Spinnstuben- 
Erinnerungen. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, XII, 73-80, 180- 
187.) First two sections of an interest- 
ing article embodying the spinning-room 
recollections and related lore of an old 
peasant woman of Utzdorf in the Pots- 
dam district. Domestic life, household 
affairs, dance and song, spinning and the 
spinning-wheel (with some detail) are 
considered. Many specimens of the 
songs sung — some of the chief topics 
are love and falsity in love, death and 
its premonitions, happy and unhappy 
love, virtue and its reward, all with the 
undercurrent of melancholy necessary to 
amuse a merry company — are given, 
with explanatory notes and references to 
comparative literature. Schiller’s Sehn- 
sucht seems to have crept in among these 
songs. 

Baudoin (M. ) Le polissoir ou pierre, i 
rainures de la Br 61 audi 6 re S. I’Aiguillon- 
sur-vie. Vendee. (Bull, et Mem. Soc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v' s., iv, 182- 
205.) Detailed account, with 10 figures, 
of the grooved stone or “polisher” of 
Brelaudiere in the Vendee. Some of the 
grooves, the author thinks, may be of 
the nature of very rude inscriptions. 

Blind ( E. ) Gynakologisch interessantes 
Ex-voto. ( Globus, Bmschwg., 1901, 
Lxxxu, 69-74. ) After brief historical 
introduction ( Stone age, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome), the author discusses the toad- 
form of the uterus ex-voto in ancient and 
modern times. Wax and iron ex-votos, 
more or less rudely in a form of a toad, 
are still common today in Tirol, Carin- 
thia. Upper Bavaria, Alsace, etc. The 
article is provided with nine figures and 
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numerous bibliographical references. 
The connection of the toad, a night- 
animal, and its very ancient relations in 
folk-thought with the organs of genera- 
tion are pointed out. 

Bloch (A. ) Considerations anthropologi- 
ques sur la Corse actuelle ancienne et 
prefaistorique. (Bull, et Mem. Soc. d’ 
Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® s.. Ill, 333- 
363. ) In this article, with numerous 
bibliographical references. Dr Bloch treats 
of modem Corsica (physical types), an- 
cient Corsica ( resume of data in classical 
authors, early historians, etc. ), prehis- 
toric Corsica (stone monuments, funerary 
ums, skeletons and human bones, Lag- 
omys corsicanus, etc. ). He considers 
that the Corsicans are of Iberian, or 
rather Ibero-African, origin. The moun- 
taineer Corsicans seem to be taller and 
less brunette in type than those of the 
plain. The mode of burial in ums may 
have come from Spain. The antiquity 
of some of the remains of prehistoric man 
in Corsica is proved by the presence of 
bones of Lagomys corsicanus. 

Bolte (J.) Zum deutschen Volksliede. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 
1902, XII, 101-105, 215-219.) Com- 
parative and explanatory discussion of 
eight folk-songs and dance-melodies : 
Susanna, wilt du mit? Das MSdchen 
und die Hasel, Das Wertshaus am 
Rhein, SchJfBertanz, Der heimkehrende 
Soldat, Vom andern Land, Gottingen 
dance-song. 

Italienische, Volkslieder aus der 

Sammlung Hermann Kestners. (Ibid., 
57-65, 167-172.) Gives Italian text, 
German translation, and music of five 
folktales — “The Love Test,” “The 
Temptation,” “Fair Cecilia,” “The 
Marriage of the Grasshopper and the 
Ant,” “ And if Heaven were Paper” — 
collected in Rome, Palermo, and Cata- 
nia, 1832-1836. Variants are indicated 
or given and bibliographic references of 
an inclusive kind appended. 

Bonnemere ( L. ) Remarques sur le patois 
angevin. ( Bull, et Mem. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, V' s., iii, 205-206.) 
The author points out some resemblances 
between Anjou and England in the way 
of festivals (Valentine’s day), language 
(the use of the name Lionel, the expres- 
sion quel un ! = What a one ! and the 
like). Before I and r in Angevin e be- 
comes a [farme =ferme). 


Boulin ( M. ) La caverne a ossements de 
Montmaurin, Haute-Garonne. ( L’ An- 
thropologic, Paris, 1902, XIII, 305-319.) 
Gives, with 8 figures (teeth, etc.), the 
results of the authors of the bones in the 
breccia and those (more recent) in the 
entrance of the bone-cave of Montmaurin 
on the confines of the department of 
Haute-Garonne and Gers. This cave 
has yielded new forms for the Quaternary 
fauna of the Pyrenees, the Machairodus 
latidens and the Hy(Zna brunnea. The 
two “fillings” of the cave, with their 
corresponding fauna, are easy to distin- 
guish. There were no human remains 
present. 

Breuil {V Abbe). L’Age du bronze dans 
le bassin de Paris. (Ibid., 467-475.) 
Brief descriptions, with 2 figures, of ob- 
jects of metallurgy, ingots, molds, waste- 
stuff, hammers, anvils, forged bars, pieces 
of copper objects, instruments, etc.), and 
wood-work (chisels, gouges, etc.). Con- 
tinued from vol. XU. 

Bruckner ( A. ) Neuere Arbeiten zur slavi- 
schen Volkskunde, (Ztsch. d. V. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, xil, 228-237. ) 
Brief reviews of recent works on Slavonic 
ethnology and folklore — books and peri- 
odical literature. Bibliography, archeol- 
ogy, place-names, folk-speech, village and 
country life, folk-songs, etc., are some of 
the rubrics briefly treated. 

Banker (J. R. ) Das Bauemhaus am Mill- 
statter See in Kamten. ( Mitth. d. anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1902, XXXII, 12-103, 239- 
273.) Detailed description, with 80 
figures, of the peasant house of the Mill- 
statt lake region in Carinthia. All as- 
pects of the house, its divisions, furnish- 
ing, ornamentation, etc., are considered, 
making the article a notable addition to 
the literature of the subject. 

Caltria ( G. ) Leggende popolari Sarde 
del Loguduro. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo, 1902, XXI, 61-71.) Seven 
brief and one rather long legend con- 
cerning Jesus, from Sardinia, in literary 
Italian. In most of them St Peter fig- 
ures also, and in one the saint’s mother 
is a magician who plots against Jesus. 

Capitan ('L.)et Breuil ( H. ) Les gravures 
sur les parois des grottes pr6historiques. 
La grotte de Combarelles. (Rev. de 
rfec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, xii, 33- 
46. ) More detailed account, with 8 fig- 
ures, of the pictographs of the Combar- 
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elles grotto. The technique of these wall- I 
drawings is identical with that of the en- 
graved bones, and they seem almost to 
represent pictures made de visu. Some 
of the animals have “property-marks” 
on them. See American Anthropologist, 
1902, N. s., IV, 159. 

Canni (Maria). II dramma della Passione 
ad Oberammergau. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], xx, 468- 
480. ) Concluded from last volume. 
Treats chiefly of stage, costumes, etc., 
and the changes due to modernizing 
tendencies. See American Anthropolo- 
gist, 1902, N. s., IV, 159. 

Cartailhac (fe.) Les cavemes omees de 
dessins. La grotte d’Altamira, Espagne. 
“Mea culpa” d’un sceptique. (L’ Anth- 
ropologic, Paris, 1902, XU I, 348-354.) 

In this paper, with 2 figures, M. Car- 
tailhac, after briefly relating his obser- 
vations in the caverns of Pair-non-Pair 
and de la Mouthe, withdraws a previ- 
ously expressed opinion concerning the 
paintings in the cave of Altamira (de- 
scribed by de Sautuola in 1880), and 
states his belief that “ there is no reason 
at all to doubt the antiquity of the Alta- 
mira paintings.” 

Castelli (R.) Formole sanatorie e ora- 
zioncelle diverse in Mazzara. (Arch. p. 
Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], xx, 
485-488. ) Six brief verse charms and 
incantations (against disease of the 
breasts, worms, disease of the spleen, 
sore eyes, stomach trouble, and for get- 
ting into communication with a person 
at a distance) from Mazzara del Vallo 
in Sicily. 

Cennak ( K. ) Eine merkwiirdige Verzier- 
ung eines raontenegrischen Handschars. 
(Mitth. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, 
19-20. ) Brief account, with figure, of 
the plant and animal ornamentation 
(Hallstatt and Mycenaean types) on a 
Montenegrin plowshare. 

Coles (F. R.) Scottish charm against 
witchcraft. (Folk Lore, Lond., 1902, 
XIII, 275.) Brief account, with plated 
of the bogle (scarecrow) charm on a 
cottage in Nairnshire. 

Colson (O. ) Jeux d’enfants dans la Bel- 
gique. Rimes desdoigts. ( Arch. p. Trad. ' 
Pop., Palermo, tgo2, xxi, 104-no.) 
Interesting collection of fourteen finger- i 
rhymes from Belgium, used by mother, I 
nurse, etc., to child. Of these 4 list the ! 


fingers, 4 “hunt” the little finger, and 
6 are of the type of the familiar, “ This 
little pig went to market,” with the 
usual emphasis on the little finger. A 
complementary note (pp. 108-1 10) con- 
taining comparative data by M. W'ilmotte 
is appended. To the “ wee I wee 1 wee ! ’ ’ 
of our finger-rhyme corresponds the 
weh, wek, wek I ” of one of the 
Belgian verses and the “ kwik, kwik I ” 
of another. 

Corsi (G. B. ) Blasone popolare dell’ 
antico stato Senese. (Ibid., II-24.) 
Alphabetical list of items of blason popu- 
laire, or folk wit and humor, sarcasm, 
and terse description of the places and 
inhabitants of the region of Siena. The 
people of Scansano are jeered at as 
“cat-eaters,” and of Massa it is said: 
“ Look, and pass on.” 

courty (G. ) Un foyer prehistorique aux 
environs de Nemours, Seine-et-Mame. 
(Bull, et Mem. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, V' s., HI, 244-245.) Brief ac- 
count of a prehistoric fireplace of the 
Robenhaus period near Nemours. Many 
flint implements and rejects were also 
found here. 

Del Giudice (C. M.) 11 giovedi santo in 

Rsggio Calabria. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo, 1902, XXI, 53-57. ) Describes 
the ceremonies, etc. , of Holy Thursday in 
Calabrian Reggio, religious and folklori- 
cal. The adoration of the cross and the 
representation of the Passion are referred 
to. 

Delisle ( F. ) Les deformations artificielles 
du crane en France, carte de leur dis- 
tribution. (Bull, et M6m. Soc. d’ 
Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v'S., Iii, HI- 
167.) In this detailed discussion, with 
several tables and a map of distribution 
by departments. Dr Delisle concludes : 
Artificial deformations of the skull were 
formerly widespread in France. De- 
formation is not uniform in any given 
region. The ultimate disappearance of 
cranial deformations is a consequence of 
the modifications of customs, head- 
dresses, the abandonment of fillets, head- 
bands, etc. Cranial deformations (arti- 
ficial) are neither a sufficient cause for 
provoking an arrest of physical or intel- 
lectual development in the individual, 
nor of a tendency to the production of 
cerebral troubles and mental alienation. 
They are not and cannot be hereditary. 
This study is based on the examination 
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of several thousands of normal persons 
and mentally affected individuals. A 
subsidiary deformation affects the form 
of the ear, particularly with women on 
account of their head-coverings. Among 
more or less noted people who have had 
deformed skulls are : Baour-Lormian 
(member of the Academy), Pinel (the 
alienist), Sophie Germain (the mathe- 
matician), Barruel (the chemist), etc. 
The School of Medicine at Toulouse in 
1873 counted four professors with artifi- 
cially deformed skulls. 

Dieterich (K.) Die Volksdichtung der 
Balkanlander in ihren gemeinsamen 
Elementen. Ein Beitrag zur vergleich- 
enden Volkskunde. (Ztschr. d. Ver. 
f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, XII, 145- 
155.) This first section of a compar- 
ative study of the folk-poetry of the 
Balkan peoples (Greek, Servian, Bul- 
garian, Macedo-Bulgarian, Macedo-Rou- 
manian, Albanian) treats of the material 
and its grouping. The ballads of these 
peoples have four legend-cycles. The 
Dead Brother (related to the Lenore 
tale found all over Europe), The Build- 
ing of the Arta Bridge (the chief inci- 
dent is the walling up of a human being 
as a luck offering), Digenis Akritas with 
the Greeks and Marko Kraljevic with 
the Slavs (half mythic heroes like Her- 
cules or Beowulf), Hero and Leander. 
The tale of the dead brother and the 
story of Marko have probably reached 
the Slavs from the Greeks. The tale of 
the Arta bridge is perhaps originally 
Greek. 

Dieterich (J. R. ) Eselritt und Dachab- 
decken. (Hessische Bl. f. Volksk., Gies- 
sen, 1902, I, 87-112. ) Treats of folk- 
justice,” secret tribunals in general, and 
in particular of “donkey riding” as a 
punishment for a wife who had beaten 
her husband, and “ roof-uncovering” as 
the punishment of the husband who had 
allowed himself to be beaten by his 
wife. In Germany the former seems to 
have been practised only in Hesse, and 
was widespread in the Middle Ages. 
The latter continued in Rhenish Hesse 
till towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. The woman was led through 
the town on a donkey ; the man was 
made to tear off the roof to the fourth 
lath. 

Dumont (A.) L’age au mariage. (Bull, 
et M^m. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, ] 


V' s.. Ill, 248—268.) Treats of age at 
marriage and its influence on natality, 
the age at marriage in France, proper 
marri^e age, obstacles to marriage and 
their suppression, etc. M. Dumont fixes 
the proper age at 21-24 years for males 
and 19-20 for females. Among the 
chief obstacles to marriage are the late 
marriage age among the rich and pro- 
fessional classes, the dowry-system, the 
parasitism of children and youth, mili- 
tary service, religious celibacy, etc. The 
author would not permit any one to 
teach in the public schools who had 
taken a vow of celibacy. The disastrous 
heirloom of Greek and Roman corrup- 
tion, the scholastic tradition, the despisal 
of servile labors, the worship of dead 
languages, the pedantry of humanism, 
and its neglect of science must be got rid 
of. Education must become real and 
scientific. Science must be directive of 
the nation. The future must see the 
progress of the people through science, 
the progress of science through and for 
the people. 

Ebel (K.) Giessener Flumamen vom 
Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts. (Hessiche 
Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, I, 113- 
134.) Treats of fifteenth-century names 
for Giessen fields and meadows. 

Eyre (L. M.) Folklore notes from St. 
Briavel’s. (Folk-Lore, Lend., 1902, 
XIII, 170-177.) Items relating to local 
omens, death-omens, weather-sayings, 
medicine and charms, local customs 
( ‘ ‘Gooding day, ” Christmas, NewY ear’ s, 
Palm Sunday, etc.), ghosts, witchcraft, 
fairies, nursery-rhymes. St Briavel’s, 
on the edge of Dean forest, has a local 
variant of the Godiva story and one also 
of the “ Baby Bunting ” rhyme. 

Fient (G. ) Hemd und Hosa. (Arch. 
Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 1902, 
VI, 81-92.) This “culture-sketch in 
the Prettigau dialect ’ ’ is illustrated with 
15 figures. Gives detailed account of 
the manufacture of the shirt and breeches 
of the peasantry, the implements, etc., 
employed. 

Filippini ( E. ) Come flniscono le nostre 
fiabe. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 
1901 [1902], XX, 489-506.) In this 
interesting article Dr Filippini discusses, 
with numerous examples, the endings and 
terminal formulae in the folk-poetry rep- 
resented by the Italian fiaba. The 
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occurrence of qj- Jn the 

final lines is characteristic. One quaint 
ending runs thus : “ Broad is the leaf 
and narrow the way. Now say yours, 

1’ ve had my say. ’ ' 

Fine (La) del Carnevale in Italia e fuori. 
(Ibid., 1902, .XXI, 72-74.) Brief notes 
from the GiornaU di Sicilia on the 
‘ ‘ passing ’ ’ of the carnival in various 
European countries. Even in Italy it has 
been reduced in length from six weeks to 
three days. National varieties are also 
pointed out. 

Fuchs ( K. ) Die Torzburger Hausburgen. 
(Mitth. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, 
20-24.) Describes, with 8 figures, the 
Hausberg, or koliha, the characteristic 
dwelling of the Torzburg region of south- 
eastern Transylvania. Resemblances to 
the old Roman house (Rosenau is near 
the site of a castnim), are pointed out. 

von Gabnay (F. ) Ungarische Puppen. 
(Globus, Bmschwg., 1902, Lxxx, 205- 
208.) Brief account, with 9 figures, of 
dolls from various parts of Hungary, — 
Magyar, Wallachian, etc. Among the 
objects used for dolls are the knee set up 
on the table, twigs, corn-cobs, pieces of 
fire- wood, poppy-flowers, ends of brooms. 
The Magyar dolls are not decked out, as 
are the Wallachian, with human or horse- 
hair. In various ways these dolls indi- 
cate that “the domestic production of 
dolls is still where it was centuries ago.” 
The town of Bartsa in the county of Saros 
is the NUrnberg of Hungary. 

Garofalo (F. P. ) Sulla geografia della 
Penisola Iberica nella et 4 romana. ( Bob 
Soc. Geogr, des Lisboa, igo2, 67-84.) 
Catalogues, from the Itinerarium An- 
tonini, the roads traversing the Iberian 
peninsula, beginning with Gaul and the 
Pyrenees, with explanatory notes. 

Gaster(M. ) The letter of Toledo. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 115-134.) Dis- 
cusses, with abstract of contents, the so- 
called “letter of Toledo” sent to Pope 
Clement III in 1184, from the sages and 
astrologers of Toledo, prophesying the 
destruction of the world in 1186 by wind 
and storm, drought and famine, pestilence 
and earthquake. The importance of this 
document and its variants in the folk- 
thought of Europe are pointed out. 

Gfeller ( S. ) Bliitenlese aus einem alten, 
handbchriftlichen Arzneibuche. (Arch 
Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 1902, Vi, 


51-60.) Items of all sorts relating to 
folk-medicine, magic, love-charms, etc., 
from an old manuscript. 

Goodyear (W. H. ) Architectural refine- 
ments in Italian churches. (Amer. J. 
Archeoh, Norwood, Mass., 1902, vi, 
166-196.) Gives, with many figures, 
the results of a series of architectural 
surveys “of all the well-known cathe- 
drals and churches of Italy (as well ^ 
of many of the minor churches and in 
some rarely visited localities),” covering 
a period of six months in 1895, and 
continued in the summer of 1901. The 
topics discussed here are the horizontal 
curves in various Italian churches and 
temples. These “curves” are ascribed 
to intentional construction. The author 
considers that “ the remarkable discovery 
had been made, in 1895, that de?icate 
architectural curves were occasionally 
constructed, by the Medieval Italian build- 
ers, of a character which suggested a 
traditional inheritance, possibly through 
! Byzantine sources, from ancient Greek 
art.” 

Haberlin - Schaltegger (J.) Aus dem 
thurgauischen Volksleben. (Arch. Suis- 
ses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 1902, vi, 
140-154.) Treats of food and drink, 
dress, customs, usages, festivals, etc. — ' 
St Nicholas, St Silvester’s day, New 
Year’s, “Three Kings' day,” Sunday 
in Lent, April Fool, Passion week, 
Easter, Ascension, consecration, markets, 
folk-amusements, housebuilding. Also 
of birth-customs, plays and games, wed- 
dings, baptism, funerals, vocation-lore. 
On pp. 148-154 are given the texts ol 
many children’s rhymes, game-songs, 
sarcastic and teasing verses, place- 
rhymes, vocation-verses, etc. 

Hahn (Ida). Eierlesete im schweizer- 
ischen Rheinthal. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, xii, 210-214. ) 

1 Describes, with figure, the “ egg-collect- 
i or “egg catching” festival as ob- 

i served in the Swiss Rhine valley in 
! April, 1901. 

Hamilton (J. C. ) The Pleiades in leg- 
ends, Greek drama and orientation. 
(Proc. Canad. Inst., Toronto, 1902, 
II, I2I-I22. ) Brief resume of paper on 
Pleiades in legend and folklore. In 
England, Germany, Servia, Spain, etc., 
this .star-cluster “was affectionately re- 
garded.” Among the phrases used are : 
i “ the old seven stars ” ( England), “the 
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little nanny goats ” (Spain), “the seven 
siiters of industry” (China). 

Hanfbereitung (Die) in der Gegend von 
Bologna. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
Lxxxi, 286.) Brief note, with illustra- 
tion, on the ancient hemp-machine 
{^maciulla antica) in use near Bologna. 

Haupt ( H. ) Aus Karl Bembecks Samm- 
lungen zur oberhessichen Volkskunde. 
(Hessische Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, 
I, 4-18. ) After a brief account of Bern- 
beck (d. 1864) and his folklore collec- 
tion, the author prints from the manu- 
script items of folklore and folk-custom 
from Holzhausen, Gladenbach, etc. On 
pp. 15-18 magic verses and charms 
against fire, disease, and pestilence are 
given. 

Haupt (R.) Ein Zauberfigur aus Meck- 
lenberg. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1902, XII, 106-107,) Describes, 
with two figures, an “ idol ” or “ magic 
doll” of fir-bark, probably a crude rep- 
resentation of a female divinity, or the 
imitation of one. 

Herve ( G. ) Le renouvellement de la pop- 
ulation alsacienne au xvil. si^cle. ( Rev. 
de I’fic. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1 902, xii, 
283-299.) General discussion of the 
condition of the population of Alsace 
during the seventeenth century, wars and 
mortality, extent of depopulation, meas- 
ures of repopulation, various classes of 
immigrants ( farmers, workmen, artisans, 
traders, officials, monks and nuns, etc., 
nobles and patricians), origin and impor- 
tance of the chief migratory currents, 
contemporary immigrations. By 1697 
Alsace had been reduced to two-thirds of 
its first importance, and had been filled 
up again by all sorts of immigrants, but 
chiefly from Germany ( Swabians largely) 
and Switzerland. For three centuries at 
least Alsace has been in process of ethnic 
transformation. 

Hobus (F. ) Die Dechseler Cult-Figur, 
(Verb. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
50-56. ) Discusses, with 3 figures, the 
peculiar earthen figure found at Dechsel 
m September, 1901. The author seeks 
to bring it in relation with the so-called 
“ Astarte- Idols.” 

Hoernes (M. ) Basil Modestows “ Ein- 
leitung in die romische Geschichte.” 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, Lxxxii, 5 " 
10.) Resumes the interesting and im- 
portant work of Professor Modestov, 
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IVedenije v' Rimskiiju Istoriju (St 
Petersburg, 1902 ), treating of the pre- 
i historic ethnology and pre-Roman cul- 
ture influences in Italy, the beginnings 
of Rome, etc. Modestov shares the 
now common opinion that the earliest 
Italian civilization proceeded from north 
to south, and not vice versa. He identi- 
fies the Ligurians and the Iberians as one 
race of North African origin. The first in- 
cursion of Aryans took place from beyond 
the Alps some 2000 years B. c. The 
proto- Latins, who came from the Danube 
valley and brought an Aryan tongue and 
the custom of incineration with them, 
are represented by the people of the 
terramari. The Etruscans he brings 
oversea. The terramaricoli at a later 
stage appear as the Umbrians, the people 
of the Villanova culture. 

H 6 fler(M. ) St Martini-Geback. (Arch. 
Suisses desTrad. Pop., Zurich, 1902, VI, 
22-29. ) Describes, with five figures, 
the folk and “cult” pastry of St Mar- 
tin’s day and the season about that fes- 
tival in various parts of Germany and 
Switzerland. Some of the lore and le- 
gend of New Year’s has been trans- 
ferred to St Martin’ s day. Feasts, revels, 
dinners, bread, cakes, etc., are treated. 

StNikolaus-GebSck in Deutschland. 

(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, 
XU, 80-89, 198-203.) Interesting ac- 
count, with a plate (five figs.) of St 
Nicholas pastry in Germany and the 
customs connected therewith. The names 
of St Nicholas Day (Dec. 5) ^^d St 
Nicholas eve and the folklore of the oc- 
casion are discussed. The varieties of 
“St Nicholas” bread are considerable. 
Among the forms noted and described 
are : Human figures of both sexes (the 
local names are explained) — saints and 
mythological characters, house-spirits, 
knights, etc. ; animal figures of all sorts 
(pig, lamb, horse, stag, fish) ; birds 
(hen, cock, swan, dove, duck, eagle, 
etc. ). Substitutes for earlier offerings or 
sacrifices Dr Hofler considers the “ hair- 
cakes,” “snail cakes,” “maiden’s 
wreaths,” and “boats.” 

Hunsinger (F.) und Strack (A.) Die 
letzen Schlottenhager in Hungen, 1852. 
(Hessische Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 
1902, I, 137-143.) Brief account of the 
last performance of an interesting folk- 
ceremony of Easter time, in which a race 
once figured prominently. Dr Strack 
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adds some notes on racing, the choos- ' 
ing of the “Ma}-king,” “May-count,” 1 
“ Ea^ter-king,” etc. The last m the race i 
is called Stni/:^r { a number of synonyms 
are given ) . The ceremony of the 
rfnii^stijuail'y a sort of fool-king rite, is 
also briefly described. The Schlotten- 
ceiemony (originally striking with 
the stalk of a plant) belongs with the 
long series of rites and ceremonies con- , 
nected with the use of the “ rod of life.” 

Impronte maravigliose in Italia. (Arch, i 
p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], 
553~555- ) ^'OS. cxxix-cxxxi, con- 

tinued from pievious number. Treats 
of footprint of Virgin at Giojosa Guardia, 
impression of head of St Venera at 
Acireale, body of St Benedict at Roiate. • 

Ive (A.) Canti popolari in Veglioto 
odierno. (Ibid., 1902, xxi, 110-128.) 
Texts of songs of lo\e. serenades, etc., , 
from the island of Veglia. 

Jenny (G. ) Aderlass-Regeln. (Arch. 
Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1902, 

VI, 49-51.) Rules foi blood-letting, ; 
according to the months of the year and 
certain auspicious and inauspicious days, ' 
from a manuscript of the seventeenth 
century. 

Jentsch (H.) Ueber eiae sleinerne i 
Bronze-Gussform von Homo, Kreis > 
Guben. (Verb. d. Berk Ge^. f. Anthr., | 
1902, 259-261.) Brief account, with i 
figure, of a stone mold for bronze-cast- ' 
ing, belonging probably to a traveling ; 
bronze-caster and not to a native. ! 

K. (R. fk) Zur Volkskunde Bayerns ini ■ 
17. Jahrhundert. ( Globus, Brnschwg., 1 
1902, LXXXi, 236-238.) Enumerates : 
from Eingg’s A'uIOtfxesc/iii/ite i/er Erz- \ 
diozesc Bamberg (Kenipten, 1900") items ! 
of seventeenth century Bavarian folk- 1 
lore. Among the topics treated are j 
“ hail-fcstival,” meadow-riding, witch- 
craft and incantations, superstitious use ; 
of baptismal water, baptism and wedding ■ 
feasts ( “ school-weddings” were also 
known), funeral orations, saintly leg- \ 
ends, etc. ! 

Kopp ( A. ) Alter Kernspriichlein und , 
Volksreime fur liebende Herzen ein j 
Dutzend. (Ztschr. d, Ver. f. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1902, Xii, 38-56.) Gives Ger- 
man texts, variants, etc., of twelve 
pithy sayings and brief folk-rhymes deal- 
ing with love and lovers, with explana- 
tory and comparative notes. 


Krause (E. ) Excursion der Gesellschaft 
nach Prenzlau und Umgegend am 21. 
und 22. Juni. (Verb. d. Berl. Ges. 
f. Anthr., 1902, 270-279.) Brief ac- 
count of the wall at ^Va^ni^z, the stone- 
age graves at Dedelow, the neolithic 
find at Schwedt, the La Tene burial- 
place of Storkow, the pottery-making 
place at Steglitz, and other minor finds 
and discoveries represented in the 
Uckermark Museum. 

Lang ( A. ) The sources of some ballads in 
the “Border Minstrelsy.” (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1902, Xlli, 191-197.) Treatsof 
“The Outlaw Murray,” “ Auld Mait- 
land,” “ Otterbourne,” etc. Scott’s 
editing and Hogg’s connection with the 
form of these ballads are discussed. In 
tSoi in the first ballad the Southron (?. 

Englishman) was already confused 
with the Soudan (Turk). Lang thinks 
that Hogg was not the forger of “ Auld 
Maitland.” 

Lejeune (C. ) A propos de la natalite en 
France. (Bull, et M^m. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, V® s., Ill, 312-315.) 
The author protests against the idea that 
large families are inferior to others. 

Lissauer(A. ) Beitrage zur Kenntniss des 
palaolithischen Menschen in Deutsch- 
land und Siid-Frankreich. (Verb. d. 
Berl. Ges. f. Anthr,, 1902, 279-293.) 
Treats, with ii figurea, of further evi- 
dence of the contemporaneity of man and 
the extinct elephants and rhinoceroses 
of Taubach and of Chantre’s evidences 
of the existence of Quaternary man in 
the valley of the Rhone. The recently 
discovered skeletons of Mentone are also 
noticed. 

Macquart (E. ) Mortalite, natalite et 
depopulation. (Bull, et Mem. Soc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® s., iir, 385- 
392. ) The conclusion of this statistical 
study is that, if France has the lowest 
natality of any European country, the 
other countries are on the road to the 
same goal. There is, however, a possi- 
bility of greatly reducing infant mortality. 

Mahoudeau ( P. G. ) Note sur les anciens 
habitants de la Corse. (Rev. de I’Ec. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, xii, 319-333.) 
Resumes data from bishop Giustiniani 
( I 47 o-I 530 > della Grossa (chronicler of 
first half of fifteenth century), Pausanias, 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Seneca, and 
Strabo, concerning the character of the 
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ancient Corsicans. Dr Mahoudeau con- 
siders that the ancestors of the mountain- 
eers of Niolo belonged to the same stock 
as the ancient peoples of western Europe, 
the race of the Dordogne, the Vezere 
valley, etc. Through long centuries of 
revolts against every invader of their soil, 
the Corsicans have preserved the type of 
their prehistoric ancestors. 

Manning { P. ) Stray notes on Oxfordshire 
folklore. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, xm, 
288-295. ) Treats of witchcraft and pre- 
historic monuments (Rollright Stones, 
Devil’s Quoits, Hoar Stone). 

Marchand (F. ) Ueber das Hirngewicht 
des Menschen. (Biol. Cbl., Leipzig, 
1902, XXII, 377-382.) Brief resume of 
the study of 1 173 (male 716, female, 457, 
— adults 707) brains of individuals be- 
longing to the general population of 
Hesse, made in the pathological labora- 
tory of Marburg, with references to other 
researches. The real average weight 
(senile diminution excluded) of the 
brain, according to Marchand, is 1400 
gr. for males and 1275 gr. for females 
between the ages of 15 and 50 years. 
Only small growth occurs after the fif- 
teenth year. The relation of brain- 
weight to stature and to race is not very 
clear. The smaller brain-weight of 
woman does not depend alone on her 
smaller stature, A variation of 300-500 
gr. may be considered normal. The 
detailed account of Marchand’s investi- 
gations appears in the Abh. d, K. S. 
Ges. d. H'lss., ffiath.‘phys. A 7 ., 1902, 
Xxvii. 

di Martino (M. ) Tesori nascosti da ritro- 
vare. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 
1901 [1902], XX, 540-550.) Concluded 
from previous issue. See American An- 
thropoloyist, lgo 2 , N. S., iv, 327. This 
section concerns buried treasures in Spac- 
caforno, Noto, Floridia, Monterosso, 
Vizzini, Butera, Terranova, Licodia, 
Ragusa, Mineo, Chiaramonte, etc. 

Massara (A.) Venerdi santo a Roma- 
gnano Sesia. (Ibid., 1902, xxi, 78-85.) 
Treats of the gambling of the soldiers 
for the garments of Jesus and its role in 
the ceremonials of Ash Wednesday in 
Romagnano, and the festival of “the 
governor” in connection therewith, a 
sort of festum stiiltorum. 

Mehlis ( C. ) Das neolithische Grabfeld von 
Alzey. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
I.xxxi, 245-246. ) Brief account, with 


figure, of the neolithic burial-place of 
Alzey (Old Gallic Altiaia) in Rhenish 
Hesse. The excavations were carried on 
chiefly in 1902 ; thirteen graves were 
found, the skeletons in which were 
stretched out and had not the knee-elbow 
position. Contents of the graves, orna- 
ments, etc., are noted. See American 
Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., iv, 774. 

Meier (S.) Volkstiimliches aus dem Frei- 
und Kelleramt. ( Arch. Suisses des Trad. 
Pop., Zurich, 1902, vi, 1 10-135.) 
Continued from previous volume. Treats 
of the “getting acquainted” of young 
people as a marriage-preliminary — 
Bekanntschaft, Kiltgang, etc. — wooing, 
betrothal, wedding and wedding customs. 

Michel (G. ) Der Geldtopf. (Verb. d. 
Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 94-98.) 
Describes, with two figures, the so-called 
“money-pot” (used for storing cash) of 
the Treves country, now almost disap- 
peared, but formerly much in use in this 
region once so wasted by w’ar and its 
concomitants. 

Mielke (R.) Volksaltertumer aus dem 
Schwarzwalde. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, xii, 108-109.) 
Brief account, with two figures, of an 
old loom and a painted dish from the 
Black Forest. 

Moore (Isabel). Portuguese folk-songs, 
(j. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, xv, 
165-169.) General account, -\vith texts 
and music of various forms of the fado, 

de Mortillet (A.) L’ or en France aux 
temps prehistoriques et protohistoriques. 
(Rev. del’Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 
XII, 47-72.) Resumes, with fourteen 
figures, facts concerning the occurrence 
of gold objects in France in prehistoric 
and protohistoric times. Brittany seems 
to count a few gold objects (necklaces, 
etc. ) of the stone age, and the Pyrenean 
dolmens have furnished some gold beads. 
But it is at the beginning of the bronze 
age that gold appears in any quantity 
and is at all widely distributed. Its 
greatest use, however, begins with the 
Hallstatt epoch (first iron age). The 
concentration of gold objects in Brittany 
in protohistoric times is a curious fact — 
they were probably the result of com- 
mercial adventure or warlike expedi- 
tions. The application of gold leaf to 
metals or other substances dates from the 
bronze age. 
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Nieri (I.) Regali degli spo?! alle *;pose 
nel Lucchese. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo, 1902, XXI, 58-60 ) Brief 
account of the lo\ers” treat for their fair 
ones on St Lawrence's day in the re- 
gion of Lucca. 

La .scornocchiatura, il dipano, lo 

spicciu e la pesta nel Lucchese. (Ibid., , 
1901 [1902], XX, 55^-552.). Brief : 

notes on corn-husking, flax-winding, 
leaf-stripping (chestnut-shelling, etc.). | 

Olshausen (O.) Leber die Zeitstellung 
der Schwanen hals-XadeIn und der Ge- | 
sichts-Urnen. (Verb. d. Berl. Ges. f. ! 
Anthr., 1902, 198-208. ) In thi:, article, j 
with hve figures, the author concludes | 
that the “swan needles” begin in the \ 
earlier Hallstat tperiod and last till the 1 
early La Tene period ; the face-urns, ; 
which also last till the latter period, ap- , 
pear Brst probably at the same lime. i 

Ordish (T. F. ) The mumming-play and . 
other vestiges of folk-drama in the 
British Isles. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
XIII, 296-297.) Brief appeal formate- 
rial for a collected work on this topic. 

Pellandini (V.) Alcuni eseinpi di medi- [ 
cma popolare Ticinese. (Arch. Suisses 
des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 1902, \i, 43.) 
Brief citations of fulk-remedies for six- 
teen diseases, etc. 

Credenze popolari nel Cantone Ti- 
cino. (Ibid., 44. ) Gi\es sevensigns of 
good luck and eleven signs of bad luck 
from the canton of Ticino. 

Scrivete il nome sui vo.stri libri. 

(Ibid., 211.) Examples of verses writ- 
ten with their names by students in books. 

Perroni (G. ) Mamucca. (Arch. p. 
Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], xx, 
535—539. ) Brief account of Mamticcaj a 
“human devil” of the folklore of Cas- 
troreale. The chief business of this 
rascal is to hide object'^ of common use 
from their owners, etc. He is a typical 
maleficent genius. The origin of the 
name is not known. 

Pietkiewicz (M.) Sur une mandibule 
prehistorique. (Bull, et Mem. Soc. 
d’Anthr. d. Paris, 1902, v‘‘ s., iii, 323- 
325. ) Brief description of a lower jaw- 
bone discovered in May, 1901, in a 
Gaulish burial-place at Chalon.s-sur- 
Marne. The jaw and teeth on both 
sides are very regular. 


Pitre (G. ) Il Patemostro di S. Giuliano. 
(Arch. p. 7'rad. Pop., Palermo, 1902, 
XXI, 3-10. ) The Paternoster of St 
Julian, favorite of travelers, is one of the 
most noted prayers of the Middle Ages, 
and at the same time a piece of old folk- 
poetry. It is referred to by Sacchetti and 
Boccaccio. The proverb “to have said 
the paternoster of St Julian” signifies 
to have found good lodging. Dr Pitre 
cites and discusses briefly four versions 
from various parts of Sicily. 

Modi proNcrbiali e motti storici di 

Palermo, racolti ed illustrati. (Ibid., 
1901 [1902], XX, 433-445') 49- 

74 of proverbial phrases and historical 
sayings connected with Palermo and the 
Palermitans. 

Pittard (E. ) Anthropologie de la Rou- 
manie. Contribution a I’etude des 
Tsiganes dits roumains. (L’ Anthro- 
pologic, Paris, 1902, XII, 321-328.) 
Gives, with tables of anthropometric 
data, the results of the measurement of 
47 (5 women, 42 men) so-called “Rou- 
manian Gypsies,” — a more detailed ac- 
count is to appear in the Bulletin de la 
Societe des Sciences de Bucarest. These 
“Gypsies” are of average (or less) 
stature, averaging 1612 mm. for men ; 
their varied head-form suggests mixture ; 
the nose is mesorrhynian and the ear 
small. 

Contribution a I’etude anthropolo- 

gi(]ue des Tsiganes turkomans. (Ibid., 
447-485.) Gives, with tables of an- 
thropometric data, the results of the 
measurements of 62 “Turkoman Gyp- 
sies” from the Dobrudja, together with 
comparisons of these and the “ Rou- 
manian Gypsies,” previously studied. 
The former are taller (average 1.63 m.) 
than the latter, have a little low'er ceph- 
alic index (average 78.44), and a larger 
ear. A more detailed account of these 
st,udies is also to appear in the Bulletin 
de la Societe des Sciences de Bucarest. 

\ Pometta (Maria). Toten-Brauch und 
-Glaube im Maggiathal. (Arch. Suisses 
des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1902, vi, 48-49. ) 
Brief account of the “ salt-legacy ” from 
the dead to the living, the willing of 
property to the dead, the location of the 
souls of the dead in the chimney, etc. 
Baptized children who die under seven 
years of age are not “poor souls,” but 
“ angels.” 
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R. (E. ) Vornamen in deutschen Stadten. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, Lxxxii, 131.) 
Resumes data in Pulvermacher’ s Berliner 
Vornamen { Berlin, 1902) and Wilhelm^s 
Taiif- und Rufnamen im Herzogtum 
A'^odtirg (Kohxirg, 1902), the first dealing ! 
with the names of 41,075, the latter with | 
those of 11,700 school children. In ; 
Berlin, Wilhelm and Margarete lead ; in 
Coburg, Karl and Anna. 

Raccuglia ( S, ) Blasone popolare Acitano. 
(Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1902, , 
XXI, 25-40.) After a general introduc- I 
tion the author treats of twelve proverbs \ 
and folk-sayings belonging to the blason j 
popnlaire of Aci. The oldest of these 1 
goes back to the time of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers. In one the people of Aci have 
devoted a pornographic line to themselves. ] 

Reichhardt (R.) Sagen aus Nordthiirin- 
gen. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Ber- 
lin, 1902, xii, 66-72. ) Nos. 20-50 of 
brief North-Thuringian tales, of which 
20-23 relate to Steppchen,’^ or “ Little 
Steve, a demon of varied accomplish- 
ments ; 25-34 to water and the miller ; 
35-50 to all sorts of spirits and “spooks.” 

Reinecke(P. ) Abbildungen friihbronze- 
zeitlicher FundstUcke aus Rheinhessen 
im Besitz des Mainzer Alterthums-Ver- 
eins. (Verb, d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 121-125.) Discusses, with eight fig- 
ures, bronze needles, rings, spirals, plates, 
etc., from various parts of Rhenish 
Hesse. In a grave near Nierstein were 
found some ivory rings, and at Ober- 
holm 46 shells of the Columbella rustica, 
a Mediterranean species. One of the 
needles is a variant of the “ sword- 
needle,” common in Bohemia, Saxony, 
etc. 

Zu niederbayerischen Funden. ( Ibid., 

2 1 7-2 1 9.) Brief accounts of an ivory 
leg ornament from the burial-place of 
Straubing (early bronze age), and of a 
Teutonic um burial-place on the left 
bank of the Danube, near Straubing 
( late imperial period ) . The use of ivory 
for ornament, etc., seems now proved 
for the pre-Mycenaean period, not only for 
southern, but likewise for central Europ>e, 
perhaps also for the early bronze or late 
neolithic. 

Beitrage zur Kenntnis der friihen 

Bronzezeit Mitteleuropas. (Mitth. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, xxxii, 104- 
129.) Discusses, with twenty-one fig- 


ures, recently-discovered data as to the 
early bronze age in central Europe. The 
north Bohemian graves of the Aunetitz 
type represent a center, or point of exo- 
dus of early bronze culture. The axe- 
hammers of Bresnow, Kamyk, etc., the 
flat celts of Strattlingen, the bronze 
needles of the central Rhine, Bohemia, 
Moravia, etc., neck and other orna- 
ments, plates, beads, etc., animal fig- 
ures (at Bythin in Posen), objects of 
silver, pottery remains, etc., are briefly 
considered. The author thinks that be- 
tween the “island culture” of the 
Mediterranean and the culture of the 
early bronze age in central and western 
Europe intimate relations have existed. 

Rhamm (K.) Der Verkehr der Ge- 
schlechter unter den Slaven in seinen 
gegensatzlichen Erscheinungen. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1902, Lxxxii, 103- 
108, 186-193.) The first part of this 
article devoted to the contrast-phe- 
nomena of sexual intercourse among the 
Slavs, treats of the Slavonians as a cor- 
rupted people (lewdness, alcohol, finery, 
cruelty and selfishness, dislike for farm- 
labor — physical and mental evils lead- 
ing to degeneration). The second deals, 
in considerable detail, with sexual taboos 
among the South Slavonians, together 
with the neighboring Albanians and 
Roumanians. The paradox of lewd- 
ness and taboo must in part, the author 
thinks, be due to survival of prehistoric 
conditions. The account of the conduct 
of young married couples toward each 
other is very interesting. 

Roediger ( Else. ) Segen aus Rollsdorf 
bei Hohnstedt, Mansfelder Seekreis. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk. Berlin, 1902, 
xii, 105-106.) Text of nine charms 
against various diseases. 

Rossat (A.) Chants patoi'> jurassiens. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 
1902, VI, 161-183.) This fourth section. 
Nos. 122-136, of a collection of folk- 
songs in the Jura patois treats of satirical 
songs. Phonetic text and literary French 
rendering, with explanatory notes, are 
given. 

Rzehak(A. ) Modeme Pithoi. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, Lxxxi, 175-177.) 
Brief account, with three figures, of the 
Spanish tinajas — gigantic earthen ves- 
sels, corresponding to the Wom^ncpithoi. 
The chief place of manufacture is Col- 
menar de Oreja, province of Madrid. 
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Schmidt ( A. ) Das Graberfeld von Warm- 
hof bei Mewe, Reg-Bez. Marienwerder, 
W.-Pr. (Ztschr. f. Ethnob, Berlin, 
1902, XXXIV, 97-153.) Catalogue de- 
scription of the discoveries of Fibelkorn 
(1879-1894), Mathes (1893-1898) 
Schmidt (1894-1898), Kumm (1896), 
etc., at the prehistoric burial-place of 
Warmhof, West Prussia. In all 96 graves 
with skeletons, 32 um-graves and 49 fire- 
pit graves were found, which contained a 
total of 969 objects (of bronze, silver, 
iron, gold, amber, pearl, glass) — among 
these were 238 fibulie, 149 amber beads, 
275 glass beads. These remains show 
that Warmhof represents for the most 
part the Roman iron age. 

Schmidt (E. ) Der diluviale Schadel von 
Egisheim. (Globus, Bmschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 306-307. ) After resumeing 
Schwalbe’s recent study of the famous 
Egisheim skull, the author concludes that 
it belongs to the recent human races, and 
differs markedly in form from the Nean- 
derthal cranium. 

Schmidt (H.) Die Keramik der mace- 
donischen Tumuli. (Verb. d. Berliner 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 76-77.) Brief 
notes on the monochrome and painted 
pottery from the Macedonian tumuli. 
The latter was imported during the 
fourth to the third century B. c. The 
monochrome pottery is the product of 
the ancient Thracians, 

Schdnbach (A, E. ) Zeugnisse zur deut- 
schen Volkskunde des Mittelalters. 
(Ztschr, d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 
1902, XII, 1-14. ) Extracts from the 
tractate De decern prteceptis of Thomas 
Ebendorfer von Haselbach (1387-1464 
A.D. ), dated 1439, containing many inter- 
esting data of folk-belief in Latin text. 

TOn Schroeder ( L. ) Lihgo. Refrain der 
lettischen Sonnwendlieder, (Mitth. d. 
anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, xxxii, 
i-ii.) The author seeks to connect the 
lihgo {^ligo') of the Lithuanian solstitial 
song-refrains with the verb ligot^ ‘Mo 
swing,” on the basis of Rig-Veda 7, 
87, 5, and other passages in old Hindu 
religious and mythological documents, 
where the sun is referred to as a swing, 
and of the numerous Indogermanic be- 
liefs about the “dancing,” “leaping,” 
“ playing,” etc., of the sun at easter — 
Aurora ( Ushas) is the dancer of the 
springtime. 


Schulte (O. ) Kirchweih im Vogelsberge. 
(Hessische Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 
1902, I, 65-86. ) Treats of the JCirmes 
(the festival of the whole village) in the 
Vogelsberg region. The r6le of the 
young people ; the choosing, allotment, 
auctioning, etc., of maidens (derived 
from the old Alailehen ) ; dancing and 
drinking ; the church-ceremonies ; pro- 
cessions, music, songs, etc., are described. 
The music and words of a few songs are 
appended. 

Schwalbe (G. ) Neanderthalschadel und 
Friesenschadel. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, Lxxxi, 165-174.) In jthis article, 
with four figures, the author compares the 
Neanderthal skull with the Batavus 
genuiyius skull of the Gottingen museum. 
The conclusion reached is that in form 
the Neanderthal and related skulls 
belong to none of the known human 
races (ancient or modern), that these 
human races are all nearer to each other 
than is the lowest of them to the Nean- 
derthal group, which forms a specifically 
different race of the Gentis Homo. The 
Batavus genuinus is not Neanderthaloid. 

Sebillot (P. ) Le culte des pierres en 
France. (Rev. de PEc. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, xii, 175-186, 205-216.) 
This article appeared in English in the 
American Anthropologist^ 1902, N. S., 
IV, 76-107. 

V, Saidlitz (N. ) Notfeuer gegen Rinder- 
pest im Kaukasus. (Globus, Bmschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 285. ) Brief note on the 
use of “need-fire,” kindled by rubbing 
two pieces of wood together, as a remedy 
against cattle-plague, by the Temirgoi, a 
Circassian people of the Kuban region, 
and the ceremonies in connection there- 
with. 

Singer ( S. ) Zur Volkskunde vergangener 
Zeiten. (Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., 
Zurich, 1902, VI, 184-199. ) Treats of 
the Aasmakl ( with text of a poem of 
1741 on this subject) ; text of a folktale 
on the ascent of the Niesen, 1820 ; a 
boys’ and girls’ play of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century; the tale of “the 
new Eve ” (based on Hagedorn ). 

Sprenger (A.) Einige Sagen aus dem 
St. Galler Oberlande. (Ibid., 136-140.) 
i Brief tales of an enchanted maiden, a 
I “wild woman,” an angry dwarf, a 

I dumb dwarf woman, and the “ Alp 

j mother.” 
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Steig ( R. ) Jacob Grimms Plan zu einem 
Altdeutschen Sammler. (Ztschr. d. Ver. 
f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, xii, 129-138.) 
Discusses Grimm’s plan outlined in 1811 
for an <‘ 01 d German Collection,’* a 
journal for publishing folk-material. 
The sketch of Grimm is reprinted verba- 
tim on pp. 143-136. 

Strack (A.) Die verborgenjudische Sekte 
der Donme in Salonik. ( Globus, Bm- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXi, 219-224.) His- 
torical and descriptive account, with 
bibliographical references, of the Donme, 
a secret Jewish sect of Salonika, Turkey. 
Of their cult and ritual little is known, 
though their Talmudic practices are of 
the Sephardim rite. The members of 
the Donme have a private and a public 
name. They are said to be the descend- 
ants of Jews driven from Spain in 1492 
by Ferdinand and Isabella and welcomed 
by Sultan Bajazid II. 

Hessische Vierzeiler. { Hessische Bl. 

f, Volksk,, Giessen, 1902, i, 30-60.) 
Treats of the little four-line folk-poems 
used in Schnaderhiipfel ” and other 
dances. The tests of eighty-six such 
“four-liners” (in the collection of the 
Hessian Folklore Society) are given, 
with explanatory remarks and notes. 
All sides and idiosyncrasies of folk-life 
appear in these verses : inability to 
dance, beggars, love and its symbolism, 
marriage, eating, etc. Many of them 
are sarcastic and teasing verses, in which 
tailors, young people of both sexes, local 
events, etc., are ridiculed. The places 
where these songs are still chiefly sung 
are the spinning-room and at dances. 
The author considers (contrary to Meier) 
that these “ four-liners ” grew out of the 
life and emotions of the folk — represent 
w«jr-poetry and not individual poetry. 

Tamarelli ( A. ) Gortyna. ( Amer. J. 
Archeol., Norwood, Mass., 1902, vi, 
101-165.) Treats, with thirty-two fig- 
ures, of the topwgraphy of the old Cretan 
city of Gortyna, the acropolis and large 
theater, the theater near the Pythion, 
the aqueduct, the fortification of the ac- 
ropolis, the sepulchral cell on the acrop- 
olis, and the Roman tomb on the plain. 
Gortyna must have been much more 
populous at the Roman epoch than 
earlier. The acropolis edifice is Roman, 
and was in use until a late period. The 
Gortynian aqueduct of Roman origin 
had a great siphon. 


Tetzner { F. ) Die Drawehner im hanno- 
verschen Wendlande um das Jahr 1700. 
(Ibid., 253-256.) Brief account, with 
map, of the Slav-speaking Polabians ot 
the Drawehn region in Wendish Han- 
over in the later seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. The linguistic 
data are referred to in particular. The 
language had largely died out by 1700 
and survived only sporadically here and 
there, disappearing before the intrusion 
of German. Of four versions of the Lord’ s 
Prayer said to be Polabian, each is dif- 
ferent from the others and all are more 
or less mixed with German. 

Tierzeichnungen (Die) in der Hohle von 
Combarelles. (Globus, Bmschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 175. ) Brief account, with 
two figures, after Capitan and Breuil. 

Traeger { P. ) I. Neue Fundeaus Albanien. 
II. Die macedoniscben Tumuli und 
ihre Keramik. (Verb. d. Berliner Ges. 
f. Anthr., 1902, 56-76.) In the first of 
these articles, with seventeen figures, the 
author treats of w’eaver’s weights, fibulae, 
ear-rings, bracelets, beads, pottery, etc., 
from Gaidiki, Kruja, etc. The second, 
with twenty-eight figures, discusses the 
tumuli of various sections of Macedonia 
and the collection of pottery-fragments 
gathered from ten of them. The flat 
tumuli are not funeral places or funeral 
monuments, but primitive, prehistoric 
dwelling-places. 

Truhelka (C. ) Der vorgeschichtliche 
Pfahlbau von Dolnja Dolina, im Bette 
des Saveflusses. ( Globus, Bmschwg. , 
1902, LXXXii, 377-382. ) Interesting 
account, with eleven figures, of the pile- 
dwellings in the bed of Save river near 
Dolnja Dolina, where excavations have 
been carried on for the last two years. 
The remains are now in the Sarajevo 
Museum. House- architecture, eviden- 
ces of fishing and hunting, pottery, 
weaving-apparatus, the settlement burial- 
place, burial ornaments, etc., are briefly 
described. This find is of great impor- 
tance as revealing not alone the house- 
architecture but also many particulars in 
the common and daily life of the “ lake- 
dwellers.” According to the author the 
presence of “ stoves ” in these pile-dwell- 
ings disposes of the idea that such were 
of Roman origin. The ornament type 
shows analogies with of the Terra- 
mara of northern Italy. No Roman re- 
mains were found, and the Save pile- 
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dwellers were prospering in the early 
iron-age. 

Usener (H. ) Besprechung. (Hessische 
Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, i, 2-4.) 
Traces the magic verse or charm for ] 
curing dislocation of the leg from the 1 
old High German version in which the | 
old Teutonic deities figure down to a ver- j 
sion of 1628 in which only “ unsz Hebe i 
frau ” appears. \ 

Valla ( F. ) Proverb! e detti proverbiah 
tratti dal codice MS. 2085 della Bibbo- ■ 
teca Angelica di Roma. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1902, xxi, 75-77.) 
Latin text and Italian equivalents of 25 ; 
proverbs and sayings from manuscript of j 
1720 A. n. Among them is the well- 1 
known “ Red sky, wind or rain.” j 

Verneau (R. ) Les fouilles du Prince de | 
Monaco aux Baousse-Rousse. Un nou- 
veau type humain. ( L’ Anthropologic, 
Paris, 1902, Xiit, 561-585. ) In this ar- 
ticle, with 5 illustrations and tables of ; 
measurements, Dr Verneau gives the | 
details of his study of the “ new race ” 
represented by the human remains of the 
famous caves of Baousse-Rousse. A 
brief account by Dr Verneau was noticed 
in the American Anthropoloi^isty 1902, 

N. s., IV, 545. These negroids may pos- 
sibly be the ancestors of the race of Cro- 
Magnon. 

Voigt (E.) Die germanische Besiedlung 
des ndrdlichen Schwedens. (Globus, 
Bmschwg., Igor, Lxxxf, 218-219.) 
Brief resume of a recent lecture by Pro- 
fessor O. Montelius on the settlement 
and colonization of northern Sweden. 
The settlement of the coast part of north- 
ern Sweden was due to an intentional 
forw'ard movement of the Teutonic peo- 
ples, although the real colonization of 
Norrland was a matter of the last century. 

Volmar (J.) Us et coutumes d’Estavayer. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 
1902, VI, 1-22, 92-110.) Treats of 
folk usages and customs at Estavayer-le- 
Lac on Lake Neuchdtel. The Easter 
festival (resurrection song, Easter Mon- 
day, Palm Sunday, etc.), the Fete-Dieu, 
the Rosary, St Catharine’s eve (25 
November), St Nicholas’ day (5 Decem- 
ber), St Sebastian’s day (19-20 Janu- 
ary), the first Sunday in Lent, May 
festivals, Benediction fete, etc., and the j 


songs, dances and other ceremonies con- 
nected with them are briefly described. 

Vukasovic (V. V. ) Due leggende popo- 
lari di S. Simeone, protettore di Zara. 
(Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1902, 
XXI, 48-51.) Two brief legends con- 
cerning the advent of the thaumaturgic 
saint of Zara from Jerusalem and the 
■miracle wrought for Queen Elizabeth of 
Hungary, which gave him the popular 
name considered here. Brief notes on 
his feast and the use of his name in exe- 
cration are given. 

Gli ornament! popolari degli Slav! 

meridionali. (Ibid., 1901 [1902], xx, 
457-467.) After a brief account of Dr 
F. Krauss’ exposure of Lay, discusses 
(on the basis of his own collection from 
Slavs who have not felt the influence of 
the school) the folk-ornamentation of the 
Slavonic population of Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
and particularly of Herzegovina. The 
chief foundation of these ornaments is 
the “meander.” Clothing is discussed 
in particular. 

Wallace (^v. ) II capodanno in Inghil- 
terra e in Iscozia. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], XX, 481- 
484.) These notes on New Year’s 
ceremonies in England and Scotland 
treat chiefly of “ first foot.” 

Winter (C. A.) Toten und Aussetzen 
Neugeborener bei den Esthen in vor- 
geschichtlicher Zeit. (Globus, Bms- 
schwg., 1902, Lxx.xi, 199-205.) Brief 
discussion of infanticide and exposure of 
new-born infants among the Esthonians 
in prehistoric times, based on two ver- 
sions (“The Hall of Joy,” and “The 
Exposed” ) of an old folk-song. The 
original Esthonian text of the first version 
is given, and numerous explanatory notes 
are appended to the German renderings of 
both. In the song a daughter-in-law of 
foreign (Teutonic ? ) birth protests against 
the killing of the child, w'hich was in 
accordance with the custom of the time. 

Wyinann (E. ) Die ersten schweizerischen 
Verehrer des Grabtuches Christ! in Turin. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 
1902, VI, 199-2U.) Gives, from con- 
temporary documents, anaccount of the 
visit of the Swiss envoys to Turin in 
1578, and their adoration of the holy 
sudarium. 
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Zindel-Kressig (A.) Volkstiiraliches aus 
Sargans. (Ibid., 30-42. ) Treats of folk- 
belief about demonic beings, folk-foods, 
drinks, meals and meal-times, dress, cus- 
toms and usages (baptism, education, 
confirmation, communion, death-'vatch, 
burial, etc. ) 

AFRICA 

Ankennann ( B. ) Einige Fetische aus 
Togo. (Verb. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 208-214.) After a brief descrip- 
tion, with a figure of a clay fetish (tem- 
porary abode of the soul) from the 
Kratchi region of Togo, the author de- 
tails the beliefs of the natives about the 
soul, its nature and functions, life after 
death, etc. Some general comments on 
fetishism are added. 

Balfour (H. ) T^t.goura, a stringed- wind 
musical instrument of the Bushmen and 
Hottentots. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 156-176.) After giving | 
the native names and recording the de- 
scriptions of various observers from Peter 
Kolbe in 1704 to Widdicombe in 1891, 
the author discusses relations of the 
goura to the musical bow, the Jew’s 
harp, the kite bows, and the “bull- 
roarer.” The conclusion reached is that 
“the goura should be placed in a sepa- 
rate category, associated, possibly, by 
right of kinship, with the Asiatic wind- 
blown bows, through which a relation- 
ship with the ordinary ‘ musical bows ’ 
may be traced.” The possible relation- 
ship to the “ bull -roarers ” merits atten- 
tion, though, on present evidence, very 
problematical. The article is accom- 
panied by three plates illustrating the 
goura and its use. 

Barthelemy (R. ) €t Cspitdu ^ Lc I 

prehistorique aux environs d’lgli, ex- 
tr^me-sud algerien. (Rev. de I’Ec. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, xii, 300-315.) 
Brief account, with sketch-map and 23 
figures of prehistoric remains south and 
north of Igli in extreme southern Al- 
geria, investigated by Lieut. Barthelemy 
in 1900. Ruins (pre-Arab Berber re- 
mains at Beni-Gumi), flint implements 
(valleys of the Wed Zusfana and Wed 
Saura), petroglyphs (elephant-hunt at 
Awedj, inscriptions in alphabetic and 
other characters at Awedj, Beni-Gumi, 
Taghit, etc.), and a manuscript of the 
Cald of Taghit relating to medicine are 


discussed. Clearly retouched flints are 
rare in these south Algerian “ stations.’^ 
The petroglyphs of Awedj seem to be 
prehistoric ; the rest Libyan-Berber. 
On page 312 are given some drawings of 
camels by illiterate individuals of this 
region, obtained by Lieut. Barthelemy 
for comparison — these differ from the 
figures in the petroglyphs. 

Capitan ( L. ) Hadjrat-Mektoubat on les 
pierres ecrites. Premieres manifestations 
artistiques dans le nord africain. (Ibid., 
168-174.) Resumes, with 7 figures, the 
recent study of M Flamand, published 
in the Bulletins de la Societe d' Anthro- 
pologie de Lyon for 1902 on the “ in- 
scribed stones” of southern Algeria, 
petroglyphs of an interesting character 
and content. These rock-drawings in- 
clude prehistoric (neolithic) figures of 
animals, men, etc., Libyan-Berber draw- 
ings and inscriptions (inferior in art), 
Mussulman inscriptions (writings only), 
and soldiers’ 

Cardoso (H. L. ) Pequeno vocabulario do 
dialecto Pepel. (Bol. Soc. Geogr. de 
Lisboa, 1902, 120-128.) The Pepel 
language of Bissau, in Portuguese West 
Africa, forms, with the Buramo and 
Manjaco, a linguistic stock. Brief out- 
lines of phonology and grammar are 
given. Also a vocabulary of some four 
hundred words including numerals I-I2. 

Conradt ( L. ) Die Ngumba in Siid-Ka- 
merun. (Globus, Bmschwg., 1902, 
Lxxxi, 333-337. 350-354- ) The author, 
long resident in the Ngumba country, 
discusses tribal divisions, trade-settle- 
ments, chiefs, forms of greeting (very 
cordial), slavery (chief “mild” and 
familial), law, “magic,” witchcraft, 
shamanism, war, education and treatment 
of children, marriage ( the bride-price 
may reach Mk. 387.50), divorce, birth, 
twins, name-giving (a brief list of com- 
mon names for boys and girls is given 
on page 359), disease and sickness (a 
“head-worm” is believed in) and prophy- 
lactics, death and burial, mourning (the 
wives go stark naked for two months, 
besides painting the body with white 
earth), purification ceremonial (after 
death), deities and legends (two chief 
gods, one in the sky and one in the 
Ngumba country ) , — the legend of origin 
is given on page 352, fetish-priests, 
“thunder-stones,” food-taboos, the land 
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of souls, war-magic, time-reckoning (noth- 
ing special), celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena (the earth is an infinite plain, 
never touching the sky ; the rainbow is 
a snake ; when it hails, children put 
hailstones on their head “ to make them- 
selves grow”), house-building, fire- 
making (formerly by friction of two 
prices of wood, called male and female) 
now by means of flints, etc. A woman 
of the neighboring and anthropophagic 
Yenguas is said to have borne twins ( all 
of whom lived) four times in succession. 
Miss-births appear to be frequent among 
the Ngumba. 

Durao ( P- ) Reconhecimento e occupa^ao 
dos territories entre o Messangire e os 
picos Namuly. (Bol. Soc. de Geogr. 
de Idsboa, 1902, 3-17.) The second 
section (pages 9-13) treats of the natives 
of the Milange-Namuly country, Por- 
tuguese Southeast Africa. 

Forster (B.) Geographische und ethno- 
graphische Ergebnisse der Expedition F. 
Foureaus, 1898-1900. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, i.xxxi, 247-252.) Brief 
description, with eight figures, of the 
countries and peoples seen by Foureau in 
his Tchad expedition. On page 252 are 
brief notes on the Tchua (immigrant, 
non-negro people) of Bornu and the left 
band of the Shari ; the very black and 
ugly Kotoko on the lower Shari ; the 
short-head “bestial-looking” Bagirmi ; 
and the heathen negro tribes of the 
neighborhood of Ft Archambault. 

Girard (H.) Notes anthropometriques 
sur quelques soudanais occidentaux, 
Malinkes, Bambaras, Foulahs, Soninkes, 
etc. (L’ Anthropologic, Paris, 1902, 
XIII, 41-56, 167-181, 329-347.) In 
this article, with a plate showing types 
and many tables of measurements and 
indices, Dr Girard, after a general and 
geographical introduction, considers in 
detail stature, skull, face, nose, eye, skin- | 
color, trunk, chest, limbs, finger-reach, | 
etc. The individuals measured were 37 
Malinkes, 25 Bambaras, 12 Oaussou- 
lonkes, 8 Foulahs, 7 Toucouleurs, 5 
Savacoiais, 4 Kassonkes, and 8 members 
of other tribes, making 106 in all. The 
general characteristics of the tribes con- 
cerned are ; tall stature (range i6o6- 
1920, average 1715 mm. ), dolichocephaly 
(range 66.32-80, average 73.6), flat 
broad face, exaggerated platyrrhinia, 


sometimes excessive prognathism, bronze 
tint, woolly hair, etc. The Malinkes are 
the most dolichocephalic, except the Kas- 
sonkes ; they are also of shorter stature 
than the others, except the one Mandingo 
and the two Yolofs measured. The 
height sitting of the Toucouleurs is 5 ^* 3 ^ 
Jc of stature, the highest except that of 
the Mandingo, 53 % . The relation of 
finger-reach to stature in the case of the 
Mandingo was 108. i as compared with 
the average of 104.20 for the Malinkes 
and 104.50 for the Bambaras. 

Gomme (A. B.) Boer folk-medicine and 
some parallels. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1902, xiii, 181-183.) Treats of reme- 
dies for rheumatism (cow-dung bath), 
jaundice (rubbing with cabbage seeds), 
bronchitis (roasted cat-fur), toothache, 
ear-ache (pieces of potato put in ears). 
A child was sometimes placed inside a 
freshly-killed goat. English parallels 
are cited. 

Grandidier (G. ) Madagascar, ses habi- 
tants, sa faune et sa flore. (Rev. Scient., 
Paris, 1902, 4® s., xvii, 97-102. ) Brief 
notes on the Malagasy, whom the author 
calls “ Indo-Melanesians,” the fady cus- 
tom (taboo), ody (fetishes), death and 
funerals, etc. Four figures illustrate 
types. 

Hetherwick (A.) Some animistic beliefs 
among the Yaos of British Central 
Africa. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, 
xxxii, 89-95.) ^he foundation of the 
Yao religion lies, in “the lisokuy the 
soul, shade or spirit, which every human 
being possesses, and which is the inspir- 
ing agent of his life.” There is “no 
trace of a theory that the lisoka may pass 
into any animal or inanimate object and 
thus confer upon it the nature or power 
of a fetish.” The souls “ are also 
recognized as the inspiring agencies in 
the ravings of the witch detective.” 
Madness, idiocy, fits of epilepsy, sud- 
den insanity, etc., are attributed to the 
lisokay w'hich is likewise the chief agency 
in dreams. Multingu is the name of 
the “aggregate of the spirits of all the 
dead,” — it is also applied to the human 
lisokay when regarded as an object of 
worship, or as an inhabitant of the spirit- 
world. The distinction in the native 
mind between the various aspects of the 
spirit nature is very hazy. 
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Johnstone ( H. B. ) Notes on the customs 
of the tribes occupying Mombasa sub- 
district, British East Africa. (Ibid., 
263-272.) These notes made in 1898- 
1899 treat briefly of ideas of property 
(tribe owns district occupied; growing 
trees not sold), sky-worship, “evil- 
eye,” secret societies, sacred animals 
(hyena almost universally so regarded 
in equatorial East Africa), spells, evil 
spirits, sacred drum, divination, New 
Year’s dance, divisions of year, marriage 
(exogamous marriages discouraged), 
death, inheritance, murder, theft, blood- 
brotherhood, smallpox (name avoided), 
rain-stopping, disposal of dead, ideas of 
justice, medicine men, poisoned arrows, 
charms, clothing (men practically 
naked), infanticide, cattle, ideas of num- 
ber, morals. The Wa-Rabai, Wa-Ribe, 
and Wa-Kamba are the tribes to which 
most of these items refer, — the Wa- 
Duruma and Wa-Digo are also concerned. 
The Wa-Rabai consider mankind to 
have sprung from the union of earth and 
sky. The sky seems to be invoked as 
“ father.” The diseases of children are 
attributed to birds. The luxury of more 
than one wife is rare. Inheritance is by 
male primogeniture, and there exists 
high regard for the presumptive suc- 
cessor. 

King (W. J. H. ) Myths current in the 
Sahara desert. ( Folk-Lore, Lond. , 1902, 
XIII, 284-288. ) Brief Touareg tales of 
the stones that shine at night, the en- 
chanted oasis, invocations of spirits, 
“sand devils” (wind whirls of sand in 
the air), the “ song of the sand ” (genii 
talking), fabulous animals (snakes, 
taner^ out, etc.), the “people of the 
sand” (underground beings), etc., ob- 
tained in 1900. 

Klose (H. ) Religiose Anschauungen und 
Menschenopfer in Togo. (Globus, 
Bmschwg., 1902, Lxxxi, 187-194.) 
Discusses, with 2 figures, the religious 
ideas (creation-myth, soul-lore, fetish- 
ism, sacrifices, deities, spiritism, murder, 
ordeals, mourning, death and burial, 
after-life, festivals and music) and the 
practice of offering up human beings of 
the Ewe negroes of Togoland. The 
human sacrifice (and cannibalism) in 
question seems to be not due to a feeling 
of revenge and cruelty, but rather the 
result of belief in the need of sacrifice to 
the ancestors and the gods. Infanticide 


is ascribed to fear of evil spirits. The 
Odente and Sia fetishes are specially 
described. 

L. (P. ) Lieder im Ge-Dialekt. (Globus, 
Bmschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 238.) Text, 
translation, and music of three brief 
songs in the Ge language of Little Popo, 
Togoland. 

Long Ju-Ju. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
XIII, 166-170. ) Newspaper accounts, 
with plan, of the “Long Ju-Ju,” or 
famous oracle of the Niger delta. See 
Jour. Anthr. Inst.^ vol. xix. 

Muner( F. ) Fetischistisches aus Atakpame, 
Deutsch-Togo. (Globus, Bmschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 279-281. ) Treats briefly 
of the secret “writing” of the fetish- 
priests (incisions on fragments of cala- 
bash shells), circumcision (the people 
deny a connection with puberty cere- 
monials or religious ideas), the poison 
ordeal (for those accused of witchcraft), 
the ordeal for people suspected of put- 
ting a man to death, the mystery-rites ot 
Omolu, a fetish identical with the Ewe, 
Nyigbla (initiation involves taking a new 
name), the fetish Sakpad6 (a personifica- 
tion of smallpox). Four fetish- writings 
are figured in the text, and the interpre- 
tations as given by the natives recorded. 
The general speech of Atakpame is a 
dialect of Yoruba, but the fetish lan- 
guage is Ewe. 

Myer (J. ) An Egyptian idea of heaven. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1902, i, 
278-280. ) Description, from Boo^ oj 
the Dead, chap. CLXXXii, of the en- 
trance into heaven of King Pepi I (ca. 
3467-3447 B. C. ). 

Myres (J. L. ) Notes on the history of the 
Kabyle pottery. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 240-262. ) Discusses, 
with a plate (ornaments) and a figure, 
Kabyle pottery in general, the white-faced 
fabric, Kabyle ornamentation and its af- 
finities. On pages 258-259 is given a 
table of Kabyle ornaments with Sicilian 
and Cypriate analogies. Among the con- 
clusions reached are : The hand-made 
fabrics of Kabylia are survivals from pre- 
Carthaginian times. The red-faced fab- 
rics descend directly from the wide- 
spread red-ware of neolithic age, and 
present marked analogies with the white- 
painted red-ware of predynastic Egypt. 
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The geometrical decoration descends ul- ‘ 
timately from the endemic geometrical 
art of North Africa, but presents signs of ^ 
non- African contamination. The geo- 
metrical decoration of chalcolithic 
Sicily and the white-faced fabric of Sicily 
come from North Africa. The white- 
faced ware of Kabylia ‘‘resulted from 
contact [pre-Carthaginian adventurer-s 
from the Syrian coast], in the later 
bronze age, with the *■ \vhiteslip ware ' 
of the Le\ant.” It is reasonable to infer 
that “ some part of the peculiarities of 
Kabyle vase-form, and al-^o of Kabyle 
geometrical ornament, orignated from 
contact with a geometrical style in- 
troduced from the Levant by Punic 
settlers between the ninth and sixth 
centuries B. c. 

Oldest (The) book in the world. ( Rec. 
of Past, Washington, 1902, 1,306-320.) 
The precepts of Ptah-IIotep, composed 
3900-3500 B. c., translated, with pref- 
ace of M. Virey, from the latter’s ver- 
sion of the Papyrus Prisse by Prof. H. 
Osgood, 'this document is valuable for 
its da^a concerning ethics, religion, and 
social ideas in ancient Egypt. 

Randall-Maclver ( D. ) On a rare fabric i 
of Kabyle pottery. (J. Anthr. Inst., | 
Lond., 1902, xxxn, 245-247.) Dis- 
cusses, with two plates, showing twenty- 
one examples, the rare black-and-white 
Kabyle pottery, the seat of manufacture 
of w'hich is said to be near Toudja on the 
northeastern borders of Algeria. The 
rectilinear patterns (triangle, lozenge, 
band forms) are “closely identical with 
those of the Cypriote pottery.” The 
lozenge is the mo->t frequent motif in 
Kabyle-work. This still existing pottery 
has “an unquestionable pedigree of full 
2500 years.” It is doubtful whether it 
originated in Libya or in Cyprus. 

Roscoe (J. ) Further notes on the manners 
and customs of the Haganda. (Ibid., 
25-80. ) The negroid Bantu-speaking 
Baganda live on the western side of the 
Victoria Nyanza and the data here pub- 
lished “ha\e been gleaned directly from 
the people, the Katikiro (prime minis- 
ter) having assisted the writer to obtain 
it in every possible way.” The topics 
treated are : The story of Kintu’s (the 
ancestor) coming to earth, totems and | 
clans (a list, pp. 27-28), birth, naming, ! 
the child, adoption, birth of twins, the . 


lukanda of a chief marriage, disease and 
death, the water test, death and burial 
of chiefs and peasants, mourning, death 
of twins in infancy, bones (objects of 
fear), murder and suicide, property and 
inheritance, fire, food, hunting, lion and 
leopard hunts, fishing, agriculture, war, 
practices in connection with journey- 
ing, government, oaths and ordeals, 
salutations, arithmetic and money, meas- 
urement of time, games, magic and divi- 
nation, doctrine of souls, ghosts, deities, 
heavenly bodies, new'-moon ceremonies, 
miscellaneous beliefs and customs, men’s 
duties, dress and decorations, cattle-herd- 
ing, market-places, sympathy between 
human beings and plantain trees. The 
plates accompanying this valuable paper 
contain the genealogy of the Baganda 
kings from Katonda, the supreme being, 
through Kintu, the first monarch of 
Uganda. The Baganda, w'ho number 
more than a million, “area well-built 
race ; many of them are over six feet 
high, graceful in figure and form and 
quick to learn.” Tn Uganda “royalty 
follows the rnuziro of the mother, the 
common people the paternal muziro 
(totem).” The law’s of consanguinity 
are very strict. Polygamy is universal, 
but earlier men were restricted to three 
w'ives. The dowager-queen and the 
queen-sister are polyandrous. To the 
mind of the Baganda disease and death 
are due to ghosts. The most common 
ordeal is drinking poison. The use of 
cowrie-shells “has undoubtedly enabled 
the Baganda to understand large num- 
bers.” The twenty-four hours have ten 
parts. The national game is wrestling, 
in which even the king takes part. The 
ceramic art passes from father to son. 
Men also make bark cloth (the national 
dress). Piercing the ears, hips, noses, 
and extracting or chipping the teeth are 
not in vogue. All kinds of plantains 
used as vegetables are “ female,” those 
used for making beer are “ male.” 

Rossini (C. C. ) La leggenda etiopica di 
re Arwe. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo, 1901 [1902], 521-534. ) His- 
torical and comparative study of the 
ancient legend that the first king of 
Ethiopia was asnake (arwe) which in the 
course of the centuries has taken on 
diverse forms. The author’s conclusion 
is that the legend of Arwe must be con- 
sidered Ethiopic and connected with 
very ancient local legends. Lives of 
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saints and other missionary literature 
have modified the story for European 
repetition. 

Saint-Paul (G. ) Reflexions sur les 
mceurs et sur le caractere des indigenes 
tunisiens. (Bull, et Mem. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v« s., lil, 296-308.) 
Treats of theft, lying, the instinct of the 
Hof (family), cruelty, lack of patriotism, 
the relation of the conquerors and the 
conquered, condition of women, parental 
and filial affection, religion, djinns^ fast- 
ing i^rhamadan'), etc. The Tunisian 
Arab is an incorrigible liar. He has the 
sense of devotion to the household that 
feeds him. In peace, at least, he is not 
cruel. Every native ought to have the 
possibility of becoming what his char- 
acter and intelligence make him capable 
of in the social life of the country. 
Since the Arabs are good fathers, all of 
them cannot be bad husbands. 

Schieritz (E. ) Der Meruberg in Deutsch- 
Ostafrika und seine Umgegung, (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXii, 85-89. ) 
On page 87 is a note on the people of 
Aruscha, with pictures of three chiefs. 

Schmick (W.) Les cercueils ^g^ ptiens de 
la Societe de G^ographie de Lisbonne. 
(Bob Soc. de Geogr, de Lisboa, 1902, 
55-60.) Brief account of five coffins 
and three separate covers from Der-el- 
Bahri, discovered about 1891. Inscrip- 
tions and ornamentation are noted, — 
on all there is expressed a horror vaaii. 
All the coffins were made for women. 

Schumann (C. ) Ueber die Gebrauche, 
welche die Bebena bei Begrabnissen 
liben. (Verb. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 1 27-130. ) Brief account of the 
funeral ceremonies of the Bebena of Lu- 
pembe in German East Africa. Prepa- 
ration of the corpse, washing, fire-cere- 
mony, mourning, symbolism, etc., are 
described. The importance of agricul- 
ture is seen in the role played by it in the 
ceremonies. 

Schweinfurth (G.) Altagjptische Ent- 
deckungen. (Verb. d. Berliner Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1902, 98-100.) In letters to 
Virchow the author gives an account, 
with two figures of recent archeological 
discoveries at Karnak, Medinet Abu, 
the mountain-slopes of Thebes, etc. Hr. 
Schweinfurth has confirmed Pitt Rivers' 


discovery of flint artifacts in the last-men- 
tioned region in recent geological de- 
posits. 

Ueber palaolithische Kieselartefacte 

von Theben mit zweifacher Bearbeitung. 
(Ibid., 261-262.) Brief description of 
two flints from Thebes showing evidences 
of two (temporally remote) manipula- 
tions by man. 

Seidel (H.) Der Fischfang in Togo. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, lil- 
1 14. ) The negroes of Togoland use the 
throwing-net and the dragnet, with or 
without a canoe. In shallow waters 
fishing by hand is practised. Fish-weirs 
and fish-traps are also employed. In 
the lagunes and in the streams of the in- 
terior fish are often speared. Angling 
seems to have been learned from the 
whites. f'ish-poisoning by means of 
Euphorbia juice likewise occurs. This 
same posion is used in a fetish-ordeal 
(thrown into the eyes of the accused), 
and is also rubbed into the navel of the 
new-born child. For the negro fishing 
is food-getting ; the idea of sport is 
foreign to him. 

Spiess (C. ) Zaubermittel der Evheer in 
Togo. (Ibid., i.xxxi, 314-320.) De- 
scribes, with 32 figures, a collection ot 
fetish objects obtained from a priest of 
Waya in Togoland. The number of 
means of magic in the Ewe country is 
legion. There are fetishes belonging to 
the individual, family-fetishes, house- 
fetishes, path and field fetishes, gate- 
fetishes, special fetishes of priests, village 
and national fetishes, etc. “Medicine," 
ordeals, and the like are briefly referred 
to. The Ewe are more zealous in the 
adoration of evil than in the w'orship of 
good spirits. The same word is used 
for the soul in a living man and his 
shadow, but another term is applied to 
the soul when separated in death. 

ASIA 

Banks (E. J. ) Cyzicus. (Rec. of Past, 
Washington, 1902, l, 304-306. ) Brief 
historical account, with reference to 
work of British School of Archeology 
(Athens). A number of Greek insenp- 
tions and some sculptures have been 
found. The ruined temple of Hadrian 
has suffered much from Turkish vandals. 
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Belck (W. ) Ueber die Ausgrabungen in 
Schamiramalti. (Verb. d. Berliner Ges. 
f. Anthr., 1902, 125-127.) Brief ac- 
count of excavations and finds (a few 
bronze and obsidian objects in the upper 
layer) at Shamiramalti, a suburb of Van. 

In the neighboring village of Tsorawanz 
giant pithoi {in pieces) were met with 
in the ruins of Chaldic mounds. 

Broquet (C. ) Heches dont se servent pour 
chasser les Chinois La'i de la presqu’ile 
de I.ei-Chau, Province du Quang-Tong. 
(Bull, et Mem. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, S., Ill, 181.) Brief description 

of the blow-gun arrows used by the Lai 
of Kwang-Tong to shoot birds and the 
smaller \Nild animals, and the method of 
using them. They are generally effica- 
cious at a distance of 20 to 30 paces. 
The arrow \veighs 15 gr., is 65 cm. 
long, and is often iron-tipped. 

Capitan (L. ) L’histoire de I’Elam d’apres 
les derniers travaux de la mission de Mor- 
gan. Etude des senes exposees. ( Rev. 
de le I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Pans, 1902, xir, 
187-200.) Resumes, with 22 figures, 

J. de Morgan’s recent works La de/ej^a- 
tion en Perse (Pans, 1902) and V his- 
toire de r pliant (ibid.). 

Chalatianz ( B. ) Die armenische Helden- 
sage. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Ber- 
lin, 1902, XII, 138-144.) This first 
section treats of the home of the Armen- 
ian hero-legend ( the Sassun country on 
the west shore of Lake Van), the story- 
tellers (each village has one), technique 
(the outline of the legend is sketched on 
pages 141-142), influence of foreign 
legend-cycles (marked impress of Iran- 
ian epic), content (abstract of the legends 
of Sanasar and .Aslimilik, the elder Mher, 
David). The legends relating to David 
and his son Mher form the richest part of 
Armenian hero-story. 

Crooke (^V. ) Some notes from north- 
western India. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
XIII, 188-190, ) Treats of thunder-storm j 
and first-born, \>orship of the Monkey- ' 
god, charm to avert cattle-disease (the 
magic square used in connection there- 
with is given on page 190). 

— An Indian ghost-story. (Ibid., 280- 

283. ) A Bengali tale in which the 
Bhuts or spirits figure. Comparative 
notes are appended. 


Dames (M. L. ) Balochi folklore. (Ibid., 
252-274. ) Treats of heroic ballads and 
their content, tells of descent, legends of 
shrines and saints, ordeal by fire, omens, 
aversion to fish, black bear superstition, 
sacred trees, memorial cairns, tombs, 
position of women, feuds regarding 
women, dastanagh (brief love-poems 
sung to flute accompaniment), mar- 
riage, elopements, peace-making, dances, 
loyalty to refugees, etc. The mountains 
figure much in the poetry of the Balochi. 
Some of the ballads go back beyond the 
sixteenth century and contain a pre- 
Mohammedan mythological element. A 
few names suggest totemism. Moham- 
medanism, ‘‘though nominally followed, 
has not much effect on the wilder and 
nomadic Balochis. ” In the hill country, 
tombs are ‘ ‘ much more elaborate and 
permanent than houses.” Insults to 
women are gravely resented. 

Delisle (F. ) Les fouilles de M. J. de 
Morgan a Suse. (L’ Anthropologic, 
Paris, 1902, XIII, 487-495.) General 
account of de Morgan’s excavations at 
Susa. The evidences of an ancient stone 
age, the presence of obsidian w'ith flint in 
a non-volcanic region, the evolution of 
pottery, the htdduniSy the evolution of 
the bronze industry, the ethnic dualism, 
figurines, succession of races, etc., are 
briefly referred to and commented on. 

De Morgan (J.) Work in Persia. (Rec. 
of Past, Washington, 1902, i, 23 i- 245 ‘) 
Resumes from report. Trip from Teh- 
eran to Susa, excavations at Susa, in- 
scribed bricks, monuments, etc., are 
treated of. The Anzanite ruins, the 
Achemenid ruins, the Grjeco-Persian 
ruins are distinguished. The city ot 
Susa appears to have disappeared en- 
tirely before the Sassanian epoch. The 
Graeco- Persian ruins contain no impor- 
tant buildings. A most important monu- 
ment is the stele of Naram-sin (?), ca. 
3800 B. C, 

Duckworth (W. L. H. ) Some anthro- 
pological results of the Skeat expedition 
to the Malay peninsula. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1902, xxxil, 142-152.) 
This paper, with a plate ( tracings of feet ) , 
2 figures (skull), and tables of anthro- 
pometric and craniological data, treats in 
detail of the skull and other bones of a 
Pangan Sakai and of the measurements 

i (by Mr Laidlaw) of ii natives (5 adult 
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males, 3 adult females, 3 children). The 
skull is mesaticephalic and mesocephalic 
(index 78.7, capacity 1,425 cc. ). The 
average cephalic index of the men is 
78.9, of the women 81. i, the nasal in- 
dices 101.2 and 97.4. 

Dussaud (R-) f-es premiers renseigne- 
ments historiques sur la Syrie. (Rev. 
I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Pans, 1 902, xil, 25 1- 
264. ) Treats of Syria in the stone age, 
the Phenicians, primiti^e navigation, 
connections between ancient Egypt and 
Syria, Babylonia and Syria, the Hittites, 
etc. Phenician civilization had a two- 
sided development — maritime trafficking 
with Egypt and the islands of the west ; 
land commerce with Chaldea, etc. The 
evidence of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets is 
resumed. A state of affairs closely re- 
sembling that of the times of the Mame- 
lukes is revealed by these documents. 

Fuhse ( A. ) Das Stempelwesen in Japan. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, i.xxxi, 185- 
187.) Brief account of Japanese seals 
and stamps, with three figures. Based 
on Sporry’s Das Stempehaesen in Japan 
(Zurich, 1901), 

Gallenkamp (W. ) Dravidische Volks- 
poesie. (Ibid., 62-64, 79-81.) Re- 
produces in German translation from 
Grover’s The folk-songs of Southern 
India (Madras, 1871), five Kanarese, 
four Telugu, one Tamil, and two Coorg 
folk-songs. The author thinks that in 
spite of all the influences of Brahmanism 
and other absorptive factors the primi- 
tive folk-poetry of the Dravidian peoples 
of southern India is still fresh in their 
memory and will live long. The native 
poetry possesses a high moral and a 
deep religious character. 

Greeger (E.) Annamitische Tierge- 
schichten. (Ibid., 301-304. ) Based 
on Cadiere’s article m the Bull, dc 
V Ecole Fran^aisc de V Extrhne Orient. 
Gives brief tales and items of Annamite 
folklore concerning the owl, rabbit, tor- 
toise, diver, peacock, black cuckoo, silk- 
worm, wasp, raven, lizard, buffalo, etc., 
Among the interesting episodes in Anna- 
mite beast-story are the race between 
the tiger and the tortoise, the gambling 
of the birds, etc. The buffalo once had 
the power of speech. Among the An- 
namites almost every animal has its 
story, song, or proverb. 


Hartland (J. C. ) Burial custom in 
Japan. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, Xlil, 

276. ) Brief description, with figure, of 
a bamboo and cloth structure erected in 
commemoration of a woman with child 
w'ho dies before delivery. Some further 
notes by E. S. Hartland are on page 

277. 

Holland (T. H.) The Kanets of Kulu 
and Lahoul, Punjab : A study in contact- 
metamorphism. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 96-123.) This paper, 
which is accompanied by three plates of 
types and twelve tables of anthropometric 
data, discusses the physical characteris- 
tics of the Kanet caste in Kulu and their 
modification by contact with the Tibetan 
tribes in the neighboring taluk of Lahoul. 
The sections are : Introduction, condi- 
tions of contact, anthropometry (measure- 
ments of thirty Lahoul and sixty Kulu 
Kanets), discrimination of unaltered con- 
stituents from the results of atavism, de- 
gree of variation, etc. Stature, facial an- 
gle, cephalic, naso-malarand nasal indices 
“ point to the presence of a large propor- 
tion of Tibetan blood in the Lahoul 
Kanets.” The Lahoulis give more 
uniform results than the Kulu people. 
In the home of the Kanets “occupation 
is the leading character of distinction, 
not descent.” The ordifiary Kanet has 
some “black” blood. The Kanets of 
Lahoul “are a contact-product due 
mainly to true fusion with their Tibetan 
neighbors and are not in any great de- 
gree due to the Hinduizing of purely 
Tibetan families.” 

ten Kate (H.) Zur Psychologie der 
Japaner. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXil, 53-56.) The racial psychic 
characteristics of the Japanese are lack of 
a love of trutli, absence of depth of in- 
tellectual and emotional life, incapacity 
for comprehending abstract ideas. Be- 
longing more particularly to them as 
a people may be reckoned lack of in- 
dividuality, pseudo-stuperose states, sug- 
gestibility, instability, lack of persever- 
ance, paradoxicality, \anity and jingoism, 
the last two as modern traits. Indi- 
vidual characters are, of course, not 
limited to these peculiarities. Dr ten 
Kate is also of opinion that the great 
mass of the Japanese people has in no 
sense been largely influenced by Euro- 
pean culture. The mixture of immi- 
grant Malay with the aboriginal northern 
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element may account for some of the ' 
traits of Japanese character. 


Knosp (G.) Das annamitische Theater. 
(Ibid., 11-15.) After a general account 
o-f the theater in Annam (classical and 
popular), the author gi^es the Gennan 
version of the play of “The Victory of 
Trinh o^er the Con(|ueror Mac.’’ A 
plate in colors containing the principal 
personages accompanies the article. Al- 
though imitative in many ways of the 
Chinese, the Annamese theater is in 
others very independent. The present 
ruler of Annam, Thanh-Thai, is a special 
patron of the stage. Little new theater- 
literature seems to be written. 


i 

i 


von Luschan (F. ) Prahistorische Bron- 
zen aus Kleinasien. (Ibid., 295-301.) : 
Brief account, with 26 figures, of 78 old ; 
bronze objects (daggers, spear-points, ' 
axes, chisels, implements, ornaments, 
etc. ) found in 18S9 in an earthen vessel ■ 
at Soli-Pompeiopohs, whose ruins are ■ 
among the most extensive in all Asia 
Minor. The specimens are now in the 
Royal Museum, Berlin. The find be- ■ 
longs probably to the second millennium, 

B. C. 


Oppert(G. ) Ueber den Salagrarna-Stein. j 
(Verb. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, | 
131-137. ) Describes the Salagrama, a j 
stone formerly worshiped by the pnmi- ! 
tive inhabitants of India as a symbol of ! 
female energy, and now looked upon as j 
the manifestation of Vi^hu. The varie- ' 
ties of this stone are very numerous. The 
Salagrama is found on the upper Gan- , 
daki in Nepal, a “blessed” region. : 
The interpretation of the peculiarities of ■ 
the Salagrama is sexual. It is also a ; 
luck-stone in this world and the next. I 


Rawlinson (H. C. ) The P>ehistun in- 
scription. (Kec. of Past, Wa'shington, 
1902, I, 327-350.) Reprint of the first 
chapter of his memoir, together with a 
translation of the inscription as it was 
published by General Rawlinson in the 
Jour 7 ial of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
1847. 

Roediger (M.) Japanische Frauenna- 
men. (Zeitschr. d. f. Volksk., Ber- 
lin, 1902, XIT, 226-227.) Resumes 
briefly Prof. R. Lange’s detailed study 
of 794 names of Japanese women from 
Tokio and its neighborhood, published 


in the Mitteihingen des Seminars fiir 
Orientahsche Sprachen zii Berlin for 
1901-1902. The personal name yh/- 
loios the family name. Japanese names 
for women are more numerous than with 
Europeans. Most names are dissyllabic 
and Japanese, some monosyllabic and 
Chinese. Trissyllabic names are anti- 
quated and elegant ; quadrisyllable and 
polysyllabic, literary and also poetical 
appellations of files de joie. Occupa- 
tion-names, nick-names, animal-names, 
local names, and comparative and desid- 
erative names are in vogue. Dark blue, 
green, and purple are used for women’s 
names, but black and w'hite for dogs. 

Rose (A. J.) Unlucky and lucky children, 
and some birth superstitions. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 278-280.) 
Magic power of first-born, marriage of 
first-born, twins (no superstitions in 
Punjab), sequence of birth, inauspicious 
and auspicious children, birth-custom. 
Items of Punjab folklore. See also 
pages 197-198. 

S. (E.) Vopal, mohammedanische Sin- 
ghalesin, aus Hambantola. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 109-IIO.) 
Brief notice, with picture, of a typical 
Singhalese woman from the southeast 
coast of Ceylon, representing possibly 
the more or less mythical Witchayas, 
forefathers of the Singhalese. She is a 
belle, and a Mohammedan. 

Sakhokia (T. ) et Azoulay (L. ) Phone- 
tique du georgien. (Bull, et Mem. Soc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V® S., Ill, 268- 
274. ) A descriptive and explanatory 
list of the vow’els and consonants of the 
Georgian language, (M. Sakhokia is a 
Mingrelian) of the Caucasus. A peculi- 
arity of Georgian seems to be the existence 
of/, /, tSj tch^ h\ followed by a special 
short guttural. The Phonographic Mu- 
.seum of the Society now has a number of 
ethnographic and phonetic phonograms. 

Schmidt ( E. ) Die Prahistorie des sud- 
lichen Indiens. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, Lxxxi, 213-218.) This account 
of the prehistoric remains of southern 
Hindustan, which is illustrated with 19 
figures, is based on Foote’s Catalogue of 
the Prehistoric Antiquities, reviewed in 
the American Anthropologist, 1901, N. S., 

I'l, 757-758. 
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Sg. Tsingtau und Kiautschou. Ein Kul- 
turbild aus Deutsch-China. (Ibid., 229- 
236. ) General account, with six figures, 
of the culture-phenomena of Tsingtau and 
Kiautchau in German China. The 
writer’s view is optimistic. 

Skeat(W. ) Malay spiritualism. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 134-165.) 
Gives the main facts concerning the 
spiritualistic beliefs of the Peninsular 
Malays, with special reference to motor- 
automatisms of the type of the divining- 
rod. Among the topics treated are : The 
palm-blossom dance, the dancing fish- 
trap, the dancing spoon, the divining 
lemon, the cup and the ring ordeal, the 
sieve ordeal, the divining-rod, sendings 
(pointings) or actions at a distance, pos- 
session and devil-dancing. A number of 
songs used in connection with these cere- 
monies and practices are given in English 
text. These Malay data support the 
view that we are dealing here with pro- 
ductive magic ” — their primal and primi- 
tive object having been to increase the 
food-supply. The dancing” ceremo- 
nies are thus, perhaps, ‘‘survivals in 
magic.” The practical object of many 
is quite clear. 

The wild tribes of the Malay pe- 
ninsula. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, 
xxxii, 124-141.) The topics treated 
(with a plate and 3 figures) are physical 
characteristics, food, hunting and fishing, 
habitations, arts and crafts, dress and 
ornament, music and dancing, feasts and 
songs, marriage, funeral, magic, relig- 
ion, etc. The three types of these wild 
tribes are the woolly-haired Negritos or 
Semang, the wavy-haired Sakai, and the 
straight-haired Jakun (called “savage 
Malay”), hill Jakuns and sea Jakuns 
( Oranglaut, ‘ ‘ Sea Gypsies, ’ ’ etc. ) . 

These tribes have the prehensile toe and 
are good tree-climbers. The Jakuns 
have a keen power of scent and a pecu- 
liar walk. Sight and hearing are natu- 
rally good and become wonderfully 
quick through training. The weapon 
par excellence is the blow-pipe with 
poisoned darts. Rock and leaf shelters 
are common, — the simplest form is a 
single big palm-leaf, which is planted in 
the ground to afford the wanderer some 
slight shelter for a single night.” Bark 
cloth is used for dress. Tattooing, or 
rather scarification, exists in a limited 
area among the wilder interior tribes. 
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while face and body painting are creep- 
ing in through Malay influence. The 
bamboo Jew’s harp, the nose-flute, and 
the drum are the chief musical instru- 
ments. Harvest songs were formerly 
much in vogue. The pursuit of the 
bride by the bridegroom round the “ ant- 
heap” is an interesting ceremony, as is 
also the catechism of the bridegroom by 
the women. The Semang funeral is 
simpler than that of the other tribes. 
Exorcism of demons is much practised. 
The “tiger-man” resembles the Euro- 
pean werwolf. The “ Island of Fruits ” 
is the next world, reached by a tree- 
trunk across a boiling lake. The relig- 
ion of these tribes has been little affect^ 
by Mohammedanism. 

Smith (G. ) The Chaldean account of the 
deluge. (Rec. of Past, Washington, 
1902, 1, 363-380.) Reprinted from the 
publications of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, 1872, ii, 213-234. 

Solomon { V. ) Extracts from diaries kept 
in Car Nicobar, 1895-1901. (J. Anthr. 

Inst., Lond., 1902, XXXii, 202-238.) 
This paper, with a plate and an intro- 
ductory note by Col. Temple, contain 
first-hand observations “of peculiar value, 
since the Nicobarese ceremonies and 
public affairs of life are generally con- 
ducted at night,” for seeing them the 
author had especial advantages as agent 
and adviser to the natives, as well as 
school teacher. The notes have been 
revised by Mr E. H. Man. Among the 
topics briefly treated are ; Punishment, 
feasts and their etiquette, days of rest, 
disease and death, canoe-races, grave- 
digging, burial, decoration, expelling 
devils, jungle-clearing, snake-bite cure, 
eclipse of moon and legend of its origin. 
The number of festivals and ceremonies 
referred to or described is very great and 
some of them are of considerable impor- 
tance. On pp. 204-210, the interesting 
Kana-haun (lit. = “ Curry of pig’s 
flesh”), or feast of the disinterring of 
the bones of the dead, is described in 
detail. More or less extended accounts 
are also given of the cleaning of the 
Elpanam (214-216), the Mafai (224- 
226), or “ making a devil-driver, cere- 
mony. To Mr Solomon’s paper are ap- 
pended “ Six Weeks on Cape Nicobar ” 
(p. 236) by A. L. Butler, “ Note on a 
tour of inspection through the Nicobar 
islands” (236-237) by E. M. Buch- 
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anan, and “ Notes on cases in Port Blair ] 
of convicts sent there for crimes in rela- j 
tion to the desire to procure sons ” (237— > 
238). The last treats of killing of a ; 
female child, killing a fat boy, and set- j 
ting fire to a hut, all by advice of sor- 1 
cerers, to get male children. The brief | 
notes by Messrs Butler and Buchanan j 
refer to running amok, marriage, canoe- \ 
racing, dancing, wrestling, fishing, fire- j 
wood, house-building, canoes, etc. | 

I 

Stenz ( G. M. ) Arzt und Apotheker in 
China. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
Lxxxi, 383-386. ) Brief account, with 
3 figures, of the physician and druggist 
in China, their practices, treatment, etc. 
The best period of Chinese medicine 
seems to have been under the Pan dy- 
nasty (618-707 A. D. ), when the art 
of healing was much encouraged by the 
authorities, medical schools established, 
etc. The drugs used are mostly herbal. 
There is at least one druggist in every 
large town. Children’s diseases are fre- 
quent and a special treatise on this sub- 
ject dates from the eleventh century. 
Dentistry is not especially developed, by 
reason of the good teeth of most of the 
natives. Eye, ear, and skin diseases are 
widespread. Massage and acupuncture 
are in vogue. Surgery is practically un- 
known. 

de Ujfalvy (C. ) Iconographie et anthro- 
pologic irano-indienne. (L’Anthropol- 
ogie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 433-465, 609- 
620.) Continued from vol. XI. These 
two sections, with four plates and twelve 
figures, treat of India. The following 
topics are considered : Difficulty of icono- 
graphic research ; antiquity of Aryan in- 
vasion in India (the fifteenth century 
B. c. is the extreme limit of the Aryan 
settlement in the Panjab); historical 
notes (Buddha, tree and serpent cult, 
various invasions of foreigners and bar- 
barians); the physical type of the ancient 
Hindus according to the writers of anti- 
quity ; the ancient coins and intaglios of 
India ; the sculptures of Gandhara (sev- 
eral distinct types are figured) called 
Graeco-Buddhistic ; the bas-reliefs of 
Santchi, Amaravati, Buddha-Gaya, and 
Bharhut ; the subterranean temples of 
Adjanta, with their frescos ; the Indian 
miniatures of the seventeenth to nine- 
teenth centuries. The author makes 
good use of Fergusson, Griinwedel, Grif- 
fiths, and other recent writers. 


Vaschide (N. ) z/ Pieron (H.) Le reve 
prophetique dans la croyance et la phi- 
losophic des Arabes. (Bull, et Mem. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® s. III, 
228-243. ) Resumes the data concern- 
ing the prophetic dream in the works of 
Arabian philosophy and folk-thought 
(Mahomet, anecdotes from 704 A. D. 
down, the Arabian Nights, Ibn-Batuta, 
Mashudi, etc.). The Arabs kept alive 
the Oriental tradition of the prophetic 
dream and passed it on to the nations of 
the Occident (or rather revived it) dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 

Wintemitz (M.). Dr M. A. Steins For- 
schungsreise in Ostturkestan und deren 
wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 293-295, 320- 
323.) Resumes the researches in 1900 
of Stein in Kashgar, Khotan, Yotkan, 
Dandan-Uiliq, Rawak, the Endere re- 
gion, Ak-sipil, etc. Based on Stein’s 
Prelmtinary Report (London, 1901). 
The numerous (more than 500) wooden 
tablets in Kharoshthi script, discovered 
in the ruins on Niya river, are probably 
“the oldest Indian writings known.’’ 

Wray (L. ) Notes on dyeing and weav- 
ing as practised at Sitiawan in Perak. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lend., 1902, xxxil, 
153-155.) Treats, with one plate, ot 
the method of weaving (silk from China) 
carried on to a limited extent at Sitia- 
wan by a few Malay women. It seems 
to have been introduced from Kelantan, 
and “differs from that in other parts ot 
Perak in several important particulars.’’ 
The processes resemble those of the 
Sarawak and Sea Dyaks. The thread 
before weaving, not the woven cloth, is 
tied and dried ; the thread of the warp, 
generally, is dyed to produce the pattern, 
the woof being of one color. 

Wright (F. B. ) Ancient Samarkand. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1902, I, 
259-271.) Historical and general de- 
scription, with ten illustrations, of Sam- 
arkand, the ancient capital of Timur, 
now under Russian control. The mau- 
soleum of Timur-leng, the Shir-Dahr 
Medrass (built in 1618), the Bibi- 
Khanum, etc., are referred to. 

INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 

Best (E. ) Maori nomenclature. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, XXXII, 182- 
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201.) These “notes on the consan- 
guineous, affinitative, personal, tribal, 
topographical, floral, and ornithological 
nomenclature of the Maori race of New 
Zealand” relate to the Tuhoe tribe. 
After a general discussion of tribal or- 
ganization and the names connected 
therewith, the author gives (pp. 185— 
191) a list of terms of relationship, with 
explanations of their uses and significa- 
tions, a short list of terms of address 
(191— 192), and examples (192-194) of 
the use of terms of relationship in con- 
nection with the genealogy (201) illus- 
trating Maori consanguinity. Personal 
nomenclature (name-giving and name- 
changing, sacred names) is treated on 
pp. 194-196, and topographical nomen- 
clature (place-names, plant-names, bird- 
names) on pp. 196-197. On pp. 198— 
200 is given a table of the “system of 
consanguinity and Maori nomenclature,” 
with respect to sex, the persons spoken 
to and of, the speaker, etc. Among the 
Maori people “ there is no family life as 
we know it ; the family group or sub- 
clan obtains and would appear to take 
the place of the family.” Children are 
often taken and reared by relatives. 
Primogeniture still rules. Children 
“never say ‘father’ or ‘mother’ in ad- 
dressing their parents, but call them by 
their names, or an abbreviation thereof 
in common use.” The changing of per- 
sonal and topographical names was and 
is still common in Maoriland. The sex 
of trees, the form-changes of leaves, 
stages of growth, etc., figure in Maori 
floral nomenclature. The male and the 
female of birds are distinguished, and 
some birds have as many as four names, 
the cry of the kaka parrot has three, etc. 

Chamberlain (A. F. ) Notes of Tagal 
folk-lore. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1902, XV, 196-198.) Notes on folklore 
words and phrases in Pardo de Tavera’s 
El sanscrito en'la lengua Tagalog ( Paris, 

1887). 

Duckworth (W. L. H.) Craniological 
notes on the aborigines of Tasmania. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, xxxii, 
177-181.) Gives, with two figures and 
table of measurements, results of exami- 
nation of three Tasmanian crania and 
two mandibles in the Anatomical Mu- 
seum at Cambridge. The cephalic in- 
dices of two of the crania are 73.9 and 
72.3, and their capacity 1,130 and 1,130 
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(appr. ) cc. Judged by cranial charac- 
ters, “ the affinities of the Tasmanians 
are evidently with the aborigines of the 
neighboring island continent, rather 
than with any other race, and in these 
characters no striking resemblances to any 
of the dwarf races are demonstrable. ’ ’ 

Eylmann (E. ) Das Feuennachen der 
Eingeborenen der Colonie Sud-Austra- 
lien. (Verb. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 89-94.) Gives account of the 
method of fire-making in use among the 
aborigines of South Australia (the Nar- 
ryngeai, Ariinta, etc. ), boring and rub- 
bing. On page 92 is given the Narryn- 
geri legend of the obtaining of the first 
fire. 

Ferreira ( J. G. ) Calculo approximado da 
populacao de Timor em 1882. (Bol. 
Soc. Geogr. de Lisboa, 1902, 129-131.) 
According to this estimate the population 
of Timor in 1882 was 301,600, of whom 
23,048 were Christians. Fifteen lan- 
guages are represented. 

Krause (W. ) Ueber einen besonderen, 
jetzt ausgerottenen Stamm von Ureinge- 
borenen Australiens. (Verb. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 263-264.) Brief 
notes, on oral testimony of Mr New- 
land, of the now extinct Parkingees, who 
in the seventeenth century dwelt in the 
southwestern comer of what is now 
Queensland. 

Lissauer (A.) Ueber die Anthropologic 
der Anachoreten-Inseln. (Ibid., 130- 
131.) Cites ethnographic data from a 
letter of Professor Thilenius (who visited 
these islands in the spring of 1899). 
The use of the skull as ommnent and 
memorial is noted. See American An- 
thropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 341. 

M. (V.) Ein Zauberhemd des Filipinos. 
(Globus, Braschwg., 1902, lxxxi, 287.) 
Brief account, with two figures, of an 
anting-anting, or magic skirt, from the 
Tagal country. Based on Allen’s article 
in the Army and Navy Journal, 1901, 
687. 

Sarasin ( P. u. F. ) Neue Reise in Celebes. 
(Ibid., LXXXI I, 28-29.) Brief extracts 
from letters treating of the To Ala or 
“wood men” of the mountain-forests of 
Lamontjong, a wild tribe of whom many 
curious stories are current. They appear 
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to be a new people, the most primitive 1 Sister^S (The) son in Samoa. (Folk- 
yet discovered in Celebes. They live in I Lore, Lond., 1902, xill, 199— 201.) 

caves, cultivate maize somewhat, are Brief criticism by Dr Rivers of an article 

monogamous, do not lie, and are said not by Monsignor Stanley and the latter’s 

to count above one, etc. reply. 


Schmidt (W. ) Die Fr. Miiller’sche 
Theorie iiber die Melanesier. (Mitth. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, xxxil, 
149-160. ) Father Schmidt rejects Miil- 
ler’s idea that the Polynesians were the 
first, the Melanesians a second, section 
of the migration represented by the 
oceanic peoples, but accepts that part of 
his theory which sees in the Melanesians 
a mixed race sprung from the Papuan 
aborigines and Austronesian (Malayo- 
Polynesian) immigrants. The existence 
in the Solomon islands of the Savo, a 
Papuan language, proves the case. The 
foreign element in the language of the 
Paumotu group is also to the point. 

Schoetensack (H.) Erlauternde Bemer- 
kungen, etc. (Verb. d. Berliner Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1902, 104,) Explanatory notes 
to the author’s article noticed in the 
American Anthropologist^ 1902, N. S., 
IV, 176. : 


Seligmann ( C. G. ) Note on the prepa- 
ration and use of the Kenyah dart- 
poison ipoh. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 239-244.) Treats, with two 
plates and a figure, the sources and use 
of ipohy the process of collecting the 
upas sap, its inspissation and subsequent 
application to the sharpened strips of 
nibong wood (darts) are described as 
witnessed at the house of a Kenyah 
chief at Long Tamala on Baram river, 
Sarawak. The collection and manufac- 
ture were “ essentially common-place 
and utilitarian,” and “no magic was 
used, nor were any charms or incanta- 
tions uttered at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings.” The Kenyahs use the dried 
juice of the Antiaris toxicaria alone as 
a dart-poison. The process of manu- 
facturing the blow-pipe is described (p. 
241) and the result of a contest at tar- 
get-shooting is given (p. 244). Besides 
being employed for a dart poison ipoh is 
administered internally as a medicine for 
malaria and (more rarely) dysentery. 
It is also sometimes applied to foul ul- 


t 


cers, snake-bites, etc. The addition of 


arsenic to the dart poison occurs rarely, 
if at all, in Borneo. 


Thilenius (G. ) Alfred C. Haddons 
Forschungen auf den Inseln der Torres- 
strasse und in Neu-Guinea. ( Globus, 
Bmschwg., 1902, Lxxxi, 327-333.) 
This, article, with map and lo text-illus- 
trations, is based on Haddon’s Head- 
Hunters^ Blacky White and Brown 
(London, 1901). Effects of contact 
with the whites, religion, festivals, totem- 
ism, marriage, fishing, death and burial, 
society, etc., are briefly treated. 

Thomson (B.) Notes upon the antiquities 
of Tonga. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, xxxii, 81-88. ) Discusses, with 
3 plates and a figure, the Haamonga 
stones near Kolonga (East Tongatabu), 
the artificial hill near Holeva at the 
mouth of the Mua Lagoon and similar 
mounds in various parts of the group, 
and the langi or tombs of the sacred 
kings (Tui Tonga) at Mua. The Haa- 
monga, whether built for a throne or as 
a memorial, is “connected with the 
reign of Tui-ta-tui, who lived in the 
fourteenth century.” Mr Thomson 
thinks that “ the Haamonga stones were 
quarried from the reef opposite their 
present situation, and set up by means of 
inclined planes of earth.” The artificial 
hill near Holeva is the oldest monument 
in Tonga, and its origin can only be con- 
jectured — perhaps the site of a meeting- 
house, or /(’<7t/rti-drinking place. The 
oldest of the tombs of the kings dates 
from before 1535 A. D. These stone 
tombs are of diverse sizes and degrees of 
importance. 

AMERICA 

A. Die ethnographischen Studien in der 
Vereinigten Staaten. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, Lxx.xii, 75 76.) Brief 
account of the work of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology and investigators 
associated therewith. 

Albright ( J. G. ) Exploration of a mound 
on Fox island, in Rest lake, Vilas county. 
(Wisconsin Archeol., Milwaukee, 1902, 
II, 14—15.) The condition of the bones 
and the nature of the objects discovered 
(among them a pair of German-silver 
bracelets) suggest that “this mound at 
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least, and possibly the entire group, 
were erected at no very distant date, cer- 
tainly within the past 75 or 100 years.” 
The mound was explored in June, 1902. 

Andree (R.) Die alteste Nachricht iiber 
die sogenannten Azteken-Mikrocephalen. 
(Verb. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
219-221.) Gives an account of a pam- 
phlet published at New York in 1850 as 
“translated from the Spanish of Pedro 
Velasquez of San Salvador” in which 
the “ Aztec dwarfs,” described as “de- 
scendants and specimens of the sacer- 
dotal caste (now extinct),” are first 
mentioned. The story is quite a ro- 
mance. 

Ashmead (A. S. ) Introduction of leprosy 
into America from Spain — that disease 
was not pre-Columbian in the western 
hemisphere, but syphilis was. (St Louis 
Med. and Surg. J., 1902, LXXXlil, 66- 
82.) In this article, with 15 figures. 
Dr Ashmead cites from the Archives of 
the Indies, preserved in the library at 
Seville, evidence to show that the con- 
tentions of the title are true. The im- 
munity of the Amerind from leprosy is 
very marked. The deformation of 
human figures on Peruvian vases do not 
represent leprous affections. See also 
pages 117-1x8. 

Bach (R. ) Tyrrells Forschungsreise 
zwischen dem Grossen Sklavensee und 
der Hudsonbai, 1900. (Globus, Bm- 
schwg., 1902, Lxxxii, 37-43, 56-62.) 
R^sum6s, with 10 figures, the data in 
Tyrrell’s Exploratory Survey beHueen 
Great Slave Lake and Hudson’ s Bay 
(Ottawa, 1902). The illustration on 
page 59 represents Thelon river Eskimo. 

Baum (H. M.) Pueblo and cliff dwellers 
of the southwest. (Rec. of Past, Wash- 
ington, 1902,1,357-361.) Preliminary 
report of the Records of the Past Ex- 
ploration Society expedition of 1902, 
with 4 illustrations. Dr Baum considers 
that the Cliff Dwellers and the Pueblos 
were one and the same people, but holds 
the rather strange view that “the evi- 
dence is overwhelming against the theory 
of any relationship whatever” between 
the present tribes of North American 
Indians and the prehistoric race of the 
southwest. 


Brown (C. E. ) The stone spud. (Wis- 
consin Archeol., Milwaukee, 1902, 11, 
15-28.) Treats, with 3 figures, of the 
classification of stone ‘ ‘ spuds, hoe, spade 
and paddle-shaped instruments, and cere- 
monial spades,” etc., and of stone spuds 
in Wisconsin collections. One class of 
these objects seems to belong naturally 
to the southern and southeastern United 
States, — they do not appear to be known 
in Europe. 

Chamberlain (A. F. ) International Con- 
gress of Americanists at New York. 
(Science, N. Y., 1902, N. s., xvi, 884- 
899.) Account of thirteenth session of 
the Congrfes International des American- 
istesat New York, October 20-25, 
with list of delegates and communications, 
notes on papers read, etc. 

Chamberlin (T. C. ) The geologic rela- 
tions of the human relics of Lansing, 
Kansas. (Journ. Geol., Chicago, 1902, 
X, 745-779. ) Discusses, with 13 figures, 
the geological problems connected with 
the finding of the ‘ ‘ Lansing man. ‘ ’ Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin considers that the 
human remains in question have “a very 
respectable antiquity, but much short of 
the close of the glacial invasion.” See 
American Anthropologist, 1902, N. s., 
JV, 743 - 

Clark (C. D. ) [Throwing-stick of Mic- 
mac Indians.] (Bull. Free Mus. Sci. and 
Art, Phila., 1902, in, 250.) Brief de- 
scription, with figure, of throwing-stick 
from Digby, N. S. Now used only in 
festivals, this implement was formerly 
used in tribal fights. It is said to carry 
600 yards. 

Collins (V. L. ) Indian wards at Prince- 
ton. (Princeton Univ. Bull., 1902, xill, 
101-106. ) Summarizes, from archives 
at Washington, the attempts to confer 
upon Thomas Killbuck and his cousin, 
George White-eyes, son of a Delaware 
chief, and a descendant of Taimenend 
(eponym of the more famous Tammany 
of the present day), an academic educa- 
tion at Princeton at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Davidsohn ( C. ) U eber die brasilianischen 
Xiphopagen Maria-Rosalina. (Verb. d. 
Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 245-247.) 
Brief account, after Chapot-Pr6vost and 
Ramos, of the xiphopagus twins (bom 
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1893), Maria and Rosalinda of Espirito 
Santo in Brazil. The latter survived the 
surgical operation which separated them. 

Duncan (J. JO Indian day schools. (So. 
Workman, Hampton, Va., 1902, xxxi, 
541-545. ) Approves of the day-school I 
system from results seen at Pine Ridge, j 

Foratemann (E*) Hie Kreuz-Inschrift ! 
von Palenque. (Verb. d. Berliner Ges. | 
f. Anthr., X902, 105-121.) Detailed j 
interpretative study of the Palenque | 
cross inscription. An attempt to make j 
a consistent whole of the hieroglyphs. | 
The ending of a war, political events, j 
sacrifice, etc., are among the subjects [ 
dealt with in this famous inscription. 1 

Gleason (F. D. ) Forces for good on In- 
dian reservations. ( So. Workman, Hamp- 
ton, Va., 1902, xxxr, 623-628. ) Dis- 
cussion of work of the Indian catechist and 
the returned students’ associations. Her- 
bert Welsh, a full-blood Sioux, is a dea- 
con of the Episcopal church, and assis- 
tant to the Rev. Philip Deloria, also a 
full-blooded Indian, at St Elizabeth’s 
mission, south of Ft Yates. 

Huonder (A.) Die Volkergruppiening 
ira Gran Chaco im 18. Jahrhundert. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, Lxxxi, 387- 
391,) Brief account, after the Ms. of 
a Spanish missionary ca. 1767, of the 
distribution of the Indian peoples of the 
Gran Chaco in the eighteenth century. 
Chiriguanos (of the Serrania, or moun- 
tain country of the west, the most im- 
portant “nation”), the Mataguayos 
(east and south of the Chiriguanos, split 
into many tribes), the Vilelas (more to 
the south, toward the western border of 
the Chaco), the Lules (between the 
Rio Salado and the Rio Grande and 
south of the Vilelas), the Tobas (neigh- 
bors of the Vilelas on the Rio Grande 
and below them between that stream 
and the Pilcomayo), the Mocobis (on 
both banks of the Rio Grande below the 
Tobas), the Abipones (in the eastern 
section of the Chaco), the Lenguas (on 
the northern banks of the Pilcomayo), 
the Guanas (in the forest near the west 
bank of the Paraguay), the Guaycurus 
or Mbayas (on both sides of the Para- 
guay), the Payaguas (a river-people of 
the Paraguay), the Zamucos (on the 
northern border of the Chaco), the 
Yacurures (between the Rio Grande and 


number of these various stocks varied 
from 1,000 in the case of the Payaguas 
the Pilcomayo), are treated of. The 
to 40,000 in that of the Chiriguanos. 
On p. 390 a short account of the wars 
between the natives and the Spaniards is 
given, with some notice of the labors of 
the Jesuits and their “ reductions.” The 
valor and activity of some of these 
peoples in their campaigns against the 
Europeans were remarkable. 

Koch (T. ) Die Maskoi-Gruppe im Gran 
Chaco. ( Mitth. d. Anthr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1902, XXXII, 130-148. ) His- 
torico-ethnologic and linguistic account 
of the Maskoi (Machicui) group of the 
Gran Chaco Indians, under which the 
author includes the old Maskoi, the 
Lengua, Angaite Sanapana, Sapuki, 
Guana, etc. Pages 142-148 are occu- 
pied by words and phrases in the various 
Maskoi languages, with explanatory 
notes, among them the numerals 1-5 
and a few proper names and names of 
places, lists of plant and animal names, 
etc. A map after Boggiani accompanies 
the article. 

Lasley (Mary). Sac and Fox tales. (J. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, XV, 
170-178.) Notes on the sacred pipe 
and its ceremonial ; fasting and tales 
connected therewith. Also English tests 
of ; A story about a ’possum (Uncle 
Remus’), story of a boy who killed a 
’coon, the chiePs daughter and the or- 
phan, the Indian who crossed the ocean, 
the story of the twins. Mrs Lasley is 
a daughter of Black Hawk. 

Lawson (P. V.) Clam eaters and their 
shell-heaps in Winnebago county. ( Wis- 
consin Archeol., Milwaukee, 1902, ii, 
6-8.) Brief accounts of shell-heaps on 
the shores of lakes Winneconne, Little 
Butte des Morts, Mud, etc. These 
heaps are large and numerous (eighteen 
on one piece of property) and have 
yielded many implements of bone, flint, 
copper, ivory, etc., besides potsherds. 

Ancient cairns and stone circles in 

Winnebago county. (Ibid., 28-30.) 
Describes stone heaps on eastern shore 
of Lake Winneconne, near Menasha, 
near Fox river, etc. Some of these 
heaps may have been the result of clear- 
ing the ground for agricultural purposes, 
but the author has been “ unable to find 
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any historical evidence that might indi- 
cate that the Wisconsin Indians ever 
took the trouble to clear the soil of 
rocks.” 

Primitive keramic art in Wisconsin. 

(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1 902, xxiv, 
157-168.) Treats with hgures, of pot- 
sherds, color of antique pottery, black 
quartz, tempering, shale or shell, poros- 
ity, glazing, firing, kneading, conven- 
tional decoration, textile fabric decora- 
tion, relation of tempering matter to dec- 
coration, makers of the local pottery, 
division of labor, etc. According to the 
author, the clay and tempering show that 
most of the Wisconsin pottery was not 
made in the state, or by the historical 
Indian, a rather hazardous opinion. 

Lolorias (J. M. ) As an Indian sees it. 
(So. Workman, Hampton, Va., 1902, 
XXXI, 476-480. ) Reflections of a Pa- 
pago on education, civilization, etc. 

Keeker (L, L. ) [Siouan conjurer's hoop 
and sticks.] (Bull. Free Mus. Sci. and 
Art., Phila., 1902, iii, 251-253.) 
Brief description, with figures, of the 
hoop and sticks used by Slouan con- 
jurers. 

Mooney (J. ) Die Tonkaways, der letzet 
Kannibalenstamm in den Vereinigten 
Staaten. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
Lxxxii, 76-79* ) Brief historical and 
ethnographical sketch of the Tonkaways, 
who as recently as fifty years ago seem to 
have indulged in cannibalism, — they were 
formerly much noted in this respect. Re- 
duced by white and Indian foes from 
their ancient strength, the Tonkaways 
numbered in 1898 only 53 (but 13 of 
whom were warriors), and their com- 
plete extinction is not far away. The 
article is accompanied by 4 illustrations 
of Tonkaway men and women. 


the ruins in the Salado valley ** contain 
no end of strange, ‘ unknown ’ forms in 
stone and shell.” 

Netolitzky (F. ) Einige Beobachtungen 
von der Westkiiste Siid-Americas. 
(Verb, d, Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
196-197.) Brief notes on the disap- 
pearance of the Indian canoes in the 
Smyth Canal region, the mummies of 
Arica, the burial-places of Pisagua, the 
archeological finds of Tambo de Mora, 
etc. 

Peet (S. D.) The ruined cities of Asia 
and America. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1902, XXIV, 135-156. ) General discus- 
sion with many illustrations. 

Porter (R. L. ) Aboriginal monuments at 
Mukwonago in Waukesha county. ( Wis- 
consin Arched., Milwaukee, 1902, ii, 
8-13. ) Describes, with plan, six groups 
of earth -mounds (26 in all) at Miiwon- 
ago, once ‘*the Pottawatomie capital.” 
The author considers that they “all be- 
long to one system, and were the burial- 
places of a more or less extensive abor- 
iginal settlement once located here.” 

Porter (R. S.) The story of Bantugan. 
(J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, xv, 
143-161.) The first translation of the 
legend of Bantugan, the national hero of 
the Moros of Mindanao, made at Cotta- 
bato, in 1900, by Major Porter. The 
story deals with the adventures of Bantu 
gan and his friend, Datto Baningan, and 
treats of the Spanish occupancy of Min- 
danao. Bantugan and his warriors dwell 
still deep within the mountains of Bon- 
gos, an island off the mouth of the Rio 
Grande de Mindanao, and his wife and 
her servants in the mountains of the is- 
land of Tiraaco. Every child almost 
knows this story by heart. 


Moorehead (W. K.) Stone effigies from 
the southwest. (Rec. of Past, Wash- 
ington, 1902, I, 246-250. ) Discusses, 
with 12 figures, stone effigies from the 
Salado valley in Arizona, most of them 
representing animals, owl, turtle, Gila 
monster, etc.; others, less clearly, the 
turtle, armadillo (?), etc. The author 
styles one an * ‘ effigy mortar. ’ ' A double 
grooved hammer of sandstone and some 
mano stones more or less rudely fashioned 
are also described. The author asserts that 


The story of Datto Fata Mata. 

(Ibid., 162-164.) Tale of the woman- 
stealing chief Four-Eyes” and how he 
was got rid of by being enclosed in a ball 
house and floated out to sea. 

Preuss (T.) Die alten Ansiedelungen 
von Chacula, Guatemala. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, Lxxxi, 346-350.) 
R6sum6s, with 4 figures, the data in 
Seler’s Dte alten Ansiedelungen von 
Chacula (Berlin, 1901). 
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Santa Cruz (J.) Los Italianos enla con- ] 
quista de Chile. (An. de la Univ., i 
Santiago de Chile, 1901, Lix, 437-460.) 
Brief notes on the Italians in the history j 
of Chile. In the sixteenth and seven- { 
teenth centuries they “occupied the 
most prominent places in the army, in ' 
society, in the church and the cabildos.*’ | 
The “Hercules of the conquest,” cele- [ 
brated by de Ercilla in his epic, was an 
Italian, Juan Andrea of Naples. Other 
noted Italians were Pastene, Justiniani, 
Vicencio Pascual. The population of 
Santiago has a considerable strain of 
Italian blood. New Italian elements 
are rare in Chile since the seventeenth 
century. 

Putnam ( F. W. ) Archaeological and 
ethnological research in the United 
States. (Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
Worcester, Mass., 1901 [1902], xiv, 
461-470. ) Summary of research dur- 
ing 1902 by societies, museums, univer- 
sities, journals, etc. 

Schmidt (M. ) Reiseskirzen aus Zentral- 
brasilien. (Globus, Brnschw'g., 1902, 
i.xxxii, 29-31, 44-46, 95-98.) The 
author, who spent the latter part of 
1901 among the Indian tribes of the 
Matto Grosso, discusses the Bakairi of 
the Rio Novo, Brazilian festivals and 
dances, in Rosario, the Bakairi vil- 
lage on the Paranatinga, canoe-building 
on the Kulisehu, the Bakairi of the 
Kulisehu, trade and commerce on the , 
Kulisehu, the Auetoi Indians, the Gua- ^ 
tos, etc. Of the Guatos not more than 
100 individuals (Schmidt met 46) sur- ; 
vive ; their life and ideals are simple and 
monotonous, and they are much given to 1 
the drinking of tsit'iiy made from the 
juice of the Akuri palm, Auetois (some 
100 in number), belong to the Tupi 
stock and are fond of songs and dancing 
(text of a war-song, p. 96). On p. 95 
some interesting items respecting primi- 
tive bartering are recorded- The Bakairi 
of the Kulisehu were very friendly to 
the explorers, and the author witnessed 
among them the curing a sick chief by 
the shaman and defni:hement of a piece 
of forest-land (text and translation of 
one of the accompanying songs, p. 45 ), 
the latter a noteworthy movement in 
aboriginal life. The Rio Novo Bakairi 
speak Portuguese, to a large extent, 
besides their native tongue. Since the 
Paranatinga Bakairi have left the Xingu, 


they have prospered and now present 
“ the rare case of a contact between 
Europeans and Indians, in which the 
latter have increased their field.” 

Die Guato. (Verb. d. Berliner Ges. 

f. Anthr., 1902, 77-89.) Brief ethno- 
graphic account of the Guato Indians of 
the Matto Grosso, visited by the author in 
1901. Location, life, canoes, houses and 
house-furniture, agriculture, food, cook- 
ing, pestles, water-vessels, preparation 
of Akuri-liquor, dress, ornaments (very 
rare), weapons (lance and spear in par- 
ticular), fish-club, basketry, physical 
characteristics, diseases, intellectual life, 
tree-drawdngs, songs, trade, work, chiefs 
and civil life, marriage, terms of relation- 
ship, property and language are touched 
on. The Guato boil their food and the 
men are the cooks. Beards are com- 
mon. No trace of tattooing, body paint- 
ing, etc., was found. The “intellectual 
indolence” of the Guato is marked. 
They denied possessing any legends. In- 
dividual property exists and the property 
of children is recognized and respected 
A very large part of the words in the 
language begin with the prefix ma-> 
Special numerals up to four are used- — 
those from five to ten contain the word 
“hand,” from eleven to twenty, the 
word “foot.” 

V on den Steinen ( K . ) U me von Maraca. 
(Ibid., 196.) The presence of Venetian 
beads affixed with resin to the arm of a 
Maraca urn (in form of a girl) indicates 
that the manufacture of these objects had 
not ceased with the historical period. 

Swan (A. M.) Stone circles, (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1902, xxiv, 182.) 
Brief notes on the stone circles of Socorro 
and Cochiti, New Mexico, which are de- 
scribed as “ similar in many respects to 
those found in England.” 

Upham (W. ) Man in Kansas during the 
Iowan stage of the glacial period. ( Sci- 
ence, N. Y., 190Z, N. s., XVI, 355-56. ) 
Brief statement of observations and con- 
clusions based on a visit, on August 9, 
1902, to the place of discovery of the 
“Lansing man.” The remains are as- 
signed by the author to the “ Iowan 
stage of the glacial period.” See Wil- 
liston (S. W.), 

Man in the ice age at Lansing, Kan- 
sas, and Little Falls, Minnesota. ( Amer. 
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Geol., Minneapolis, Minn., 1902, XXX, 
135— 150. ) Gives, with 2 plates, ac- 
count of discovery of Lansing skeleton 
and the geological conditions under 
which it was found, also of the evidence 
as to the existence of man from the gla- 
cial gravels of Little Falls, Minn. The 
Lansing skeleton “ affords probably our 
oldest proof of man’s presence on this 
continent,” 

The fossil man of Lansing, Kansas. 

(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1902, I, 
274-275. ) Resumes, with 3 illustra- 
tions, facts in preceding article. 

V. Einen Runenurkunde iiber die Nor- 
mannenfahrt nach Nordamerika im Jahre 
1050. (Globus, Bmschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 304-305.) Brief account of a 
rune-stone from the Viking station of 
Ringerike in southern Norway, dis- 
covered in 1817, then lost and found 


again. According to Professor Bugge 
the inscription relates to a voyage of the 
Norsemen to America in 1050. 

Wickersham (J. ) Contact between Asia 
and America. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1902, XXIV, 185.) Note on the possi- 
bility of passage from Asia to America 
by the natives of the Arctic regions. 

Williston (S. W. ) A fossil man from 
Kansas. (Science, N. Y., 1902, N. s., 
XVI, 195-196.) Brief account of a 
human skeleton found under 20 feet of 
the Missouri valley drift near Lansing, 
in February, 1902. 

Yates (L. G.) Prehistoric California. 
(Bull. South. Calif. Acad. Sd., Los 
Angeles, 1902, I, 81-86. ) This first 
part of a general resume treats of topog- 
raphy. 



ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

Was Willow Bark Smoked by Indians ? — A large number of trav- 
elers in North America, who have made observations among the Indians 
during the last three centuries, have told us that the aborigines smoked 
the bark of red willow, either mixed with tobacco or as a substitute for it. 
If authority were of any value, we have enough of it to decide this ques- 
tion definitely and forever, yet I seriously doubt if any of our In- 
dians smoked willow bark. They used so many articles in addition to 
tobacco that it is rather hazardous to say that willow was never used, but 
this much I may aver ; that it did not supply the bark they usually smoked 
and that it was not, as many have told us, the ordinary source of the 
well-known kinnikinnik. 

Here is a sample of the statements we find in the works of travelers 
and ethnographers. The famous George Gatlin, describing in 1832 the 
dress of the Mandan chief Four Bears, says : “His tobacco-sack was 
made of the skin of an otter, and tastefully garnished with quills of the 
porcupine, in it was carried his k' nick-k' neck (the bark of the red willow 
which is smoked as a substitute for tobacco) . ” * 

Now, of this particular tribe, the Mandans, in whose vicinity I lived 
nearly eight years, I can positively assert that they did not smoke 
willow bark and that their kinnikinnik was obtained chiefly from Comus 
sericea, or silky cornel, a species of dogwood. This I believe to be true 
of all Indians to whom travelers have ascribed the habit of smoking 
willow bark. 

When first I went among wild Indians (in 1865), 1 went with the 
idea, gained from reading and conversation, that they smoked willow 
bark. Traders and others, who had lived years among them, told me 
so. Had I remained but a few months in the Indian country, or had I 
lived there many years and known nothing of botany, I might have come 
away and added one more to the witnesses in favor of willow bark. 

In 1865, at old Fort Union, near the mouth of the Yellowstone, I 
saw an Assiniboin bringing in from the woods a handful of red twigs. 
On asking an old resident what they were, I was informed that the Indian 

^North American Indians, London, 1866, vol. I, p. 147. 
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carried red willow, the bark of which he used in smoking. I examined 
one of the twigs and was surprised to see that it was not willow. A1 - 
though the foliage had been all removed, it was evident from the remain- 
ing scars that the shrub, unlike the willow, had opposite leaves. For 
the consideration of a cup of sugar, which in those days was a standard 
of value on the upper Missouri among tribes that knew nothing of our 
money, I induced the Assiniboin to take me to the woods and show me 
the shrub from which he had cut his twigs. He led me in a few minutes 
to a bush, which I saw at once was Cornus sericea, for I had become 
well acquainted with the species years before on botanical rambles in the 
forests of the upper Mississippi. I subsequently investigated the subject 
among other tribes east of the Sierras and always with the same result. 

Although travelers and ethnologists are far astray in this matter, 
the botanists seem to labor under no delusion. In that standard work, 
Gray’s Manual of Botany of the Northern United States, we find that the 
author gives “ kinnikinnik ” as one of the trivial names of Cornus sericea ; 
but he gives no such name to any of the willows. 

I have sometimes, but rarely, seen Cornus stolonifera, a shrub closely 
resembling C. sericea, culled for kinnikinnik. Dr Gray makes some con- 
cession to popular ignorance by giving “ red osier ” as a trivial name for 
this species. But osier here must be regarded as a misnomer. 

It cannot be denied that these two species of dogwood bear some re- 
semblance to red-barked willow, particularly in the winter, when the leaves 
have fallen. 

I once saw in manuscript an essay by a physician in which he main- 
tained that the freedom from malaria, enjoyed by the Indians of the 
upper Missouri, was to be attributed to the salicin contained in the willow 
bark which they smoked. 

As I have seen works, by learned scholars, quite recently published, 
in which this error about willow bark is repeated, I think I should not 
longer delay in calling special attention to it. 

Washington Matthews. 

Klikitat Baskets. — I have been looking over several large collec- 
tions of coiled and imbricated baskets from the upper Columbia and the 
Fraser river drainage. These have been called “ Klikitats ” by collec- 
tors j they differ, however, in many respects. First, the foundation of 
the coil in the genuine Klikitat and many of the Selish baskets is some- 
what cylindrical in form, but many beautiful specimens from about the 
mouth of Fraser riv6r and Sechelt inlet have a flat strip of wood for the 
foundation, often as much as three-fourths of an inch in width. Between 
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these two extremes there are any number of intermediate forms ; but the 
most beautiful examples are flat and glossy on the outside, because of a 
thin narrow strip of foundation. Secondly, in the sewing there are dif- 
ferences with reference to the systematic splitting of the stitches under- 
neath by the passing stitch, giving a bifurcated effect. In others, slovenly 
sewing will produce a careless example of the same bifurcation ; but in 
still others the sewing is done carefully so as to avoid this splitting of 
the stitch underneath. Thirdly, in genuine Klikitat the bottom is a regu- 
lar flat coil ; the first turn does not extend to the limit of the bottom ; 
but in other examples, especially those that have a wide foundation, the 
sewing is back and forward and across in perfectly straight lines, as in 
plowing a field. Fourthly, in the old patterns the bottom rests on the 
ground, but in others an additional hoop or ring of some kind is sewed 
on, making a sort of stand, as in a dish or tea-cup. Fifthly, the imbri- 
cation on some examples covers only the upper part of the body ; the 
lower part is plain. In others various designs are formed in black, 
brown, and grass color, and completely cover the body. Sixthly, there 
is an interesting group of these baskets in which the ornamentation is not 
imbricated at all, but runs along over and under the stitches after the 
manner of what is called “ beading ” in lace work. Practically this bead- 
ing is the widely distributed “overlaying” on the plain wood of the 
foundation with colored straw or black, but in these examples it passes 
over and under so as to create attractive damask patterns. 

In trying to find an exact location, ethnic and geographic, for these 
many varieties, it turns out that the old-fashioned truncated pyramid, 
round at the corners in close and beautiful workmanship, is found all the 
way from the headwaters of the Fraser and Thompson to the Strait. In 
addition to these, the forms differing from the fundamental vary more and 
more as the river mouth is approached, where the band-boxes and pack- 
ing-cases of the most recent form take the place of the old-fashioned 
cooking-basket. 

I write this note, not so much to state these facts, as to show my own 
embarrassment. If any reader of the Anthropologist can tell me how to 
classify the collection of imbricated ware in the National Museum, giv- 
ing the proper location, tribe, and name to each of the varieties here 
described, I shall be extremely grateful. O. T. Mason. 

An Algonquian Loan-word in Siouan. — In the vocabulary of the 
“O-maw-haw Language,” given on page Ixxxi of “Astronomical and 
Meteorological Records, and Vocabularies of Indian Languages, taken 
on the Expedition for Exploring the Mississippi and its Western Waters, 
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under the Command of Major S. H. Long, of the United States’ Topo- 
graphical Engineers, in 1819 and 1820” (Philadelphia, 1822), which is 
bound up with the second volume of Edwin James’ account of Long’s 
“Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains ’ ’ (Philadelphia, 
1823), there is the following entry ; British, suk-an-ash, — not a proper 
Omawhaw word.’’ In the Oto vocabulary on page Ixxx we also find : 
“British, ra-gar-rash-ing, probably not an Oto word.’’ The Omaha 
sakanash and the Oto ragarrashing here recorded are, as Long sus- 
pected, loan-words, and their source is from some of the Algonquian 
dialects. They both belong evidently to the same family as the Ojibwa 
shaganosh, “Englishman,’’ and the cognate words in other closely 
related Algonquian tongues, which, according to most authorities, are 
corruptions of the French anglais — or, better, perhaps, of les anglais. 
In a French- Mississaga manuscript in the Toronto Public Library, dating 
ca. 1801, the word for anglais given as zaganassa ; the vocabularies in 
the sixth volume (1800) of the Collections of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society record for “English’’: Mountaineer agaleshou, Micmac 
agalsheeau. In modern Nipissing the word for “Englishman” is 
aganeca, concerning which Cuoq, in his “Lexique Alqonquin,” p. 16, 
remarks : “ Ce mot aganeca \aganeshci\, n’est autre chose que notre mot 
anglais algonquinis6 ; on disait autrefois, angaleca, les Sauteux disent, 
caganac [shaganasK] , les Otawas saganac [saganasli] , les Cris akaias, les 
Abenaquis anglis d’ou est sort! le moX. yankees.” It is interesting to find 
that this Algonquian loan-word from French became a loan-word itself 
in Siouan, either directly or through inetis influence. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 

Mary Louise Duncan Putnam, of Davenport, Iowa, died February 
20th in her seventy-first year. Mrs Putnam was born at Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania, September 23, 1832, and soon after her marriage in 1854 
to Charles E. Putnam, of Saratoga, New York, moved to Davenport, 
where she thenceforward continuously resided. Of the many public and 
private enterprises in which Mrs Putnam manifested deep interest, that 
of particular moment to students of science was the Davenport Academy 
of Sciences, of which she was the first woman to become a member, and 
of which her son, Joseph D. Putnam, was secretary when only fifteen 
years of age. On the death of young Putnam in his twenty-sixth year, 
his mother’s interest, already awakened through his devotion to the 
Academy and love for his chosen field of scientific work, became enthu- 
siastic, and henceforth the Academy found in Mrs Putnam an active and 
loyal supporter in its every undertaking. Through her generosity the 
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“Putnam Publication Fund” was established, through which the Academy 
has been enabled to continue the publication of its important series of 
Proceedings. She was instrumental also in acquiring additional land as 
well as in obtaining possession of the church building which now forms 
Science Hall of the Academy, and in the appointment of a permanent 
curator. Much of the work performed by the Academy in recent years 
has been due to Mrs Putnam’s devotion to its interests and to her broad 
liberality. 

By the terms of Mrs Putnam’s will, and the relinquishment on the 
part of her children of their share in her estate, the Davenport Academy 
becomes possessed of an endowment fund of about $2^,000, which will 
insure the permanent continuance ofits important work. At the t .e of her 
death Mrs Putnam was president of the Academy and a fellow of the A. 
A. A. S. F. W. H. 

Wisconsin Archeological Survey. — A bill ” to provide for the sur- 
vey and preservation of the Indian mounds of the state of Wisconsin, 
and providing an appropriation therefor,” was introduced in the Wis- 
consin legislature on February ii. The bill contemplates an appropri- 
ation of $2500 per annum for the prosecution of an archeological sur- 
vey of the state, as well as for the “exploration and preservation of such 
mounds as are commonly known as Indian mounds,” especially those in 
danger of demolition. The money is to be expended by the commis- 
sioners of the Geological and Natural History Survey of the state, who 
are authorized to appoint a director and the necessary assistants. Special 
reports are to be submitted by the director from time to time. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the bill may soon be enacted into law. The 
encroachment of agricultural operations, the effect of the elements, and 
the ever-present vandal all tend to the destruction of many of these 
relics of a passing race, and unless steps looking to their survey and pre- 
servation are taken in the near future, the opportunity will be forever 
lost. It seems eminently fitting that the state of Wisconsin, which has 
been such a liberal patron of science and history, and which is so rich in 
archeological remains, should take the initiative in this matter. 

Dr Alfredo Chavero. — By his recent appointment as Director of the 
Museo Nacional, of Mexico, Dr Chavero merits the congratulations of the 
many friends which he made in the United States during the thirteenth 
session of the International Congress of Americanists, held at New York 
in October, to which he was a delegate from the sister Republic. Owing to 
Dr Chavero’ s reputation as an archeologist and historian, his high standing 
as a statesman, and his many fine personal qualities, no better selection for 
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the directorship of such an important institution could have been made. 
Dr Chavero’s works have been long and favorably known to Americanists, 
while his poetic nature is reflected in several dramas based on episodes in 
the early history of his country. He has been a member of congress 
since 1869, and his influence as well as his appreciation of justice was 
characteristically shown when, in 1879, suspended President Diaz 
from the privileges of the Masonic fraternity, of which Dr Chavero was a 
prominent officer, by reason of the attitude of the former in the execution 
of nine citizens of Vera Cruz who had been suspected of conspiracy. He 
was elected senator in 1886, and for years has been an ardent supporter 
of the President in the promotion of the welfare of the nation. Dr Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez has been appointed Sub-director of the Museum. 

F. W. H. 

A Doll Exhibition. — An international exhibition of dolls and puppets 
will be held at Liege, Belgium, from May 21st to June 14th next, on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of Les Amis du Vieux Liege. The ex- 
hibition will be held in the hall of the Societe Libre d’Emulation, under 
the auspices of a committee consisting of many prominent anthropologists, 
folklorists, and other savants of Europe. The prospectus announces that 
the exhibition will comprise dolls both ancient and modern, native and 
foreign, rich and poor, solid and stuffed, animate and inanimate, as well 
as beds, carriages, clothing and other doll paraphernalia, books, photo- 
graphs, engravings, and in fact everything pertaining to dolls, puppets, 
and marionnettes. The cost of transportation of exhibits will be borne by 
the committee. M. Ch. J. Comhaire, 13 rue St-Hubert, Liege, Belgium, 
will cheerfully afford full information. Exhibits should be addressed to 
M. Louis Raskin and marked “ Pour I’Exposition dePoupees de Li^ge.” 

International Congress of Americanists. — The thirteenth annual 
session of the International Congress of Americanists was held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, October 20-25, 1902. 
The meeting was very successful from both a scientific and a social point 
of view. Delegates from foreign governments and others representing the 
museums, learned and scientific societies, universities, etc., were in at- 
tendance. Some 95 papers, covering all aspects of the study of the 
American aborigines, were read or offered to the Congress, and many in- 
teresting discussions took place. The next session of the Congress will 
be held at Stuttgart, Germany, in 1904. An extended account of the 
proceedings by the writer of this note will be found in Science (N. Y. ), 
1902, N. s., XVI, 884-898. A. F. C. 
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Gustav Briihl. — We regret to record the recent death of Dr Gustav 
Briihl, of Cincinnati. Dr Briihl was the author of Die Culturvolker Alt- 
Amerika’s (New York, Cincinnati, and St Louis, 1875-1887) and of 
Zwischen Alaska und Fuerland (Berlin, 1896), as well as of many brief 
papers published principally in anthropological and geographical jour- 
nals. Among the latter are The Ruins of Ixtmche ; Aztlan-chiromotzoc , 
Eine ethnologische Studie ; and Pre-columbian Syphilis in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Dr Bruhl was a founder of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, and was in attendance at the meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Americanists in October last. 

Sugar-making in Sumatra. — In the district of Simalur, on the west 
coast of Sumatra, the juice is extracted from sugar-cane, usually, by 
rolling a heavy log backward and forward over the cane. But Dr W. 
L. Abbott figures another form in which a latch-shape piece of wood is 
suspended ; the cane is passed over the perpendicular face of the latch 
on which works freely a lever, whose pointed end is inserted just above; 
the cane is pushed back and forward between these two surfaces and the 
juice being extracted falls in a dish underneath. O. T. Mason. 

Dr Jacopo Danielli, docent in anthropology at the Istituto di Studi 
Superior!, Florence, whose death occurred April 19, 1901, had since the 
death of his father devoted much of his attention to the management of 
the industrial establishment which fell into his hands. Dr Danielli had 
published studies on the crania of the natives of Nias and on the anatomy 
of the people of the island of Engano, and left uncompleted a more ex- 
tensive work on the morphology of the teeth in man. A. F. C. 

A RICH COLLECTION of Babylonian antiquities has been presented by 
the Sultan of Turkey to Professor H. V. Hilprecht, head of the Depart- 
ment of Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania, in recognition of 
the services rendered by him to the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, 
and have now been deposited in the University Museum. Professor 
Hilprecht has been awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the 
University of Pennsylvania for his archeological researches. 

The new building of the Department of Archeology of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, was opened with appropriate exercises 
on Saturday, March 28. This department of the Academy, to which at- 
tention has already been called in these pages, is meeting with great 
success under the honorary directorship of Dr Charles Peabody and the 
curatorship of Mr Warren K. Moorehead. 

The Due de Loubat, already the most liberal patron of anthropolog- 
ical research, has given $100,000 to Columbia University for the estab- 
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lishment of a Chair of American Archeology. Mr Marshall H. Saville, 
curator of Mexican archeology in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, has been elected to the professorship. 

The departments of anthropology, philosophy, and psychology of 
Columbia University have been grouped to form one of the newly organ- 
ized divisions of the University. Of this “ Division of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Anthropology” Prof. J. McK. Cattell is chairman, and 
Dr Adam Leroy Jones secretary. 

Oriental Prize of the Academy. — The Academic des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres de P Institut de France has awarded the Delalande- 
Guerineau prize for the promotion of Oriental studies to M. Victor 
Chauvin, professor of Oriental Literature at the University of Liege, 
Belgium, for the first volume of his Bibliographic arabe. 

Prizes of the Societe d’Anthropologie de Paris. — The Broca 
prize (1500 francs) has been awarded to Dr Paul Gaudin for his An- 
thropometric d I' age de la puberte, and the Fauvelle prize (2000 francs) 
to Jules Soury for his Le systeme nerveux central. 

Salomon Reinach, one of the collaborators of L' Anthropologic and 
an archeologist of note, has been appointed curator of the Museum of 
National Antiquities at St-Germain-en-Laye, in succession to Alexandre 
Bertrand. 

At the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, recently 
held at Baltimore, a committee was appointed to memorialize Congress 
for an extensive geographical, geological, and ethnographical survey of 
the Philippine islands. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, has been awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia for distinguished work in American 
archeology. 

The Publication of the ” Politisch-Anthropologische Revue, 
Monatschrift fiir das Soziale und Geistige Leben der Volker,” was begun 
some months ago under the editorship of Ludwig Woltmann and Hans K. 
E. Buhmann of Leipzig. 

Dr Livingston Farrand, of Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant curator in the Department of Ethnology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Dr Alois Hrdlicka has been appointed Assistant Curator of Physi- 
cal Anthropology in the National Museum. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 5— 12. 
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Antecedent Conditions 

The project of uniting American anthropologists in an organization 
of national character has been broached repeatedly. The subject was 
considered with especial care in 1896, largely through the influence of 
the late Dr D. G. Brinton. During this year a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, on the recommendation 
of the Section of Anthropology, was appointed to undertake an “ ethno- 
logical investigation of the white race in America ; ” ' about the same time 
there was a decided renewal of local activity, especially in the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington, and during the Christmas holidays of 
the same year the nucleus of a national organization of anthropologists 
was formed at a meeting held in New York under the designation of an 
“ Informal Conference ” of the members of the Section of Anthropology 
of the A. A. A. S., which, although not specifically authorized by the As- 
sociation, was arranged by the Sectional Committee with the approval of 
the President and the Permanent Secretary.’ This meeting represented a 
compromise between those anthropologists favoring a national organization 
and those who apprehended that such a movement might divert interest 
and support from the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, then as now the leading general organization of American stu- 
dents of science. The compromise was the more readily accepted as a 
temporary arrangement, since other special organizations of national 
character — notably the Geological Society of America and the American 
Chemical Society — were still in the experimental stage of relationship 
to the parent association, and it seemed clear that their experience would 
soon determine the feasibility of maintaining national organizations 01 
specialists in affiliation with, though not organically related to, the origi- 
nal body. At the Detroit meeting of the A. A. A. S., formal authority 
was given for holding a winter meeting of the Section of Anthropology 
at Ithaca during the Christmas holidays of 1897 ; and the winter meet- 

> Proceedings of the A. A. A. S., Buffalo meeting {1896), p. 251. 

•The report of this meeting appears in the Proceedings of the A. A. A. S., Detroit 
meeting (1897), p. 391.- 
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ings were thenceforward kept up regularly, the latest being that held in 
Chicago during the Convocation Week of 1901— ’02. 

As time passed it was found that, while the winter meetings fairly 
met the needs of working anthropologists for assembling and for the read- 
ing and discussion of papers, the need for a medium of publication re- 
mained, and was indeed increased by the meetings. Accordingly the pro- 
ject of formal organization recurred in 1898, and was discussed at length 
by Brinton, McGee, Boas, Putnam, Baker, Hodge, Powell, Holmes, 
Dorsey, Culin, and several other anthropologists. The opinion still pre- 
vailed that the time was hardly ripe for national organization ; but the 
sentiment in favor of such organization was so strong that another tem- 
porary substitute was adopted, i. e., it was arranged to undertake the 
publication of a national journal devoted to anthropology. Pursuant to 
that arrangement the Anthropological Society of Washington, of which 
the American Anthropologist had for some years been the organ, discon- 
tinued the journal and surrendered its name ; and the issue of a new 
journal of national character under the designation American Anthropolo- 
gist, New Series, was begun in Januairy, 1899. It was conducted by an 
editorial board representing all sections of the United States and Canada, 
with two constructive owners — whose chief function it was to assume 
responsibility for deficits in the embryo stages of the venture. The 
publication has since been maintained on a satisfactory basis, save that 
the circulation, both domestic and foreign, is less extensive than would 
be desirable. 

While the winter meetings of the Anthropological Section of the A. 
A. A. S. and the pages of the American Anthropologist met certain needs 
of working anthropologists, the feeling still remained that the dignity 
and importance of the science, as well as the convenience of its devotees, 
demanded a definite national organization ; this feeling was strengthened 
by the revival of the American Ethnological Society and notable ad- 
vances in anthropological work in New York and elsewhere ; and the 
project of forming a national organization was broached anew at nearly 
every assemblage of anthropologists from different sections of the coun- 
try. Meantime, the examples of the Geological Society of America, the 
American Chemical Society, and other organizations affiliated with the 
A. A. A. S., and the career of the American Society of Naturalists with 
its affiliated societies, had shown that the founding of special societies 
tends rather to strengthen than to weaken the central scientific body, and 
serves to foster and stimulate general scientific progress as well as to 
promote the special sciences. 
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Preparatory Movements 

Definite steps toward organization were finally taken during the autumn 
of 1901. Pursuant to correspondence and a conference between McGee 
and Boas, the Anthropological Society of Washington, on November 19, 
adopted the following resolutions (referring to the prospective meeting of 
an Anthropological Section of the A. A. A. S. and other organizations in 
Chicago during the ensuing Convocation Week) ; 

“ Resolved, That the Anthropological Society of Washington send a 
delegation to this meeting, and instruct such delegation to represent the 
Society more especially in discussions relating to cooperation among 
American anthropologists ; and 

“Resolved, That the American Ethnological Society be advised of 
this action on the part of the Anthropological Society of Washington.” 

Notice of this action was duly communicated to the officers of the 
American Ethnological Society in New York ; and corresponding action 
was taken by that body. The Washington delegation comprised W J 
McGee (Chairman), J. Walter Fewkes, D. S. Lamb, Alice C. Fletcher, 
and Walter Hough ; though the two last named were unexpectedly pre- 
vented from attending the Chicago meeting, while Dr Lamb, although in 
Chicago, was unable to participate in the joint conference. The New 
York delegation comprised Franz Boas (Chairman), Livingston Farrand, 
and George Grant MacCurdy. Early in the meeting at Chicago the 
Anthropological Section of the A. A. A. S. appointed as a committee to 
confer with these delegations Stewart Culin, George A. Dorsey, Frank 
Russell, Roland B. Dixon, and Frederick Starr. These five, with the 
three members of the New York delegation and the first two named of 
the Washington delegation, met informally in the office of the Curator of 
Anthropology in the Field Columbian Museum, Dr McGee acting as chair- 
man and Dr Dorsey as secretary. The deliberations covered a w'ide range, 
most of the discussions relating to ways and means of strengthening the 
American Anthropologist ; the general feeling was in favor of a better 
organization among American w’orkers in anthropology, but the neces- 
sity for adjournment prevented definite formulation of plans. Other de- 
mands on the time of the conferees stood in the way of another session, 
but the subject was pursued in casual meetings among members of the 
group, and subsequently through correspondence. 

On January 21, after conferences with Boas, Fewkes, and Culin, Mc- 
Gee circulated among the conferees a letter accompanied by a “Rough 
Draft of Constitution ; ” on January 25 Boas circulated a letter with an 
alternative form of constitution ; and within a few weeks all of the con- 
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ferees had expressed themselves concerning the desirability of proceeding 
toward organization and concerning the form the organization should 
assume. All were more or less heartily in favor of organizing, though 
there were differences of opinion as to the mode of procedure and the 
basis of organization, and also as to the urgency of the need ; Boas and 
some others favored a technical society organically united with the A. A. 
A. S., while McGee and Dorsey advocated a general association connected 
with the A. A. A. S. only through comity, and one or two of the con- 
ferees were of opinion that the anthropological section of the older organi- 
zation might advantageously be absorbed. Subsequent correspondence 
served to remove some differences of opinion and to define others ; a few 
anthropologists not of the Chicago conferees were consulted, notably Put- 
nam and Cattell in New York, and Holmes and Miss Fletcher in Washing- 
ton ; and on February 20 a “Provisional Constitution,” drafted chiefly 
by McGee in accordance with what seemed to be the prevailing sentiment, 
was put in circulation. This was, in due course, accepted by six of the 
ten conferees (one being inaccessible) ; three of the conferees withheld 
acceptance pending further consideration. 

The majority of the conferees favoring early organization, questions 
as to time and place, and also as to incorporation, were discussed in 
chance meetings and to some extent in correspondence. The prevailing 
sentiments were for Pittsburg as the place and the date for the next en- 
suing meeting of the A. A. A. S. as the time for final organization, and 
for incorporation under the laws of Pennsylvania. Later investigation 
(chiefly by McGuire) showing that incorporation under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania would be impracticable in view of the limited number of anthro- 
pologists residing in that state, several of the conferees expressed a pref- 
erence for incorporating in the District of Columbia, where the laws 
governing corporations are well adapted to the needs of national organi- 
zations ; and on March 24, two of the conferees resident in other cities 
chancing to be in Washington, an Act of Incorporation was executed and 
filed — a local anthropologist ( J. D. McGuire) not included in the con- 
ferees being invited to join in the act to meet legal requirements. The 
instrument is as follows : 

The American Anthropologic [al] ) Recorded March 26, A.D. 1902. 
Association. j 10.20 a.m. 

City of Washington, Incorporation. 

District of Columbia. 

We, the undersigned, Stewart Gulin of Philadelphia, George A. 
Dorsey of Chicago, J. Walter Fewkes of Washington, W J McGee of 
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Washington, and Joseph D. McGuire of Washington, being persons of 
full age and citizens of the United States, and a majority being citizens of 
the District of Columbia, pursuant to and in conformity with sections 599- 
604 of the code of law for the District of Columbia, enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled and approved March 3, 1901, hereby associate ourselves to- 
gether as a body corporate, and certify in writing : 

1. That the name of the body corporate is The American Anthro- 
pologic [al] Association. 

2. That the term for which the Association is organized is perpetual. 

3. That the particular business and objects of the Association are, to 
promote the science of anthropology, to stimulate and coordinate the 
efforts of American anthropologists, to foster local and other societies de- 
voted to anthropology, to serve as a bond of union among American 
anthropologists and anthropologic [al] organizations present and prospec- 
tive, and to publish and encourage the publication of matter pertaining 
to anthropology ; the Association to have power (a) to acquire, hold and 
convey real and other property and to establish general and special funds, 
(^b) to hold meetings, (z) to conduct, support, or aid anthropologic [al] 
research, (^/) to publish and distribute matter pertaining to anthropolo^, 
and (z) in general to transact any business pertaining to an organization 
for the promotion of anthropology. 

4. That the affairs, funds, and property of the Association shall be in 
general charge of a board of managers whose number for the first year 
shall be thirty-two, all of whom shall be elected from among the members 
of the Association. 

Witness our hands and seals this twenty-fourth day of March, 1902. 

Stewart Culin (Seal) 
George A. Dorsey (Seal) 

Jno. D. McChesney J. Walter Fewkes (Seal) 

\Witness'\ W J McGee (Seal) 

Joseph D. McGuire (Seal) 

Personally appeared before me this twenty-fourth day of March, 1902, 
Stewart Culin, George A. Dorsey, J. Walter Fewkes, W J McGee, and 
Joseph D. McGuire, all of whom signed the foregoing Act of Incorpora- 
tion in my presence, and acknowledged the same in due form of law to be 
their act and deed for the purposes herein stated. 

Done in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, this twenty- 
fourth day of March, 1902. 

John D. McChesney, 

Notary Public. 

(^Recorded on pages 33-34, book 10, Acts of Incorporation, Office of Re- 
corder of Deeds, Washington, D. C.) 

After executing the instrument, the four conferees present selected a 
provisional list of some sixty American anthropologists (out of a check 
list of eighty-eight names previously compiled by McGee) designed to be 
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invited to the founding meeting at Pittsburg, together with a provisional 
list of temporary officers authorized to call the meeting. The lists were 
the next day submitted by Dorsey to the conferees and a few other anthro- 
pologists resident in New York, who found them only in part acceptable. 
It was there decided (chiefly by Putnam, Boas, and Dorsey, of course 
with the implicit approval of the absent conferees) to withhold further 
definitive action pending formal organization ; and a revised list of forty 
invitees to the founding meeting was adopted. The list is as follows : 


Frank Baker 

Washington Matthews 

David P. Barrows 

Otis T. Mason 

Franz Boas 

George Grant MacCurdy 

Charles P. Bowditch 

W J McGee 

A. F. Chamberlain 

Joseph D. McGuire 

Stewart Culin 

Merton L. Miller 

Roland B. Dixon 

James Mooney 

George A. Dorsey 

Warren K. Moorehead 

Livingston Farrand 

Edward S. Morse 

J. Walter Fewkes 

W. W. Newell 

Alice C. Fletcher 

C. L. Owen 

Albert S. Gatschet 

J. W. Powell 

J. N. B. Hewitt 

F. W. Putnam 

F. W. Hodge 

Frank Russell 

W. H. Holmes 

M. H. Saville 

Walter Hough 

Harlan I. Smith 

Ale 5 Hrdlicka 

Frederick Starr 

Albert E. Jenks 

John R. Swanton 

A. L. Kroeber 

C)a-us Thomas 

Berthold Laufer 

E. S. Wood. 


During ensuing weeks, discussion proceeded through correspondence 
and otherwise, the most noteworthy contribution being a paper by Dr 
Boas, presented before the Anthropological Society of Washington, on 
April 8, and published in Science (vol. xv, pp. 804—809) under the title, 
‘ ‘ The Foundation of a National Anthropological Society. ’ ’ The pro- 
visional constitution was still further modified in the light of the expres- 
sions elicited in the course of this discussion ; and on April 28 Dorsey 
sent to each of the persons named in the list (i) an invitation to take 
part in founding the prospective association, ( 2 ) a copy of the provisional 
constitution with a request for expression of judgment concerning the policy 
expressed therein, and ( 3) a printed copy of Dr Boas’ paper. Replies were 
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received from most of the invitees ; extracts were made from these and 
circulated in turn, additional replies coming in meantime until all but 
four or five of the prospective founders had submitted some expression of 
opinion. The entire correspondence was finally reviewed and sum- 
marized, chiefly by Dorsey and McGee ; and the platform of the prospec- 
tive Association as outlined in the draft of constitution was once more re- 
vised with the view of adjusting it to the consensus of opinion. On June 
16 Dorsey forwarded to each of the forty prospective founders (i) a 
formal notice of the founding meeting to be held at Pittsburg, June 30, 
at 2 p.m., (2) a review of alt the replies, and (3) a printed copy of the 
“Provisional Constitution (or By-laws).” A public notice of the meet- 
ing was also inserted (by McGee) in Science for June 27 (vol. xv, p. 

1035)- 

At the meeting of the Council of the A. A. A. S. in Hotel Schenley 
on June 28, it was voted to recognize, for the purposes of the Pittsburg 
meeting, the American Anthropological Association as an affiliated society 
entitled to representation by two delegates. 

After the first general session of the A. A. A. S. and the organization 
of the sections at Pittsburg on June 30, but before the hour set for the 
founding meeting, Messrs Boas, Dorsey, Fewkes, McGee, and Putnam 
met at the instance of the first named in one of the rooms of the Hotel 
Schenley, primarily to consider certain changes in the plan of organiza- 
tion which had occurred to Dr Boas and Professor Putnam on reading 
the printed draft of constitution ; and various further changes in platform 
(chiefly suggested by Dr Boas) were agreed to as desirable for recom- 
mendation to the founders. 

Proceedings of the Founding Meeting 

Pursuant to the call, the following gentlemen met in Oakland Church, 
Pittsburg, at 2 o’clock on June 30, 1902 : Messrs Boas, Culin, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, Hewitt, Holmes, Hough, MacCurdy, McGee, McGuire, Putnam, 
Saville, and Smith. The meeting was called to order by Culin as Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Section of Anthropology of the A. A. A. S. , 
and by unanimous request he retained the Chair ; and Dorsey was asked 
to act as Secretary of the meeting, in view of the fact that he had con- 
ducted the greater part of the correspondence. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary, after which the 
proceedings were opened with a motion by Professor Putnam that, in the 
judgment of the anthropologists present the creation of an association of 
American anthropologists of national character was desirable ; after some 
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discussion as to the necessity of such an expression in view of previous 
action, the motion was adopted unanimously. 

Dr McGee briefly outlined the history of the provisional constitution 
(or by-laws) calling special attention to the modifications of the printed 
draft just agreed to by Putnam, Dorsey, Boas, Fewkes, and himself. By 
unanimous consent he then proceeded to read the draft, article by article 
and section by section ; and each (with the exception of the section fix- 
ing dues in the article relating to finances and property) was adopted 
seriatim, usually after more or less extended discussion. On motion of 
Dr Boas, and with the understanding that the change should be regarded 
as conditional on a definite cooperation with the Anthropological Section 
of the A. A. A. S., which he advocated, it was voted (the Chair giving 
the casting vote on a tie) to fix the annual dues at $6, in heu of ;g5 as 
first contemplated. The entire Constitution (or By-laws) was then 
adopted by unanimous vote. 

On proceeding with organization, a question arose as to the number 
of Councilors to be chosen under the provisions of Article IV, Section 
I ; Dr Boas proposed that the number be eight, while Dorsey and McGee 
explained that it would better accord with previous action to fix the 
number at twenty-four ; and, on vote, the latter number was adopted. 

The question of original vacancies being raised, it was unanimously 
voted that all offices established by the Constitution (or By-laws), in- 
cluding those of the twenty-four Councilors, should be filled during the 
founding meeting as an essential part of the procedure of organization ; 
also that the close of the terms of officers elected at the meeting shall be 
reckoned from the opening of the calendar year 1903. 

The subject of finances was then considered, and, after extended 
discussion, it was voted that the dues for the fractional year from July to 
December, 1902, should be and should entitle each founder to one 
copy of the American Anthropologist for the corresponding portion of 
the year. 

Professor Holmes then moved that the Association proceed to the 
election of officers, and the motion was adopted. A question as to form 
of procedure arising, it was voted, on motion of Dr Fewkes, that the 
members of the Association present act as a committee to nominate the 
executive officers ; whereupon the following were proposed by viva voce 
nomination : 

For President, W J McGee, 

“ Vice President for four years, F. W. Putnam, 

“ Vice President for three years, Franz Boas, 
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For Vice President for two years, W. H. Holmes, 

“ Vice President for one year, J. W. Powell, 

“ Secretary, George A. Dorsey, 

“ Treasurer, Roland B. Dixon, 

“ Editor, F. W. Hodge. 

By unanimous vote the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot 
of the meeting for these nominees ; and when this was done the Chair- 
man declared the nominees elected as the original officers of the American 
Anthropological Association. Thereupon Dr McGee was escorted to the 
Chair by Professor Putnam. 

After vwa voce nomination and free discussion, the following were 
nominated as Councilors ; Frank Baker, Charles P. Bowditch, A. F. 
Chamberlain, Stewart Culin, Livingston Farrand, J. Walter Fewkes, 
Alice C. Fletcher, J. N. B. Hewitt, Walter Hough, AleS Hrdlicka, A. 
I,. Kroeber, George Grant MacCurdy, O. T. Mason, Washington 
Matthews, J. D. McGuire, James Mooney, W. W. Newell, Frank 
Russell, M. H. Saville, Harlan I. Smith, Frederick Starr, John R. 
Swanton, Cyrus Thomas, and E. S. Wood. By unanimous vote the 
Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the meeting for these nomi- 
nees, whereupon they were declared elected. 

On motion of Dr Boas the Association proceeded to select an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in accordance with the provisions of Article VI, 
Section i ; the following were proposed, and on unanimous vote elected 
by ballot cast by the Secretary: Messrs Boas, Culin, Dixon, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, Holmes, MacCurdy, McGee, and Putnam. On motion of 
Professor Holmes, the President was authorized to announce the standing 
committees at a subsequent meeting. 

It was voted to instruct the President to appoint a delegate of the 
Association to the Congress of Americanists to be held in New York 
during October, 1902 ; and J. D. McGuire was so appointed. The 
President was also instructed to designate two delegates to the Council of 
the A. A. A. S. ; and W. H. Holmes and George A. Dorsey were named 
as such delegates. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet with Section H of the A. 
A. A. S., but subject to the call of the President to sit at any time dur- 
ing the Pittsburg meeting as sessions of the Council of the Association. 

Two meetings of the Council were held pursuant to such calls ; at 
one the members present signed the revised Constitution (or By-laws) 
as prepared for the purpose by the Secretary ; and at the other the Sec- 
retary was authorized to announce publicly the founding of the Asso- 
ciation and to invite the affiliation of American anthropologists. 
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The first regular meeting of the Association was held in Washington 
during Convocation Week in affiliation with Section H of the A. A. A. S. 
An account of the meeting, by Dr George Grant MacCurdy, will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the American Anthropologist. At a 
business session on December 30, Dr Boas submitted a draft of Section 
3 of Article ix of the Constitution (or By-laws) left incomplete at the 
founding meeting, and this was unanimously adopted. 

CONSTITUTION (OR BY LAWS') 

Article I. — Name. 

The name of this body corporate is the American Anthropological 
Association. 

Article II. — Objects. 

The objects of the Association are to promote the science of Anthro- 
pology ; to stimulate the efforts of American anthropologists ; to coordi- 
nate anthropology with other sciences ; to foster local and other societies 
devoted to Anthropology ; to serve as a bond of union among American 
anthropologists and American anthropological organizations present and 
prospective ; and to publish and encourage the publication of matter per- 
taining to Anthropology. 

Article III. — Membership. 

Section i. The Association may include four classes of membership, 
viz., members, life members, honorary members, and patrons. 

Sec. 2. Persons interested in Anthropology may be elected on nomi- 
nation of three members of the Association, and on payment of dues 
shall become Members of the corporation, with full rights of voting and 
holding office. 

Sec. 3. Any member may become a Life Member on payment of 
$100 at one time. 

Sec. 4. Persons who have obtained eminence through the promotion 
of anthropology may be elected as Honorary Members ; they shall be en- 
titled to vote and hold office, shall receive the publications of the Associa- 
tion, and shall be exempt from dues. 

Sec. 5 . Persons interested in Anthropology who may at one time con- 
tribute 1 1,000 or more to the Association maybe elected as Patrons; 
they shall be eligible as Members or Honorary Members, shall receive 
the publications of the Association, and shall be exempt from dues. 

* Under the laws of the District of Columbia an act of incorporation is equivalent to 
a constitution, and the more detailed regulations become by-laws. 
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Sec. 6. All elections to membership shall be by the Council of the 
Association. 

Article IV. — Affiliations. 

The Association may affiliate with other organizations. 

Article V. — Officers. 

Section i . The officers of the Association shall comprise a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, and a number 
of Councilors to be determined annually. These, with the ex-presidents, 
shall constitute a board of managers to be known as the Council. 

Sec. 2. The President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor shall be 
elected annually to serve for one year, or until their successors are elected 
and installed. One Vice-President and a number of Councilors to be 
determined by the Council shall be elected annually to serve for four years 
or until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 3. The administration of the Association, including the filling 
of vacancies, the nomination of officers, and the arrangement of affilia- 
tions, shall be entrusted to the Council. 

Sec. 4. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion and of the Council, or may delegate this duty ; the President and 
Secretary shall sign all written contracts and obligations authorized by the 
Council. 

Sec. 5. In the absence or incapacity of the President his duties shall 
devolve on the Vice-Presidents in the order of their seniority in service. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion and of the Council, conduct correspondence, make an annual report, 
and have general charge of executive matters under the direction of the 
President or the Council. 

Sec. 7 - The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds and other 
property of the Association under regulations fixed by the Council, shall 
make collections and disbursements, and shall render an annual report ", 
he may be required to give bond ; and his accounts shall be audited an- 
nually and at such other times as the Council may direct, by a committee 
of three members of the Association, of whom not more than one shall 
be a member of the Council. 

Sec. 8. The Editor shall act as secretary of the Committee on Publi- 
cations and perform other duties as directed by the President or Council. 

Sec. 9. The officers of the Association shall be elected by majority 
ballot of the members present at regular annual meetings after open nomi- 
nation, including the nominations submitted by the Council. 
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Article VI. — Meetings. 

Section r. A regular meeting of the Association and of the Council 
shall be held annually at the same time and place as the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science ; this shall be the 
annual meeting for the election of officers and the transaction of general 
business. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Association or of the Council may 
be held on vote of the Council. Special meetings of the Council may be 
called by the President with the concurrence of two Vice-Presidents ; and 
the President shall call a special meeting of the Council at any time and 
place on the written demand of ten members of the Council. 

Sec. 3. Notices of regular meetings shall be published three months 
in advance, and printed notices of meetings, with preliminary programs 
of the scientific proceedings, shall be sent to all members at least a week 
in advance. 

Sec. 4. Twenty members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 

Article VII. — Committees. 

Section r. The Council shall select annually from its own number 
an Executive Committee of nine, to whom any business of the Association 
may be entrusted. 

Sec. 2. There shall be standing committees on Program, Finance, 
and Publication whose chairmen shall be members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. These committees shall be appointed at the annual meeting by 
the incoming President, to serve until their successors are designated. 
The Committee on Publication shall form an editorial board in charge of 
the publications of the Association. 

Sec. 3. All committees of the Association and of the Council shall 
be designated by the President, except when otherwise provided ; and 
the President shall be chairman ex officio oi every committee, except when 
otherwise provided. 

Article VIII. — Publications. 

The Association may publish a periodical journal, which shall be sent 
to all members not in arrears, and to life members, honorary members, 
and patrons, and may be sold by subscription or otherwise. 

Article IX. — Finances and Property. 

Section i. The Association may acquire, hold, and convey prop- 
erty, both personal and real. 

Sec. 2. The fiscal year of the Society shall begin on the first day of 
January. 
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Sec. 3. The annual dues of members shall be $6.00 ; for members of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science and of the 
American Folk-Lore Society the annual dues shall be $5.00; for members 
of local anthropological societies which receive the American Anthropol- 
ogist the dues shall be gi.oo. 

Sec. 4. Annual dues shall be payable in January; members one year 
in arrears shall not be entitled to vote or to receive the journal, and 
members two years in arrears shall, after formal notification, be regarded 
as withdrawn from the Association. 

Sec. 5. The income from life membership and such other moneys as 
may from time to time become available shall be regarded as a perma- 
nent fund, which may be invested in the interests of the Association. 
The income from annual dues, patrons’ payments, interest on invest- 
ments, and other sources may be regarded as a working fund, available 
for publication and other current expenses ; but any surplus of this fund 
beyond current needs shall be added to the permanent fund. 

Sec. 6. No financial obligation in excess of available funds in the 
treasury shall be assumed by the Council except by authority of a two- 
thirds’ vote of the members present at a regular annual meeting ; provided, 
that for the purposes of this section annual dues and subscriptions for the 
current year may be reckoned as available funds. 

Article X. — Amendments. 

Section i. Amendments to this Constitution proposed by any three 
members in writing shall be referred to the Council, and notice thereof 
shall be given in the announcement of the next meeting ; they shall be 
brought up at this meeting, and if approved by the Council may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the members present, but if disapproved by 
the Council shall not be adopted without a two-thirds’ vote of the mem- 
bers present. 

Sec. j. Amendments shall go into effect immediately on adoption. 

OFFICERS AND MEMBERS' 


Officers 


President, \V J McGee, Washington. 
Secretary, George A. Dorsey, Chicago. 
Treasurer, Roland B. Dixo.n, Cambridge. 
Editor, F. W. Hodge, Washington. 


Vice-President 1906, F. W. Putnam, 

Cambridge. 

Vice-President 1905, Franz Boas, 

New York. 

Vice-President 1904, W. H. Holmes, 

Washington. 

Vice-President 1903,2 


> Members whose names are marked by an asterisk ( * ) are founders of the Association. 
2 Vacant through the death of Major J. W. Powell. 
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Life Members 


Ayer, Edward E.* 

Loubat, M. le Due de * 

Bowditch, Charles P.* 
Huntington, Archer M.* 

Moore, Clarence B.* 

Members 

Adams, E. D.* 

Fabrega, H. P. de.* 

Adler, J. 

Farrand, Livingston. 

Ambrosetti, Juan B.* 

Fewkes, J. Walter. 

Barrie, George.* 

Fletcher, Miss A. C.* 

Baum, H. M.* 

Flint, Austin.* 

Beckwith, Paul.* 

Flint, J. M.» 

Benhazn, J. W.* 

Flint, Weston.* 

Blackmar, F. W.* 

Folkmar, Daniel.* 

Boas, Franz. 

Garcia, Daniel. 

Boyle, David.* 

Gates, E.* 

Branner, J. C.* 

Giddings, F. H. 

Brittin, L. H.* 

Goodyear, W. H.* 

Brown, C. E.* 

Grinnell, G. B.* 

Bruhl, Gustav.* t 

Hagar, Stansbury.* 

Brundage, A. H.* 

Halleck, E. S.* 

Bryant, H. G.* 

Hammond, Mrs J. H.* 

Bullene, Mrs. E. F. J.* 

Haynes, H. W.* 

Burgess, E. S.* 

Hearst, Mrs Phoebe A. 

Butler, A. W.* 

Herrman, Mrs Esther.* 

Cammann, H. H.* 

Herrmann, Richard.* 

Carus, Paul.* 

Hewett, E. L.* 

Chamberlain, A. F.* 

Hewitt, J. N. B. 

Chapman, Miss Mary. 

Hinton, J. H.* 

Chavero, Alfredo. 

Hodge, F. W.* 

Clancy, M. A.*i 

Hodgson, R.* 

Culin, Stewart.* 

Holland, W. J.* 

Curtin, R. G.* 

Holmes, W. H.* 

Curtis, M. M.* 

Hooper, F. W.* 

Davis, W. H.* 

Hough, Walter.* 

Hellenbaugh, F. S.* 

Huckel, J. F.* 

Dimock, G. E.* 

Hurd, H. M.* 

Wxon, R. B.* 

Hutcheson, D.* 

Hodge, R. E.* 

Hyde, Miss E. M.* 

Hodge, W. E.* 

Ihering, H. von. 

Horsey, G. A.* 

James, G. W.* 

HuBois, Miss C. G.* 

Jayne, H.* 

Hwight, Thomas.* 

Jones, P. M.* 

Ehrenreich, Paul. 

Jordan, David S.* 

Engelmann, G. J.* 

Keasbey, L. M.* 


^Deceased. 
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Kinner, H.* 

Kober, G. M.* 

Kroeber, A. L.* 

Kunz, G. F."^ 

I^emon, J. S.* 

Leon, Nicolas. 

Lindsey, Edward.* 
Logan, \V. S.* 

Long, M. C.* 

Lumholtz, Carl,* 
McCormick, J. H. 
McCormick, Stanley.* 
McCurdy, G. G.* 

McGee, J. B.* 

McGee. W J.* 

McGuire, J. D.* 

McNeil, Mrs John L.* 
Marlow, F. \V.* 

Martin, Miss M. B.* 
Mason, Otis T. 

Matthes, G, H.* 
Matthews, A.* 

Matthews, Washington.* 
Mellor, C. C.* 

Miller, J. C.* 

Miller, M. L.* 

Mills, W. C.* 

Molera, E. J.* 

Monroe, W. S, 

Mooney, James.* 
Moorehead, \V. K.* 
Moses, T. F.* 

Mott, L. F.* 

Murdoch, John.* 
Nelson, William.* 
Newcombe, C. F. 

Nies, James B. 

Nunn, R. J.* 

Nuttall, Mrs Zelia.* 
Owen, C. L.* 

Owen, Miss Mary A.* 
Paltsits, Victor H. 
Parsons, H. H.* 
Partridge, C. L.* 
Peabody, Charles.* 
Peabody, Mrs L. E.* 


Pearce, J. E.* 

Peirce, Harold.* 
Pepper, G. H. 

Perkins, G. H.* 
Powell, J. W.* 1 
Pratt, A.* 

Prince, J. D.* 
Prudden, T. M.* 
Putnam, F. W.* 
Ricker, E. W.* 

Riley, R. H.* 
Robinson, S. A.* 
Rotzell, W. E.* 
Russell, Frank.* 

Scott, H. L.* 

Scull, Miss S. A.* 
Seaman, Mrs M. P.* 
Simms, S. C.* 
Slocum, C. E.* 

Smith, Harlan I. 
Starr, Frederick.* 
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THE MODERN PEQUOTS AND THEIR LANGUAGE 
By J. DYNELEY PRINCE and FRANK G. SPECK 
Introduction. By Frank G. Speck 

Comparatively few people are aware that there are still in exis- 
tence in Connecticut about one hundred Indians of Pequot-Mohegan 
blood. A colony of some fifty individuals of this group, now mostly 
employed as farm and factory hands, is still to be found at the vil- 
lage of Mohegan, some miles south of Norwich, Connecticut ; the 
remaining fifty live in adjacent towns and visit their people only 
occasionally. The land at Mohegan is now owned in severalty, as 
the reservation went out of title years ago. The Indians are con- 
sequently all citizens of the United States and enjoy all the privi- 
leges of the courts and schools. A Congregational church is sup- 
ported by the Indians at Mohegan. 

Although these people are really Pequots in language, they 
nevertheless refer to themselves as Mohegans (Muhi'gSniuk), a dis- 
crepancy which seems to have originated in the following manner : 
An old Pequot tradition tells of the emigration of that tribe in about 
the year i6oo, from upper Hudson river, where they lived as 
neighbors of those Mohicans who were, as is well known, a branch 
of the Lenni Lenape and who consequently spoke a Delaware dia- 
lect. The Munsees of Hagersville, Ontario, and the Delawares of 
the Cherokee reservation in Indian Territory and of Ottawa, Kansas, 
are the sole modem representatives of the Lenni Lenape. ‘ The 

* So Prince in American Journal of Philology^ XXi, pp. 295 ff. 

AM ANTH.,N. S., 5 — 13 
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cause of this Pequot removal is not very clear, although it may be 
conjectured that it was probably due to over-population. These 
people may have been years on their journey from the Hudson 
river territory eastward, and they no doubt settled in various places 
in Connecticut while en route. It is evident that as soon as they 
reached Connecticut river they turned southward, following the 
west bank, until their course was checked by the waters of Long 
Island sound. Their final descent on this southern territory must, 
however, have been abrupt and violent, as it caused the disruption 
of the Niantics who were then in possession of that region, one branch 
of whom, being separated from their kinsfolk, was thenceforth known 
as the Western Niantics. The remainder of the Niantics were prob- 
ably driven by the Pequots across the Paucatuck, where they contin- 
ued their tribal existence more or less mixed with the Narragansetts.^ 
Not long after these events, Uncas, a Pequot of “ royal ” blood, 
started a rebellion against Sassacus, who had become grand sachem 
of the Pequots after the slaying of his father, Wopigwooit, by the 
Dutch. Uncas’ object, it would appear, was to depose Sassacus 
and obtain the leadership of the Pequots for himself. Uncas based 
his claims on his own and his wife’s “royal” descent. Sassacus, 
however, defeated Uncas in a severe battle, and the latter, attended 
by a few followers, fled to the Narragansetts. Soon afterward he 
was pardoned by Sassacus and allowed to return, but twice again, 
ambition proving stronger than honor, he made the same attempt. 
After the third effort at rebellion, Sassacus summarily banished 
Uncas, who then, with a very meager following, took up his resi- 
dence on Connecticut river. Naturally enough, his band was aug- 
mented from time to time by renegades and criminals from other 
tribes, and his people thus increased in numbers. Thus there grew 
up an offshoot of the Pequot nation under Uncas, a branch of the 
tribe for which the need of a new name was felt. In cognizance of 
the fact that their parent stock had originally come from the Mo- 
hican country, it seems to me that the name “ Mohican,” or “ Mo- 
hegan,” was arbitrarily adopted by these seceders, a name which to 
the present day has been retained by their descendants who con- 
stitute the community at the village of Mohegan. Their language, 
‘ So De Forest, Indians of Connecticut, p. 59. 
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of course, remained Pequot, a dialect which shows a more striking 
kinship with the idiom of the Rhode Island Narragansetts and with 
the present speech of the Canadian Abenakis than with the lan- 
guage of the Lenni Lenape Mohicans. 

In view of this fact, then, and in spite of their tradition, it seems 
probable either that the Pequot-Mohegans were only distantly akin 
to the Mohicans of the Hudson river region, or that the Pequots 
had modified their language to a New England form during the years 
of their immigration into Connecticut. The former theory is the 
more likely of the two. There is no reason to doubt that the Pe- 
quots came originally from the valley of the Hudson. In spite of 
the noteworthy similarity of language between all the Connecticut 
tribes, the Pequots were always regarded as detested aliens by the 
other Indians of this region. 

This whole question regarding the mutual relationships of the 
eastern Algonquian clans is a very obscure one and has yet to be 
unraveled. 

There are very few full-bloods left among the modem Pequot- 
Mohegans ; in fact, it may be doubted whether any one of the half- 
dozen aged people laying claim to this honor has a right to it. 
Nevertheless, the percentage of Indian blood in the mixed-bloods 
is rather high. As the blood-admixture has been almost entirely 
that of the white race, the Indians are rather light complexioned. 
There is, however, a recognized infusion of Narragansett and Ni- 
antic blood. 

A most interesting survival of the old tribal government is still 
to be found in the existence of the chief and his advisory council of 
three. The present chief, Henry Matthews, called by his people 
i^gun, “ the Good,” is a venerable man. The chieftaincy, however, 
which is a life office, is largely nominal so far as authority goes. 
The duty of the chief is primarily to preside over the council meet- 
ings which deal with internal matters or with affairs relating to other 
eastern Indian remnants. The Pequot-Mohegan council meets 
occasionally in the old church with the headmen of the Montauks 
and Shinnecocks of Long island and the Narragansetts of Rhode 
Island. All these tribal fragments, together with the Pequot-Mo- 
hegans, are at present negotiating, with but slight chance of success. 
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for a large sum of money which has for years been withheld at 
Albany, New York. 

The Pequot language is almost dead, although of late there has 
been a revival of interest in this direction among the younger In- 
dians. Mrs Fidelia A, H. Fielding and her sister are the sole mem- 
bers of the community at Mohegan who retain a complete knowl- 
edge of the ancient tongue. It is from Mrs Fielding’s fund of 
tribal information that I have been able to obtain most of the ma- 
terial in the present article, although I have drawn slightly from 
other members of the tribe who possess an imperfect knowledge of 
their language. It is interesting to notice that often an individual 
Indian is able to recall many curious facts by the stimulus of sug- 
gestion. The common language of the Mohegan colony at the 
present day is English, although even the children are able to use 
a few native words — frequently opprobrious epithets which they 
hurl at strangers. 

I am at present engaged in collecting these disjecta membra at 
Mohegan, hoping to be able to save something of value to philology 
before the last Pequot words disappear from the mouths of the 
people. Much still remains to be done in this direction before the 
older members of the tribe pass away, as old songs, historical ac- 
counts, and fairy tales are still repeated by the old people to each 
other and to the younger Indians, who show a laudable desire to 
preserve their traditions so far as they may. Primitive costumes 
and ornaments are also still in the hands of a few of the elders, who 
cling to them with a truly touching veneration. 

In September of each year there is held at Mohegan a festival 
which is clearly a survival of the ancient “Green-corn feast.” The 
absentee Pequots nearly all return to their ancestral home on this 
occasion, and the old church is crowded every year with a great 
number of people. A wigwam fifty feet square is erected on the 
summit of a hill commanding a view of the country to the north and 
south. On this spot, it is said, sentinels were posted in the old 
days to watch the river highway for the approach of foemen. The 
wigwam is made of upright chestnut posts supporting stringers of 
the same material placed about four feet apart. The intervening 
space is covered with a woven mass of living white-birch saplings 
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which form, when completed, a tolerably water-proof structure. 
Ancient custom has ordained the use of chestnut and white birch in 
their proper places. The entrance is placed on the western side. 
For several days previous to the opening, the Indians occupy them- 
selves with the preparation of the food called yo'keg, consisting of 
com parched and crushed. Oysters, beans, and succotash are also 
added to the bill of fare. In this connection it should be noted 
that a very curious wooden mortar {dukwd'ng) and a stone pestle 
(gwUnsnd'g) are still in possession of the tribe and are used exclu- 
sively, almost as an act of ritual, for the pounding of the parched 
corn for this ceremonial festival. The mortar is eighteen inches 
high and measures more than a foot in diameter, while the pestle is 
several inches thick and exactly as long as an Indian’s forearm. 
Another mortar and pestle, in imitation of the old ones, have re- 
cently been made in order to increase the quantity of yo'keg for the 
festival. The original implements are heirlooms, dating back, ac- 
cording to native tradition, seven hundred years. It is doubtful, 
however, whether they are really as old as the Indians believe. 

Within the wigwam tables are arranged in rows, upon some of 
which eatables are placed, while upon others rest baskets of various 
kinds, wooden spoons, bows and arrows, wooden warclubs, etc. 
Here, however, the Indian character of the festival ceases, for civil- 
ization has so far permeated their customs that the ancient dances 
and ceremonies have been entirely discarded. In all other respects 
the feast is identical with the ordinary country church fair. 

The composer of the following sermon in Pequot, which has 
been translated, transliterated, and grammatically analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Prince, is Mrs Fidelia Fielding, who is an admirable type of 
the old-fashioned Pequot. Regarding the text of the discourse, she 
writes ; “ I never preached the sermon in a pulpit ; I wrote it to 
read to people who come to my house.” 

The Death Song herein given, which Professor Prince has ar- 
ranged in musical notation, was sung to me by an old man, Lester 
Skeesucks. 

The Pequot Language. By J. Dyneley Prince 

The greatest confusion prevails in the minds of many writers 
on American subjects regarding the term Mohican, or Mohegan. 
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There can be no doubt that this tribal appellation was primarily and 
properly applied to the Hudson river Indians of this name who in 
the eighteenth century lived not only in Hudson valley, but also in 
eastern New York state, in northwestern Connecticut, and in south- 
western Massachusetts — chiefly at Stockbridge, where a real 
Mohican colony existed until the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These are the people whose language Jonathan Edwards 
Jr and J. Sergeant knew and wrote of, and not the Pequot-Mohe- 
gans of the present article.* The name Muhi'gdnlUk probably 
means “ Those dwelling on the tidewater,” from Delaware rnakhaak 
“great,” and hikan, “ebb-tide” (so Zeisberger). As Mr Speck 
has pointed out, these Mohicans were a clan of the Lenni Lenape, 
and their language was merely a variation of that idiom and only 
distantly related to the Pequot-Mohegan dialect. We have per- 
haps the longest connected specimen of the speech of the Lenape 
Mohicans in J. Quinney’s Assembly Catechism, printed at Stockbridge 
in 1795. 

On the other hand our material relating to the Pequot-Mohegan 
language is astonishingly meager. Practically all that exists in it 
are two short vocabularies, the one published by J. H, Trumbull * 
and the other by J. W. De Forest.* A version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
dating from Governor Saltonstall’s notes (1721), appears in the first 
annual report of the American Society,* and has been reproduced 
by De Forest.* This fragment is in such a mutilated condition that I 
venture to give it below with my own version corrected in the light 
of investigations based on the material furnished by Mr Speck, who 
is a student in my department in Columbia University. The value 
of Mr Speck’s discovery of this obsolescent speech is undoubtedly 
great from the point of view of philology, as he has brought to light 
a connected text in an Algonquian language of whose gramma- 
tical structure and vocabulary we have hitherto known next to 
nothing. We expect to publish, in a subsequent number of this 
journal, a vocabulary of some five hundred words and phrases in 

' See Pilling, Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages, s. v. J. Edwards and J. 
Sergeant. 

*See Pilling, op. cit, p. 392. 

^Indians of Connecticut, p. 491. 

* 1824, p. 54. 

5 Op. cit., p. 39. 
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Pequot, taken from Mrs Fielding and other aged members of the 
Pequot-Mohegan community. 

The derivation of the name “ Pequot ” is not certain. A band 
of Shawnees, or Sawanos, called Pikoweu, settled at a nearly date in 
Pennsylvania in Pequa valley, to which they gave their name. Ac- 
cording to a tradition preserved in the Heckewelder manuscripts, 
the New England Pequots were members of this tribe, which is said to 
have moved from Pennsylvania to the valley of the Hudson, where 
they lived for a time with the Lenape Mohicans and emigrated 
thence as conquerors into Connecticut, according to the account 
give above by Mr Speck.' It is impossible to decide as to the credi- 
bility of this tradition connecting the Pequots with the Shawnees. 
Trumbull derives the term Pequot from pequtbog, “ destroyers. 

In the phonetic system according to which I have transliterated 
the Pequot material in the present treatise, the consonants are to be 
pronounced as in English, except i = s/i and ‘ = a soft aspirate A. 
Final g after n is to be pronounced hard ; thus, ivang = wdng-g. 
The vowels are to be sounded as follows : d = aw in awful ; 3, — a 
in father ; 3 = z very short 3; i = ain fate ; i is somewhat shorter 
than e in met ; t — i in machine ; i = t in ptn ; o = z closed aw- 
sound ; 5 = in note ; 0=^ 0 in got; u = u in rule ; and S == « in 
but. The apostrophe has the value of an indeterminate short vowel 
like the Hebrew Sliva Mobile. The system followed by Mrs Field- 
ing is the ancient one inaugurated by the early missionaries, who 
had no idea of phonetics. Her method is of course philologically 
impossible, as she marks neither voice-stress nor length of syllables, 
nor is she consistent in her orthography. It should be noted that 
there is no r in the dialect, although Mrs Fielding uses this con- 
sonant frequently. In her text it simply indicates a stopping of 
the vowel, following the custom of many New England people in 
their pronunciation of such words as party (“ pah-ty”). Bar Harbor 
(“ Bah Hahbah ”), etc. 

Mrs Fieldinfs Text of the Pequot Sermon 

1. Mundo chuntum womme skedumbork beyork Mundonog. Mundo 

2. mud chuntum boyyug [«V., = boyzug] wotune debecomug dordi 

^ Brinton, The Lenape and their Legends^ p. 29* 

2 See Roger Williams, Key into the Language of America, p. 22. 
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3. weyout cheaphugey gersubertor. Mud dobby orwon gogey wotche 

4. nedi nenerqudde. Ner sewortum. Ne chuntum Mundo newotine- 

mong 

5 . wogge mud nebeatshor nedi. Mundo dobby wotinemower womme ske- 

6. dumbork. Chunche mud orwon muderporwer doka tionduxku, 

germudo 

7. doka gerkewor. Cheaphugey nunerbiskertoo womme joggwonch. 

Mud 

8 . wegunch mud doby bey or Mundonog. Chunche gertub Debe 

obbud. 

9. Mud doby orwon gogey wotche nedi ; dordi weyout cheaphugey ger- 

10. subertor. Chunche ger-ounguse wogge Mundo mus wopuddumun 

undi 

11. mus Mundo gertinemong. Mundo w'oster you Bomkuge dorker 

skedum- 

12. bork [dorker] wong-getusug Noggum w'otorhesh. Chunche ger- 

ounguse wogge 

13. Mundo mus puddumun undi mus gertinermong. Ne wogge Mundo 

beyor 

14. youdi Bomkuge nerpu ; youdi wogge womme skedumbork beyork 

Mun- 
is. donog. Nedi mud orwon dobbey mottchemor mud nenerqudde 
dobby 

16. nerpu. Mundo ewor ; “Chunche gersewortum dokker chunche 

gerquggi 

1 7 . berkedum W'omme jogwonch mutche. ’ ’ Debe cheme ikekusyu wogge 

wom- 

18. me skedumbork mus beyork doddi noggum Debe obbud. Debe 

chep- 

19. hugey mutche ; weaktum womme joggwonch mud wegunch; tion- 

duxku 

20. wong. Debe mud nenequdde sosunay. Wo cheme ikekusyoe wogge 

2 1 . mus wome skedumbork mus beyork debecornug undi mus sewortumug. 

22. Mud dobby orwon gertinermong nedi. Chunche gertub nedi 

wocheme 

23. dordi debeug mertorwiug dokker skedumbork. Sume mud chuwork 

24. Mundo. Mundo ewor : “ Beyounch Ne womme skedumbork wounzug 

so- 

25. suney undi mus germechmikigwong wogge mud nenerqudde gherso- 

26. sunne youmbewong.” Sume [«V., = wucheme] gertub Mundo 

orbud. 


Fidelia A. H. Fielding. 
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Phonetic Transliteration 

1. Muwu'ndo chu'ntiim wo'mi ski'dumba'k biya'k Muwundona'g. 
Muwu'ndo 

2. mud chuntum ba'zu'g woto'ni dtbikana'g doda'i 

3. wiyu't chlpo'gi g’sttbeto. Mu'd-da'bi owo'n gd'gi wfl'chi- 

4. nida'I ninikwudu'. Ni siwa''tum. Ni chu'ntum Muwu'ndo 

niwoti'nemong 

5. wa'gi mud nibicho nida'i. Muwu'ndo dabi-woti'nemowu wo' mi ski' - 

6. dumba'k. Chu'nchi mud owo'n mudepa'wa do'ka taiondu'kskii 

gemti'du 

7 - do'ka geki'wu. ChipO'gi nuneba'iskutii wo'mi jogw'a'nch. Mud 

8. wi'gunch mud-da'bi bi'yo Muwundona'g. Chu'nchi g’tu'b Di'bl 

a'bud. 

9. Mud-da'bi owo'n gd'gi w&'chi nida'i ; doda'i wiyh't chipd'gi 

g’sfl'betd. 

10. Chu'nchi g’dngh'z wa'gi Muwu'ndo mus-wopu'dumun unda'i 

11. mus Muwii'ndd g’ti'nemdng. Muwundu wustu' yft Bomkfi'gi, do'ka 

ski'- 

12. dumba'k, wdngi'tuzug Na'giim wdtdhi's. Chu'nchi g’dngft'z wa'gi 

13. Muwu'ndo mus-pu'dumun unda'i mus-geti'nemdng. Ni wa'gi Mu- 

wu'ndd bi'yo 

14. yfida'i Bdmkft'gi nupu" ; yftda'i wa'gi wo'mi ski'dumba'k biyi'k 

Miiwundd- 

15. na'g. Nida'i mud owo'n dabi-mu'chunu mud ninikwudu' da'bi 

nupG". 

16. Muwu'ndo i'wo ; "Chu'nchi g’siwa'tum doka chu'nchi gekwu'gi 

17. bi'kidu'm w'd'mi jdgw'a'nch mu'chi.” Di'bi chi'mi a'ikikusyh' wa'gi 

wo'mi 

18. ski'dumba'k mus-biya'k doda'i na'gum Di'bi a'bud. Di'bi chipd'gi 

19. mu'chi wi'ktum wo'mi jdgwa'nch mud wi'gunch : taidndu'ksku 

20. Wang. Di'bi mud nini'kwuddu sa'suni. WG chi'mi aikikusyO' wa'gi 

mus 

21. wo'mi ski'dumba'k mus biya'k dibikana'g unda'i mus siwa" tumug. 

22. Mud da'bi owd'n geti'nemdng nida'i. Chu'nchi g’tu'b nida'i wfichi'mi 

23. doda'i di'bi ug mele'wiug do'ka ski'dumba'k. Sfl'mi mud chGwa'k 

24. Muwu'ndo. Muwu'ndo i'wo: ‘‘BiyG'nch Ni wd'mi ski'dumba'k 

wd'nizug sa'suni 

25. unda'i mus g’mi'chmikigwd'ng wa'gi mud ni'nikwudu' gesa'suni 

26. yG'mbiwd'ng.’’ Wfichi'mi g’tu'b Muwu'ndo a'bud. 
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Translation 

1. God wishes all people to come to Heaven. God 

2 . does not wish any one to go to Hell where 

3. the fire is terribly hot. No one can ever escape from 

4. that place, I am sorry. I wish God to help me, 

5. that I may not come thither. God can help all people. 

6. No one should swear nor lie, steal 

7. nor get drunk. Terribly evil are all these things. He who is not 

8. good cannot go to Heaven. You must stay where the Devil is. 

9. No one can escape from there, where the fire is terribly hot. 

10. You must pray that God shall hear you, so that 

11. God shall help you. God has made this world, and people 

12. and cattle belong to Him. You must pray that 

13. God may hear, so that He shall help you. Therefore, God came 

14. to this world to die ; here, in order that all people may go to Heaven. 

15. There, none can ever perish nor die. 

16. God says : “ You must repent and you must try 

17. to give up all evil things.” The Devil is always working so that all 

18. people shall come to where he, the Devil, is. The Devil is terribly 

19. evil ; he loves all things that are not good ; lying 

20. also. The Devil is never weary. He is always working so that 

21. all people shall go to Hell, where they will be sorry. 

22. No one can help you there. You must remain there forever, 

23. where there are many devils and people. Too many do not desire 

24. God. God says : “ Come unto me all people all (?) who are weary 

25. that He (^sic!) may strengthen you, so that you shall never be weary 

26. again.” You shall always remain where God is. 

Analysis 

In the analysis of the above text I have endeavored to give the 
derivation and to comment on the form of every Pequot word in the 
sermon. The following abbreviations have been used : Abn. = 
Abenaki; Del. = Lenape-Dela ware (from Lenape- English 

Dictionary ') ; Narr. = Narragansett; Pass. = Passamaquoddy ; Pen. 
= Penobscot ; RW. = Roger Williams’ Key into the Language of 
America. * The Abenaki material is taken from a lexicon of the 

'^Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society, I, 1827. Mr A. S. Gatschet 
collected a vocabulary from Narragansett Indians in Washington county, Rhode Island, 
in 1879. 
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modern dialect which I am at present engaged in preparing. Note 
that in Abenaki fi has the value of French nasal n in mon. The 
paragraph numbers refer to the line numbers of the text and trans- 
lation. 

1. MUwu' ndd, ‘God,’ appears in Del. Manitto-, Narr. manitto- 

wock, ‘ gods ’ ‘ (RW. p. 104). In modem Abn. the cognitive niada- 
hoiido means ‘ a devil.’ The Lenape-Mohican word for God was 
Patamawos, ‘ the one to whom one prays.’ Chu! ntUm, ‘ he desires ’ ; 
note the negative forms chu’yu' , 3d pers. sing., and chuwak 3d pers. 
pi., line 23. This stem is cognate with Abn. achowal-damen, ‘ he 
wishes.’ Wd'ml, ‘ all,’ Del. wdnie, ‘ all’ ; cf. Narr. wdntetedgun, ‘ all 
things ’ (RW. p. 1 1 5). Sk^dmnbd' k ‘ people ’ ; cf. Narr. skeetompa' - 
uog, ‘ men ’ ; eneskeetomp, ‘ man ’ (RW. pp. 49, 1 1 5). With the last 
form should be compared Pequot m, pi. inug,' man,’ Narr. nnin (RW, 
p. 44). In Mass, we find wosketomp and Pass. sPi’ tap, pi. skita'p- 
wuk. The last element of the word appears in Abn. abi-ohba, ‘ In- 
dian,’ and is identical with ~dpe in Del.; cf. lendpe, ‘ a man ’ ; ^ Biydk, 
they come ; cf. Del paan, Abn. paioft, ‘ come ’ ; and Ojibwe, nin-bi- 
ija, ‘ I come here’ ; also Narr. peeyduog, ‘they come’ ; peeyautch, 
‘let him come.’ MilwUndOnd' g, ‘to heaven,’ with loc. -g, I cannot 
find elsewhere. It is of course a derivative of ‘God.’ 

I find Munannock ‘ the Sun-god ’ in Narr. (RW. p. 79). 

2. ‘not’= Narr. wzu:/(RW. p. 48); Del. ; undoubt- 

edly the same stem as Abn. onda, Pen. anda, ‘ not.’ Bd'sii'g, 

‘ one, anyone cf. Narr. pawsuck (RW. pp. 43, 1 1 S) ; Abn. pdzego ; 
Ojibwe bejig, ‘one’ ; also Pequot bd'zUgwan, ‘one thing.’ Woto'nl, 
‘that he goes,’ subj., may contain the same stem with infixed t, as 
Del. aan, ‘to go’ ; cf. Narr. cuthomwock, ‘they go off’ (RW. 100). 
-Dibikdnd'g, the ‘ Devil-place,’ i. e. ‘ Hell,’ with loc. -g. The word 
jibdlko' ndgilg, ‘ to Hell,’ also occurs in Pequot. The first element, 
dV/n or jtbd'l, is undoubtedly cognate with Del. tsipey, ‘a spirit’ ; 
Abn. ckibai, ‘a ghost.’ Dodd' I, rel. ‘where.’ This word is do -\- 
dd'l. The first element = Abn. tbni, ‘ where,’ and dd! I is the locative 


* The Delaware words herein given are to be pronounced according to the German 
system of the Moravian missionaries. The Narragansett material is written according to 
Roger Williams’ own English phonology. 

“ Compare Prince in Amer. Jour. Philol., xxi, p. 295. 
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particle = Abn. tali ; cf. lines 14, 22. Pequot nidd'l ' there,’ yudd'l 
‘ here ’ = Abn. tii dali, yii dali, respectively. Cf. Narr. tonad, 
‘where’ (RW. p. 50). 

3. Wlyu’t, ‘fire,’ in De Forest’s Pequot vocabulary Narr. 
yoteg, ‘ at the fire,’ with loc. -g. This is unquestionably the same 
stem as Pass, skwut, Abn. skweda, Ojibwe iskofe, ‘ fire.’ Chlpdgl, 

‘ terrible ’ = Del. tschipinaquot, ‘ dreadful.’* G' sUbutO, ‘ hot,’ = Narr. 
kusbpita, ‘ hot ’ (RW. p. 81). The Ojibwe n-kijob, ‘ I am warm in 
a house,’ shows the same stem. Da' In, ‘ can,’ = Abn. tabi, ‘ enough ’; 
cf Abn. onda ndabi-wilawigin, ‘ I am not rich enough ’ ; also Del. 
tepi, ‘enough.’ Owd' n, ‘anyone ’; cf Del. auwen, Abn. awdm, Pen. 
aweni, Pass, win, Ojib. awenen, went, ‘ who ? ’ ‘ anyone.’ Gdgl, 
‘escape,’ ‘get out from,’ undoubtedly contains the same stem as 
Abn. kwaj-ek, kwaj-enihvi, ‘ outside ’ ; cf modem Minsi kwochemink. 
Wu'cJn, ‘from out of,’ is Abn. tiji, Narr. wnche (RW. p. iiS)> 

‘ from out of’ 

4. Ntdd'l ; see above under dddd'l. NtmkwUdfi' , ‘ever’ = »? 
mkwada' and is cognate with Abn. nikwonbi, ‘ now.’ Ni siwa'tum, 

‘ I am sorry ’ ; cf Abn. w'monja-siwaldamenofi, ‘ they begin to re- 
pent’; siwaldamzvohgan, ‘repentance.’ For ni, ‘I,’ cf Abn. and 
Pen. nia, Pass, nil, Del. ni, Narr. neen, etc. Niwotl'nlmbng, ‘ he helps 
me ’ ; «f = ‘ me,’ the objective prefix ; rt't? = ‘ he,’ suffix of 3d pers. 
sing.; the ending bng = ‘he’ is identical with Abn. -gon (cf nd-il- 
gon, ‘ he tells me ’ ; Abn.). For the stem wotlni, ‘ help,’ cf Narr. 
neen ktittdnnumons, ‘ I will help you’ (RW. p. 51). The Abn. form 
kdemongalmi, ‘ help me,’ contains the same stem. 

5. Wd'g, ‘ in order that,’ = Abn. waji, ‘ so that.’ NibVchd, ‘ I 
shall come,’ contains the same stem as Inyd’k, ‘ they come.’ The 
ending -cho is probably a sign of the future as in Abn. -ji in 
' nbaiohji, ‘ I shall come.’ The usual future particle in Mrs Field- 
ing’s dialect is mUs ; thus, mUs ni Inyt), I shall come ; see below, 
line 10. WotlnemOwu, ‘he helps him’ or ‘them.’ See above, 
niwOtl' nimong, line 4. Here we have the usual Algonquian objec- 
tive ending -owu, ‘ him ’; cf. Abn. n’ namiowoh, * I see him.’ 

6. Chunchi, ‘ must,’ strangely enough, is usually prefixed to the 
verbal subject, v/hich thus comes between it and the stem. ChUncld 

'See Prince in Proc. Amcr, Philos. Soc., XU, p. 29. 
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is cognate with Abn. achowi, ‘ must ’ ; cf. kd-achowi-losa, ‘ you 
must go.’ Madepd' wd, ‘ he swears ’ ; see below, in the Pequot 
Lord’s Prayer, mdt&wompawbngiin, ‘ temptation.’ The first syl- 
lable mud-, mat-, here undoubtedly represents the same stem as 
Pequot mu' chi, ‘ bad ’ ; see below, line 19, and cf. Abn. machdonkat, 
' he who curses.’ Mfidepd! wd, then, must mean ‘ he speaks evil.’ 
With -wa, ' speak,’ cf Abn. ona'2va. Pass, ad' we, ‘ speak.’ Do'kd, 
‘ and,’ clearly contains the same elements as Abn. ta, ‘ and ’ -p ka, 
seen in Abn. tondaka, ‘ where ? ’ ; Mass, kah, ‘ and.’ Td! lOndU' kskU, 
‘ he lies,’ cf Pequot tdldndVs, ‘ liar.’ I can find no cognate for this 
word. Gemu'dii, ‘ he steals,’ cf. Narr. kamootahick, ‘ thieves ’ 
(RW. p. 1 1 7); Abn. akui k'modnakan, ‘thou shalt not steal’; 
Del. kommot, ‘ steal.’ 

7. GeB'wU, ‘ he gets drunk.’ In the Salem Town Records, Lib. 
B. (Trenton, N. J.), “the Indian Interpreter” gives the phrase kee 
cakewus, ‘ thou art drunk,’ which is clearly a cognate here. The 
dialect of the “ Interpreter” is the curious white man’s Indian of the 
eighteenth century in New Jersey, which was used as a traders’ 
language in much the same way as the Chinook Jargon of the pres- 
ent day. The New Jersey Jargon was based on Lenape. Cf also 
Ojibwe nin giwashkwebi, ' I am drunk.’ NUnl-bd'iskiitii, ‘ evil,’ 
contains the same stem as Abn. eskawai ‘ evil,’ in eskawai msizekw, 

' evil eye ’; eskawawongan, ‘ envy.’ JOgwa'nch with inanimate plural 
ending in -ch as in Narr. sh. This is cognate with Abn. kagui. 
Pass, ke 'kw, ‘ thing, what ? ' Jbgwo'n is the sing, form in Pequot, 

‘ a thing, what ? ’ 

8. WV gUnch, ‘ good.’ WtgUn means ‘ good ’ as in Abn. w'ligen; 
Pass, w'lt^n, ‘ good.’ The ending -ch must have the force of a 
negative final like -wi in Abn. ohda w’Rgenwi, ‘ it is not good.’ This 
negative ending appears also in Pequot m/id rmgdti, ‘ not done. ’ Here 
I must call attention to the tendency of the Pequot to drop an orig- 
inal /, seen for example in ddi for da/f = Abn. ta/f. Thus we find 
in Del. wuliechen, ‘it is good.’ It is interesting to note that the 
Narr. gives wmiegan, ‘good,’ with n = l (RW. p. 135). Bi'yO, ‘he 
comes.’ See above, lines i, 5 ; Inyd' k and nitn'cho. G’tUb, ‘ you stay, 
remain ’ must be a derivative of the root db, ‘ sit, remain.’ The t is 
probably a phonetic infix between the prefix g’ of the 2d pers. and 
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the vowel of the stem. Cf. Abn. wd-abin, ‘ he sat.' For DUn, 
see above on dMnkand' g, line 2. Abfid, ‘ where he is,' is a parti- 
ciple of the verb ab, ‘ sit, stay,' with the usual Algonquian ending 
of the 3d pers. -Hd (Abn. -tt). We find also in Abn. abtl, 'where 
he sits.' 

10. G'bngu'z, ‘you pray,' with g’ pref. 2d pers. sing, -f bnguz, 
‘ pray ’ ; cf. Abn. winawonz-wigamigw, ‘ house of prayer ’ ; Del. 
wundangunsin, ‘ he prays for him.' Mas = sign of the future. See 
below, line 2 1 . This particle is seen also in Narr. moocenanipeeam, ‘ I 
will come ' (RW. 78) ; it may either precede or follow the subject 
of the verb ; it generally precedes a pronominal subject, thus, mas 
nl bi’yd, ‘ I will come,’ but we find also mus MawU'ndO gWnitnong, 
‘God will help you'; line ii. Wopa' dUmUn, ‘he shall hear.’ 
Wo = ‘ he ’ ; the stem pudant = ‘ hear ’ and -an is the definite ending 
as in Abn. riwajbnemen aivighigan, ‘ I have the book.’ In Pequot 
mpad'am means ‘ I hear.’ The stem is cognate with Del. pendamen, 
‘ he hears,’ and Abn. podawazina, ‘ let us take counsel.’ Undd'l is 
a conjunction ‘in order that’ 

11. Wasta' , ‘he made,’ I known no cognate for this. Yii, 
‘this’ ; cf Abn. yu, Vzss.yut, ‘this.’ Bomku'gi, ‘world,’ is a curi- 
ous word. The last part is undoubtedly aki, ‘ earth ’ ; cf Abn. 
and Pass, ki, ‘earth’ ; Narr. mittauke, ‘world’ (RW, p. 114). 

1 2. Wongitazag, ‘ all cattle.’ The first element must be ivd'vtl, 
‘ all.’ With gVtuzag cf Narr. netasuog, ‘ cattle ’ (RW. p. 95). 
NdgUm, ‘ he,’ is cognate with Del. nekama, Pass, negum, and Abn. 
ag’ma, ‘ he, she, it.’ WotdhVs, ‘they are,’ is a compound of wo = 
prefix of 3d pers. + infixed I before vowel of the root as in g’tab 
(see above, line 8 ) -t- the root 0 + is, pi. ending. This s, however, 
is invariably used for inanimates in Narr. 

14. Yudd'l, lit. ‘ in this’ ; see above, line 2, under dddd'l. Napti’ , 

‘ that he may die ’ ; cf Narr. nipwi-maw, ‘ he is dead ’ (RW. p. 
i66)-, kimmippaunhn, ‘you perish’ (RW. p. 118). The usual 
Narr. root for ‘ die ’ is seen in kitonckquean, ‘ when you die ’ ; cf 
Abn. n bowohgan, ‘ death ; n' bcnvitbelomon, ‘ he is condemned to 
death.’ 

15. Ma'chana, ‘he perishes’; cf Abn. machina, ‘he is dead,’ 
the usual form. Ninikwuda' , ‘ever,’ or with 7nud, ‘not,’ ‘never’; 
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see above, line 4. I'wd, ‘he says,’ contains the same stem as Abn. 
-dam, ' he says it.’ I find also Pequot iwas, ‘ say it.’ 

16. Gikwfi' gl, ‘you try’; cf. nt kwii'gi, ‘I try’; this is the 
same as Abn. n'gwagwajl, ‘ I will tiy.’ 

17. Bl’kidUhn, ‘give up,’ is cognate with Abn. nd-abagidam, 
‘ I renounce, give up ; void excrement.’ 

19. Mu' chi, ‘bad’; cf. Abn. maji. Pass, mechi, Del. matschi, 
‘ bad.’ See above, line 6, under mudipd' wa. Chimi, ‘ always’ = 
Del. metschimi, ‘soon, presently’; Abn. majemiwi, Pass, mechimiu', 
‘ always.’ AlJAkUsyu' , ‘ he works,’ is undoubtedly cognate with Abn. 
aloka, ‘ work ’ {alkl — alokd). For the elision of the I, see above, 
line 8, under vn'glin. WV ktUm, ‘ he loves,’ is cognate with Abn. 
n'wigi-ba-losa, ‘ I would like to go.’ In Del. also we find wingi, 
‘fain, gladly.’ The Narr. weekan, ‘ sweet, pleasant ’ (RW. p. 141), 
is probably cognate here. 

20. Wang, ‘ also,’ is clearly cognitive with Del. woak, ‘ and, 
also.’ See on line 26. Note the repetition of the future particle 
mils here. 

21. Siwd'HUmUg, ‘they (-^) are sorry.’ See line 4, under 
siwd'tfim. 

22. WuchVmt is the long form of chttm; see line 17. 

23. Di'ihUg, ‘devils,’ pi. of di(n ; see line 2. Mitl'xtARg, 
‘many,’ is the same stem as Abn. msal-ok, ‘many,’ Pen. m'seluk, 
Del. macheli (Peq. /= Abn. and Pen. j). Su'mi, ‘too many’; cf 
Del. ivsami, Abn. w'zohmi, ‘too many.’ Chuwd'k, ‘they desire.’ 
See chilntum, line i . The negative is included in this word by means 
of the w ; chu-iv-ak. See above on line 8. 

24. Biyunch, ‘come ye’; pi. with ch = s (see line 12, s. v. 
wMdhts). This ending appears in Abn. as -ogw ; wajonogw, ‘have 
ye ! ’ Wo'nlzUg, ‘ all,’ seems to me to be a plural participial form of 
wb'mi. I write wb'filzUg instead of Mrs Fielding’s wounzug on the 
authority of another Pequot. Sd'sUnl, ‘ are weary ’ ; cf glsd'sUnl, 
line 25, and Narr. nissowanishkatitnen, ‘I am weary’ (RW. p. 75). 

I would rather expect here a plural ending sd'sfinlg or sd'sUnliig in 
this construction. The stem is identical with Abn. n’zaodo, ‘ I am 
tired.’ The Pequot sd'sUnl is merely a reduplication. 

25. G' michmtkigwb' ng, ‘he strengthens thee.’ The objective 
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prefix of the 2d pers. is g' . The suffix -ong = ‘ he,’ as in line 
4 ; nvivoti' nemong. The root niichniiki undoubtedly contains the 
Abn. m’hki, ‘strong,’ as in m' hksanowongan, ‘strength.’ Here 
again we see the omission of /, as in wigun. Gesd'sHnl ; see 
above, line 24, under sa'sUnl. 

26. Yu'mlnwo' ng, ‘ again ’ ; yu, ‘ this,’ + niH, ‘ time ’ (?) + wong 
= Del. woak, ‘also.’ See above, line 20, under wdng. 

The following attempt which I have made to restore Saltonstall’s 
extremely mutilated version of the Lord’s Prayer in Pequot' will 
probably be of interest to students of Algonquian philology : 

Saitonstair s Lord's Prayer 

Co shunongone ihe suck kuck abot. Na naw ui e coom shaw ims 
nuskspe coue so wunk. Kuck sudamong peamook. Ecook Aiootoomo- 
mon ukkee tawti ee 00k ungow. A geescuck mee se nam eyew kee suck 
askesuck mysput honegan. A quon to mi nun namat to omp pa won 
ganuksh no. Awe ah goon to mi nad macha Chook quoe a guck, ah 
greead macon jussuon mattum paw oon ganuck puk kqueaw hus nawn 
woochet. Matchetook kee kucks sudamong, cumme eke go wonk, ah 
koont seek coomsako oh woonk. Mackeeme mackeme Beats. 

Corrected Version 

Kh'lun wongona'i ki'zukuk a'bud. Nanawa'i kumsa'wimsen wuskespi' 
k’wi'zuwo'nk. Kukshdamo'ng pi'miik. KukiwCitumumun uki'k yfl-da'i 
iwiik unga'uwa ki'zukuk. Misi-nan yu kizuk aski'zuk nu'phwoni’gan (?)• 
Akwontoma'inun n’matowompawonganu'kS. Newawaguntomaina, nad- 
muchichiikwoeguk. Akwi adwakonjiiswon matumpawonganuk. Pukwia- 
husnan wfichi muchetuk. Ki kiiksudamong kemikigowonk ka kwontsi 
kiimsakwowonk. Michimi michimi iiits. 

Literal Translation 

Our (inch) Father above in Heaven who is. Therefore we honor 
highly Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will on earth here be as 
in Heaven. Give to us this day daily our bread. Forgive us our tres- 
passes ; as we forgive those who do us evil. Do not lead us into evil. 
Save us from evil. Thine is the kingdom, thine is the strength and great 
thy power. Forever, forever let it be. 


1 Published in De Forest’s Indians of Connecticut, p. 39. 
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KiVsfin is the inch ist pers. pi. poss. of ‘our father’ from u^, 
‘father’ ; in Munsee the form is more correctly given nuchwenah 
with the excl. form (“Munsee Prayer Book’’). The Mass, form 
also is nuhcn. Wongdtid'l is Abn. agudai, ‘above.’ Kizuk, for 
‘heaven,’ is also Mass, kesukqut, ‘in heaven.’ For AbTid, see 
above, line 8. Ndndwa'l must be na-na-ai, i. e., the demonstr. 
reduplicated, -f- ai = Abn. ali, ‘thus.’ Kumsdwlrnsen, inch ist pers. 
ph; same stem as in Abn. msal-ok, ‘many,’ viz., ‘we magnify.’ 
WdskespV , ‘ highly,’ has the elements of Abn. uskidadenna, ‘ up, on 
high,’ and spi, seen in Abn. spegiskwa, ‘ in heaven.’ K'wi' zuwbnk is 
Mass, kuwesuonk, ‘thy name’; Abn. k' wizowongan. Kiiksudd- 
mong, ‘ thy kingdom,’ cogn. with Mass, ketassiitanionk, ‘ thy power.’ 
Phniik, ‘ shall come.’ There is no optative ending here in -is as we 
should expect ; cf. ifds, ‘ let it be.’ Kukiwutumuniun, ‘ thy will ’ or 
‘ power ’ = Mass, kukketawutamoonk, ‘ thy kingdom.’ Cf. Munsee 
kekiyoowaukim, ‘ thy kingdom.’ [7kik, ‘ on earth ’ ; Abn. pik. Yu 
dal, see above, line 2 . Iwdk, ‘ it shall be,’ with inanimate ^-end- 
ing. Ungd'iiwd, ‘ like, as,’ cf. Del. elgiqtd, ‘ similar to.’ Mtsi-ndn, 

‘ give to us ’ ; cf. mod. Pequot mV zfim nt, ‘ give me.’ Yfi, ‘ this ’ ; 
kizTik, ‘ day ’ ; same word as ‘ heaven, sky.’ Askizfik must be adj. 

‘ daily ’ ; cf. Mass, asckesukokish, ‘ daily.’ I have read 7tjVpi'iwdnV - 
gdn, ‘ our (excl.) bread ’ for Saltonstall’s impossible 7iiysput hoTie- 
gd7t. Cf. Del. achpoa7i, Abn. abbo7i, ‘bread.’ The mod. Pequot 
word is tiiki'DiV gd7i. Akwd7itd77idl7iii77i, ‘ forgive us ’ {^7iti7i = ‘ us ’). 
Cf. Mass. akquoa7itaniaii7iea7i. N' 77idti>xiim7ipd%vb7igd7mks , ‘our tres- 
passes’ ; note the stem 77iat-muchi ; see above, line 6. Cf. Mass. 
7umi77iatcheseo7igash. Note the pi. -s for the inanimate. The loca- 
tive -k precedes the pi. ending. Newdwdgii7itd77idl7ia, ‘ as we for- 
give ’ ; the casus pe7ide7is ‘ as,’ in this case, is expressed by the over- 
hanging vowel a-, cf. Abn. losaa7ia, ‘when I go,’ from losa, ‘go.’ 
Nadi/iilchlchttkwdtguk, ‘ those who do us evil ’ ; ‘ us ’ excl.; 

7/iitchi = ‘ evil ’ ; -iik = pi. ending ; cf. Mass. 77iatche7ie7mkqtieagig. 
Saltonstall’s ah gree is impossible ; it must be dkwi, ' do not ’ ; cf. 
Abn. akivi, prohibitive particle ; Mass, ahquc. AdzvdkoTijiiswbTi, 

‘ lead us not ’ ; neg. expressed by the inherent w (see above, line 8). 
This seems to be a cognate with Del. takachsm, ' lead,’ Mdtd77t- 
p0wo7igd7iuk, ‘ into evil ’ ; ~uk = ‘ into.’ For 77iat- cf. above, line 6, 
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and vidtOwbmpdivonganliks. Pukzihahusndn, ‘ save us ; cf. Mass. 
pohquokzimssinnean, ‘ save us.’ Wiicht, ‘ from out of ; see above, 
line 3. Muchetfik ; Mass, niatchitut, ‘evil,’ in loc. The Mass, 
makes its loc. in final t instead of k or g. KemifngOwonk, ‘thy 
strength’; see above on gemichmikigwbng, line 25. Kd, ‘and = 
Mass, kah, as opposed to mod. Pequot do' kd, ‘ and ; kwontsl, 

‘ great ’ = mod. Pequot gtincht, ‘ great ’ ; Abn. and Pass, k chi. 
Kiwisdkwowbnk, ‘thy power,’ contains the root of Del. saktma, 
‘chief’; Abn. sdhgino. Mlchhni — mod. Pequot wuchhni ; see 
above, line 22. luts is an optative form of the verb ‘to be’ ; ‘let 
it be.’ For the ending -ts, cf. Abn. -j: ni alaj, ‘ let it be.’ 

Mrs Fielding’s dialect is evidently in a state of decay. She 
has apparently lost the 2d pers. pi., as she uses the 2d pers. sing, 
throughout the sermon which is intended to be preached to more 
than one person. The negative ending in the verb is also obsoles- 
cent. The pronunciation of the language, moreover, has quite 
naturally been affected by the use of English in daily life for several 
generations. We must regard Mr Speck’s modern Pequot idiom, 
in the words of an old Abenaki to whom some of this material has 
been submitted, as more or less “ White Man’s Indian.” It is none 
the less a most interesting specimen of a language which can hardly 
survive longer than ten years. 

Death Song 

The following death song, sung to Mr Speck by an aged Pequot, 
is, in my opinion, a genuine native musical survival. It has much 
the same character as the Omaha death-song recorded by Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher.' 



1 Omaha Indian Music, published by the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, p. 79* 
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Translation 

Here I am. To the spirit land I am coming. I shall pass away. 

The form lii ncnc-iindd’ I seems to be poetical lengthening of n\ 
Tinddl, ‘ I am,’ from the stem d'l, ‘to be cf. Abn. id ndai, ‘ I am.’ 
Jibd'iokc' consists of jtbci'i, ‘spirit,’ + oke’ , ‘land’; Abn. chibai-aki. 
NtkVpid'l, ‘ I am coming.’ The element ki denotes duration, as in 
Abn. kiwi-hdonda, ‘ as he looks.’ I can find no cognate for strJift, 
but the singer declared it to mean ‘die, pass away.’ 


Glossary of the Pequot Words in this Article^ 


Abud 8 

Doka 6 

Adwakonjuswon LP 

Dukwang Intr. 

Aikikusyu 17 

Gekiwu 7 

Akwi LP 

Gekwugi 16 

Akwontomainun LP 

Gemichmikigwong 25 

Askizuk LP 

Gemudu 6 

Ba’zug 2 

Gesiwa‘tum i6 

Bazugwon N. 2 

Gesubeto 3 

(Ni)bicho 5 

Getinemong ii 

Bikidum 17 

Getub 8 

Biyak i 

Gituzug 12 

Biyo 8 

Gogi 3 

Biyunch 24 

G’onguz 10 

Bomkugi 11 

Gunchi N. LP. 

Chimi 1 7 

Gwunsnag Intr. 

Chipogi 3 

In N. I 

Chunchi 6 

luts LP 

Chuntum i 

Iwas 15 

Chuwak 3 

Irvo 16 

Chuyu N. I 

Iwuk LP 

Dabi 3 

Ka IT 

Dibi 8 

Kemikigewonk LP 

Dibikanag 2 

Kizuk LP 

Dibiug 23 

Kizukuk LP 

Dodai 2 

Kukiwutumumun LP 


^ The numbers refer to the lines of the sermon ; a number preceded by X. indicates 
the philological remark on that line ; the Pequot Lord’s Prayer ; N.LP indicates 

the philological comments on the Lord’s Prayer. Intr. denotes Mr Speck’s Introduc- 
tion. 
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Kuksudamong LP 

Sasun i 20 

Kurasakwowonk LP 

Sechu Song 

KumSawimsen LP 

Sivva'tum 4 

Kubun LP 

Siwa'tumug 21 

Kwizinvonk LP 

Skidumbak i 

Kwontsi LP 

Sumi 23 

Matumpawonganuk LP 

Taiondis N. 6 

Wetewiug 23 

Taionduksku 6 

Michimi LP 

Tukunigan N. LP 

Misi-nan LP 

Ukik LP 

Mizum ni N. LP 

Undai 10 ; 12 

Muchetuk LP 

Ungauwa LP 

Muchi 17 

Us LP 

Muchunu 15 

Wagi 5 

Mud 2 

Wang 20 

Mudepawa 6 

(Mud) wigata N. 8 

Muhiganiug Intr. 

Wigunch 8 

Mus 12 

Wiktum 19 

Muw-undo I 

Wiyut 3 

Muwundonag i 

Womi I 

Nadmuchechukwoeguk LP 

Wongituzug 12 

Nagum 12 

Wongonai LP 

Kanawai LP 

Wonizug, 24 

NematowompawonganukS LP 

Wopudumun 10 ; 12 

Newawaguntomaina LP 

Wotine N. 4 

Ni 4 

(Ni)wotinemong 4 

Nidai 4 

Wotinemowu 5 

Nikipiai Song 

WotohiS 12 

Nineneundai Song 

Wotoni 2 

Ninikwudu 4 

AVuchi 3 

Nunebaibkutu 7 

Wuchimi 22 

Nu‘powonigan LP 

AVuskespi LP 

Nupu 15 

AAMstu II 

O'von 3 

N. 3 

Pimuk LP 

AM 1 1 

Pudum N. 10 

AMdai 14 

Pukwiahusnan LP 

A'umbhvong 26 



A FEW AMERICAN STRING FIGURES AND TRICKS 
By ALFRED C. HADDON 

If an apology be due for offering so small a number of string 
figures and tricks from America, my excuse must be that the 
opportunity for learning them was very limited. It is known that 
string figures abound on the continent, and now a beginning has 
been made, it is hoped that many more will be published by other 
observers. 

The method of recording these figures has been fully described 
by Dr W. H. R. Rivers and myself in Man} where a dozen Melan- 
esian examples are given. I here repeat the sections of that paper 
which deal with the terminology and manipulation : 

We employ the term " string figures ” in those cases in which it is in- 
tended to represent certain objects or operations. The “cat’s cradle’’ 
of our childhood belongs to this category. “ Tricks ” are generally knots 
or complicated arrangements of the string which run out freely when 
pulled. Sometimes it is difficult to decide which name should be applied. 

A piece of smooth, pliable string should be selected which is not liable 
to kink. A length of about 6 ft. 6 in. (2 meters) is usually the most 
suitable ; the ends should be tied in a reef knot, and the ends trimmed. 
A spliced, knotless string would be best of all.“ 

Terminology. — A string passed over a digit is termed a loop. A loop 
consists of two strings. Anatomically, anything on the thumb aspect of 

' October, 1902, No. lOg, p. 146. 

2 My friend Dr A. Sheridan Lea, F.R.S., has kindly sent me the following descrip- 
tion of the method of making a “long splice’’ : 

“The ends of a rope, or of a string when the latter is made of distinct strands 
twisted together, as is the case with all ropes, maybe united so that the join is practically 
no thicker than the rest of the rope or string. This is done by means of what sailors call 
a ‘ long splice.’ To make a long splice : (AVVrf) Unlay the strands of each end of the 
rope or string, for a distance rather longer than half the desired length of the splice, 
taking care not to destroy the corkscrew-like twists of the several strands. Then inter- 
lace or ‘ marry ’ the strands, as shown in figure 5, i, by putting each strand of one end 
of the rope symmetrically in between two strands of the other end. { Second ) Bring 
the ends of the string closely together so that strands I and 2 (and therefore also the 
other strands) touch each other as shown in figure S, il. Then, leaving strands 1 and 2 
in the position shown, unlay strand 3 backwards toward A and fill up the space thus 
made by laying strand 4 into the place of strand 3. This is easily done if the twist has 
not been taken out of the several strands. Next unlay strand 5 toward B, and, as in 
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the hand is termed “radial,” and anything on the little-finger side is 
called ‘ ‘ ulnar, ’ ’ thus every loop is composed of a radial string and an 
ulnar string. By employing the terms thumb, index, middle-finger, ring- 
finger, little finger, and right and left, it is possible to designate any one 
of the twenty strings that may extend betsv'een the two hands. 

A string lying across the front of the hand is a palmar string, and 
one lying across the back of the hand is a dorsal string. 

Sometimes there are two loops on a digit, one of which is nearer the 
finger-tip than the other. Anatomically, that which is nearer to the 
point of attachment is “proximal,” that which is nearer the free end is 
“distal.” Thus, of two loops on a digit, the one which is nearer the 
hand is the proximal loop, that which is nearer the tip of the digit is the 
distal loop ; similarly we can speak of a proximal string and a distal 
string. 

In all cases various parts of the string figures are transferred from one 
digit or set of digits to another or others. This is done by inserting 
a digit (or digits) into certain loops of the figure and then restoring the 
digit (or digits) back to the original position, so that they bring with it 
(or them) one string or both strings of the loop. This operation will be 
described as follows : “ Pass the digit into such and such a loop, take up 

the case of strands 3 and 4, lay up strand 6 into the space left by strand 5. The string 
will now have the appearance shown in figure 5, ll. ( Third ) Knot strands 1 and 2 
together by a simple overhand knot (the first half of an ordinary reef-knot), as shown in 
figure 5, in, and pull the knot tight so that it lies flush with the surface of the string. 
Knot strands 3 and 4, and 5 and 6, together similarly to strands i and 2. (^Fourth) 
Pass the end of strand i over the strand next to it (n in figure in), and under the next 



Fig. 5. — Method of making the “ long splice.” 


strand but one (<5 in figure ill) and pull tight. Do the same with the end of strand 2 by 
passing it over r and under d in figure iii and pull tight. Pass the end of strand I once 
or twice again over and under the strands next to b toward A, and do the same with strand 
2, working it toward B in figure iii. Then finish off strands 3, 4, and 5, 6, in a way exactly 
similar to that given above for strands I and 2. {^Fifth ) Roll the splice between two 
hard flat surfaces. Stretch the splice thoroughly by a prolonged steady pull ; cut off the 
protruding ends of the strands close to the string, and the splice is finished.” 
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such and such a string, and return.” In rare cases a string is taken up 
between thumb and index. A digit may be inserted into a loop from the 
pro.ximal or distal side, and in passing to a given loop the digit may pass 
to the distal or proximal side of other loops. We use these expressions 
as a general rule instead of “over and under,” “above and below,” 
because the applicability of the latter terms depends on the way in which 
the figures are held. If the figures are held horizontally, “ over and 
above ’ ’ will correspond as a general rule to the distal side, while ‘ ‘ under 
and below ’ ’ will correspond to the proximal side. In some cases when 
there is no possibility of confusion, we have used the shorter terminology. 

A given string may be taken up by a digit so that it lies on the front 
or palmar aspect of the finger, or so that it lies on the back or dorsal 
aspect. In nearly all cases it will be found that when a string is taken up 
by inserting the digit into the distal side of a loop, the string will have 
been taken up by the palmar aspect, and that the insertion into the prox- 
imal side of the loop involves taking up the string by the dorsal aspect of 
the digit. 

Other operations involved are those of transferring strings from one 
digit to another and dropping the strings from a given digit or digits. 

The manipulation consists of a series of movements, after each of 
which the figure should be extended by drawing the hands apart and 
separating the digits. In some cases in which this would interfere wuth 
the formation of the figure, a special instruction will be given that the 
figure is not to be extended. Usually it is advisable to keep the loops as 
near the tips of the digits as possible. 

There are certain opening positions and movements which are com- 
mon to many figures. To save trouble these may receive conventional 
names ; the use of these will soon be apparent, but it is better to repeat 
descriptions than to run any risk of obscurity. 

Position I . — This name may be applied to the position in which the 
string is placed on the hands when beginning the great majority of the 
figures. 

Place the string over the thumbs and little fingers of both hands so 
that on each hand the string passes from the ulnar side of the hand round 
the back of the little finger, then between the little and ring fingers and 
across the palm ; then betvv'een the index and thumb and round the back 
of the thumb to the radial side of the hand. When the hands are drawn 
apart the result is a single radial thumb-string and a single ulnar little- 
finger string on each hand with a string lying across the palm. 

This position differs from the opening position of the English cat’s 
cradle in which the string is wound round the hand so that one string lies 
across the palm and two across the back of the hand with a single radial 
index string and a single ulnar little-finger string. 

Opening A . — This name may be applied to the manipulation w'hich 
forms the most frequent starting point of the various figures. Place string 
on hands in Position I. With the back of the index of the right hand 
take up from proximal side (or from below) the left palmar string and 
return. There will now be a loop on the right index, formed by strings 
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passing from the radial side of the little finger and the ulnar side of the 
thumb of the left hand, i. e., the radial little-finger strings and the ulnar 
thumb strings respectively. 

With the back of the index of left hand take up from proximal side (or 
from below) the right palmar string and return, keeping the index with 
the right index loop all the time so that the strings now joining the loop 
on the left index lie within the right index loop. 

The figure now consists of six loops on the thumb, index, and little 
finger of the two hands. The radial little-finger string of each hand crosses 
in the center of the figure to form the ulnar index strings of the other hand, 
and similarly the ulnar thumb string of one hand crosses and becomes the 
radial index string of the other hand. 

The places where the strings cross in the center of the figure may be 
termed the crosses of Opening A. 

Tuktuqdjung. Cariboo or Reindeer. {Eskimo!) 

Opening A . — Pass index finger of right hand distal to the little- 
finger loop, and passing round the ulnar side of that loop, bring it 
up from the proximal side into the thumb loop, and with the index 
finger pointing downward, take up with the back of the index finger 
the radial thumb string and return. There are now two loops on 
the right index and a twisted loop on the thumb. Let go right 
thumb. Pass right index finger to the radial side of the right 
little-finger loop and return, giving it a twist. Pass right thumb 
into the right double index loop from the proximal side and ex- 
tend those loops slightly. Remove loop from left index finger and 
pass it from the distal side through the double loop on the right 
index finger and thumb, and proximal to the two radial strings, and 
return the loop to the left index, passing these two strings on their 
radial side. Drop the double loop on the right index and thumb. 
Let go left thumb and extend the figure by drawing the hands 
apart and separating widely the two strings that pass from one 
hand to the other. 

This figure was first described and figured by Dr Franz Boas 
indeed, so fai as I am aware, it was the first description of a string 
puzzle published by any anthropologist. Dr Boas demonstrated 
this figure to me and has kindly given me permission to republish 
it. The figure apparently is intended to represent the side view of 
a reindeer’s antler. 

t “The Game of Cat’s Cradle,” Internal. Archiv fur Ethnograpkie, I, l888, pp. 
329-230, fig. I. 
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Dressing a Skin. (Tlmnpson Indians, British Columbia.) 

Opening A. — Release little fingers and allow the loop thus 
released to hang down. With a swinging motion throw this loop 
over the remaining strings so that it falls over their radial side. 

Pass each thumb into its own loop distal to the corresponding 
string of the former little-finger loop and extend the figure. 

This and the following figure were learned by Mr Harlan I. 
Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
when on the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, and are illustrated by 
him in the Memoirs of the American Museum of Natter al History} 
Mr Smith kindly taught me these two figures and permitted me to 
publish descriptions of them. 

Pitching a Tent. (Thompson Indians}) 

Position I. — Take up with the right index the transverse string 
on the left palm from its proximal side, give it one twist and return. 
Pass the left index through the right index loop from the distal 
side and take up the transverse palmar string of the right hand from 
the proximal side and return through the loop. Drop the thumb 
and little-finger loops of the right hand and pull the hands apart. 

This figure is precisely the same as that known in Torres straits 
as the “ fish-spear.” ^ 

Crow’s Feet. (Cherokee}) 

Opening A, but with central loop on the middle fingers instead 
of on the index fingers. Close together the four fingers of each 
hand and insert them into the thumb loop from the distal side and 
transfer the radial thumb string to the ulnar side of the little 
fingers. Extend the figure. Pass each thumb over the radial 
index-finger string and into the middle-finger loop from the proximal 
side. Release middle fingers. By this manipulation the middle- 
finger loop has been transferred to the thumb. Transfer the loop 
on the back of each hand to its respective middle finger. Pass 
each radial little-finger string from the proximal side through 
middle-finger loop and replace on ulnar side of little finger. A 

' Vol. II; Anthropology, vol. I, “The Thompson Indians of British Columbia,” by 
James Teit, edited by Franz Boas ; fig. 270, p. 282. 

“^See Man, op. cit., 1902, p. 149. 
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string passes from the ulnar side of one little finger to the other ; 
transfer this over the little fingers to their radial side. Release 
thumbs and draw tight. 

This figure was taught to me by a Pullman porter of European, 
negro, and Cherokee parentage. 

Threading a Closed Loop. (^Omaha, Pawnee, Kwakiutl) 

Take a piece of string about eighteen inches in length, and, be- 
ginning a few inches from one end, twist the middle portion of the 
string three or four times round the left thumb in the direction 
toward the body. Then make a loop which projects outward be- 
tween the thumb and index finger of the left hand, and hold it 
between those digits. Drop this end of the stnng and take up the 
other about half an inch from its extremity with the index finger and 
thumb of the right hand. Make movements as if threading the loop 
with this point of the string. Suddenly slip the string round the 
point of the left thumb and it will appear as if the loop had been 
threaded by the string held in the right hand. 

This trick is well known to Europeans and it occurs in Japan. 
Mr Francis LaFlesche, the talented Omaha collaborator with Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, told me that this puzzle was known to the 
Omaha and Pawnee. 

Dr Franz Boas has informed me that he has found this trick 
among the northwest tribes of America. There are two shamanis- 
tic societies among the Kwakiutl. This trick is used to identify 
the members of one of these societies when they hold their secret 
meetings in the forest. The members of the other society are 
recognized by another trick : They employ a little stick, to the 
middle of which a string is fastened. The toggle is put in the 
mouth and when the mouth is opened the stick appears to perforate 
the tongue. I understand this is accomplished by means of a sec- 
ond piece of wood secreted in the mouth and placed in a suitable 
position with the tongue. 

An Omaha String Trick 

Hold the left hand pointing away from the body, thumb upper- 
most. Suspend the string loop on the thumb of the left hand so 
that there is one depending palmar string and one depending string 
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on the back of the hand. Pass the right index, with its point away 
from the body, under the palmar string and between the thumb and 
index of the left hand, and take up the dorsal string from the 
distal side and bring out a loop on the proximal side of the palmar 
string; give this loop a twist, clockwise, and pass it over the index 
finger of the left hand and draw tight. Perform the same manipu- 
lation betw’een the index and middle fingers of the left hand and 
place the twisted loop on the middle finger, and so on for the 
remaining fingers of the left hand. Release the left thumb and pull 
the palmar string ; the knots will then run out. 

This trick, which is precisely the same as mokeis of Murray 
island, Torres straits,^ and which also has been shown to me by 
a Japanese, was taught to me by Mr LaFlesche. The Omaha also 
know the trick of taking a ring which is threaded on a loop the 
ends of which are fastened. 

The Na-ash-klo or String Figures of the Navaho 

When visiting Chicago in October, 1901, I was able, through 
the good offices of Dr George A. Dorsey, to see something of 
two old Navaho men who happened to be passing through that 
city. I very soon found that they were well acquainted with string 
figures, but, owing to shortness of time, I was able to learn only 
half a dozen of them. I showed several Papuan string figures and 
tricks to the two Navaho, and they were particularly delighted with 
the tricks called lewer and monan, which they learned after consider- 
able difficulty. I can not tell whether they have remembered these 
two tricks ; but the fact is here recorded that they have been taught 
to two Navaho men. Dr Dorsey very kindly had the photographs 
which illustrate this paper taken for me by the Museum photog- 
rapher. (See plate xv.) 

On my return to New York in December, 1901, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr A. M. Tozzer, who had just returned from 
an ethnological expedition to New Mexico. He too had discovered 
the prevalence of these puzzles among the Navaho and had recorded 
the names of twenty-six, of which he had made rough sketches. 
Following is a list of those for which Mr Tozzer had English names. 

“ Carrying wood ” is the only one he had learned to make. 

^Compare A/an, op. cit., p. 152. 
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Man, denne. 

Sternum with ribs, ai-yit. 

Woman’s belt, sis. 

Carrying wood, chiz-jb-yet-li. 

Bow, af-ti. 

Arrow, ka. 

Hogan (or Navaho hut), hogan. 
Two hogans, naki-Jiogan, or af- 
sa-hogan. 

Sand-painting figure, ''os-shis-chi. 


Coyote (prairie wolf), ma-i. 
Owl, nas-ja. 

Bird’s nest, a-to. 

Horned toad, na-a-sho-i-di-cKizi. 
Butterfly, ga-hi-ki. 

Star, so-a-hinafsan-'^ti-i. 

Large star, sd'-so. 

Two stars, sd'-hi-tere. 

Many stars, sd'-tlani. 

Lightning, atsinil-klish. 


If the completed figure is carefully released from the hands and 
placed on the lap, and the two lateral strings are picked up about 
the center and pulled apart, it will be found that the figure immedi- 
ately becomes untangled. 

The general name for these figures is na-ash-klo, according to 
Mr Tozzer. The term na signifies a “continuous movement’’; 
ash is “I,” and klo is the root word of “ weaving.’’ Perhaps “ con- 
tinuous weaving” would be a fair translation of the Navaho word. 

The Navaho (Navajo of the Spaniards) term themselves Dlnnlf 
which simply means “men” or “the men.” 


HOGAN 

Hold the left hand with the fingers pointing upward. Pass the 
string over the index and middle fingers of the left hand, allowing 
a long loop to hang down from its palmar aspect. Place the right 
hand within the long loop from below, pass the index finger of the 
right hand between the index and middle fingers of the left hand, 
and take up from above the dorsal string and pull it out between 
the fingers as far as it will go toward the right, letting the long loop 
slip over the back of the right hand. Draw tight. Place the 
right hand within the long loop from below ; pass the right thumb 
and index distal to the short transverse string ; take up the two 
strings immediately betw'een the index and middle fingers of the 
left hand and draw toward the right so that the loop on the back 
of the right hand slips over the hand and over the two central 
strings. Draw tight. 

There are now a knot and four strings lying along the palm of 
the left hand, two central strings which pass between the index and 
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middle fingers, and two lateral strings. Pass the long ulnar lateral 
string over the little finger and the corresponding radial lateral 
string over the thumb. With the thumb and index of the right 
hand pick up the transverse string of the knot on the palm of the 
left hand and draw it gently toward the right. 

TWO HOGANS 

Opening A. — With the mouth take hold of the two crosses of 
the figure. Drop off the hands all the strings except the little 
finger (or ulnar) string. Pass both hands from below through the 
triangle thus formed, and take up with thumbs and indices the 
loop that has been dropped from the thumb, bringing it over 
the transverse string and toward the face so as to form an ob- 
long. Insert the little fingers in the oblong from the distal side, 
but to the outside of the two strings which form a triangle whose 
apex is in the mouth, and take up on the backs of the little fingers 
the sides of this triangle. Draw the little fingers apart as far as 
they will go, releasing the mouth strings at the same time. Hold 
the middle point of the two central strings with the mouth and 
place the hands side by side, thumbs outermost. (See plate xv, 
figure I.) 

To convert this figure into a single hogan, release the mouth 
strings and the little finger of one hand and draw tight. 

CARRYING WOOD 

opening A. — Pass the thumb and index of each hand distal to 
the index loop and insert into little-finger loop from the proximal 
side. Release little fingers. Each little-finger loop is now trans- 
ferred to the thumb and index of their respective hands. 

Pass the proximal (that is, the original) loop of each thumb and 
index over the loop just transferred on to the palmar side of those 
digits and gently extend the figure. Insert each thumb from the 
distal side into the radial of the two loops between the thumb and 
index and extend the figure. 

The two central strings that lie side by side represent the carry- 
ing band of the Navaho ; the other strings represent the wood that 
is being carried. (See plate xv, figure 2.) 
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MANY STARS 

Opening A . — Pass each thumb distal to the index loop and 
take up the radial little-finger string from the proximal side and re- 
turn. Pass each middle finger distal to the index loop and take up 
the ulnar thumb string from the proximal side and return. Release 
thumbs. Pass each thumb through the index loop from the distal 
side and take up from the proximal side the ulnar little-finger string 
and return through the index loop. Release little fingers. Trans- 
fer the middle-finger loop of each hand to the thumb and index by 
passing these digits to the proximal side of the middle-finger loop, 
and then round the ulnar middle-finger string to insert them from 
the distal side into the middle-finger loop. Release middle fingers.' 

Pass the proximal (or original) loop of each thumb and index 
over the newly transferred loop on to the palmar side of those 
digits and gently extend the figure. Insert each thumb from the 
distal side into the radial of the two loops between the thumb and 
index ; press the thumb against the palm, and extend the figure by 
inserting the middle fingers in the index loops. (See plate xv, 
figure 3.) 

OWL 

Position I. — With left index take up palmar string of right 
hand from the distal side, and return, giving it a twist. With right 
index take up palmar string of left hand by the side of and not 
through the left index loop, and return, giving it a twist. Pass each 
thumb distal to the index loop, and take up the radial little-finger 
string from the proximal side and return. Continue as in “ many 
stars.” (See plate xv, figure 4.) 

lightning 

Hold part of the string with the thumbs and forefingers, the 
hands being about six inches apart ; make a small ring by passing 
the right hand away from the body and toward the left side, and 
hold it by the thumb and index of the right hand in such manner 
that the small ring is away from the body. 

’Another descnplion of this manipulation is: Transfer middle-finger loop of each 

hand to thumb and index in such a way that the ulnar middle-finger string becomes the 
radial thumb suing and the radial middle-finger Itring becomes the ulnar index string, 
n accomplis ing this movement the radial middle-finger string passes distal to the 
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Insert the index fingers, pointing downward, into the small ring, 
and the thumbs, also pointing downward, into the large loop. Draw 
tight. With a turn of the wrists make the thumbs point upward. 
Insert each thumb into its index loop distally and take up the ulnar 
index string from the proximal side. Pass each middle finger distal 
to the radial index string and take up ulnar thumb string from the 
proximal side. Pass each ring finger distal to the ulnar middle 
finger string and take up the radial index string from the proximal 
side. Pass each little finger distal to the ulnar ring-finger string 
and take up ulnar middle-finger string from the proximal side. Ex- 
tend the thumbs as far as possible ; then release them gently and 
thro^v the released loops over the other strings. The double ele- 
ment of these loops should be close together. Hold four fingers 
of each hand firmly together and with the thumbs press down the 
ulnar ring-finger string. (See plate xv, figure 5.) 



THE PREHISTORIC RUINS OF THE SAN JUAN 
WATERSHED IN UTAH, ARIZONA, COLO- 
RADO, AND NEW MEXICO 

By T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN 


In a survey of the widely scattered stone ruins of the southwest- 
ern United States which mark a prehistoric occupancy of regions now 
arid and mostly deserted, it is both convenient and instructive to 
recognize large natural districts corresponding to the great drainage 
areas. Such districts are the watersheds of the Gila and its tribu- 
taries, of the Little Colorado, of the Rio Grande, and of the Rio 
San Juan. The ruins in each of these districts are marked by pecu- 
larities of construction and grouping, by apparent differences in age, 
Z of pottery, fabrics, and utensils, all of which appear 
to e 0 considerable significance in the attempt to characterize these 
ear y merican Indians and to trace the lines of their relationship to 
one another and to existing tribes. When each of these districts 
* '"n ‘^^refully studied and compared, and not until then, 

• ■ ^ ^ hand for wide generalizations regarding the 

, re ationships, and period of occupancy of these house-build- 
mg people. ^ 

Aside from the structural differences between the prehistoric 
.1 . ^ Juan watershed and those to the south and east, 

distrirt K fitness in a separate consideration of the San Juan 

of earl’ c ^ aware there is no historic record 

e„c6 *■"'= "» of ">«“• 

which excj '?■ of building or in the utensils and pottery 

which ettcavatans here and there have brought to light. 

port” tlrii iT" ‘"‘‘'"‘‘“f ”">0 of the more im- 

ThSe .1 r' ■" T “ 00""*'^ '■“o •>“- already described. 

B„rZd' LTe^r*”"''' «fo-oo. 

rc are several regions in this great water- 
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shed, most of them quite inaccessible, some of whose ruins have 
been visited by local curiosity seekers and professional “pot- 
hunters” but are otherwise unknown save to the cattle-herders and 
the Navaho Indians. 

The writer has for several years spent the summer months in a 
reconnoissance of the San Juan watershed, which lies in the con- 
tiguous districts of Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
locating and determining the general characters of the ruins which 
are abundant in many parts of the region. 

The chief purpose of the accompanying map (plate xvi) is to 
show the number, location, and grouping of the prehistoric ruins in 
the district. The aim of the brief descriptive text is to record the 
writer’s observations on the type, size, and degree of preservation ot 
the ruins in the various groups ; the extent to which their burials 
have been disturbed ; their relationship to arable land and water 
supply ; their association with pictographs ; and, finally, to indicate 
some of the features of the remoter and less known groups which 
seem to urge their systematic study under the direction of com- 
petent archeologists. 

Characters of the San Juan Country 

The San Juan country is so isolated and so little traversed that 
a few words as to its situation and characters seem desirable. 

For two hundred miles the rugged deeps of the great Canyon of 
the Colorado bar the way across the continent. The transconti- 
nental railroads and the old trails which they have largely usurped 
swing far to the north or far to the south to shun the chasm which 
no bridge may span. Thus it is that on either side of the great 
Colorado Canyon lie vast stretches of the plateau country, unsettled 
and unvisited save by cattle-men and certain tribes of Indians, 
mostly Navahos, Utes, Paiutes, and Hopis. It is through this 
mighty tableland which has parted the ways of travel for so many 
years and held almost inviolate its primeval solitudes that the San 
Juan river makes its way westward. 

The San Juan and its northern tributaries, the Navaho, the 
Picdra, the Pine, the Animas, and the Mancos, rise in the San Juan 
Mountains in Colorado from ten to twelve thousand feet above the 
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level of the sea (see relief map, plate xvii).^ The San Juan soon 
leaves the mountains and winds westward through a sun-baked 
valley. From the south it is joined by three great tributaries, the 
Largo, the Chaco, and the Chin-lee, whose broad rugged valleys 
and^imposing stream-beds for nine months of the year are almost 
wholly dry. From the north the San Juan receives a few dry washes 
or creeks, the McElmo, Montezuma, Recapture, Cottonwood, But- 
ler, Comb, and Grand Gulch. At length it enters a sheer-walled 
canyon, more than a thousand feet deep, which, with breaks at 
intervals, it holds for some forty miles until it sweeps into the great 
Colorado canyon, two thousand feet below the plateau but still four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

As a mountain stream the San Juan is clear and sparkling. But 
after it reaches the long valley bottom from two to five miles wide 
through which it flows westward, it is usually muddy, sullen, and 
treacherous, abounding in quicksands, changing its bed and bottom 
with every flood, and washing out and filling in the soil from side to 
side. 

In the more open reaches of the river cottonwoods flourish and 
huge gravel benches rise on either hand from the alluvial bottom, 
while back of these great buttes and cliffs mark the vast erosion of 
earlier times. 

The maps, such as they are, of the San Juan River country are 
very deceptive in the matter of streams. It is a brave showing of 
tributaries which the river makes on paper in its journey of three 
hundred miles. But in fact, of the twentj- and more which meander 
across the maps, only the five streams which I have named from 
the mother mountains carry water except in flood time. The rest 
are either dry, well-nigh impassable chasms or gulches, or they are 
rivers of dry sand the summer through, save after some cloudburst 
in the hills. In the thirty thousand square miles of the San Juan 
watershed, only in the river itself and in its tributary streams from 
near its own sources, or in widely scattered springs and pools, is 
water to be found in summer. So in spite of the illusion of the 
maps, the great plateau countrj', here as elsewhere, is brown and 
dry and waste. 

I The vertical scale of this relief map was e.xaggerated about 20-1 in the wax model. 
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In some portions of the San Juan country there are roads which 
make a few of the ruins accessible by wagon. But the larger part 
in the remoter regions can be reached only on horseback and with 
a pack-train sufficiently large to carry provision for trips of two or 
three weeks’ duration. 

The old trails may at times be followed and kept alive by the 
Indians or cattle herds, and often lead from one ruin to another. 
But the way is for the most part trackless, and hardy well-trained 
animals are essential for the rough scrambles up and down the can- 
yons and for the long thirsty rides which often lie between water 
and water. 

In the northeastern corner of the San Juan country, where the 
living streams come down from the great mountains, are a few towns 
and some small farming hamlets, while scattered along the narrow 
valley bottom of the San Juan itself are several fruit-raising villages. 
The Navaho Indian reservation lies mostly within this watershed, 
occupying its southwestern segment. But the larger part of the 
region is tenantless today. 

The altitude of that portion of the Great Plateau occupied by 
the San Juan watershed varies greatly. The San Juan enters the 
Colorado at about four thousand feet above the sea (see relief map, 
plate xvii). The larger valley bottoms are five and six thousand 
feet high ; the great mesas range from seven to eight thousand feet. 
Above these the summits of the Sierra Abajo, Sierra El Late, 
and the long composite range formed by the Carriso, Luckachucki, 
Tunitcha, and Choiska rise to ten and eleven thousand, while the 
lofty spires of the La Plata and those of the great San Juan group 
reach twelve and thirteen thousand feet. The massive Cretaceous 
sandstone strata have been tilted near El Late (Ute Mountain) and 
Abajo, and a great fault runs from the latter a little west of south 
along Comb Wash and crossing the San Juan bears off toward 
Marsh Pass. It is these breaks ^md local uplifts together with the 
great waterworn canyons which, save in the broad valleys of a few 
of the larger streams, give the country its imposing ruggedness. 

Spruce, pine, pinon, and cedar flourish upon the higher hills and 
mesas, while upon the lower levels scrub-oak, sage-brush, and grease- 
wood stretch for miles over the rocky slopes and along the broad 
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arid valleys. The thick-leaved and the narrow-leaved yucca, mes- 
quite, and various forms of cactus are abundant in many regions. 
Along the water-courses scrub-oaks, cottonwoods, aspens, and wil- 
lows lend a touch of greenness to the general dull brown and red. 
Now and then the bottom lands are tinged with green from coarse 
weeds which carpet them, but save in the mountains green is scanty 
except in the spring and after the rainy season when tufted grass 
spreads over the favorable bottom lands, along the moister sags in 
the mesa tops, and up the lower slopes of the mountains. 

Extensive coal beds are exposed here and there in many parts 
of the watershed. West of the Luckachucki one may ride for miles 
over a fallen petrified forest. On many long and weary stretches 
the sand lies in vast billows or drifts before the wind in blinding 
clouds, or in stately whirling columns rises high in the air. The 
swish and roar of these sand-pillars as they rush by before the wind 
is one of the few sounds which break the general silence of these 
desert reaches of the Great Plateau. 

It is very hot and dry in summer all over this section of the 
country. The high, wind-swept mesa tops are bleak and forbidding 
in winter. But in the sheltered valleys and along the southern 
faces of the canyon walls the winter climate was happily tempered 
to the habit and requirements of the sun-loving aborigine whose 
life though adapted to stuffy houses and sheltered nooks was spent 
chiefly out of doors. 

The Map 

The map is based largely on the topographic maps of the United 
States Geological Survey which have been reduced by photography 
and retraced. Since, however, some of the sheets, especially those 
of the country north of the San Juan, are only the results of early 
reconnoissance surveys and are not sufficiently accurate in certain 
minor details, it has been necessary in some regions to redraw the 
map on the basis of my own field observations. These revisions 
are not topographically accurate, but they represent the relationship 
of stream-beds so closely that the writer is confident that any worker 
in the field can locate the ruins upon them. The Survey sheets of 
some portions of the upper San Juan watershed are still unpublished, 
and the data for these regions have been gleaned from various sources 
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and corrected by field work. The aim in the outline map has been 
primarily to indicate the drainage, with rather general suggestions 
taken from the Government surveys of thousand-foot contours. 


The Method of Exploration 

The method adopted to secure reasonable completeness in the 
search for ruins in this vast country has been to find in each region 
under survey, whenever this was practicable, some person who was 
familiar with the territory, whether large or small, and to attach 
him to my party. In some cases, in regions not far from the settle- 
meats, some one among the ranchmen could always be found w o 
had been interested in these striking objects and had spent muc 
time in visiting them. More frequently in the northern San Juan 
countiy it was found advisable to enlist the services of cattlemen, 
some of whom spend a large part of the year ranging over the great 
plateaus, either herding the cattle in their charge or seekin^, or 
“strays.” These men, long in the business, often develop a rc 
markable acuteness and repeated experiences have shown that t e 
observant cattle-ranger is apt to know all the important rums m his 
district. 

In the south country, one or two Navaho Indians were almost 
always joined to our party, and they too, if one be critical in t e 
selection, are often extremely well-informed as to the situation o 
ruins. When no person acquainted w'ith the region to be traverse 
was at hand, the well-known skill and resourcefulness of my con- 
stant associates in these wanderings, the Wetherills. and especially 
Clayton Wetherill,* were largely drawn upon in the independent 

search for ruins. , , 

Thus through the employment of a large number of helpers 
each well acquainted with his limited region, and by the thorough 
exploration with these as well as without them, it may e assum 


' I wish here to express my appreciation of the mvaluab e 
eriil. His wide knowledge of the country and the conditions under experience 

journeys into these desert regions may be successfully accomphshe , is g 
in the search for ruins ; and his cheerful helpfulness under all 

ships of the way have largely contributed to the scientific value of this research and 
pleasure with which each day’s achievement has been linked. 
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that practically all of the larger ruins and most of the smaller ones 
in the San Juan watershed have been visited by the writer and are 
indicated on the map. Of course, some tracts have not been tra- 
versed, and in the most carefully explored regions the lines of the 
trails often lie far apart. But considerable experience in this field 
leads one to a fairly accurate judgment as to the situations in which 
ruins may or may not be. Thus there are large bare uplands, 
many square miles in area, and broad, sandy, sun-baked desert val- 
leys which after a comparatively brief search may be safely dis- 
missed as untenanted. 

Every valley to the north and the south of the San Juan has 
been traversed by the writer and his parties, those to the north with 
especially great care. Most of the great mesas also between the 
valleys have been searched by the writer in person and by his asso- 
ciates. It is, however, probable that on many of the great pinon- 
clad uplands there are still small houses which have escaped dis- 
covery. 

There are throughout the San Juan country, as well as in ad- 
jacent districts, many small, scattered, artificial stone-heaps and 
remains of small, isolated, single-room buildings, sometimes near, 
sometimes remote from well-defined house ruins. Such struc- 
tures I have not indicated on the map. All of the ruins located 
on the map are such as from size or manifest evidence of oc- 
cupancy, such as pottery, burial mounds, etc., have certainly been 
used as dwellings, or presumably as outlook towers or defensive 
structures. 

I shall first make some brief statements regarding the general 
characters and structural types of the ruins in the San Juan region 
and shall then describe the ruins and ruin groups in the various 
districts throughout the entire watershed — first, those along the 
San Juan itself, then those in the northern, and, finally those in the 
southern sections. 

I have not attempted in this brief summary of the ruins of this 
great district to give detailed descriptions, but only to bring to- 
gether, in the simplest fashion, the data for a comprehensive inven- 
tor}^ which may be useful in further studies in this or in other re- 
gions of the ruin area in the Southwest. 
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General Character of the Ruins 
The ruins in the San Juan watershed vary greatly m size, form, 
and situation. Thus some of them are so large as to contain sev- 
eral hundred rooms (plate xxv, i ; xxvi) ; others consist of a sing e 
enclosed chamber or of a simple tower (plate xviii, 2). Some stand 
upon commanding summits ; some at the edges of the great naesas 
(plate XXIV, 3), or in the sheltered valleys at their feet ; others, 
again, are built in caves (plate xxxn, i) or along sheltered ledges on 

the faces of the cliffs (plate xxvii, i). 

While it is sometimes convenient to speak of valley dwellings, 
mesa dwellings, cliff dwellings, and cave dwellings, there appears to 
be no reason for believing that these distinctions are of deeper sig- 
nificance than marks of an adaptation to their environment o a 
house-building people lingering in the higher stages of savagery. 

Although a knowledge of the actual number of rums m this 
section, as well as their grouping, is of intrinsic value m an esti 
mation of the problems which this phase of American archeology 
presents, there is no reason for believing that the num er o 
affords an exact indication of the populousness of the region at any 
one time, because the present condition of the rums seems to 
point to very great differences in age. Thus, some o t e ouses, 
even though standing in exposed situations on t e 
summits of the mesas, show still the weathered roo an oor 
bers either in place or fallen in upon the shattered wa ® ^ 

the other hand, many of the ruins near by are re uce to o 
heaps, and are covered deep with the wear and weather of their 
stones and by the drift of the sand-laden winds. 

Furthermore, excavations which have been made in severa 
places show that buildings, themselves of great ^ 

made on the top of still older structures. Finally, as will be sho 
later, distinctly different structural types of buildings may be found 
in associated groups which point to a long or an interrupted occu- 
pancy of the site. . , 

The material of which the ruins am built .s mostly stone, and the 

nature of the latter depends on the character of the ' 

able source. The Cretaceous sandstone, from the butte, and cl.® 
and canyon walls are most frequently cracked into blocks or 
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(plate XVIII, i) and laid up with considerable skill, sometimes with, 
sometimes without adobe mortar. The free surfaces of the walls 
are often trimmed flat (plate xviii, 2) and sometimes ground 
smooth. In some cases, notably in the ruins of the Chaco region, 
the stability and finish of the masonry is noteworthy (plate xix)- 
But in localities in which stratified rock is not at hand, as along 
the river bottoms far from the ledges, boulders from the stream- 
bed are almost wholly used and are laid up with a large amount of 
adobe. In such cases the weathering has reduced the ruins to heaps 
of rounded stones in which the outline of the walls is often not easily 
traced. Such boulder sites are the prevalent form of ruins along 
the San Juan and La Plata rivers and in the upper Mancos Valley. 

Having indicated these two forms of building material — cracked 
sandstone and boulders — ^it will not be necessary for the purposes of 
this paper to enter upon further detail of the masonry or of other 
structural features, since these are abundantly discussed in special 
works. It should be stated, however, that while the material of the 
“cliff” ruins is similar to that just described, in a few cases there 
are small ruins on the benches of shallow caves which are made of 
jacal ; that is, of loosely woven upright and cross withes and rods 
(plate XVIII, 4) covered in with thick layers of adobe. These, 
however, were probably of later origin than the more typical and 
common cliff ruins with which they are associated. 

While in the larger proportion of cases the roofs and floors 
have disappeared from the exposed ruins, in some instances, notably 
in many large cave ruins and in the large pueblos such as those of 
the Chaco Valley and at Aztec on the Animas, these though often 
fallen are still well preserved. On the high plateaus north of the 
San J uan, a few of the larger exposed ruins have partially preserved 
roof-timbers fallen in upon the walls. I do not remember to have 
seen, among the many hundreds of small exposed ruins of the sim- 
plest older type widely scattered over the country and presently to 
be described, one in which the roof or floor timbers are preserved. 

Classification and Structural Types of Ruins 

Nearly all writers on the ruins of the Southwest country who 
have been themselves field observers have been impelled to make 
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more or less elaborate classifications of the ruins, and these for pur- 
poses of description are not only useful but almost indispensable. 
But the more familiar one becomes with these structures and the 
larger his field of comparison, the less stress, I think, will he lay 
upon the intrinsic significance of such classifications.^ 

For purposes of description, then, it is convenient to group the 
rums of this country into several classes, with the understanding, 
however, that these indicate structural types often at least depen- 
dent upon local environment, and not intrinsic or especially signifi- 
cant differences. 

The attempt to establish typical architectual forms in the build- 
ings of these ancient people is beset with practical difficulties, ow- 
ing to the frequent special adaptation in material and in form to 
particular situations as well as to the skilful incorporation of natural 
objects, such as caves, benches, cliffs, and fallen rocks, into the 
structure of the buildings. 

I. One may, however, conveniently place in a class together 
those ruins which stand in the open, either in the valley bottoms or 
upon the mesas. The ruins standing in the open fall naturally into 
four groups : First, small isolated or clustered houses or pueblos, 
each conforming to a distinct primitive type presently to be de- 
scribed ; second, irregular and often rambling groups or clusters of 
houses, usually adapted in form and position to peculiarities of their 
situation, such as the heads of gulches, the brinks or slopes of can- 
yons, the tops of rocks or isolated buttes, etc.; third, towers and 
other isolated structures usually standing alone and frequently com- 
manding wide outlooks ; fourth, large communal pueblos forming 
compact, many-roomed buildings. 

II. On the other hand, it is convenient to bring together in a 
second class those ruins which are more or less protected by their 
situation in shallow natural recesses or caves or upon overhung 
benches on the faces of the cliffs. Such ruins may stand singly or 
in small clusters or may be massed to form communal dwellings of 


^ The most noteworthy of such classifications are that of Bandelier in the Papers of 
the Archizological Institute op Atnerica, American series, IV, p. 27 ; that of NordentikiOld, 
The Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, pp. 9, 113; and that of Mindeleff, Sixteenth 
Ajmual Repot t of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 93 - 
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considerable size. The houses of this group are commonly called 
“cliff dwellings.” 

The so-called “ cave dwellings ” — or cavate lodges — of which 
there are but few and these not well defined representatives in the 
San Juan watershed, are artificial caves dug out of soft rock. Such 
artificial caves often formed only a part of the dwelling, being fre- 
quently in communication, through narrow doorways, with stone 
structures built ag^linst the faces of the soft cliffs in which the caves 
were dug. 

I. Ruins Standing in the Open 

I. RUINS ON APPROXIMATELY LEVEL AND UNENCUMBERED SITES 

Early in my studies I gained the impression that the most 
typical forms of buildings were to be sought in such situations as 
offered no incumbrances and no adventitious structural adjuncts — 
such situations, in short, as are found in the open level bottoms or 
on the approximately level mesa tops. 

I found, in fact, that among the smaller ruins which stand in 
the open, either in the valleys or on the mesas, there is one type 
which is by far the most abundant and widely distributed, especially 
north of San Juan River. These ruins are usually fallen (plate xviil, 
3) and are often more or less overgrown with sage-brush or other 
low shrubs (plate xxi, 2), so that unless the walls are partly stand- 
ing they form irregular and often inconspicuous stone heaps. They 
are, however, almost invariably composed of three elements — a 
series of chambers forming the house, an estufa or kiva, and a burial 
mound. Such ruins constitute at least nine-tenths of all these 
smaller isolated structures. 

The house in this type of ruin in its simplest form consists of 
a single row of rooms, each usually five or six feet wide and from 
eight to ten feet long, with a straight wall upon the back, and a 
short, right-angled wing at each end : the whole forming approxi- 
mately one side of a square. This usually opens southward, with 
an estufa occupying the partially enclosed court. The ground-plan 
of this type of ruin is shown in the diagrammatic sketch in figure 6. 

This simple form of ruin is so common, and it enters so fre- 
quently into the structure of many of the larger and more complex 
buildings, that I have found it convenient to refer to it as the “ unit 
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type.” Houses of this type may have only three or four rooms 
along the back, with single rooms in the wings. Or there may be 
eight or ten rooms at the back with two or three in each wing. 
Frequently when there are several rooms along the back there are 
two or more estufas in the court. 

The hoiise in the most typical of these ruins is usually care- 
fully constructed. The outer walls are from ten to fourteen inches 
thick, often laid up with two rows of stones dressed on the outer 
and inner faces, the space between being filled with rubble and 




Fig. 6. — Diagram of ground-plan of small open ruins of the “unit type,” showing the 
constant association of house, estufa, and burial mound. 

adobe mortar. The partitions between the rooms are usually 
somewhat thinner than the outer walls and often consist of a single 
row of stones. Small doorways frequently lead from room to 
room. I have never seen openings in the back or sides, nor have I 
been able to determine the existence of doorways opening toward 
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the estufa. The roof timbers, if such there were, have wholly dis- 
appeared from these typical ruins. In many cases, though the 
walls are largely fallen, the outlines of the buildings and rooms are 
readily made out, or are developed by throwing off a few of the 
outer fallen stones. In many instances, however, drifting sands 
have largely covered the ruins, or sage-brush and pihons have grown 
upon them, so that these and soil conceal most of the structural 
outlines. 

The estufa is uniformly circular and is situated within or in front 
of the court formed by the wings of the house and which looks 
southward. It is usually sunk below the level of the ground sur- 
face and largely filled with earth and fallen stones from its walls, 
which I have never found rising above the general level when the 
ruins are built upon earth ; they are then shallow circular pits, 
deepest at the center, and after rains may for a time contain water. 
Thus it is that they are commonly called reservoirs by the cattle- 
men and the Navahos. When the building is upon a level rock 
surface the estufas are built up like the rest of the chambers. But 
whenever the surface permits, even if it be rocky as at the edges of 
canyons, the estufas are apt to be situated in the lower and front 
part of the ruin. I have never excavated one of the estufas, so that 
I know nothing about their depth or internal structure. 

The burial mounds which are almost invariably associated with 
such ruins are, when the surface permits, uniformly south or south- 
ward of the house, sometimes close by, sometimes a few feet or 
yards away. They are sometimes very large, occupying much 
more ground space than the ruin itself. When not washed out 
they usually, though not always, rise a little above the general 
surface of the ground, are of irregular shape, and are more or less 
abundantly strewn with fragments of broken pottery. The soil on 
and about the burial mounds is commonly somewhat darker than 
the surrounding earth, and briars, sage-brush, and other shrubs are 
apt to flourish upon them. 

My aims in this reconnoissance have not led me to make fre- 
quent excavations in these burial mounds, though in many instances 
the prospect of considerable booty in the way of pottery was excel- 
lent. I have, however, often followed closely upon the track of the 
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professional pot-hunters and had occasion to note the large number 
of burials which may be discovered in a mound attached to a very 
small and inconspicuous ruin. Once on the side of a freshly formed 
arroyo on Montezuma Creek, I have seen a complete section of the 
burial mound, the dark earth of which filled a saucer-like artificial 
depression sunk at the middle portion about two feet below the gen- 
eral surface of the valley bottom. It does not fall within the scope 
of this paper to record many interesting facts about the forms of 
burial in these mounds so constantly associated with ruins of this type. 

The pottery found in and upon these mounds may be plain gray 
undecorated, or corrugated, or variously painted, usually with black 
on a white surface. Red ware is occasionally found but is not com- 
mon except in certain limited regions. The bones in these exposed 
burial mounds are sometimes crumbled, sometimes firm and well 
preserved. 

In earlier days the seeker for hidden treasure or for merchant- 
able relics was wont to pull down the walls of the ruins and to delve 
beneath the rooms. But since the significance and constancy of 
the burial mounds have become generally known, the fury of the 
pot-hunter has been largely diverted to them. It is from these 
burial mounds of the open valley and mesa ruins that a large part 
of the pottery is derived which is constantly poured into the bric-a- 
brac and curio market through ranchmen, traders, and professional 
vandals. 

I am not aware that one of these ruins of the “ unit type ” has 
ever been completely excavated. Considerable interest would at- 
tach to such a work, which should include not only the dwelling 
rooms and the estufa but the whole area of the burial mound. 
While small ruins of this type are sometimes isolated, sometimes 
strung along the alluvial bottoms of the valleys, they are frequently 
grouped in villages and then are often placed within a few yards or 
rods of each other. But in the latter case the three components of 
the unit are strictly maintained, each dwelling having its estufa and 
its burial mound. 

Ruins of this “ unit type ” are to be found over the entire ruin 
area of the San Juan watershed from the upper reaches of the Yel- 
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lowjacket and its tributaries to the southern limits of the Chaco 
drainage, and from the Compahero Canyon to Marsh Pass. But it 
is north of the San Juan, from the Mesa Verde to Comb Wash, that 
they are most abundant and form, in fact, the largely preponderant 
type of ruin. In situations favoring the use of boulders, as along 
the San Juan and La Plata, this “unit type ” is also prevalent. 

I am disposed to attach considerable significance to this type of 
small dwelling, with its uniform association of house, estufa, and 
burial mound, as the simplest expression of an early and primitive 
phase of the house-building culture. The character of these small 
ruins as types of residence was overlooked in the earlier surveys of 
this district, and the significance of the burial mound was not rec- 
ognized. When receiving special mention the latter was looked 
upon simply as a rubbish heap, strewn with broken pottery. It is, 
in fact, often a rubbish heap as well as a burial mound. 

Variants of this type of ruin are common. Thus, there may be 
a double row of rooms at the back with a single or double row in 
the wings. In such double rows the back row may have two 
stories. Or these structural units with either single or double rows 
of rooms may be placed end to end, often thus forming buildings 
of considerable length. 

Sometimes the wings are prolonged, having several rooms en- 
closing a square or elongated court which contains the estufas. 
This is a noteworthy form at the Yellowjacket Spring ruin, and 
here a low wall was often thrown across the front from wing to 
wing, the estufas being within the court while the burial mound 
was in each instance outside and southward of the building. 

In various ways these “type units” are frequently placed to- 
gether, forming large buildings with irregular passageways here and 
there between them. In such cases it is not infrequently evident 
from different degrees of preservation and from differences in the 
character of the masonry that the buildings were made at successive 
periods. 

Among the very unusual forms of isolated open ruins which 
may be considered as variants of this type I may mention a single 
straight row of rooms without wings, with estufa and burial mound 
south, which is on Montezuma Creek ; also the placing of two 
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equal rows of rooms in the form of a V, in the southward angle of 
which is the estufa. This occurs on Comb Wash. In two instances 
on Montezuma Creek I have seen the estufa completely enclosed by 
a single row of rooms. 

While this “type unit” is usually evident even in noteworthy 
variants where the ruins are built on a level with abundant space 
around them, this is by no means the case when the buildings stand 
on uneven ground or on a cramped surface, as upon an isolated 
rock or point, or when they are built upon the brinks of canyons 
or, as is frequently the case, around the heads of gulches. But 
even in such situations one usually finds suggestions of the type 
form or may find it fully carried out here and there in a complex 
ruin where a small surface permits it, while the remainder is adapted 
as best may be to the irregularities of the site. 

2. OPEN RUINS AD.\PTED TO SPECIAL SITES 

The next best defined type of ruins of this class which stand in 
the open are those which are built around the heads of rock gulches 
or canyons. The shallow water-courses, often inconspicuous upon 
the tops of the larger plateaus, are apt to break suddenly into rocky 
gulches which join to form the great inland canyon feeders of the 
San Juan River. 

The ruins which are built around the heads of such small can- 
yons or gulches are especially numerous in the country north of the 
San Juan and between the valley of the Mancos and Montezuma 
Creek in Utah. They are always irregular in form, often composed 
of a series of isolated chambers or groups of these around the brink 
of the canyon, and not infrequently extending down the rocky slopes 
or ledges toward the bottom (plate xxii). The direct line of the 
stream is usually left clear. Not infrequently a rude stone dam is 
still to be seen across the shallow sag in the rocks above the ruins. 
Occasionally there is a shallow cave beneath an overhanging ledge 
at the head of the gulch in which is a spring or a water-pocket. In 
several ruins of considerable size built around the cliff edges at the 
head of a gulch, a rock wall about three or four feet high, often 
forming a zigzag, stands a few feet outside the line of the ruins, 
partially or completely fencing them in. The sketch of the ground- 
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plan of a ruin at the head of East Hawkberry (figure 7), shows the 
grouping of the ruins and the portions of the low wall at the rear of 
the houses. Burial mounds are often apparently absent in such 
ruins, but isolated burials were made beneath neighboring rocks and 
ledges. Examples of such groups are found at the head of Can- 
nonball Canyon (plate xxii) of East Hawkberry and of Ruin Canyon, 
which are all tributaries of the Yellowjacket. 



Fig. 7' — Ground-plan of a ruin adapted to the special site at the (East Hawkberry) 
head of Bridge Canyon, in the Yellowjacket group. 


There are many widely scattered ruins of considerable size 
standing in the open and formed by an irregular mass of chambers 
from one to three stories high, with estufas scattered here and there 
among them. Such ruins usually occupy more or less command- 
ing and often distinctly defensive sites, such as the tops of small 
isolated mesas, or flat, high, rocky points commanding the valley bot- 
toms. There are several such ruins in the northern San Juan coun- 
try west of the Mancos Valley which contain from forty to sixty 
rooms and a few which have one hundred to three hundred rooms. 

One engaged in practical studies of the ruins of the Southwest 
is soon led to abandon any notion which he may have derived from 
the earlier and often conjectural data of the books as to their uni- 
versally defensive nature. But, on the other hand, there are ruins 
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here and there whose situation and construction leave no doubt as 
to the defensive motive strictly carried out in many details, so that 
the word fortress, or fortified rock or mesa, may now and then appro- 
priately be used. 

3. TOWERS AND OTHER ISOLATED STRUCTURES 

Towers of various forms and heights occasionally form a part of 
composite ruins of various types (plate xxiii ; xxiv, i). The most 
common examples are in the Yellowjacket group of ruins. Isolated 
towers and small single-room structures, often commanding wide 
outlooks, are occasionally found throughout the San Juan district, 
but are especially common north of the river (plate xxiv, 2, 3). 

Small single buildings ; large and small low-walled stone en- 
closures ; square or oblong box-like structures from one to two feet 
across made of thin stone slabs, often apparently empty or some- 
times containing a little charcoal, are not uncommon both north and 
south of the river. Here and there are rows and clusters of thick 
slabs of stone set upon end (plate xxiv, 4) without other apparent 
associated structures. 

One occasionally finds large, shallow, circular pits having the gen- 
eral appearance of estufas, but much larger and usually standing apart, 
sometimes several hundred feet from other ruins. They are often 
sixty feet or more in diameter, and while now largely filled were 
evidently stone-walled chambers beneath the surface of the ground. 
Their nature is wholly unknown to me. 

4. LARGE COMMUNAL PUEBLOS 

The largest of the ruins in the San Juan country are in the form 
of great pueblos or communal dwellings formed of a congeries of 
rooms, often several stories high, with either one or more courts which 
usually open southward. These stand in the open, either in the 
valleys (plate xxv, i ) or on the tops of the mesas (plate xxvi), and re- 
semble in many ways the great inhabited pueblos like that of Acoma 
and those of the Hopi group. Such are the ruins in the upper 
Chaco Valley, the great ruin near the modem village of Aztec in 
New Mexico, and the so-called “ Aztec Spring Ruin ” at the foot of 
the Sierra El Late in Montezuma Valley in southwestern Colorado. 
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Of similar character, though somewhat smaller, are the ruin near the 
banks of the San Juan River a few miles below Bloomfield in New 
Mexico, and several in Utah lying far apart on the high mesas north 
of the San Juan and west of the Mancos Valley. 

Near some of the large pueblos burial mounds of considerable 
size have been found. In other instances, however, notably in the 
Chaco group, the situation of the mass of the burials is still unknown. 

OPEN RUINS SHOWING INFERIOR CONSTRUCTION 

One who examines critically the ruins in various parts of this 
San Juan district can hardly fail to be impressed with the fact that 
in many places there are distinct grades of excellence in the con- 
struction of the buildings as well as marked differences in the type. 
On the one hand there are ruins of buildings constructed with much 
care and skill. These when small and in open situations usually 
conform more or less closely to the “ unit type ” or present some 
obvious variant of this; or when they are large or built in situations 
requiring special adaptation to locality, they also display skill in 
construction and painstaking attention to form, stability, alignment, 
and minor details of the masonry. Near such ruins, when the 
nature of the site permits, the burial mounds are usually present 
and often large. 

On the other hand there are many ruins widely scattered over 
this district, but most numerous in the Yellowjacket and Monte- 
zuma Creek groups, which though often large and now forming 
massive piles of stone, are crude in construction. The grouping of 
rooms is irregular, the alignment of the walls faulty (plate xxv, 2), 
the masonry unstable. The burial mounds are absent or irregu- 
larly placed, some at least of the burials having been made singly 
under the edges of fallen rocks or at the foot of ledges near the 
ruins. Pottery fragments, which are so common about the old 
sites, are few and irregularly scattered. 

The impression which one gains from these ruins is of hasty 
and careless construction and of relatively brief occupancy. It is 
in this class of structures that one most often finds evidences of 
the defensive motive in situation and construction. Weathered tim- 
bers are often present in such ruins, although they stand in exposed 
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situations, and they are rarely much covered by soil ; whereas tim- 
bers are rarely present in the older types of ruins except when 
these are built in protected places such as caves and ledges, or, as 
in the case of many of the large pueblos, are deeply covered with 
the wreckage of the fallen upper walls and with soil and drifted 
sand. The more roughly built ruins are frequently found in the 
vicinity of the more typical and apparently older structures, and in 
several such instances it is probable, from the disparity between the 
amount of building stone remaining and the size of the site, that 
stones from the older have been used in the construction of the 
later buildings. 

It is of course not easy to judge of the relative age of such 
ruins from the evidences of weathering, since in many of the val- 
ley ruins exposed to the almost constant action of drifting sand the 
marks of weathering are much more rapidly acquired than is the 
case upon the high mesas where the sand drift is but slight. 

II. Ruins in Protected Situations in Cliffs 
a . CLIFF dwellings 

The ruins built in the shallow recesses weathered out of the 
sand rock in the sides of the canyon walls, as well as those which 
stand upon narrow ledges overhung and in part protected by the 
cliffs above, vary in form, size, and material with the differences in 
site. There are countless intermediate forms between the long, high 
shelves upon whose brinks shallow stone cabins stand alone or in 
single rows (plate xxvii, i) to the shallow recesses at the level of 
the valley bottom (plate xxvii, 2) in which time and flood and wind 
drift have dealt less kindly with the old habitations than with those 
upon the higher levels. There is almost endless variation from the 
great caverns of the Mesa Verde (plate xxviii) with their large and 
still imposing buildings or great masses of fallen walls to the tiny 
recesses (plate xxix, i) with scarce foothold for a pair of rooms. 

The belief was developed early in the study of these ruins, and 
has since been widely entertained, that the builders of houses in 
natural or artificial recesses or caves in the cliffs represented an 
earlier and a different phase of culture from that which inspired the 
buildings, large and small, which stand in the open and which are 
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necessarily of a somewhat different structural type. But this notion 
is not justified by the accumulating evidence of the essential identity 
of the housebuilders’ culture, variation in type of structure being 
clearly accounted for by differences in local environment and by 
such conditions of change as might readily occur within a very 
limited ethnical period. 

It was obviously important in the choice of a building site in a 
cliff recess that the slope of the bottom should not be so great as to 
render insecure the foundations of the buildings, though in many 
instances this difficulty has been most skilfully overcome. The 
overhang of the cliff must be such that the water, running in torrents 
as it often does from the bare rock surfaces above, should fall clear 
of the building site. The roof of the recess must be solid and not, 
as is often the case, weathering off in huge blocks or in shaly flakes. 
The accessibility of the site seems not to have so much concerned 
the builders, for though in most instances there are simple and 
natural modes of access even to those cliff ruins which it appears at 
first impossible to reach, in the last resort they frequently pecked 
into the rock those foot and hand holes up the steepest slopes which 
are still not wholly obliterated and still useful. Finally, it appears 
to have been almost indispensable that the chosen site should have 
a southward or at least a sunny exposure. 

When all these factors are considered, I think it is safe to say 
that it will be evident to one who travels widely in the San Juan 
district, searching critically the cliffs and the walls of the canyons 
and gorges, that a large proportion of the natural recesses which 
are accessible and suitable in depth, in the slope of the bottom, in 
the character of the overhanging walls, and in exposure, are noW) 
or give evidence of having been at some time, occupied by buildings. 
The form, number, and distribution of the cliff houses, then, in any 
region is strictly dependent on its natural features. 

When, therefore, in a study of the accompanying map one dis- 
covers certain localities in which cliff houses preponderate and others 
in which ruins of other types prevail, justifiable inference does not 
point toward different stages of culture or periods of occupancy or 
stress of circumstance. It simply indicates that in one case the 
weathering of the cliffs has led to the formation of recesses adapted 
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for building sites, while in the others suitable sites have not been 
formed — either because the dip of the strata, the character of the 
rock, the nature and rapidity of erosion, etc., have not favored the 
formation of rock shelters in the cliffs ; or, because no cliffs exist. 

The size, form, and excellence of the buildings, however, are 
subject to an extreme variation not accounted for by the nature of 
the site. Thus there are many large cave-like recesses with excellent 
exposure, level bottom, wide overhang, and convenient water sup- 
ply, in which the ruins are small and inconspicuous. There are 
other caverns, however, presenting similar favorable conditions, in 
which all of the available space has been utilized for building with 
a high degree of ingenuity and skill. 

Thus the largest cliff dwellings of the Mesa Verde (plate xxviii) 
afford the most striking and picturesque examples of this form of 
communal dwelling, equaled by but few others in the entire coun- 
try. On the other hand, in Grand Gulch, on the slopes of the But- 
ler fault, and along the Chin-lee, equally large and apparently 
equally favorable recesses contain but few and simple dwellings. 

I have entered upon these general considerations here because it 
is, I think, desirable in a study of the accompanying map to realize 
how significant an influence the topography and formation of a 
given locality may have upon the character of the dwelling places. 

BURI.4L Caves 

There are in some parts of the San Juan district numerous cliff 
recesses or shallow caves at the level of the valley bottom which 
apparently have never been building sites but have been used for 
burial. Such caves are most common along the upper tributaries 
of Cottonwood Creek, on Butler Wash, and on the lower Chin-lee 
and its tributaries. Sometimes the number of burials in these caves 
was very large. In one case (plate xxix, 2) eighty bodies have 
been discovered in a single cave. 

b. CAVE DWELLINGS 

The most typical and noteworthy examples of cave dwellings 
or cavate lodges in the southwestern United States are those in the 
soft volcanic formation in the narrow canyons in the eastern slopes 
of the Valles of the great Cochiti Plateau in New Mexico and those 
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in the sandstone ledges along the Rio Verde in Arizona. There are, 
however, a few examples in the San J nan district — a small group 
on the lower Mancos, and another, much weathered, on the San Juan 
itself, a few miles above the mouth of the Mancos (plate xxx, i). 

WATER SUPPLY 

The general subject of the water supply of the early inhabitants 
of this arid region may perhaps profitably be considered here. It 
should be remembered, first, that the personal requirements in this 
respect of these people, as of their successors in this desert country, 
should not be judged by the standard which a more advanced cul- 
ture and a different climate impose ; second, that few arid regions 
are actually as devoid of water as they seem to be, and that a long 
and close familiarity with a dry country often reveals fairly abun- 
dant hidden sources of moderate supply. 

It is the failure to take account of these important considerations 
which has so often led to the belief that in the time of these early 
residents the climate must have differed essentially from the present 
with a much more abundant rainfall. But while this is a natural 
first impression it is not sustained by a careful and extended study 
of the region and the ruins. 

If, as has often been the case, one cherishes the notion that the 
defensive motive was dominant in the selection of sites and in the 
construction of buildings, and further, that these dwellings are to 
be regarded as largely fortresses which were in a state of frequent 
and prolonged beleaguerment, the necessity in certain instances of 
more numerous and more abundant water sources might be con- 
ceded. But in the majority of instances the defensive character of 
the sites and buildings does not seem to me to be at all obvious nor 
the evidence of frequent sieges at all clear. 

In fact, the greater proportion of the larger pueblos (those on 
the Chaco, the San Juan, the Animas, and the Chin-lee), as well as 
many of the larger valley villages (those, for example, on the San 
Juan, La Plata, the Mancos, and the Montezuma), are close beside 
living streams or stream-beds which bear abundant currents just 
beneath the surface. Furthermore, many of the large recesses in 
the walls of canyons and gulches in which the cliff dwellings are 
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built furnish a constant trickle of water from the rock strata in their 
depths — to whose action, indeed, in many instances the weathering 
of the rocks into cave-like recesses has apparently being largely 
due. 

It should also be remembered that, dry as many of the great 
sand bottomed washes and canyons may appear, there is along 
many of them a steady deep flow of ground water which collects 
here and there, where the rock bottom rises, in great underground 
pockets beneath the stream-beds or valley bottoms and comes out 
at times upon the surface. 

The ancient resident of this district doubtless knew as well as 
his successor, the Navaho, knows, exactly where very little digging 
in an apparently absolutely dry, sandy stream-bed would furnish 
an abundant and unfailing supply of water. It is illuminating in 
this connection to travel with a Navaho Indian over the desert 
country and see how often a little scraping in the dry sand which 
has blown across the foot of a rock ledge or has gathered in a 
stream-bed along which you may have been riding for miles, desper- 
ately athirst, will reveal a trickle of water running away just beneath 
the surface. Many of the old springs near the ruins, which con- 
stant use would keep open, are now no doubt covered with sand 
drift. The more familiar one becomes with this country the less 
keen is his surprise at the occurrence of a little water in what seem 
the most unlikely situations. This is a land of vast erosion, many 
thousand feet of sedimentary strata have been washed away over 
great areas leaving the edges of the remaining portions widely ex- 
posed, and one is quite as likely to find a spring far up in the glare 
on the face of a great cliff or upon the top of a towering butte or 
mesa as upon the lower levels. 

Nor need one assume that for an essentially agricultural people, 
as these old inhabitants of the San Juan district were, a more abun- 
dant water supply than now exists was necessary. The crops which 
the modem Indian secures in some hot, sun-baked sag in the long 
slopes which lead down to the dry stream-beds, and the fruit trees 
which flourish upon the glaring sand-dunes, indicate the presence of 
moisture in many places not too far beneath the parched surfaces to 
be reached by the rootlets of the meager crop. 
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I would not convey the impression that the desert regions of 
the San Juan are well watered. One who journeys here even under 
the most experienced guidance has too many memories of long de- 
privation to be easily led into such a belief. But there are in fact 
many more sources of moderate water supply in all the regions con- 
taining many prehistoric ruins than from the general aspect of the 
country would seem possible. 

On the other hand, that water was not abundant is evident from 
the many instances, to be everywhere seen, in which, by the con- 
struction of small reservoirs and ditches, by the damming of shallow 
sags on exposed rock surfaces, by the utilization of natural and the 
construction of artificial water pockets, the collection of rain-water 
was frequently resorted to. 

But after all there are many groups of dwellings of considerable 
size and many more isolated ruins which appear to be far from any 
source of water supply, and here the probability of transportation 
and storage in large jars so frequently found in and about ruins 
must be admitted. 

I think, finally, that the impression and the fact of extreme dry- 
ness in many of the valley bottoms which were once populous and 
devoted to agriculture is due to the widespread formation of great 
arroyos which have been developed in the alluvial bottoms in recent 
times, in many instances since the advent of the white man with 
his herds of cattle and sheep. The close cropping and the tramp- 
ling of the grass and the formation of deep hoof-cut trails along the 
sloping valley bottoms have wrought a great change in a large pro- 
portion of the valleys of the Southwest. The water from heavy 
showers and melting snows soon deepens and widens a cattle trail 
or starts an independent channel in the light alluvium which has 
lost its protective covering of grass and grass roots. Very soon a 
great winding channel has been cut in the soil, which deepens and 
widens with every flood, so that today in countless instances along 
the erstwhile level grass-clad bottoms, over whose surfaces large 
volumes of storm-water once ran off harmlessly, are those ragged 
chasms called arroyos, which often reach to the rock bottom of the 
valley and from whose sides hugh masses of earth crack and fall to 
be swept along and away by the next flood. Thus an arable 
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valley which was formerly irrigated by its rains and floods has now 
become a ragged chasm with a fringe of crumbling and rapidly dis- 
appearing soil along its sides. 

There is, indeed, evidence of the formation of great arroyos and 
devastation by flood which antedate the coming of the white man 
and of that veritable blight upon the agricultural interests of the 
Southwest — the sheep- herder with his flocks. But the appalling 
devastation in many valleys by the rapidly forming arroyos to which 
I refer is of recent date. 

This brief consideration of recently formed arroyos thus seems 
to me pertinent in an estimate of the water supply of the prehistoric 
people, because the regular melting of the snow in many regions, 
or a single early seasonal rainfall which would formerly have abun- 
dantly sufficed for the deep irrigation of favorable valleys for the 
entire season, now rushes off through the arroyo, working such 
havoc as may be, and leaving such portions of the alluvium as are 
still spared largely unwet or subject to direct and speedy seepage 
into the new open drainage channel. 

PICTOGR.\PHS 

The pictographs of the San Juan district are either painted on 
the rocks, usually in white or red, or they are pecked or scratched 
upon the surfaces. The largest single group is on the cliffs facing 
the San Juan River at the foot of Butler Wash (plate xxxi). There 
are many painted as well as carven glyphs in Grand Gulch (plates 
XXXIII, xxxiv). Others are widely distributed usually in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of ruins or ruin groups, or on the walls of recesses or 
caves in which the buildings are constructed, less frequently upon 
the walls of the buildings themselves. Some of the pictographs 
will be mentioned with photographic reproduction in connection 
with the ruins of special regions, but my study of them has not 
been sufficiently extensive to justify any further general observa- 
tions upon them here. 

The Groups of Ruins in the San Juan Watershed 

A glance at the relief map (plate xvii) shows marked differences 
between the regions north and south of the San Juan, both in the 
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topography of the country and, corresponding to this, in the num- 
ber and character of the ruins, as seen upon the larger map (plate xvi). 

The northern tributaries to the San Juan rise largely in lofty 
uplands or in high mountains. Many of them run for a consider- 
able part of their course through valleys, gorges, or canyons, in 
whose walls various forms of such caves, recesses, and sheltered 
benches have been formed as may be adapted with more or less 
skill and labor to the construction of houses. Many of these val- 
leys have wide or narrow alluvial bottoms which, though appa- 
rently dry, are yet in places sufficiently moistened by underground 
currents and lateral seepage for such primitive agriculture as suf- 
ficed for the simple needs of a considerable population. 

A large part of the drainage area south of the San Juan is of 
an entirely different character, save for a limited region bordering 
the low mountain range which crosses the country from north to 
south. The three great tributaries to the San Juan from the south 
— the Largo, the Chaco, and the Chin-lee — rise along the crests 
of high, arid mesas and depend for their water largely on the melt- 
ing snows or the seasonal showers, during which there is often 
a sudden large rainfall. It is a region of high, bare mesas and 
broad, rugged, basin-like valleys through which wind the mostly diy* 
stream-beds. Thus it is that the southern San Juan district pre- 
sents in relatively few places the conditions which were adapted to 
the requirements of the agricultural, house-building aborigines. 

It is noteworthy, however, that in the high mountain country to 
the northeast where rise the San Juan and its perennial tributaries, 
as well as in the lower slopes of these mountains, although beset 
with many fertile valleys, there are very few ruins. East of the 
Animas valley ruins are almost wholly absent. 

Ruins on S.'In Juan River 

The ruins in the San Juan Valley are, for the greater part, small 
and scattered irregularly upon the great gravel benches which, in 
many places, stretch for miles along the valley a few feet above the 
river bottom. They are mostly boulder ruins, frequently sand-cov- 
ered, whose ground-plan is not easily made out today. Occasion- 
ally, however, where the sandstone ledges approach the river. 
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dressed stone has been used in building. A few ruins, also of 
dressed stone, are situated on the alluvial bottom below the level of 
the gravel benches. 

With the exception of two small sites on a high mesa top at its 
junction with Pine River, I have found no ruins on the San Juan 
above Bloomfield. J ust below this village are the first of the small 
boulder sites which, as indicated on the map, are situated along the 
river, mostly on the north side, as far down as the mouth of Comb 
Wash. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this paper to enter upon 
details regarding the numerous small ruins scattered irregularly 
along the San Juan Valley (see the map, plate xvi). Although 
small, most of those whose outlines can be made out seem to be of 
the “ unit type.” The burial mounds, though in many places much 
washed, are typically placed and are often strewn with broken pot- 
tery. Many of the mounds, especially between the mouth of the 
McElmo and Bluff City, have been dug and considerable pottery 
has been found. 

There are, however, as one descends the river, several note- 
worthy objects. 

The only large ruin in the entire San Juan Valley stands upon a 
low bench at the edge of the alluvial bottom a few miles below 
Bloomfield. This is called locally “Solomon’s Ruin” after the 
name of the owner of the land on which it is situated.* It is built 
largely of dressed stone, the walls in some places resting upon a 
foundation of small boulders. It was several stories in height, and 
contained many rooms, but is now so largely fallen and covered 
with sand and earth that the plan can be only partially made out. 
This ruin measures about five hundred feet along the back and is of 
the communal pueblo type like the ruin at Aztec on the Animas 
and the great pueblos of the Chaco. 

Recently considerable random digging has been done in the 
search for pottery, and water from an irrigating ditch has been turned 

' This ruin, as well as others along the San Juan, is mentioned by Newberry in his 
report of the Exploring Expedition from Santa Fe to the junction of the Grand and Green 
Rivers in 1S59. The report of the expedition, which was in command of Captain Macomb, 
was published in 1876, from the Engineer Department, U. S. A. 
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into the ruin, undermining it in several places. Thus the existence 
of several rooms has been revealed whose walls beneath the cover- 
ing of fallen stones and soil appear from without to be largely in- 
tact, the well preserved timbers above them being still in place. In 
spite of the vandalism which has had its way with this ruin, there 
appears to be still promise of interesting results should a proper in- 
vestigation of what remains be speedily undertaken. 

About ten miles above the mouth of Mancos River, on the north 
side of the San Juan, is a small group of cavate dwellings formed in a 
stratum of Cretaceous shale exposed here in a low bluff close beside 
the river bottom (plate xxx, i). On the top of the bluff, above the 
now shallow and much weathered remnants of the caves, are ruins 
of isolated buildings of considerable size. This interesting group of 
ruins was examined in 1875 by Holmes, who later described and 
illustrated it.* A few similar but smaller cavate lodges on the 
lower Mancos are described by Holmes * and have also been visited 
by the writer. 

While these cavate dwellings of the San Juan and the lower 
Mancos are in fact partly dug out of the soft rock and are thus in a 
measure typical of this class of dwelling, they are not especially dif- 
ferent in character from the other small cliff houses in this region save 
that the front of the shallow and in part at least artificial cave, where 
the front is not weathered or washed away, is walled up. The 
typical cavate dwellings, on the other hand, of the Verde and the 
Cochiti region are almost wholly dug out of the soft rock, the wall 
in front being largely formed of the natural rock while the cave was 
often connected with an outside building in front. This difference 
is not emphasized here because it is of fundamental importance, 
since both phases of dwellings are adaptations to the immediate 
surroundings of these people. It is, in fact, highly interesting to 
note how these early folk have utilized these very small and quite 
local outcrops of soft shale (plate xxx, 2) in favorable situations to 
secure, with slight expenditure of labor, small dwellings of a 
peculiar constructional type. 

But these examples of this form of dwelling are so small or so 
largely wea t here d away that one who should be tempted to make the 

^ Tenth Annual Ref ort of the (Hayden) U. S. Geological Stirvey, 1878, p. 388. 

^ Loc. cit., p. 390. 
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long journey to the San Juan and lower Mancos for the sake of a 
study of cavate lodges would risk disappointment, especially in view 
of the more extensive, varied, and typical groups in the Verde 
valley which may be reached from Flagstaff or from Prescott, 
Arizona, or those in the valley of the Rio Grande upon the eastern 
slope of the Valles now readily accessible from Espahola in New 
Mexico. 

For several miles down the San Juan below the mouth of the 
Mancos only the small valley sites are to be found. Just below the 
mouth of Montezuma Creek, on the north side of the river, is a group 
of structures of unusual form described by Jackson.’ On the south 
side of the river, a short distance above Bluff City, is a large cave 
containing a group of small houses. This was called Echo Cave by 
Jackson and was also described and figured by him.^ 

At the mouth of Butler Wash, which enters the San Juan through 
a narrow gorge, is a line of sheer, smooth-faced, sandstone cliffs 
along whose base considerable rock talus has gathered. At the top 
of this talus for several hundred yards on either side of the mouth 
of the Butler the faces of the cliffs are rich in ancient graven picto- 
graphs. Some of these are cut deep in the rock ; some are shallow. 
In places they are very closely crowded ; in others they are super- 
imposed. The figures are of many forms (plate xxxi), some repre- 
senting men, mountain-sheep, birds, trees, and serpents, together 
with a host of the conventional figures found in many parts of this 
watershed, such as rain-clouds, geometrical forms, etc. These 
petroglyphs it seems to me wiser to record in the accompanying 
photographic reproductions than in verbal descriptions. The faces 
of the cliffs are in places weathering very fast and it is important 
that squeezes or more detailed photographs should be made than 
was possible in my hurried reconnoissance.* There are a few small 
ruins in the valley bottom near these pictured rocks. 

'Tenth Annual Report of the (^Hayden') U. S. Geological Surz'ey, 187S, p. 416. 

* Loc. cit., p. 418. 

have here as in many other places refrained from making paper “squeezes” of 
the pictographs, because the rock surface is usually considerably weathered and the cast 
on removal is apt to bring with it such an amount of disintegrated material as percep- 
tibly to damage the edges of the glyphs. It is to be hoped that such impressions may 
soon be secured in systematic fashion by a more adequately trained worker. 
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Just below the mouth of Comb Wash, where are a few small 
ruins, the lower canyon of the San Juan begins, and from here to 
its junction with the Colorado, though this stretch I have not trav- 
ersed, I have not been able to learn of any ruins, nor is the char- 
acter of the country such as would make their existence probable. 

Ruins of the Northern Tributaries of the San Juan 
The entire region drained by the Piedra and Pine rivers appears 
to be devoid of ruins. 

RUINS ON the ANIMAS 

The first of the northern San Juan tributaries along which ruins 
are found is the Animas, a river of considerable size heading in the 
high mountains of the Needle and San Miguel ranges. There are 
many stretches of arable bottom land here and there along the 
stream, especially in its lower reaches. A few miles above the mouth 
of the river, near the modern hamlet of Buena Vista, is a little clus- 
ter of small ruins in the valley bottom. 

Farther up, near the village of Aztec, on a low gravel bench west 
of the river, lies the group of large pueblos called the “Aztec Ruin. 
The largest and best preserved of these was over three hundred and 
fifty feet long at the back and several stories in height with a court 
facing eastward. Near by are several large stone and earth heaps, 
indicating older sites. A large mound near the edge of the low 
bench bordering the valley bottom gives superficial evidence of 
many burials. It is said that in early days this ruin was used as a 
stone quarry by neighboring settlers. It is now on private prop- 
erty, and the owner, Mr Kountz, wisely appreciative of the im- 
portance of systematic study of these relics of the elder folk, has 
guarded them from the onslaught of the vandals, so that here one 
of the most promising of the great old pueblos lies waiting for 
the trained and authorized explorer. A small opening has been 
made in one corner of the ruin, through which several rooms may 
be entered in succession. These are practically intact, with the 
ceiling timbers in place and well preserved. The exact size and 
form of this ruin are not evident in its present condition.* Within 

1 It was visited by Newberry in 1S59, and is briefly described in his report of the 
Expedition to the Jiinition of the Grand and Green Eiz'erSj published in 1876, p- 80^ 
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sight of this ruin, in the valley bottom, several small sites may be 
located. 

Above this large group of ruins only a few small scattered 
sites are to be found in the valley of the Animas. Three or four are 
near the town of Durango. 

RUINS IN LA PLATA VALLEY 

In the valley of the La Plata, a small stream rising in the moun- 
tains of the same name and entering the San Juan a few miles be- 
low the mouth of the Animas, there are many small mostly 
boulder sites. These are widely scattered in the lower reaches of 
the valley, where arable bottom lands exist, and are most abundant 
near and below the present village of La Plata, about twenty 
miles above the mouth of the river. They are mostly on the west 
side of the stream, near the present Durango-Farmington road. 

The boulders are as a rule small, and a considerable amount of 
adobe mortar was evidently used in the masonry. Many of these 
houses are now represented by low, scattered heaps of stones, but 
the “unit type” is often evident. A large number of the burial 
mounds of these ruins in La Plata Valley have been dug into by 
local pot-hunters. 

There is one larger ruin on a low bench on the east side of the 
stream, opposite La Plata village, which is described and figured by 
Holmes.' There are a few small boulder sites scattered along the 
valley bottom up as far as Dale’s — the ranch of an early settler 
in this valley, a short distance below the New Mexico line, which 
has become a well known stopping place for travelers in this region. 

On a point of the gravel bench overlooking the La Plata from 
the west, a short distance below Dale’s, and scattered along the 
same bench for two or three miles northeast of Dale’s, are small 
boulder sites. Three little cliff houses are to be found near the 
mouth of a small canyon opening into La Plata Valley a short dis- 
tance west of Dale’s. 

A somewhat detailed description, with a plan of the larger building, may be found in 
Morgan’s “Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines," Coiitnintiions to 
Xorth American Ethnology., vol. IV, iSSi, p. 172. 

^ Tenth Anjiual Report of the (Hayden^ V. S. Geological Surzey^ 1S7S, p. 3S7. 
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I have found no noteworthy ruins on La Plata River above this 
point. 

RUINS ON THE MANGOS AND THE MESA VERDE 

The next tributary to the San Juan from the north is the Man- 
cos. This small stream rises in the western and southern slopes of 
La Plata Mountains and is the last, reckoning westward, of the 
San Juan tributaries which carries visible water throughout the year. 
The Mancos River runs for a few miles at the foot of the mountains 
through a small open valley in which lies the present village of 
Mancos ; then for several miles it holds its way at the bottom of a 
narrow canyon dividing a lofty isolated plateau called Mesa Verde. 
On emerging from the canyon the Mancos turns westward down a 
great rugged open slope to join the San Juan. 

A few boulder sites are scattered along the upper Mancos 
Valley near and below the village. These are for the greater part 
upon the gravel benches bordering the arable bottom, and the 
burial mounds have been much disturbed. 

Several ruins along the Mancos Canyon and in the valley below 
were discovered by Jackson * and pictured by Holmes.^ But it was 
not until later that Richard and Alfred Wetherill discovered in the 
walls of the side canyons of the Mancos, deep in the recesses of the 
western portion of the Mesa Verde, those great cave ruins which in 
size, complexity, and structural excellence are the most wonderful 
and imposing of the cave dwellings in the whole Southwest (see 
plate xxviii). 

While the ruins are most abundant on the summits and in the 
canyons of the western segment of the Mesa Verde, there are 
several excellent cliff houses in the walls of the canyons entering 
the Mancos from the east. 

The ruins of the Mesa Verde, together with the numerous small 
sites which are scattered along the banks of Mancos River below 
the canyon, are described in the superb work of Nordenskiold ^ and 
need not be considered here. The accompanying map (plate xvi) 


1 Report of the {^Hayden') Geological Survey for 1874, published 1876, p. 369. 

2 Tenth Annual Report of the {^Hayden') Geological Survey, 1875-76, published 1878) 
P- 393- 

3 The Clif Divellers of tlu A/esa Verde, Stockholm, 1893 
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shows the position of only the larger of the cliff houses and a part 
of the open ruins of the Mesa Verde, but the number and grouping 
of the smaller sites along the river are indicated. 

RUINS IN MONTEZUMA VALLEY 

A few miles west of the sharp western crest of the Mesa Verde 
rises the volcanic peak of the Sierra El Late, locally known as Ute 
Mountain ; between is a broad valley of erosion, called Montezuma 
Valley, draining in part southward into the San Juan, in part west- 
ward into the McEImo. 

Low upon the eastern slope of the main peak of Ute Mountain 
lies the large ruin described and sketched by Holmes ‘ and called 
Aztec Spring Ruin. This pueblo, the main part of which is some- 
what more than four hundred feet square, can be justly compared 
with the ruin at Aztec on the Animas and with the great ruins of the 
Chaco. It is now much fallen. There is a trickle of water in one 
of the interior courts of the ruin, and water is usually abundant up 
the higher slopes of the mountain near by. There has been desul- 
tory digging in and about the ruin, but it is essentially intact and is 
situated on private land. 

There are a few small scattered sites, as indicated on the map, 
in the valley between Mesa Verde and the southern spur of Ute 
Mountain ; a few far down on the southern and western slopes of 
the latter and a few high up among the pihons on its northeastern 
shoulder. 

RUINS OF THE MC ELMO GROUP 

The next great drainage area west of the Mancos is the Mc- 
EImo, which heads against the long slope dividing the waters of 
the Dolores from those of the San Juan. The stream turns west- 
ward through a narrow valley — McElmo Canyon — having the 
volcanic Ute Peak on the south and the high escarpment of a lofty 
mesa on the north. The country falls away as the river runs west- 
ward, and after receiving from the north a great branch, now called 
the Yellowjacket, the McElmo turns southwesterly through a 
broken hill country to enter the Sim Juan about twenty-five miles 
below the mouth of the Mancos. The broad valley of the Me- 

* Loc. cit., p. 399. 

AM ANTH., N. S., 6— 17. 
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Elmo, before it passes into the canyon at the northern foot of Ute 
mountain, contains a considerable number of scattered ruins. 

There is a group of considerable size at the top of the Dolores 
divide near the great bend in the Dolores River, and some small 
scattered ruins on the pinon-clad McElmo slope southward. 
The group of ruins at the bend of the Dolores has been mentioned 
by several of the early explorers of this region, as it lay on the 
line of the old Spanish Trail. 

The largest of the McElmo ruins form a group located on the 
Wolley Ranch in the upper part of the valley where it slopes 
against the Dolores divide. The main building standing in the 
open valley bottom is about one hundred and thirty-five feet long 
and was probably two or three stories high at the back. It faces 
a court and mound southward. The masonry is of superior grade. 
The ground-plan is not evident since the walls are much fallen and 
covered with soil and brush. One corner of the ruin has been 
washed out, revealing well preserved floor timbers. There is ap- 
parently a row of lower rooms underneath the debris, which may 
be inact. There has been considerable digging about the ruin, but 
it still offers a promising field for systematic work. 

Another large ruin, called Burkhardt’s Ruin, is at the head of 
McElmo Canyon. This lies about the head of a small rocky gulch, 
is also composite, and together with other ruins in this vicinity has 
been described by Holmes* and by Morgan.^ 

Aside from these larger structures there are many small ruins, 
mostly of the “ unit type,” scattered along the western base of Mesa 
Verde, upon the gullies which descend from the mesa to the Mc- 
Elmo, as well as a series of scattered ruins near the present town 
of Cortez. Near a small group of the ruins at the foot of the 
mesa is a reservoir formed by a high artificial earth dam built across 
a shallow wash. 

A large proportion of all the burial mounds belonging to the 
ruins in the upper McElmo Valley have been despoiled, some com- 
pletely, some partially ; but nearly all with the usual aims of the 
curious or commercial pot-hunter. 

1 Loc. cit., p. 398. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 189. 




1, 2. Small cliff houses in Sand and Rock canyons — McElmo group, Colorado. 
3. Site of small fallen ruins of the unit type " in a pinon clearing on the 
high mesa east of Montezuma Creek, Utah. 
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As will be seen by the map, a series of ruins are scattered along 
the bank of the McElmo from the head of the canyon to the 
entrance of the Yellowjacket. These ruins are for the greater part 
of the small “ unit type.” Their burial mounds have been much 
disturbed. There are a few small cliff houses scattered along the 
valley. In the valley bottom stands the great detached “ Battle 
Rock” about which the tradition of a great battle between the 
aborigines and the Utes has gathered.^ Near by is an isolated rock 
around which numerous small houses have been built. These are 
now much thrown down. 

Coming into the McElmo from the high mesa north is a series 
of short rugged canyons. Several of these, notably Sand Canyon 
and Rock Canyon, contain numerous small, well-built cliff houses 
(plate XXXII, I, 2). On the west side of Sand Canyon the foundations 
of a house have been laid in a small cave and some loose stones are 
lying at the back of the cave ; but the building has remained un- 
finished. There are a few painted figures upon the walls in these 
canyons. There are two fairly well preserved towers on a rocky 
bench to the east of the mouth of Sand Canyon, one of which is 
shown in plate xxiv, 2. 

At the heads of two of these side canyons of the McElmo 
are large ruins built upon the edge of the cliffs and partially down 
the slopes. These ruins stand virtually upon the top of the great 
mesa bordering the McElmo to the north. One is known as the 
Goodman Point or Goodman Lake Ruin ; the other is, so far as I 
know, without special name. 

Goodman Point Ruin . — Goodman Point is the highest part of 
the great mesa which rises from the north toward Ute Mountain, 
breaking down abruptly into the canyon of the McElmo close 
against the northern slope of the peak. It is into the face of this 
tilted mesa that the series of short canyons above mentioned have 
cut their channels. 

The Goodman ruins are situated about the head of one of these 
canyons. It is here a shallow rock wash or gulch with gradually 
sloping sides. The main ruin is built around the head of the wash 

^ For a rendering of this tradition and a brief account of a reconnoissance of this val- 
ley in 1874, by Jackson, see Report of the {^Hayden') Geological Survey^ 1876, p. 369. 
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in two parts, separated by the rock sag through which the drainage 
from above enters the gulch. There are two compact clusters of 
rooms facing each other across the narrow wash. One of these is 
over one hundred, the other more than three hundred feet long, and 
each consists of from four to six rows of rooms from twelve to fif- 
teen feet square. I could not determine the number of stories in 
this ruin, though it is largely uncovered. The walls are now much 
fallen. It must, however, have formed a most imposing group of 
buildings. 

Back of the main group of rooms and lying upon the slope on 
one side is another almost equally large building, apparently of 
another period of construction, with a burial mound between them. 
Several small isolated buildings stand about the main structure. 
Near by is a round enclosure with low walls, about sixty feet in 
diameter, having four small stone heaps set within and near the wall 
in such positions as to form the corners of a square. Such a struc- 
ture I have not seen elsewhere. This ruin has not been much dis- 
turbed. The masonry, so far as it is exposed, does not appear to be 
of high grade. 

About half a mile up the wash from the ruin lies the ancient 
artificial reservoir, not infrequently still containing water, which is 
called Goodman lake. 

Unnamed Ruin on the Mesa West of Goodman Lake. — At the 
southern edge of the great mesa, a few miles west of Goodman 
Point and at the head of one of the short canyons leading down to 
the McElmo,' is a ruin of considerable size. Here, as in the 
Goodman Ruirt, there are two large blocks of rooms separated 
by a wash. These blocks are several rooms deep and may have 
risen two or three stories. Behind one of the groups, distant about 
four feet, is a wall somewhat fallen but apparently originally three 
or four feet high. Two small cliff houses are placed beneath the 
overhanging ledge upon which one of the great houses stands. 
The dimensions of this ruin I failed to obtain, but it is considerably 
smaller than the Goodman Ruin. 

' I am not certain upon which of these canyons this ruin is situated, since I have 
not descended at this point, but it is, I think, one lying between Trail and Mitchell 
canyons. 
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I have visited several small isolated ruins on the high mesa top 
between Goodman Lake Ruin and that last described, and there may- 
be others since I have not yet fully explored this high, very rough, 
pinon-clad upland which lies between the McElmo and the Yellow- 
jacket. 

There is a large, much fallen ruin on a rocky slope at the 
junction of the McElmo and Yellowjacket. Several estufas are 
visible and there were many rooms, but the walls are much fallen. 
There is an opening among the rooms which leads into a narrow, 
sloping passage running down beneath the ruins toward the bed of 
the stream. This I have not explored. It is a curious and excep- 
tional feature. 

I have no record of ruins on the McElmo below the mouth of 
the Yellowjacket. A few small ruins have been reported to me 
along the district drained by the East McElmo. These I have not 
seen. 

The McElmo is now for the larger part of the year a dry stream, 
the only water running in summer being that which is taken from 
the Dolores through a tunnel for irrigation purposes. 

THE YELLOWJACKET GROUP OF RUINS 

The Yellowjacket, which is the main tributary to the McElmo 
from the north, rises on the southwestern slopes of the Dolores 
divide, receives several tributaries from the north draining the high 
rough country which lies between the bend of the Dolores and the 
tributaries to Montezuma Creek, and enters the McElmo as the 
latter turns southwestward toward the San Juan. Neither the 
Yellowjacket nor its tributaries carry surface water except in the 
spring and for a short time after rains, but the open bottoms are in 
places arable. 

The Yellowjacket is the stream called on Jackson’s map' the 
Hovenweep ; but the name Yellowjacket is now universally applied 
to it by the residents of this district, while one of the northern tribu- 
taries to the Yellowjacket is now called Hovenweep. I have used 

1 Map showing the location of ancient ruins in southern Colorado and Utah and 
northern New Mexico and Arizona accompanying the report of his reconnoissance in 
1874, 1875, and 1877. Tenth Annual Report of the {^Haydeti) V. S. Geological Sio^oey. 
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this revised nomenclature because it has already found currency on 
such of the local maps as have been made for surveying and other 
purposes. 

The more important ruins, few in number and all small, in the 
lower portion of Yellowjacket canyon hav'e been described by Jack- 
son and need not be further mentioned here. Sev^eral small ruins 
are scattered along the valley bottom from the mouth of the Sand- 
stone to three or four miles above the mouth of the Dawson. 
Throughout this region the canyon has a level and in places arable 
bottom, the walls rising from fifty to several hundred feet. 

High on the northern bluff of the Yellowjacket, nearly oppo- 
site the mouth of the Dawson, stands a considerable group of ruins 
built partly on the edge of the bluff, partly down the upper portion 
of the higher slopes, with a series of tower-like structures (plate xviii, 
2), reaching down into the valley. This is one of the larger of the 
ruins which stand upon the mesa top overlooking the intervening 
country to the summit of Ute Mountain. There are two long 
buildings, each two to three rooms deep, separated by a shallow 
wash coming from the mesa top behind. One of the buildings is 
more than three hundred feet, the other nearly two hundred feet 
long. There are several estufas among the rooms along the slope. 
In a number of the rooms and buildings of the group, timbers 
are still to be seen, fallen in upon the ruins. A few feet behind 
both of the ruins, on either side of the wash, is a fairly well pre- 
served wall built in zigzags, the arms of the zigzags being of un- 
equal length — from six to twenty feet long. In the slight depres- 
sion in the mesa top behind the wall is an artificial reservoir, about 
ninety feet across, formed by a low dam of earth. 

At the head of Yellowjacket Canyon where its walls are only a 
few feet in height, on a narrow tongue between two branches and 
near a spring, are the so-called Yellowjacket Spring ruins. They 
are on the line of the old Spanish Trail and are frequently mentioned 
by the early explorers in this region who called them by the Indian 
name Surouaro, which according to Newberry' signifies “desolation.” 

The main ruin consists of a series of five clusters of irregularly 
disposed houses, in part closely crowded together and conforming 

‘ Loc. cit., p. SS, 
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in most instances to the “unit type” or to variants of this. Though 
close together, each house has its own estufa and burial mound 
lying southward. The lateral wings of many of the houses are 
long, sometimes enclosing a court containing several estufas. 

Several of the houses are modified by the introduction of a 
round tower. In some a low wall unites the prolonged lateral wings 
enclosing the small court of the estufas. Most of the walls are 
largely fallen. I estimate that this village contains in all its various 
buildings not fewer than three hundred rooms. There are several 
buildings of irregular shape, one of considerable size, at the edge of 
the canyon above the main group. 

The burial mounds of this village are large and conspicuous. A 
thin stone slab was laid over many of the bodies or the latter were 
enclosed in a loosely laid stone cyst before being covered in their 
graves. 

Few of the mounds have escaped the hands of the destroyer. 
Cattlemen, ranchmen, rural picnickers, and professional collectors 
have turned the ground well over and have taken out much pottery, 
breaking more and strewing the ground with many crumbling bones. 

While the scientific value of these ruins has been thus seriously 
impaired, they still remain of much interest on account of the modi- 
fication in form which the primitive building fashion here shows, 
due, as it seems to me, to the limited surface on which the large 
number of houses of the “ unit type ” were crowded. 

RUINS ON THE TRIBUTARIES OF THE YELLOWJACKET 

There are several short canyons drmning the high country be- 
tween the McElmo and the Yellowjacket, most of them heading 
abruptly in cliffs of varying height. In some of these, as well as 
in the tongue-like mesas between them, are ruins, some of the 
“ unit type,” some towers, some irregular clusters of houses on the 
edges of the cliffs, and a few small cliff houses. Only a part of 
these side canyons to the Yellowjacket from the south are named. 
The ruins at the head of the first above its mouth, called Cannon- 
ball Canyon, are the best known and most noteworthy (plate xxii). 
They are of the type especially characteristic of this region, being 
irregular clusters of rooms, often associated with towers, built 
around the heads of shallow gulches. 
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The longer tributaries to the Yellowjacket rising in the country 
to the north, are named, commencing at the lowest. Ruin, Bridge, 
Hovenweep, Nigger, Sandstone, and Arch Rock canyons. Most 
of them start in broad drainage basins, with moderate fall, running 
thus for several miles down the long slopes of the Dolores divide. 
Then they break suddenly at the abrupt head of a rocky gorge, 
which in some cases continues thus for several miles, in others open 
out here and there into arable intervales from half a mile to a mile 
wide. Most of these tributaries are rough walled and narrow 
canyons for a few miles above the junction with the Yellowjacket, 
and in these portions there are few ruins. Such as exist are small 
and inconspicuous, consisting of single rooms and small clusters. 

The first three of the northern tributaries to the Yellowjacket, 
Ruin, Bridge, and Hovenweep canyons contain the most interesting 
and noteworthy ruins ; those in the upper valley of the Nigger and 
Sandstone, and those along the edges of Arch Canyon being small 
valley ruins of the “ unit type,” or small rooms and towers perched 
upon the edges of the narrow canyon cliffs. 

On the two terminal branches of Ruin Canyon are noteworthy 
groups of ruins consisting of towers and larger and smaller build- 
ings, some skilfully built upon isolated rocks (plate xxiii). 

The lower eight miles of Bridge Canyon contain no noteworthy 
ruins, but there are clusters of well-preserved buildings on both 
forks where the canyon boxes. Here are several well-preserved 
towers and rooms and clusters of rooms close upon the edge of the 
cliff. This region is locally known as the Hawkberry. A spring 
trickles out in a shallow cave in the canyon bottom near the ruins. 

There is a long line of ruins of the “ unit type ” on the height 
of the great mesa which extends northward between the headwaters 
of Bridge Canyon and those of the Hovenweep. These are situated 
from a few rods to over a mile apart. No water supply is evident 
on the top of the mesa, but the small side canyons which may con- 
tain water are not far away. 

The Hovemveep runs for the last tw'elve miles of its course in a 
low-w'alled canyon in which are few ruins, but above this point it 
opens out into a level valley with several small accessible springs. 
In this valley along the cliffs (plate xxiv, 3), upon the high mesas on 
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either side, and upon its short tributaries are several small ruins and 
a few large clusters. There are several towers here. One of these 
(plate XXIV, i), with a group of fallen walls about its base, stands in 
the valley bottom and forms a conspicuous feature in the meadow 
landscape, about three or four miles above the upper end of the 
canyon. There is a small ruin on the crest of the ledge east of this 
tower. 

Less than a mile below this tower a small gulch enters the 
Hovenweep from the west. A short distance up this side gulch is 
a small spring and near by a group of ruins on a projecting point at 
the forks of the valley. The ruins are in two groups, each of which 
must have contained at least fifty rooms. The walls are much 
fallen, but in places stand so high as to justify the belief that the 
buildings must have been two or three stories in height at the back. 
No burial mound could be discovered. There are two ruins among 
the pihons on the mesa top west of this group, one of which is about 
one hundred and seventy-five feet long with a large undisturbed 
burial mound. The other ruin near by is small. 

Far up the Hovenweep are two considerable ruins facing each 
other across the valley. The ruin on the west side is a rambling 
mass of rooms built upon a projecting rock crest high above the 
bottom and extending partly down the slope. The ruin on the east 
side of the valley is built mostly upon a low, narrow, projecting 
tongue of rock. The grouping of the rooms appears to be wholly 
irregular. The main group consists of some twenty rooms averag- 
ing ten feet square, while a considerable area on the southern slope is 
covered with fallen walls. A low wall runs across the base of this 
rock tongue, barring access to the ruin from the back. No burial 
mound was discovered in the vicinity. 

Just above this ruin is a well-defined artificial ditch, evidently 
designed to conduct water from the next draw above around the in- 
tervening spur to the vicinity of the ruin. On the hillside across 
which this conduit runs are constructed a series of reversing zig- 
zags which were apparently designed to turn the water abruptly 
back at short intervals so as to lead it by gradual stages down the 
slope to the point of delivery. 

The burial mounds in many of the widely scattered ruins of the 
Yellowjacket group have been partially dug out in search for pottery. 
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RUIXS IX PIXOX CLEARIXGS 

It is especially upon these great pihon-covered uplands of the 
Yellowjacket and Montezuma Creek region that one encounters a 
feature in the environment of these ancient dwelling places which is 
interesting and may be of significance in the determination of their 
period of occupancy. I refer to the situation of many of the ruins 
in larger and smaller sharply outlined clearings in the pihon 
timber. 

These clearings (plate xxxii, 3) are now mostly overgrown with 
sage-brush and other low shrubs which cover the burial mounds, 
usually leaving free only the ruins themselves and the shallow pits 
of the estufas. The clearings vary in size, but in general corre- 
spond to the size of the ruin. Thus a ruin of the “ unit type ” with 
one or two estufas and from four to eight rooms on the back is 
usually surrounded by a clearing from fifty to one hundred yards 
across, while larger clusters of ruins have proportionately larger 
spaces about them. 

This condition seems to me to be of significance in its bearing 
upon the probable age of these ruins. Two possibilities are evi- 
dent in this connection. The clearings may have been made in 
the pinon forest to make room for the buildings and the neces- 
sary space about them. Or, on the other hand, the pinon growth 
may have taken place since the construction of the buildings, spar- 
ing their immediate surroundings because the solid trampling of the 
ground about them has rendered a limited area unfitted for the 
growth of pihon seedlings. I have observed this condition only in 
the ruins of the older and simpler type which, as judged by large 
burial mounds, have been long occupied. 

How solidly trodden the earth may become about old habita- 
tions of similar people is well known to those who are familiar with 
the Southwest and its present aboriginal residents. Furthermore, 
this is a region in which the soil in many places is still forming over 
the bare rock surfaces, so that many of the pihon uplands are 
doubtless now for the first time timber clad. 

Rarely in these clearings, though occasionally elsewhere, pihons 
of considerable size have grown close about and even in and upon 
the ruins of the older type. 
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I have not been able to form a definite opinion as to the signifi- 
cance of these open sage-brush clearings in the pinons, which invari- 
ably contain ruins. They occur in densely clad pihon regions 
where, save for these and some of the natural sage-clad meadows in 
the ground sags of the upper water-courses, the pihon timber 
stretches uninterruptedly for miles. 

RUINS OF THE MONTE2UM.\ CREEK GROUP 

Montezuma Creek drains the great barren upland lying between 
Dolores river and Abajo Mountain, as well as the eastern slopes of 
the latter. It is an arid and forbidding country, covered mostly 
with sage and pinon, and with but few and widely-scattered water- 
ing places. On these great uplands, drained by the eastern tribu- 
taries of the Montezuma, there are, as the map indicates, few ruins. 

There are a few small scattered valley sites and small cliff 
houses along the upper branches of Cross Canyon and a few in the 
lower reaches of Cross Canyon, commonly known as East Monte- 
zuma. I have ridden over the northern part of this region and am 
assured by reliable cattlemen who have long ranged these uplands 
that there are few if any ruins, and these small, on the southern 
ends of the great mesas which lie between the eastern tributaries of 
Montezuma creek : namely. Cross, Pierson, Bug, Coal-bed, Horse- 
head, and Boulder canyons. Along the upper reaches of these 
mesas, however, which I have explored, there are a few small ruins, 
partly in the narrow canyon bottoms, partly upon the tops of the 
mesas. 

Two of the ruins in this region are large and in many respects 
noteworthy : one lying about the middle of the mesa between Dove 
Creek and Pierson Canyon, locally known as the Pierson Lake Ruin ; 
the other on the mesa between Pierson and Bug Canyons and known 
as Bug Lake Ruin. These ruins are some distance away from the 
regular trail across the country from east to west and are little 
known. 

The Pierson Lake Ruin. — This ruin is situated upon the lofty 
pinon- and sage-clad mesa which rises between Cross and Pierson 
canyons and is in direction a little north of west of the point at 
which Dove Creek enters Cross Canyon. 
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The so-called Pierson Lake is a surface of bare, sloping rock upon 
the top of the mesa of some two acres in area, around the lower 
parts of which an artificial dam of earth has been made. This dam, 
in the form of a broad embankment, is from four to six feet high, is 
well preserved, and gives no evidence of modern repair. The res- 
en^oir thus formed receives the drainage of a higher slope of earth 
and rock, so that a considerable amount of water is still to be found 
here for a part of the year — a circumstance of great advantage to 
cattle-herders in this district. Close beside this reservoir are two 
ruins of the “unit type,” each with several rooms along the back, 
short wings, and one estufa. The mesa about the lake is covered 
with pinons. 

The Pierson Lake Ruin, a short distance from the lake, presents 
a rather imposing mass of fallen stones, in which, however, the 
general form of the walls may be made out. The ruin faces south- 
ward upon a shallow surface water-course. The building had, I 
should judge, between two hundred and fifty and three hundred 
rooms. These are quite irregularly arranged, but in general formed 
a compact group about three hundred feet square. At one side of 
the building the rooms are arranged in a series of long rows, closed 
at the back and apparently forming a group of narrow courts open- 
ing southward. At the other or western side the rooms are built 
without evidence of significant arrangement in a compact mass. 
Between these two portions of the ruin runs a passageway opening 
southward upon a small court in which is a burial mound. Another 
burial mound of considerable size lies to the west of the ruin. A 
small isolated building stands southeasterly across the dry wash on 
which the ruin fronts. The masonry of this ruin, so far as one can 
see, is rather carelessly laid, and the walls do not appear to have 
been of great height. 

About three hundred yards west of the main ruin in a pinon 
clearing is another ruin about one hundred feet long at the back, 
\\ ith short wings at the ends and a row of probably nine estufas 
between the wings. This ruin is much fallen, and there are so few 
building stones about the site that it seems not unlikely, considering 
the large size of the ground-plan, that they have been carried off 
for use in the large pueblo which is apparently of much more recent 
construction. 
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On a low ridge northwestward of the large pueblo a few hun- 
dred yards, in a sage-grown clearing in the pinons, are several 
small ruins scattered up the slope. These are much fallen and 
overgrown with sage-brush ; but they are clearly of the “ unit 
type ” and stand as isolated structures. Apparently none of the 
burial mounds in this group has been disturbed. 

This entire group of ruins is now surrounded by the pihon 
forest save in the immediate vicinity of the buildings, and has an 
outlook only toward the Sierra Abajo. There is no living water 
apparent near the ruin, but Pierson Canyon and Dove Creek are not 
far away and in these water may be found. There are a few small 
ruins scattered over this mesa north and east of the Pierson group. 

Bug Lake Ruins. — These ruins stand upon the high mesa be- 
tween Pierson and Bug canyons in a direction easterly from the 
Pierson group which in many respects they resemble. 

Bug Lake is, like Pierson Lake, an artificial reservoir about one 
hundred and fifty feet across, formed on the sloping bare rock sur- 
face of the mesa by a dam of earth from three to five feet high. 
Like Pierson Lake also the water still gathers in it during rains and 
it likewise is used by the cattlemen. 

The ruin is about one-eighth of a mile southeasterly from the 
lake. The main ruin is composed of two groups of buildings facing 
one another across a small water-course. Many of the walls are 
standing several feet in height, the outline of the rooms being 
plain. Many timbers of roofs or floors are still present among the 
fallen walls, but are much weathered. The larger portion of the 
ruin forms a fairly compact mass facing southeasterly. It is about 
four hundred and fifty feet long and apparently must have con- 
tained some three hundred or more rooms. The general arrange- 
ment of the rooms is that of small, rather irregularly placed groups 
of circular estufas, each group surrounded by a somewhat irregular 
mass of rooms. These groups are ranged side by side, some of 
them being separated by narrow passageways leading from the back 
to a court on the southeast of the pueblo about sixty feet across, 
which contains a burial mound. One end of the great building 
seems to be much more weathered and of older construction than 
the other and is surrounded at the back by a low wall. This wall 
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a few feet away from the building may have been three or four feet 
high. It is now much fallen. 

Across the wash from the large pueblo are several smaller 
isolated buildings. Two of these buildings stand about forty feet 
apart on ground which slopes toward the wash, and between these 
buildings an artificial dam has been thrown, forming a reservoir of 
considerable capacity, receiving the drainage from the pihon slope 
behind the buildings. There is also, still largely intact, a dam 
across the shallow wash upon which this group of ruins stands, 
capable of holding a large amount of water upon the gentle slope 
of the stream-bed above. 

To the westward of this main ruin, two low gravel benches, 
each a few feet in height, rise one behind the other. The pinons 
are cleared upon these benches over an area of about five hundred 
yards in length and from two hundred to three hundred yards in 
breadth. The clearings are covered with sage-brush. 

On the first of these benches, perhaps two hundred yards from 
the main ruin, is a group of at least five isolated buildings of the 
“ unit type.” Each has one row of rooms at the back, short wings, 
and from two to four estufas. While somewhat irregularly placed, 
they all face southward. I discovered only one burial mound in 
this group, which is at the front of the group near the southern 
edge of the bench. The buildings are all much fallen and dirt- 
covered. The estufa pits are circular and are now from two to five 
feet deep at the middle. There are fewer building stones here than 
is usual in ruins of this size. 

On the second bench is another group of widely scattered houses 
of the unit type, each with two or three circular estufas. I found 
in this group separate burial mounds scattered among the houses. 
These had been slightly dug into here and there but not seriously 
injured. 

This Bug Lake group of ruins seems to me, especially when 
taken in connection with the Pierson group, to be of peculiar in- 
terest because it confirms the impression of different periods of oc- 
cupancy of a site which has been advanced upon a previous page. 
There are here upon the upper benches, ruins of the old “unit 
type ” — rectangular, short-winged, with circular estufas in the 
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court. On the highest bench the burial mounds are separate for 
each house, while upon the lower, so far as I was able to discover, 
there is but a single mound for the whole group of dwellings. The 
ruin situated upon the wash, on the other hand, shows the massing of 
rather atypical individual clusters of rooms and estufas to form a 
large and fairly compact pueblo with a burial mound in the south- 
ward-looking court. It would be of great interest to know from 
systematic excavations what a comparative study of the burials as 
well as of the ruins might reveal as to the relationship in time and 
culture of these associated ruin groups. 

There are a few small ruins on the mesa between Bug and Coal- 
bed canyons, along an old trail leading down to the valley of Mon- 
tezuma Creek. 

Ruins in Montezum.a, Creek V..^lley 

The long, narrow valley of Montezuma Creek is dry a large 
part of the year save near its sources in the mountains and in a few 
places here and there where the underground flow comes to the 
surface in the sandy stream-bed. But the alluvial bottom is in 
many places arable from natural deep irrigation or the seepage from 
side canyons. 

The general character of the ruins has already been indicated 
by Jackson in his early report. They are mostly of the “ unit 
type,” standing on the alluvial bottom or on the low cliffs at the 
sides. They are most abundant in the middle third of the valley 
where in places they are very thickly clustered along the stream- 
bed. Some of them are much washed. 

I have not been able to find or hear of ruins, other than a few 
small sites, on the slopes of the Sierra Abajo above the mouth of 
Boulder Creek. 

Here and there in the valley are buildings of considerable size, 
and there are several fortified rocks and small isolated houses. 

At the entrance of the Coal-bed Arroyo stands an isolated butte 
about fifty feet high, having a flat top of two or three acres in area. 
The top and sides of this butte, which is known to the modern fre- 
quenters of Montezuma Creek valley as the “ Island,” are covered 
with a series of irregular and complex buildings. A few feet out- 
side of one of these buildings is a row of stone slabs set five to six 
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feet apart. They are still mostly erect, standing from four to six 
feet high. They are from six to seven inches thick and from four- 
teen to eighteen inches wide. A lower, loose stone parapet, in 
places intact, is built in between these slabs, the whole forming a 
continuous wall barring access to the ruins upon this segment of 
the butte. Another wall of similar character, but less well preserved, 
is placed in a like defensive position at the opposite end of the 
butte. At one side, where the cliff is most abrupt, a well-built and 
still fairly preserved stone trail leads to the top. Commanding the 
turns of this trail from several points are flat projecting rocks on 
which are still piled heaps of rough stone, not belonging to buildings. 
These I conjecture to have been placed here for defensive uses. 
Barring projectiles, a few men placed at these stone heaps could 
most effectively prevent access to the top. There is much broken 
pottery about this ruin. 

At several other places in this valley large stone slabs have 
been used in construction. Two instances of this are described 
and figured by Jackson.* 

One of the largest of the valley ruins is east of the stream- 
bed between the mouths of Bug and Pierson canyons. This ruin 
measures about three hundred and seventy-five by one hundred and 
ninety feet. There were probably over two hundred and fifty 
rooms and ten or more circular estufas irregularly placed. The 
ruin -and burial mound have been much disturbed by excavation. 

At the upper part of the residential portion of Montezuma Val- 
ley, where for a considerable distance the alluvial bottom is wide 
and the stream water near the surface, small ruins of the " unit 
type ” are numerous. Near the upper end of this group, near the 
arroyo and partly washed out, is a compact group of ruins about 
three hundred feet long, in which the remains of from six to eight 
estufas and over forty rooms are visible. The burial mound is large. 

At the mouths of several of the small creeks running into the 
Montezuma from the high mesa on the west are small valley sites 
with a few small cliff houses. There are also a few small ruins on 
the mesa tops between the upper reaches of Devil and Alkali can- 
yons. 


^ Loc. cit., p. 428. 
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At the head of the short canyon north of the Alkali, which I 
have called Jackson Canyon, is a large ruin formed of two buildings 
facing each other across a shallow wash. Each building consists 
of an irregular mass of rooms about two hundred feet long, with 
low towers among them (plate xxi, 1). I estimate this ruin to have 
contained over one hundred and fifty rooms. The burial places 
were not discovered. 

There are scattered pictographs in several places along Monte- 
zuma Valley. 

A considerable proportion of the ruins and burial mounds have 
been devasted by relic seekers, although many still remain intact. 

RUINS ON RECAPTURE CREEK 

The reconnoissance map of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey is inaccurate in regard to the source of Recapture Creek. On 
the map this rises only a few miles above the San Juan, whereas, 
in fact, it is the great drainage stream for the southern slope of 
Abajo Mountain. The government map carries the drainage of this 
region into Montezuma Creek, which is incorrect. The lower por- 
tion of the Recapture, like the Montezuma and the Cottonwood, is 
a dry wash with underground flow for most of the year. 

The Recapture rises at the base of the high peaks with rapid de- 
scent and, after union of the main tributaries among the higher foot- 
hills of the mountain, runs through a well watered open park several 
miles long, and then enters a rough, narrow, and tortuous canyon 
with precipitous walls. Here for a few miles are numerous ruins, 
mostly small cliff houses and small valley sites showing nothing 
unusual in type. Farther down the stream the canyon walls are 
lower and the bottom widens. Here and there are a few small and 
scattered sites. Some twenty miles above its mouth, small sites are 
clustered and are strung along the valley bottom for several miles, 
as is indicated on the map. Thus the valley sites and the cliff 
houses of the Recapture while fairly numerous are nearly all small. 

There are, however, a few ruins of considerable size. One of 
these, situated a short distance above the point where the Bluff- 
Monticello road leaves the Recapture, contains from thirty to forty 
rooms. 


AM. ANTH.. N. S , 6 — 18 
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Another ruin, two or three miles below the mouth of Mustang 
Spring Canyon, stands upon a rocky point above and west of the 
arroyo, and consists of three groups. The largest of these, a 
boulder site, is about one hundred and eighty feet long and much 
fallen ; another is about sixty feet long ; while the third, back of 
these and apparently of older construction, is formed of scattered 
buildings whose outlines are not well defined. There are large 
mounds, but little dug, associated with this ruin. 

Most of the burial mounds along the lower reaches of Recap- 
ture Creek have been dug in desultory" fashion for commercial pur- 
poses. 

RUINS ON COTIONWOOD CREEK 

Cottonwood Creek, which enters the San Juan at the present 
IMormon town of Bluff, is a long stream draining the western slopes 
of the Abajo Mountains. Its sources are incorrectly indicated on 
the Geological Survey map, where they are represented as draining 
into Butler Wash. 

The lower reaches of Cottonwood Creek are low-walled and con- 
tain a few small valley ruins and small cliff houses. Commencing 
some twenty miles above the mouth, the valley sites, mostly small, 
become more numerous and are scattered along the bottom for sev- 
eral miles. One ruin on a high gravel bench below the mouth of 
Dry Wash contains from fifty to sixty rooms. 

In branches of the Cottonwood near its sources — Allen, Ham- 
mond, and Cottonwood canyons — are numerous cave-like recesses 
in the cliffs bordering the valley. Several of these are at the level 
of the alluvial bottom. In some of these caves no ruins are visible; 
in others small cliff houses or remnants of such are present. It is 
in these cave.s, and sometimes when these are present beneath the 
walls of the ruins, that the burials of the so-called “ basket makers ” 
have been found by Wetherill, Lang, McLloyd and Graham, and 
others. Many relics of these ancient people have been taken out 
of the ca\ es in this region, some of which, under the auspices of 
the Hyde Lxploring E.xpedition, have been placed in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City.' 

' See Pepper, “ The .\ncient Ba'.ket Makers of Southeastern Utah.” Supplement to 
American MnsLirm Juunuu', \o!. n. No. 4, .April, 1902 
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There are a few small ruins on the high mesa between the Re- 
capture and the Cottonwood at the foot of the Abajo Mountains, 
and there are said to be a few scattering sites, which I have not 
seen, southward along the mesa. 

RUINS ON BUTLER WASH 

Butler Wash is a narrow, dry, shallow valley, having on its west- 
ern side the sloping uplift of a great fault. Along the eastern base 
of this slope is a series of small valley sites mostly situated at the 
mouths of short canyons coming from the slopes of the uplift. In 
many of these canyons are larger and smaller caves containing cliff 
houses and burials. One of the caves far up the valley, whicli is 
very large, formerly contained a large ruin and many burials. The 
burial mounds in Butler Wash have been much devastated. Some 
of them have furnished relics of the “basket makers.” In the upper 
reaches of the Butler there are no noteworthy ruins. There are a 
few painted pictographs in some of the caves. 

RUINS ON COMB WASH 

Comb Wash was formerly called Epsom Creek ; but it is now so 
universally known by the former name that I have retained it on the 
map. The valley, from one to five or six miles wide, is shallow and 
dry and is bordered on the east by the serrated summit of the great 
fault which, running from the divide between Abajo Mountain and 
Elk Ridge, turns southwesterly, crossing the San Juan, and runs in 
the direction of Marsh Pass. On the west the country rises from 
the valley of Comb Wash in lofty brown and barren swells up to the 
high mesa at the foot of Elk Ridge. There are a few small ruins at 
the mouth of Comb Wash ; then up the stream for several miles 
there are none. Near the head of the valley are several scattered 
sites. Some of those in the valley bottom and on the tributaries 
from the west are mentioned by Jackson. They are mostly valley 
sites, with a few small cliff houses in the side canyons of Elk Ridge. 

RUINS IN GRAND GULCH 

Grand Gulch is the westernmost of the large northern tributaries 
to the San Juan. It heads in the long mesa slopes south of Elk 
Ridge, the canyon breaking high up and descending rapidly. The 
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canyon is narrow and tortuous, with walls several hundred feet high. 
Water is usually to be found in places throughout the year. The 
area of arable bottom is small. 

The greater part of the ruins, as indicated on the map, are 
clustered at and below the main forks of the canyon. They are 
mostly in large caves, the ruins themselves being for the greater 
part quite inconspicuous. But here and in the country at the head 
of the Cottonwood and in some of the caves of Butler Wash, have 
been found most of the relics of the so-called “basket makers.” 
They are often buried beneath such ruins as are visible. 

There are many pictographs, both graven and painted (plate 
xxxni, i), on the walls of the cliffs and caves of Grand Gulch. 

In one instance, the spiral figure, either carven or painted, so 
frequent throughout the entire region, is here made while it was yet 
soft upon a thin disk of adobe plastered on the face of the rock 
(plate XXXV, i). 

Excavations have been extensively carried on in the caves and 
among the rocks of Grand Gulch, and a large amount of material 
has been removed. Much of this is in the Hyde collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History, while some is in the Field 
Columbian Museum in Chicago. 

The high mesa country on either side of Grand Gulch is dry and 
forbidding, and I have not found nor have I been able to get infor- 
mation of any considerable ruins here. 

Beyond Grand Gulch the vast tract to the west and south of Elk 
ridge, reaching to the Colorado River, is high, waterless, barren, and 
much broken by rugged canyons which penetrate from the Colo- 
rado. I have been down White Canyon to Dandy Crossing, and 
my guide, Clayton Wetherill, has traversed the country south and 
east. With the exception of a few small ruins near the mouth of 
White Canyon and a few cliff houses near the Colorado River not far 
from Hall s Crossing, we have not found evidences of dwellincfs. 

o 

Ruins on the Southern Tributaries of the San Juan 

Along the easternmost of the southern tributaries of the San 
Juan which come from the high broken country forming the Con- 
tinental Divide, there are no ruins so far as I have been able to dis- 
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Piciographs painted on the clilf near a shallow burial cave {** Princess Cave *'), Grand Gulch, Utah. Faint outlines in white ol the 
entire figure to the left may be made out, with spreading head ornaments. 
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cover. I have heard from three sources of two or three small ruins 
in Gobemador Canyon, but have not visited them. I have traversed 
the eastern tributaries to Canyon Largo, called on the government 
map Compahero, but now known locally as Carriso Canyon, finding 
a few small scattered valley sites and cliff houses in positions indi- 
cated on the map. On the upper reaches of the valley there are 
several fairly well preserved pictographs (plate xxxv, 2) associated 
with small ruins. I have neither found nor have I been able to learn 
from cattle and sheep men of any ruins on the high mesa lying be- 
tween Companero and Largo canyons. There are two small ruins 
at the entrance of the Tapacipa into Canyon Largo and two small 
ruins farther up the small valley coming in from the west. Below 
this point I have found none in Canyon Largo. I have not person- 
ally examined the upper reaches of the Largo, which runs for many 
miles to the southeast ; but have heard of a few small sites from 
those who have followed the canyon to its head. I have traversed 
the entire length of Canyon Blanco, finding no ruins. 

The great stretch of high mesa country lying between Canyon 
Blanco, the Chaco, and the San Juan is almost wholly devoid of 
ruins. The country is very dry, save for temporary pools upon the 
level summits after a rain, is high and open, and lacks such shel- 
tered valleys as are characteristic of the sites of most of these an- 
cient pueblos. 

RUINS ON THE CHACO 

The ruins of the Chaco region are largely confined to the mid- 
dle portion of the eastern branch. One large ruin (Pueblo Pintado) 
lies near the stream far up the valley, but most of the others are 
clustered, as indicated on the map, above the mouth of the Esca- 
vada. These ruins, the first authentic account of which was given, 
with sketches of some of the buildings, by Lieutenant Simpson in 
1849,' were described in detail with outline plans of the great 
pueblos by Jackson in 1877.^ The description and plans of Simp- 
son and Jackson are largely reproduced by Morgan.^ These draw- 
ings of the great Chaco ruins made by Simpson and Jackson, while 

^ Report of the Secretary of IVar, 31st Congress, 1st Session, Doc. No. 64. 

^ 7 'enth Annua/ Report of the {I/ayden') U, S. Geological Stirveyy 1878, p. 431. 

'^Houses and House-life of the American Aborigines, 1881, p. 155* 
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admirable records of a hurried examination, are not to be taken 
as accurate in detail, since all of the ruins at the time of their 
visits, as at present, were much fallen and covered with masses of 
debris. 

They form the most impressive and noteworthy group of build- 
ings on open sites in the entire San Juan district. With the excep- 
tion of the ruin at Aztec on the Animas, these several-storied struc- 
tures present more massive piles of masonry and more standing 
walls than any others, and mark the attainment of considerable 
constructional skill on the part of the old house-builders (plates 
XIX, xxvi). 

These ruins remained practically untouched until the careful 
and systematic excavation of one of the largest — Pueblo Bonito — 
was begun by the Hyde Exploring Expedition. This work has 
already been most fruitful in the development of our knowledge of 
prehistoric aboriginal life in America which is of the highest inter- 
est. The large and valuable collection of material from this ruin 
is deposited in the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, where, under the immediate charge of Mr George H. 
Pepper, the accomplished Assistant in Southwestern Archeology, it 
is being classified and studied. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this paper to further 
dwell on the group of ruins of the Chaco region, since they will no 
doubt be presently described in full as the result of the explorations 
of the Hyde Expedition. It should, however, be said that, as indi- 
cated on the map, the ruins of the Chaco Valley at this point are by 
no means confined to the great communal pueblos which have at- 
tracted most attention. As the map shows, a large number of 
small open sites, many of them presenting the “ unit type,” are 
scattered about the edges of the valley, more particularly on its 
southern side, and strung along the high mesa to the north. There 
are numerous scattered pictographs on the cliffs of this part of the 
east branch, sometimes called Chaco Canyon. 

The valley bottom in the vicinity of the great group of ruins is 
level, and in many places arable ; and while in summer the stream- 
bed is mostly dry, a little digging through the sand exposes here 
and there an abundance of ground water of excellent quality. 
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Three large pueblos are situated, as indicated on the map, along 
the course of the Kin-be-ni-o-li, one of the great southern tribu- 
taries to this arm of the Chaco. There are a few small sites close 
under the me^as to the south of this portion of the Chaco valley — 
that region overlooked by Hosta Butte. There are also a few small 
ruins scattered along the bottom of the east branch of the Chaco be- 
low the mouth of the Escavada Wash. The main wash of the Chaco 
runs through a broken, dry, and barren region, and from its sources 
to its junction with the San Juan there are, so far as I know, no 
noteworthy ruins, with the exception of a group of considerable 
size at the lower end of the river and one small site near the mouth. 
Along the benches of the washes coming into the Chaco from the 
foot-hills of the Luckachucki and Tunitcha Mountains, there are a few 
scattered and for the greater part small sites. One of the largest 
and most interesting of these is on a gravel bench four or five miles 
north of Sheep Spring. Here are two main groups : one, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long ; the other about two hundred and twenty- 
five feet long. On the valley bottom south of these are several 
sites, mostly sand-covered. 

Going northward along the foot of the range here, one comes, 
as the map indicates, upon small scattered sites. Another large 
group, with abundant water supply, is situated near Mitten-rock. 
Near the latter is a curious collection of small, square enclosures 
with low stone slabs about them. There are a few small sites in 
the vicinity of Ship-rock, several, also small, in Black Horse Valley 
between the Luckachucki and the Carriso Mountains, as well as a 
series of small sites strung along the southern and eastern foot-hills 
of Carriso Peak. 

RUINS or CHIN-LEE VALLEY 

The most important group of ruins in the Chin-lee watershed is 
to be found in Canyon de Chelly and its tributary. Canyon del 
Muerto. The general character of the ruins here, in part in caves 
in the cliffs, in part in the form of valley sites, has been described 
at length by Mindeleff.* There has been comparatively little dig- 
ging in and about them except in the so-called Mummy Cave in the 
Canyon del Muerto, which has been extensively ravaged. 

^ Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology^ 1897, p. 79 * 
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The number and grouping of these ruins on my map is largely 
based on Mindeleff ’s chart. The space, however, has not permitted 
the distinction between cliff houses and open sites which is indicated 
on the map in most other regions of the watershed. 

I have explored nearly to its sources Nashlini Creek, which 
enters the Chin-lee above the mouth of the Canyon de Chelly. 
There are near its head two or three small buildings on the edges 
of the cliffs and two small cliff-houses. There are also several 
small houses in a canyon opening into the Chin-lee, a short dis- 
tance south of the mouth of Canyon de Chelly. On the western 
side of the upper reaches of Chin-lee Valley, against the eastern 
foot-hills of Zilh-le-jini Mesa (Mesa La Vaca), are a few small ruins 
— cliff houses and small valley sites — near small springs and 
water-holes. Some of these I have visited. I have been told by 
the Navahos that a few similar small sites are scattered near the 
mouths of the small canyons which emerge from the northern face 
of the mesa, also near springs. In two of the small canyons below 
the mouth of the Canyon de Chelly are a few small cliff houses. 

A thorough exploration of Carriso Creek to its sources shows 
a few small boulder sites scattered along the stream from its issu- 
ance from the foot-hills to its entrance into the Chin-lee. None of 
these ruins is large. Those in the upper reaches are altogether 
valley sites. Lower down there are a few cliff houses. 

The next stream entering the Chin-lee from the east drains a 
high, arid valley at the foot of the upper end of Luckachucki Moun- 
tain, north and east of the Hospitito Spring and Los Gigantes 
Buttes. On the eastern wall of one of the main canyons in which 
this stream heads are several small ruins in caves. The buildings 
in these cliff caves are for the greater part small and inconspicuous. 
The general appearance of the caves and of the ruins, which have 
been “prospected” by several parties, is similar to those of the 
Cottonwood and Grand Gulch north of the San Juan in which the 
“ basket makers ” relics have been found. The stream draining 
this region, so far as I know not hitherto named, I have called 
Hospitito Creek. 

On the main Chin-lee stream, between the region near the 
mouth of Carriso Creek and the San Juan, are a few widely scattered 
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ruins. About a mile above the entrance of Carriso Creek, at the 
bottom of the low cliffs which here border the v'alley, are several 
shallow caves in which are remnants of considerable buildings. 
The burials in these ruins have been to a moderate extent disturbed. 
For a few miles below the mouth of Carriso Creek the canyon is 
narrow and the walls precipitous, the surrounding country in the 
main being bare rock. A few miles below the bottom of the canyon 
widens, and there are several small ruins scattered along in low 
caves or as small valley sites. The situation of these is indicated 
on the map. Some of them are mentioned in Jackson’s report.^ 

A couple of miles below the mouth of the Gothic Wash the Chin- 
lee turns abruptly northwest through a narrow break in the hills, and 
here, where the water when the stream is flowing falls over a high 
ledge, there is a considerable ruin on the edge of the cliff and a large 
cave ruin a few hundred yards to the north. There are several cave 
ruins and valley sites between this point and the mouth of the San 
Juan which have been described by Jackson. There are a few pic- 
tographs in the caves of the lower Chin-lee Valley. The burials in 
and near the ruins of this part of the valley have been extensively 
dug and large collections of pottery have been removed. 

I have explored the entire length of the Gothic Wash, the main 
canyons in which it heads against the Carriso Mountains, and the 
neck between the latter and Luckachucki. In the lower reaches of 
the Gothic Wash there are a few small sites, none of them noteworthy 
either in size or character. It is not until one approaches the heads 
of the short, rough side canyons against the shoulder of the moun- 
tain that he finds many ruins. Here, as indicated on the map, and 
especially in the southernmost fork of the Gothic Wash, are numerous 
small cliff houses and a few bottom sites. The most noteworthy of 
the cliff houses is in a large cave close under the mountain, some 
eighty feet above the rough chasm and almost inaccessible. There 
are several small buildings here and a largely intact estufa with a 
still well-preserved wooden ladder leading down into it. This ruin 
had apparently remained undisturbed until a few days before our 
visit, when a Navaho had, by deepening the- old steps in the rock, 
climbed up and disturbed one or two of the burials. 

^ Loc. cit., p. 420. 
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There are numerous groups of pictographs along the upper 
reaches of the Gothic Wash, both upon the walls of the caves and 
upon the open faces of the cliffs. These are most abundant near the 
mouths of the side canyons which contain the ruins. In general the 
burials in this fork of the Gothic Wash have been but little despoiled. 
I found no evidence of noteworthy ruins in the northernmost forks 
of the Gothic Wash. 

The great region between the Gothic Wash and the San Juan 
River and between the Chin-lee and Four Comers, where Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico join, is extremely rough, arid, 
and bare. The black, jagged uplands are much cut with almost 
impassable gulches, the entire region having characters which appar- 
ently in no part of this country attracted the house-builders. 

I have not explored the northern and northeastern slopes of 
Carriso Mountain, from which several short canyons issue. From 
apparently trustworthy sources I have heard of numerous small 
ruins here. 

My attention was called some time ago by Charles Lang, who 
shared in the early excavations of the remains of the so-called 
“ basket makers ” in the Cottonwood, Butler Wash, and Grand Gulch 
regions north of the San Juan, to the general similarity to these of 
the caves and burials along the lower Chin-lee and upon the western 
slopes of the Carriso and Luckachucki in which he has made some 
superficial excavations — a similarity which seemed to me also evi- 
dent. It will be interesting to learn definitely, when systematic 
excavations under proper auspices shall have been undertaken here, 
whether in fact the “ basket-maker ” burials may not be found in the 
caves along the Chin-lee and possibly also in the Canyon de Chelly. 

RUINS OF THE MARSH PASS AND NAVAHO MOUNTAIN REGION 

The great barren and broken country which lies between the 
Chin-lee and the high mesas on the west, save for a few small 
springs and a scanty flow of alkaline seepage in the Gypsum Valley, 
is almost wholly waterless. Here are the great sandy stretches 
which mark the Chin-lee desert, and over which fierce wind-storms 
sweep, carrying the sand far away in vast clouds and for hours, 
sometimes for days, scour and scourge the country for many miles. 
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In the picturesque Monument Valley, where the dwindling rem- 
nants of great red buttes stand up in a fantastic array of pinnacles 
and towers, there is no water in summer save one small trickle from 
beneath a crag in the great fault which runs from the San Juan to 
Marsh Pass. I have found no ruins in all this country, nor have I 
been able to learn of any from reliable Indians long resident upon 
the borders of this district. 

There are a few small cliff houses along a little water-course 
which issues from a canyon in the northern face of theTe-en-ta Mesa. 
The meager arable patches in this canyon bottom are now tilled by 
Navahos. 

There are a few small valley sites, considerably washed, beside 
the arroyo of the small stream which descends for a short distance 
northeastward from Marsh Pass. 

There are numerous small valley sites, several cliff houses, and 
a few pictographs in the canyon of the To-wan-ah-a-che, which 
enters Marsh Pass from the northwest. The upper end of this val- 
ley is well watered from a series of bubbling springs, and below 
these the underground flow of the valley rises to the surface in 
several places, so that there is considerable arable land now culti- 
vated by Navahos in the wider alluvial bottom. 

There are no ruins along the old trail which runs from the head 
of the south arm of this canyon across the high divide to the group 
of fairly well-watered Indian farms near the head of Paiute Canyon. 

As one climbs out of the Paiute Canyon from the Paiute and Nav- 
aho Indian farms, going westward, he comes upon the great undulat- 
ing and in places rugged mesa, which lies between Paiute and West 
canyons* and the eastern base of Navaho Mountain (plate xxxvi, i). 

An old trail crosses this mesa and leads by a sharp ascent to 
the sacred spring of the Navahos, which bubbles out far up the east- 
ern slope of the great dome. Within a couple of miles, I should 
judge, from the western rim of Paiute Canyon, and a few hundred 

‘The canyon through which the stream called on the Government maps “Navajo 
Creek ” runs to enter the Colorado River, is now generally called West Canyon. It is a 
rugged and tortuous gorge in the upper portion, and as it does not belong in the San 
Juan watershed I have not explored it. But it contains, as I am informed by Richard 
eiherill and Charles Mason, who have entered it, a considerable number of interesting 
ruins. 
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yards to the south of the trail, is a ruin of considerable size on the 
edge of a low blulf and extending down the slope at the foot. The 
burial mound is undisturbed. 

This Navaho Mountain region has been rarely visited by white 
men. The renegade Paiutes and Navahos who occupy the few inhab- 
itable places are not friendly, owing to their antipathy to mineral hun- 
ters, and while the larger surveying or prospecting parties have not 
been seriously molested, individual explorers have not usually come 
back. Thus the burial mounds in this vicinity have remained intact. 

A few miles west of the Paiute Canyon and about half a mile to 
the north of the trail are two small fortified buttes (plate xxxvi, 2) 
with considerable fallen masonry about them, forming a mass about 
one hundred and thirty-five feet square ; plan obscure, considerable 
pottery fragments. The burial mounds are not disturbed. Upon 
the same mesa, about a mile nearer the base of the mountain, is an 
isolated butte from twenty to thirty feet high and about ninety by 
si.xty feet on the top, which is nearly covered with rooms. A 
series of rooms with circular estufas lie upon the eastern slope of 
the butte. The rooms on the top were apparently of one story 
and are arranged in a row along the more abrupt western edge of 
the rock. The stones are rough and carelessly laid. A consider- 
able amount of broken pottery lies at the base of the eastern slope. 

About one hundred yards southwest of this fortified rock, on 
a small knoll, is a closely clustered group of five ruins of the “ unit 
type, the largest about one hundred feet long at the back. Each 
of the units of this group has its separate burial mound with much 
broken pottery, an unusual quantity of which is red. These ruins 
are considerably sand-covered. 

Aside from the ruins just mentioned, I have found only one 
small house upon this mesa. This is about twenty-five feet square, 
and is near the trail several miles nearer the base of the mountain 
than the ruins last mentioned. Nor could I learn of any others 
from the Indians whose stock range this country. I could not dis- 
cover evidences of habitation either near the spring or elsewhere 
on the eastern slope nor upon the summit of the mountain.* There 

1 The dome of Navaho Mountain is so low relatively to the size of its base that the 
view from the actual summit is limited to a few distant glimpses across the low timber 
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1. NAVAHO MOUNTAIN, FROM THE PLATEAU WEST OF PAIUTE CANYON. 

2. FORTIFIED ROCKS ON THE PLATEAU SOUTHEAST OF NAVAHO MOUNTAIN. 
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is no permanent water on the mesa between the head of Paiute Can- 
yon and the spring upon the eastern slope. 

I have not explored Paiute Canyon nor the rough, broken coun- 
try which lies north and east of the mountain toward the lower 
reaches of the San Juan. But from the Indians and from miners 
who have explored this region, I have heard of only a few small 
cliff houses in one of the gorges entering the San Juan east of 
Paiute Canyon. 

Access to the Various Groups of Ruins in the San Juan Watershed 
I have indicated on the map the more important of the trails 
and wagon roads of this great district, especially those by which the 
groups of ruins may be most readily reached. 

The part of the region embraced in the Navaho reservation and 
the adjacent country is traversed in all directions by innumerable 
Indian trails, some good, some very bad indeed. Some of these 
which I have traveled and thus have personal knowledge of, are 
located on the map in accordance with the old Government sur- 
veys. Many of the newer roads have been indicated from my own 
knowledge of them alone, as they have neither been surveyed nor 
before located upon a map. They may not therefore be quite 
accurately placed, but are sufficiently so to serve as guides for travel. 

Well traveled roads traverse the lower Animas and La Plata 
valleys and pass close to most of the ruins along these bottoms. 
The Mesa Verde and the great region westward from this and north 
of the San Juan are most conveniently reached from Mancos, Col- 
orado, which is on the southern narrow-gauge loop of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad. A rough wagon track has been made 
down the Mancos Valley to the mouth of Cliff Canyon, out of which 
one may scramble on to the mesa near the so-called Cliff Palace 
and the Balcony House. ‘ But for a thorough exploration of the 
Mesa Verde it is best to obtain pack-animals at Mancos, from which 
one may reach the nearest of the great cliff houses in a day. 

Several days will be required to visit all the noteworthy ruins 

down the line of shallow gulches which furrow its sides. But from a series of rocky 
Spurs which come out from all sides somewhat below the summit level one may gain 
wide views of the desolate and tenantless region which this mountain dominates. 

^ See Nordenskiold, Cliff D'l'.'el/ers of the Mesa Verde. 
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on the Mesa which are reached by obscure and tortuous trails. 
The numerous valley sites along the Mancos Canyon are accessible 
only on horseback. 

A wagon road from Mancos or Cortez traverses McElmo 
Canyon, and from this the various side canyons and the tributaries 
of the Yellowjacket are accessible only by trails, except Ruin 
Canyon, up which a wagon road runs for a short distance. 

The great groups of Montezuma Creek, Recapture, Cottonwood, 
Butler, Comb, and Grand Gulch may be reached from Bluff City as 
a base. It is necessary to have pack-animals for these trips. The 
trails are rough, and competent guides are necessary for one unfa- 
miliar with the country. Bluff City may be reached by a wagon 
road over which there is at present considerable travel. This 
leaves the McElmo Canyon road at the Yellowjacket, bears over 
the high mesas, crossing Montezuma and Recapture creeks, and 
reaches the San Juan at Bluff. Bluff City may also be reached by 
a road from Monticello which follows down the high mesas east and 
south of the Abajo Mountain. This road I have not indicated on. 
the map. 

One should not suffer for water in this northern San Juan dis- 
trict even in summer, though it is often scanty and hard to find. 

The San Juan Valley is traversed by a wagon road, in some- 
places passable, in others not, from the mouth of Canyon Largo to 
the mouth of Comb Wash. But here also one is much more certain 
of progress when on horseback with a pack-train. 

The great Chaco ruins are now most easily reached by a new 
wagon road made by the Hyde Exploring Expedition, which runs 
from Thoreau on the Santa Fe railroad, northward. This is about 
seventy miles. A wagon road from Albuquerque, by way of the 
Rio Puerco of the East and La Posta, enters the head of the Chaco- 
Valley and follows down the wash past the Pintado ruin to the 
main group below. The ruins are however much farther from the 
railroad at Albuquerque than at Thoreau. 

From Farmington and from Bloomfield on the San Juan wagon 
roads lead across the high mesas to the Chaco ruins. At present 
(^^903) Richard Wetherill maintains an Indian trading-post near the 
great Pueblo Bonito, and in the little settlement which has formed. 
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about this are a small hotel and accommodations for stock. A post 
office — Putnam — is now located here. 

The mouth of Canyon de Chelly, where a trading post is main- 
tained, may be reached from Gallup by way of Fort Defiance. 
From Fort Defiance also one may follow the high-line mountain 
road northward to the trading-post at Chee’s, on Carriso Creek, 
from which as a base the Hospitito, Gothic Wash, and Carriso 
Creek groups may be explored. 

The Marsh Pass and Navaho Mountain region may be reached 
from Chee’s by Indian trails, but the route is very hot and dry in 
summer, as is nearly all of the Chin-lee Valley save near the bases 
of the mountains. Navaho Mountain may be reached from Bluff 
City in four or five days of hard and thirsty travel along the rough 
Indian trails crossing or skirting the picturesque Monument Park. 

There is a wagon road over the Tunitcha-Luckachucki range at 
Cottonwood Pass, so that one can now drive across from the Chaco 
to the Chin-lee valleys. 

I have not indicated the springs and water-holes upon the map, 
because many of these frequently fail in summer, and one who in 
this respect should rely upon map indications would be liable to 
come to grief. Nor do the lines of the water-courses, save in the 
high mountains, give any reliable indication of water available for 
the traveler. 

It should be assumed that any one not familiar with desert 
travel and with the details of these particular desert regions will not 
venture unattended away from the few main routes. For limited 
regions which he knows, a reliable Navaho Indian (if he respects 
you, which is by no means to be taken for granted if you are a 
white man) may be an excellent guide, so far as water and trails are 
concerned. But it is wiser in the longer trips to secure the coop- 
eration of a good frontiersman who can be trusted to manage stock 
wisely under the many vicissitudes of this rough and barren land, 
and to use the Indians only as local water and path finders and 
trailers of the animals which may wander off at night when water 
and forage are scanty. 

It may be said in conclusion that, on the whole, one is much 
more independent and certain to accomplish his aims who travels on 
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horseback with a pack-train, while in a large part of the region this 
is quite indispensable. 

The Indian trading-posts both on and off the Navaho reservation 
are of the greatest service to the wandering archeologist, since he 
is certain to find water there, usually feed for stock, and replenish- 
ment for his own larder. Those which are likely to be most im- 
portant in this respect are maintained at present (1903) at the great 
Chaco ruins ; at Tiz-na-zin and Gray Hills in the Chaco watershed ; 
at the mouth of the Canyon de Chelly, and at Chee’s in the Chin- 
lee Valley. There are stores also at Thoreau, at Farmington, at 
Jewett, and at Bluff There are other trading posts on and off the 
reservation, as indicated on the map ; but from their situation these 
are less likely to be useful to the ruin hunter than those above 
named. 

Vandalism 

It will be seen from the notes on the various groups of ruins in 
the San Juan watershed that great injury has been wrought to the 
interests of archeology by the widespread, unlicensed, random 
digging among the ruins and burials. This is still going on in 
many places, and latterly, the Navaho Indians having overcome 
their superstitious dread of these old relics of mortality and stimu- 
lated by unscrupulous purveyors of bric-a-brac, are working havoc 
in many regions which have hitherto escaped. 

In the early days, before the problems connected with these 
ruins had become clear and definite, the simple collection of pottery 
and other utensils was natural and not without justification. But it 
is now evident that to gather or exhume specimens — even though 
these be destined to grace a World’s Fair or a noted museum — 
without at the same time carefully, systematically, and completely 
studying the ruins from which they are derived, with full records, 
measurements, and photographs, is to risk the permanent loss of 
much valuable data and to sacrifice science for the sake of plunder. 

It is to be hoped that steps may soon be taken to protect these 
relics of a most instructive phase of primitive culture, and that 
authorized and intelligent research may be encouraged to enter a 
field still full of the promise of most interesting discovery. 



THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAAI 


By william EDWIN SAFFORD 
Introduction 

This account does not pretend to be a philosophical treatise, or 
a complete analysis of the structure and peculiarities of the Cha- 
morro language, as the vernacular of the Marianne islands is called ; 
but it is hoped that it may be of service to students of comparative 
philology, especially to those interested in the Malayan and Philip- 
pine groups of languages and the vernaculars of the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Short vocabularies of the Chamorro were compiled by several 
men of science accompanying exploring expeditions, especially by 
Chamisso who visited Guam with Kotzebue in 1817, and in 1819 
by Gaimard who accompanied Freycinet on the Uranie. In addi- 
tion to these I have been able, through the kindness of the Rev- 
erend Jose Palomo of the city of Agana, to copy a vocabulary 
compiled many years ago by a priest living on Luta, or Rota, the 
island next to Guam, in which the numerals of the vernacular, now 
obsolete, and a number of words not found in later vocabularies, 
occur. I have also derived much information from a small diction- 
ary* prepared by P'ray Aniceto Ibanez del Carmen, and from a 
little work by the same author in which the explanation of the 
Christian doctrine, the creed, and a number of prayers are given in 
parallel columns in Spanish and in the island vernacular.^ 

In the dictionary referred to there is no Chamorro-Spanish 
vocabulary nor any remarks whatever on the grammar of the 
Chamorro language. From the manual of devotions I was able to 

^ Diccionario espaftol-chamorroy que dedica d las escuelas de Marianas el P. Fr. 
Aniceto Ibanez del Carmen, Cura parroco de AgaHa. Manila : Imp. de Ramirez 
y Giraudier, 1865. 

^ Devocion as San Francisco de Borja, Patron Luta : niapula y sacramentos sija ya 
jaf taimano ufanmaguef-recibe : devocion as San Dimasy y mauleg na ladron. Patron 
Maleso, yan Doctrina na mapula. Tinigue Pale Fr. Aniceto IbaHez del Carmen, 
Agustino Recoleto, jagas Cura yan Vicario gttiya Marianas. Manila: 1887* 
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get some insight into the structure of the language ; but the chief 
source of my information has been manuscript notes in possession of 
Father Palomo, and phrases and sentences kindly translated into 
the island vernacular for me by this reverend gentleman and by 
Don Juan de Torres. I was much interested to learn that both 
Father Palomo and Don Juan de Torres are descendants of Don 
Luis de Torres, an intelligent and well-educated native of the island, 
of whom Chamisso, Kotzebue, and Freycinet speak with great re- 
spect and affection, acknowledging him as the chief source of their 
information regarding the islands and their inhabitants. Indeed, in 
recognizing my indebtedness to Father Palomo I may repeat Cha- 
misso’s words concerning his ancestor, Don Luis de Torres: “I 
remember him with warm affection and sincere gratitude. . . . He 
opened to me the treasures of his knowledge and spoke to me of 
his people most lovingly.” All of my leisure moments in Agana 
were devoted to the instructive intercourse of this loveworthy gentle- 
man, from whose mouth I wrote down the greater part of the 
following notes. 

In the vocabularies referred to there are many discrepancies, 
owing to the different systems of orthography used. Thus the 
Chamorro word for fire, giiafi, was written by M. Gaimard after the 
French manner ‘ goiji' ; chalati (road) he rendered ‘ shalan,' and 
achu (stone) ‘ ashou.' The latter two words were written by Cha- 
misso ‘ tialan ’ and ‘ atju' In the vocabularies compiled by the 
Spaniards the sound of the Chamorro aspirant, which is like the 
English and German h, was rendered by the guttural Spanish j, 
which is more nearly akin to the German cJi. In comparing the 
early with the later Spanish vocabularies it is evident that many 
changes have taken place in the pronunciation of words in the 
island vernacular, owing to the aversion of the Spaniards for hard 
terminal consonants, and their tendency to change terminal u to 0, 
which is more in keeping with the genius of their own language. 
The tendency to modify words in which there is an unpleasant suc- 
cession of consonants has been acting for many years in Mexico, 
Central America, Peru, and other countries colonized by Spain, and 
words adopted from the vernaculars of aboriginal tribes have found 
their way into dictionaries in forms scarcely recognizable. 
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^lost of the names on the published charts of Guam are im- 
properly spelled and tend to confuse the student of etymology. 
Thus Lctegyan, the name of the cape at the northern extremity of 
the island, is written ‘ Ritidian ’ or ‘ Ritillan ’ ; Hagatna, or Hagadna, 
the name of the capital, has become ‘Agana’ ; Humatag, a village 
on the west coast, has been softened to ‘ Umata ’ ; Aniguag to 
‘ Anigua ’ ; Apia to ‘ Apra ’ ; Malesb to ‘ Merizo ’ ; and Inalakan to 
' Inarahan.’ 

The Alarianne islands, also known as the Marianas or Ladrones, 
compose an archipelago of small volcanic islands in the form of a 
chain from north to south, about four hundred miles long, between 
latitude 13“ 14' and 20° 30' north, and the meridians of 142° 31' 
and 143° 46' east longitude. They lie about four days’ run by 
steamer eastward from the Philippines and have for their nearest 
neighbors the various groups of the Caroline islands to the south- 
ward. Guam, or Guahan, the most important of the Mariannes, is 
the only island belonging to the United States, the rest of the group 
having been sold by Spain to Germany. 

The group was discovered by Magellan, March 6, 1521. No 
settlement was made upon it by Europeans for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years, when, on June 16, 1668, a mission was established 
by Padre Diego Luis de Sanvitores, a Spanish Jesuit, in obedience 
to an order of Philip IV of Spain. The Spaniards continued in 
possession of the island until June 21, 1898, when it was seized by 
the United States. 

The natives of the Marianne islands are called Chamorros. 
Their vernacular is called the Chamorro language. The word Cha- 
morro is derived from Chamorri, or Chamoli, the ancient name for 
‘chief' They themselves, in speaking of their language, call it 
Fino-haya, or ‘ Idiom-of-the-south,’ in contradistinction to the Span- 
ish, which they call Fino-lago, or ‘ Idiom-of-the-north,’ the Spaniards 
having first appeared to the natives coming from a northerly direc- 
tion. 


^ It is interesting to note that in some of the Caroline islands the name for a high 
chief is tamol^ while on the islands of Fate, Sasake, and Api, of the New Hebrides 
group, tamoli is the word for ‘man.’ 
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The Marianne islands, together with the Carolines and the 
Marshall and Gilbert groups, have been included in a division called 
Micronesia, in distinction from the islands lying farther to the 
southward called Melanesia, and those farther eastward the inhabi- 
tants of which, together with the New Zealanders or Maoris, are 
called Polynesians or Sawaioris. Assertions are made that as a 
separate people the Chamorros no longer exist, having been nearly 
exterminated by the Spaniards in the seventeenth century ; ^ and 
that the present inhabitants “ are able to speak Spanish, which is 
gradually supplanting the native language, a Micronesian dialect 
nearly allied to that used by the Tagals of the Philippines.” ^ In 
the classification of the Indo-Pacific races of man by S. J. Whit- 
mee,“ the Marianne islands are not mentioned. The natives of the 
Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert islands are grouped under the name 
of the Tarapon race, a division of the Brown people, to which the 
Sawaiori race of Polynesia, the Malagasy of Madagascar, the natives 
of Formosa, and the Malays of Sumatra, Java, and other islands of 
the Malay archipelago belong ; while the natives of the Aru and 
Solomon islands, the New Hebrides and Fiji are classified as 
Papuan, a division of the dark-skinned people, or Melanesians. 

As a matter of fact the vernacular of the Mariannes is not a 
Micronesian dialect, but a distinct language having a vocabulary 
radically different from those of the Tarapon race mentioned above, 
with certain features, such as possessive enclitic sufifixes added to 
the nouns as in the Malayan and Melanesian, or Papuan, dialects ; 
and having, like the Tagalog, the Visayan, and other dialects of the 
Philippines, infixes as well as prefixes and suffixes, and reduplication 
of syllables in the formation of derivatives and in the conjugation of 
verbs. 

Pure-blooded Chamorros are no longer to be found on the 
island, it is true; but in every native family on the island the 
Chamorro language is the medium of communication.^ The men 
were butchered by the wholesale, but many of the women became 

1 Coutt s Tiotter in Encydopiidia Britannica, ninth ed., 1883, xvi, 256. 

* Ejicydopizdia Britannica, 1882, xiv, 200. 

3 Ibid., 1885, XIX, 422-428. 

‘See American Anthropologist, N. s., 1902, IV, 194. 
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wives of the Spanish, Mexican, and Philippine soldiers brought to 
the island to “reduce” the natives. Few foreign women have 
found their way thither, and it was from their Chamorro mothers 
that the children learned to talk. 

The various races have amalgamated pretty thoroughly, and 
even the descendants of Englishmen and Scotchmen call themselves 
Chamorros. The language has naturally been modified by Span- 
ish influence, just as the Hawaiian has been influenced by English , 
and into both languages words have been introduced by the colo- 
nizers. A very interesting feature of the modern Chamorro lan- 
guage, as will be shown farther on, is the way in wEich the natives 
make words of Spanish origin conform to the grammatical rules of 
the Chamorro, as in the formation of derivatives and of the plural, 
and in the conjugation of verbs. 

I. Orthoepy 

1. The pronunciation of the vowels of the Chamorro language 
may be described in general as resembling that of the Italian or 
German languages. It is, however, frequently difficult to decide 
whether a certain sound should be represented by 0 or k, or by c or 
f. The consonants, with the exception of jy (pronounced like the 
English j) are pronounced as in English. 

2. Alphabet. — The Chamorro alphabet consists of the follow- 
ing letters : a, a, b, ch, d, e, f, g, h, i, k, I, m, n, Ti, ng, 0, p, r, s, t, 
u, y. 

In words derived from foreign languages soft c and s are re- 
placed by s; hard c and qu by k ; the Spanish j by h ; Spanish ll 
by y; V by b; and ;r by bs. Originally there was no r, but in^ 
modern times, owing perhaps to Philippine influence, many words 
formerly pronounced with an / sound now have that letter replaced 
by r, as in the name of an island, formerly called ‘ Luta. 

3. Vowel Sounds. — When two or more vowels come to- 
gether, each one is sounded. Thus palaoan (woman) is pronounced 
palao-an. A vowel is doubled only when there is a distinct repe- 
tition of a single sound ; for example, aabang (the name of a tree) is 
pronounced a-dbang, and ooniag (bathe) o-buiag. 

The vowels of the Chamorro language are pronounced very 

nearly as follows : 
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a as in far, father ; German liabeji, Mann ; Spanish ramo. 
a as in hat, man ; very much like the German Umlaut d. 
e as in they ; German leben, besser ; Spanish que, pensar. 
i as in machine, German ihn, immer ; Spanish hilo, inocente. 

0 as in note ; German Ofen, oft ; Spanish, nosotros, con. 

ti as in rule ; German du, dianm ; Spanish uno ; French ou in doicce. 

Vowels may be long, short, or guttural. Long vowels are 
either not marked at all or are indicated by a macron, as lagb, or 
Idgd, ‘ tear ’ ; seko, ‘ beat with the fist ’ ; diso, ‘ bruise or bump on 
the head ’ ; lolo, ‘ lull ’ ; ptigiia, ‘ betel-nut.’ 

Short vowels are indicated by a breve, as Idgb, ‘ weeper ’ ; seso, 

‘ frequently ’ ; dldlde, ‘ a little ’ ; lokd, ‘ tall, high ’ ; gdse, ‘ quick, 
soon.’ 

Guttural vowels are pronounced from the throat. They are 
indicated by a circumflex accent ; as laid, ‘ sprightly, lively ’ ; sese, 
‘knife’ ; di, ‘behold’ ; laid, ‘cough’ ; Id, ‘ however, notwithstanding.’ 

Confusion of Vcnvd Sounds. — As I have stated above, it is fre- 
quently difficult to determine whether a word should be written 
with an e or i, an 0 or u. Thus the word for ‘ male,’ lake, is some- 
times written lain; chilo, ‘ brother,’ is sometimes written ; and 
hanom, ‘ water,’ hanu 7 n. W’hatever may have been the true sound 
of the vowels in the words above mentioned, we have i and u when 
enclitic possessive particles are added, as lahinio, ‘ thy son ’ ; lahina, 
‘his son ’ ; chclulio, ‘my brother’ ; chelumo, ‘thy brother.’ At the 
present time the natives are often undecided about the orthography 
of a word. In writing the name of a plant, for instance, some may 
use an e or o where others would use an i or u ; thus, for Urena 
sinuata we may have dadangsi or dadatisc ; for Clerodendron iner- 
mis, lod^igao or lodogao ; and the Spanish ‘dove,’ becomes 

paluma. 

Plodification of Vcnoels. — After certain words and particles a be- 
comes d, o becomes e, and u becomes i ; somewhat after the manner 
of the change in German of a, o, and u, to d, 0, and ii. Thus we 
have — 


lake, male ; 
hanom, water ; 
tomo, knee ; 


i lake, the male ; 

giiaha hanom ? is-there water ? 

i temo, the knee ; 
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chofda, banana-plant ; 
lokd, high, tall ; 
guma, house ] 
tuba, toddy ; 
hutiingo, I-know ; 


i chetda, the banana-plant ; 
lineka, height ■, 
i gima, the house ; 
taya tiba, there-is-no toddy ; 
intingo, we -know. 


It is by this peculiarity of the language that many of the dis- 
crepancies in the vocabularies compiled by early navigators have 
been caused. Some of them, for instance, give the word giiina for 
‘ house ’ and others gima, or, according to the French and Spanish 
orthography, guima. In the same way the word kblat, ‘ fence, or 
'enclosure,’ derived from the Spanish corral, is sometimes given 
colat, and at others qndat. From the confusion arising in this way 
it is evident that the letter k should be used in Chamorro to repre- 
sent the sound of hard c and that g should always be hard ; so that 
we have kblat, ‘ fence’ ; i kelat, ‘the fence ’ ; giuna, ‘ house ; i guna 
‘ the house ’ ; thus avoiding the substitution of qu and gu for hard c 
and g before e and i, which would be rendered necessary by the 
French and Spanish systems of orthography. 

Diphthongs. — The diphthongs are as follows : 


ae, is sounded very much like ai in aisle ; Spanish maestro. 

ai, as in aisle ; like i in pine ; German Ham. 

ao, very much like ow in how ; Spanish carabao. 

an, like ou in out ; German Haus ; Spanish causa. 

ua, like wa in wasp; ua in guano. 

ue, like we in wear ; Spanish hueso. 

ui, like we in weep. 

The Spanish ez is changed to ai ; as raina, ‘queen, from reina. 
Foreign words beginning with the sound of 10 take in the Chamorro 
an initial g ; thus, from the Spanish huerta, we have giietta, ‘ garden. 
Watkins, the name of an Englishman who settled in Guam, has 
become Guatkin, and owing to the confusion of t and final r it is 
often ^vritten Guar km, or, according to Spanish orthography. Guar- 
quin. In the same way Oahu, the name of the island on which 
Honolulu is situated, is written Guahu, and the Spanish abiulo 
( ‘ grandfather’), modified to uelo, has become guelo. 

4. Sounds of Consonants. — The consonants are sounded as 
follows : 
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b as in ball ; Spanish bailar ; German Buck, 
ch as in church ; Spanish miicho ; German tsch, Kiitscher. 
d as in dog ; Spanish dar ; German Bach, 
f as in fame ; Spanish fumar ; German fallen, 
g as in get (always hard) ; Spanish gato, gu in guerra. 
h as in hill ; German Hand ; at the beginning of a syllable softer 
than the Spanish j and aspirated g. 

k as in kite; German konnnen ; like hard c and qu in French and 
Spanish. 

/as in long; German Hebe; Spanish lejos. 
ni as in moon; German Mann; Spanish malo. 
n as in nut ; German Nacht ; Spanish no. 
ng as in fitiger ; Spanish lengua. 
ng as in song ; German singen. 

n as in cation, ni in onion; French gn in campagnard ■, Italian Cam- 
pagna. 

p as in poor ; German passen; Spanish palo. 
r as in America. 

s as in sit ; German lassen ; French sur ; Spanish solo, 
t as in table ; German Tisch ; French couteau. 
y like the English j in June ; German dj •, French dj. 

Terminal h is pronounced almost like the German ch, as ma- 
kah-na, ‘ wizard.’ In words derived from other languages terminal 
/ and r become t (kolonet from the Spanish coronet ; SeTiot, from 
Setlor) ; the Tagalog p and k become f and h {^fanihi, ‘ fruit-bat,’ 
from paniki ; ifit, a hard-wood tree, from ipil^. For etymological 
reasons I retain y for the sound of the English j. In Guam the 
Spanish y is pronounced like the English j. The word hayi (pro- 
nounced hadji or hadyi') is sometimes written hai in old manuscripts, 
and it is possible that the original y of the Chamorros was pro- 
nounced like the English y in ‘ yes ’ and has been corrupted by 
Spanish influence to the modern 7 sound. The It of words derived 
from the Spanish is replaced by y in Chamorro, as shown in yabe, 
‘ key,’ from the Spanish l/as’c. 

5. Syllables. — Syllables may be open or closed, as gii-ma 
' house ’ ; la-lie, ‘ male ’ ; ta-ta, ‘ father ’ ; song-song, ‘ village ’ ; dug- 
dug, ‘ wild bread-fruit ’ ; chopag, the name of a tree ; kah-na-ye, 
‘ to bewitch.’ One of the most striking features to a student of east- 
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ern Pacific dialects is the presence of closed syllables. In a num- 
ber of words of common origin with the Malayan and Sawaiori, final 
consonants are retained in the Chamorro which have been lost in 
the Sawaiori. Thus we have in the Samoan nianii, ‘ bird,’ and a/u, 
coconut,' and in the Chamorro manog, niyog. 

6. Accent. — In a word of two syllables the accent is usually 
on the first syllable, even though the word be adopted from the 
Tagalog or Spanish with the last syllable accented. Thus kaJicl, 
‘orange,’ and baston, ‘staff,’ become kdhct 2A\d bdsto7i. 

In words of more than two syllables the position of the accent 
varies. If the emphasis does not fall on the penult it is customary, 
as in the Spanish, to indicate it by an acute accent over the vowel 
of the accented syllable. Thus in agaga, ‘ red,’ no accent is indi- 
cated, as the emphasis f^lls on the next to the last syllable ; while 
in dpaka, ‘ white,’ an accent is placed over the first vowel to indicate 
that the stress falls on the first syllable. The accent of a root-word 
is often shifted by the addition of particles to the word either in- 
serted or appended. Thus we have tdta, ' father ’ ; taidho, ‘ my 
father ’ ; tatanmdme, ' our father.’ 

There are certain particles, however, which always take the ac- 
cent or stress when prefixed to a root-word. Usually if the accent 
follows the general rule, it is not indicated. When, however, the 
pronunciation of a word would be doubtful without it, it is ex- 
pressed ; as nialdet, ‘bitter,’ pronounced ma-ld-et ; haina, ' his fore- 
head,’ pronounced ha-i-na. 

II. The .Article 

I. No INDEFINITE ARTICLE. — Originally there was no indefinite 
article in Chamorro. In the modern vernacular in places where 
it would be used in English the Spanish un takes its place. This 
word is invariable and is used with both masculine and feminine 
nouns : 

un lake, a man ; un palaoan, a woman ; 

un patgon, a child ; un raina, a queen. 

The use of this article cannot be regarded as in keeping with 
the genius of the language. In many cases where we would use 
the indefinite article, none is necessary in Chamorro ; as Gtiaha 
niyog? ‘ Is there a coconut .? ’ 
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2. The Definite Article i. — ^This article is used before com- 
mon nouns and has the effect of changing the vowel of the tonic 
syllable of a noun or adjective immediately following it. It is 
inv^ariable : 


hanom, -water ; 
kahet, orange ; 
tomo, knee ; 
chotda, banana-plant ; 
pu^iia, betel-nut ; 
uchan, rain ; 
iupo, -well ; 

i palaoan, the woman ; 
i liihe, the man ; 
i waiileg, the good one ; 
guma, house ; 
i gima, the house ; 


i ha}iom, the water, 
i kaket, the orange, 
i temo, the knee, 
i chetda, the banana-plant. 
i pigua, the betel -nut. 
i ichan, the rain, 
i tipo, the well, 
i famalaoan, the woman, 
i liildhe, the men. 
i inanmaiilig, the good ones. 
guma silia, houses, 
i gima siha, the houses. 


The definite article is usually placed before a noun modified by 
a possessive, as in the Italian la madre mia, ‘ my mother,’ i ndna- 
ho ; il tuo fratdlo, ‘ thy brother,’ i cliehi-mo ; ‘ head,’ tdo ; thy head, 
i ilu-nio. 

If the noun does not immediately follow the article its tonic 
vowel is not affected ; for example, ‘ the high house ’ is either 
i gima na lokd, or i lekd iia gtima. In the latter case the adjec- 
tive lokd is changed to lekd because it immediately follows the 
article. 

The article t may be used as a personal pronoun followed by a 
relative : 


I magiifii!, he who is loved ; the loved (one). 

I man-magujiit, they who are loved; the loved (ones). 

Guaho i liumdhanao, (it is) I who am going; I the going (one). 
I miinhayan, that which is finished ; the finished. 

^ he who departed ; the departed (one) . 

3. Articles Before Proper Nouns. — The Chamorro language 
resembles the Tagalog of the Philippines in the use of an article, 
SI, before titles and the names of persons and animals. In this 
connection it may be regarded as the equivalent of the German 
definite article before proper nouns. 
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German, der Johan ; John. 

German, die Mutter ; Mother. 

The Governor ; the high-chief. 

The priest (meaning the priest of the parish). 
Father Palomo. 

God. 

The King (the reigning monarch) . 

As is an article used before the names of places, rivers, or natural 
objects, if these names be those of persons or of animals : 

As Alonso, the Alonzo (river); 

As Kiroga, the promontory named after Quiroga. 

As Namo, Mosquito (the name of a district). 

As may also precede a proper noun used in apposition; or when, 
as subject of a verb, it comes at the end of a sentence or subordi- 
nate clause ; 


Si Huan, 

Si Mana, 

Si Magalahe, 

Si Pale, 

Si Pale Palomo, 
Si Yuus, 

Si Rae, 


I temtom zs Felipe, Philip the prudent. (The prudent 

one, Philip.) 

Ti hutungo haf hinasoso-ha enao I know not what Peter thinks of 
as Pedro. that (what his-thinking that, 

Peter. ) 

/ chelu-ho as Kiko. My brother Francisco. 

I saina-ta as Hesu Kristo. Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

As is used also as a preposition before names of living persons, 
when it has the effect of the French chez, ' at the house of,’ ‘ with.’ 
Gaige as Huan {II est chez Jea?i ) ; He is at the house of John. 
Umeyag as Don Hose {II apprit chez Don Josef ^ ; He learned with 
Don Jose. 

The Article iya. — Places, districts, or natural objects named for 
saints or with names of no known signification are preceded by the 
article iya. 


Iya Santa Rosa. 

Loka iya Santa Rosa. 
Dangkulo iya Hagatna. 

Dikiki na songsong iya Maleso. 
Hihot na ogso iya Makahna. 
Iya katan. 


Santa Rosa (a mountain). 
Santa Rosa is high. 

Agana is big. 

A small town Merizo. 

A near mountain Makahna. 
The eastward. 
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lya is used also as a preposition, when it signifies ‘ at the house 
of’ : 

lya /uVa (Chez At (our) home. (Inclusive.) 

lya. ha>ne (Chez nous'). At (our) home. (Exclusive.) 

lya hamyo (Chez vous). At (your) home. 

lya siha (Chez eux, chez elks). At (their) home. 

This preposition is usually preceded by gi, with which it unites, 
forming giya. Where is your father ? — Mano nai gaige i tata-ma ? 
He is at (our) home. — Gaige giya hame. 

Giya may also signify ‘ with,’ ‘ in the possession of’ some one, 
or ‘ under the care of ’ ; as — 

Gaege i magagu-mo giya gtiaho. Thy clothing is in my possession. 

Umeyag giya guaho. He studied under me. 

Gi is suppressed before the article as : 

Fanmalag as Felipe. Go-to Philip’s (chez Philippe). 

Gaege as Pale. He-is-at the Priest’s (chez le 

curf) . 

Hulte as Huan i payu-mo. I saw in-possession-of John your- 

umbrella. 

Umeyag yo as P ale Palomo. I studied under Father Palomo. 

4- O.MissioN OF THE Articee. — If the name of a place is in the 
genitive or if it is preceded by falag (‘ go to ’) or gine (‘ from,’ 
‘ come from ), the noun does not take an article before it : 

Falag-Espana ‘ Go-to-Spain. 

III. The Noun 

I. Gender. Nouns may be of masculine, feminine, common, 
or neuter gender. Names of males belong to the masculine, names 
of females to the feminine, names of living things of which the sex is 
not indicated to the common, and names of inanimate objects to the 
neuter gender. Some plants are cla.ssified by the natives as male 
or female, and their names may be said to belong to the corre- 
sponding gender. 

Gender may be indicated by distinct words or by the prefixes 
lahe ( male ), p alaoan (‘ female ). The sex of mammals is some- 

In the last case the whole phrase is treated as a compound verb and is conjugated 
accordmgly. In the tenses requiring reduplication of the accented syllable, the penult 
pa IS that which IS repeated, a, though in English “I am go-to-Spain-ing.” 
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times indicated by toro (‘ bull ’) and baka (‘ cow ’), derived from the 
Spanish. 

Common Gender Masculine Feminine 

taotao, person ; lahe, man ; palaoan, woman. 

sci//ia, parent; tata, father; nana, mother. 

manog, fowl ; lahe na manog, cock ; palaoan na manog, hen. 

patgon, child; lahe na patgon, boy; palaoan na patgon, girl. 

chelo, brother lahe na chelo, brother; palaoan na chelo, sister. 

or sister ; 

ngdnga, duck; lahe na ngdnga, drake; palaoan na ngdnga, duck. 
giiaka, cattle ; toro, bull ; baka, cow. 

Chiba, goat ; toro na chiba, he-goat ; baka na chiba, she-goat. 

asagua, spouse ; lahe na asagua, husband ; palaoan na asagua, wife. 

2. Number. — Nouns may be of singular, dual, or plural num- 
ber. 

The dual number of nouns as used in Chamorro is indicated by 
a separate form when the relationship existing between the two 
individuals is mutual or reciprocal. It is formed by inserting the 
particle um before the first vowel of the primitive word : 

chelo, brother or sister ; ch\m.elo, (two) brothers or sisters, or 

brother-and -sister. 

asagua, spouse ; umasagua, spouses, or husband and wife. 

atungo, acquaintance ; iumatungo, the (tw'o) acquaintances ; 
gachong, companion ; i guvaachong, the (two) companions ; 
agitflii, friend ; i umagujlii , the (tw'o) friends ; 

parientes, kinsman ; i pUTSiarientes, the (two) kinsmen. 

The above forms are used only to express mutual relationship. 
In such expressions as ‘John’s two brothers’ or ‘John’s brother 
and sister,’ ‘ her two husbands,’ ‘ my two companions,’ the noun 
would not take the dual form. I chumelo might be rendered ‘ the 
two brothers ’ or ‘ two sisters of each other,’ or ‘ the brother and 
sister of each other.’ ' 

Plural of Nouns. — With the majority of nouns the plural is in- 
dicated by the addition of the word siha to the singular. This is 
equivalent to the plural of the third personal pronoun. It usually 

'It is interesting to note that words like parientes, derived from the Spanish, fol- 
low the laws of Chamorro grammar. 
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follows the noun, but it may precede it. If the idea of plurality is 
already expressed by a plural adjective it is unnecessary to add siha 
to the noun. 


guma, house ; guma siha, siha na guma ; houses. 
sese, knife ; sese siha, siha na sese, knives. 

dangkulo na sese, good knife ■, va.a.ndangkulo na sese, good knives. 

chalan, road ; chalan siha, siha na chalari ; roads. 

manog, fowl j manog siha, siha na manog, fowls. 

mauleg na ynanog, good fowl ; msAitnauleg na manog, good fowls. 

tiihong, hat j tiihong siha, siha na ftthong, hats. 

babue, pig ; babtte siha, siha na babue, swine. 

i gima, the house ; i gima siha, the houses. 

The Plural Prefix man. — Certain nouns, and adjectives in gen- 
eral, form their plural by taking the prefix man. This prefix is 
used also to denote the plural in certain tenses of intransitive verbs. 
Nouns forming their plural in this way are usually the names of 
persons and of occupations in which persons are engaged. The 
latter are usually derivatives from verbs : 


chelo, brother or sister ; 

saina, parent ; 
gachong, companion ; 
aguflii, friend ; 
kikoko, harvester • 
papake, gunner; 
sake, thief ; 
titugc, writer ; 
fafahan, purchaser ; 
fifilak, braider ; 
i mauleg the good (man); 
i tailaye, the bad (man); 
tunas, just (man); 
yomog, fat (man); 

It will be observed in the 
has the effect in some cases 
primitive word. Thus — 


mane/i?, brothers, sisters, or 
brothers and sisters.' 
mauaina, parents. 
raangackong, companions. 
managuflii, friends. 
vaala.%ikoko, harvesters. 
xaavadpake, gunners. 
ma 5 a,^i?, thieves. 
vaaaifuge, writers. 
mavdafahan, purchasers. 
mamifilak, braiders. 
i maurnauleg, the good (men). 
i vaanailaye, the bad (men). 
vaauunas, just (men). 
raanyomog, fat (men). 

above examples that the prefix man 

of changing the initial letter of the 


' Like the German GescSneister. 
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ch is changed to n {che/o, manelo); 
f is changed to m { fijilak, rasmijilak')-, 
k is changed to Sg {kikoko, VSi^S^%ikoko')■, 
p is changed to m (^pdpake xazxss-dpake)-, 

S is changed to 5 (^sake, raeAake) -, 
t is changed to n (Jituge, mSiXiituge') . 

When a change takes place in the initial letter the final letter of 
the prefix man is dropped. This does not apply to certain words 
of Spanish origin, as maxiparutites, the plural of panentes ; man- 
kasao, the plural of kasao, ‘married person.’ On the other hand 
we have majaantos as the plural of santos, ‘ saint ’ ; mamobble, the 
plural of pobble, ‘ poor ’ ; m&txia/e, the plural of pale (‘ padre ' ), 

‘ priest’ 

When a noun is preceded by an adjective in which plurality is 
expressed, it is not necessary that the noun should assume the 
plural form ; 


Manog, fowl ; Apaka i manog, the fowl (is) white. 

Manog siha, fowds ; Mandpaka i manog, the fowls (are) white. 

Nouns denoting relationship usually have a possessive particle 
united to them enclitically. The word lake without the enclitic 
particle signifies ' male ’ ; with the particle it signifies ‘ son.’ Thus 
we have — 


lahi'ha, my-son 3 
lahhaa, thy -son ; 
lahifia, his- or her-son ; 
lahitz., our-son ; ' 

om-son ; ^ 

lahinmiyo, your-son ; 
lahinnihz.^ their-son. 


ltagdh. 0 , my-daughter 3 
hagamo, thy-daughter 3 
hagafidi, his- or her-daughter 3 
hagatZi, our-daughter 3 ^ 
haganmzcmz, our-daughter 3 * 
haganvaijo, \yonr daughter 3 
haganla.ila.ai, their daughter. 


Many words in modern Chamorro are derived from the Spanish, 
just as in the modern Hawaiian there are many derived from the 
English : 

’ The possessive particle ta, ‘ our,’ is used when the person spoken to is included ; 
thus lahiia and hagata would be used by husband and wife in speaking to each other of 
their son and daughter. 

^ The particle tname, ‘ our, ’ is used when the person spoken to is excluded ; thus 
lahinmame or haganmame would be used by a father or a mother in speaking to any one 
else of their son or daughter. 
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pa^iente, kinsman ; 

tio, uncle ; tia, aunt ; 

prinio, cousin j prwia, female cousin , 

gtielo, grandfather ; ' guela, grandmother. 

Irregular Plurals. — A few words form their plural irregularly, 
some by reduplicating the first syllable : 


lake, man ; 
lahiho, my son ; 
hagaho, my daughter ; 
patgon, child ; 
palaoan, woman ; 

A kind of plural is expressed 
titles the particle ha : 
si h.aP’edro, 

si hSirae, 

si ’h.a.magalahe, 


\&lahe, men ; 

\Silahiho, my sons ; 
haliagaho, my daughters ; 
fumagi/en, children ; 
f&malaoan, women. 

by prefixing to proper nouns or 

Peter and friends, Peter and 
companions. 

the king and court, the king and 
suite. 

the governor and staff. 


3. Case. — Strictly speaking, the form of a noun does not vary 
to indicate case. To indicate the genitive or possessive, however, 
the name of the object posses.sed, if it ends in a pure vowel (not 
guttural), takes an additional « when it is followed by a possessive 
noun or a possessive pronoun not enclitic ; 


pulo, hair ; 
tata, father; 
tomo, knee ; 
chela, brother ; 

Idhcn magalahe i patgon, 
hdga'O. palaoan i patgon. 


i pi/un babale, hair-of the eyelid (eyelashes). 
i tiitavs tdtamo, the father-of thy-father. 
temon kanae, knee-of the arm (elbow). 
i cheloxs ndnaho, my mother’s brother, 
the child (is) the son -of the governor, 
the child (is) the daughter-of the woman. 


4. Derivatives. — As in the Malayan, Melanesian, and Poly- 
nesian dialects and in many other languages a word may be used 
as several parts of speech ; but in the Chamorro language the 
primitive word is usually combined with certain particles which be- 
come amalgamated with it. In the new word, or derivative, the 
root is not always recognizable at first glance, but by eliminating 


1 Gudo and gncta are derived from the Spanish abudo and abnela. 
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the particles it becomes evident. These particles may be enclitically 
prefixed, afifixed, or incorporated into the body of the word. The 
changes which a noun may undergo may be illustrated by the Eng- 
lish word shoe, from which we have the verbs to shoe, to tinshoe, to 
reshoe, which are conjugated like any other verb ; the passive form 
to be shod ; the nouns shoer, reshoeing, unshoeing ; the adjectives 
shod, unshod, rough-shod, and shoeless. From the preposition in we 
have the adverbs in, inward, inside ; the adjective inner, inmost, in- 
nermost, inside ; the noun inside. 

In the Chamorro there are words corresponding to these, 
formed by the addition of particles, and even of additional words, as 
to cause-to-shoe, to cause-to-be-shod ; the interjection (German here- 
!) ; his-inward, his-eastward (i. e., east of him), and many others. 
Derived Nouns. — We have already noticed the formation of 
the reciprocal dual by placing the particle tun before the first vowel 
of a word and the formation of the plural of adjectives and of cer- 
tain nouns by prefixing the particle man. 

The Particle in. — This particle when inserted before the first 
vowel of an adjective, verb, or adverb forms an abstract noun. Like 
the definite article i it has the effect of modifying the simple vowels 
0, and u, following it to d, e, and i : 

lokd, high ; lissekd, height. ti mauleg, unkind ; ti minauleg, un- 

feda, broad ; f'meda, breadth. kindness. 

andcd, long ; inandco, length. hupon, pale ; hvssipon, pallor. 
halom, within ; hiaalom, inside, dpaka, white ; inapaka, whiteness. 

heart. homhom, dark; hinemhom, darkness. 

fahan, hvoj ■, pva.dhan, a purchase. metgot, strong; mvssetgot, strength. 
haso, think ; hvadso, thought. gago, idle ; gindgo, idleness. 
fatinas, do ; finatinas, an act. paupau, fragrant ; pva.aupau, fra- 
iaetae, pray ; tinaetae, prayer. grance. 

mauleg, good ; minauleg, good- sotsot, contrite ; sinetsot, contrition, 
ness. sangan, say; Anangan, discourse. 

Reduplication of First Syllable. — Verbal nouns designating the 
performer of an act or an habitual occupation are formed by the 
reduplication of the first syllable of the verb or by prefixing it to a 
similar syllable. The vowel of this prefix must be long, whether 

AM . ANTH,, N. S , 6—20 
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that of the prefix to which it is prefixed be long or short. It is 
never guttural, and it causes the vowels following to be long, al- 
though in the primitive word they be short ; it is open although the 
vowel in the primitive word be closed, and it makes open vowels of 
those which follow. If the first vowel of the primitive word be 
other than a it is changed to i in the prefix. 


kdno, eat ; 'k.dkand, eater ; 
sahgan, talk ; SSisahgan, slanderer ; 
kolat, fence j Inkolat, fence-maker ; 
tesgue, cheat ; txtesgue, cheater ; 
asgue, fumigate ; iLasuge, fumigator j 
tuge, write ; ^fuge, writer ; 
koko, harvest ; )siLkokd, harvester ; 
goha, fan ; ^goha, fanner ; 
tugtug, inflame j iitugtug, one rvho 
inflames ; 


uga, caress ; i-uga, one who ca- 
resses ; 

rt/f/ZiU’/, pry, lurk ; eaves- 

dropper, a lurker ; 
fai-ni-nug, spy ; f&fai-ni-ntig, a 
spy; 

chat-pachod, evil-mouth ; cha- 
chatpachod, blasphemer ; 
gohggong, grunt ; ^gonggong, 
grunter. 


The above form is used only to denote an occupation or the per- 
former of an habitual act. It is incorrect to say i nanalibreta, ‘ our 
savior,’ from na-hbre, ‘ to make-free ’ (a word derived from the 
Spanish). In this case a derivative with in is formed from the 
verb : i viinalibrc-hlt as Hesukristo, ‘ our savior Jesus Christ ’ ; that 
is, ‘ he who saved-us Jesus Christ.’ 

TJte Prefix ga. — The particle ga when prefixed to a noun or a 
verb in the infinitive signifies a fondness, taste, or propensity for a 
particular thing or act ; 


Root I.nfimtive 

tangis, weep ; tUTHangis, to weep ; 
layao, ramble ; t\xva.ayao, to ramble ; 
mames, sweet ; 
salape, money ; 
machocho, labor ; 
tuba, toddy; 
palaoan, woman ; 
kaliso, reed ; 


Derived Noux 

g^tufuangis, one prone to weep. 
gsilujnayao, a gad-about. 
gSLmauies, a lover of sweets. 
gAsalape, an avaricious man. 
ga.>?iachocho, an industrious man. 
gddiba, one addicted to toddy. 
g3palaoa7i, a runner after women. 
gkkaliso, the reed-warbler. 


The Prefix gi. — This particle prefixed to a geographical name 
signifies an inhabitant, native, or citizen of a place.* 

1 Instead of this prefix the word taotao ( ‘ person ' ) may be used, as taotao Luta, a 
man of Rota ; taotao Ilagat, a citizen of Agat. Spanish names of countries are now 
also used. 
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Luta, the island of Rota ; gi//V<7, an inhabitant or native of Rota. 

ffagat, the village of Agat ; gikagat, an inhabitant of Agat. 

Lago, north ; a northman, a Spaniard. 

Ilaya, south ; gihdya, a southerner, a Chamorro. 

The Particles fan . . . yan. — A word preceded by the par- 
ticle fan and followed by yan or an signifies a place devoted to 
some particular thing or in a certain state or condition : 


sune, taro (Colocasia antiquorum) ; 
tupo, sugar-cane; 
fache, mud ; 
niaeis, maize ; 
fdai, growing rice ; 
henado, deer (from the Spanish) ; 


fanr?/;//yan, a taro-patch. 
f&nti/pi/y&n, a cane-field. 
i&XifachidLQ., a muddy place, 
fanwrtman, a corn-field. 
iajitadyzxi., a rice-field. 
fan/'tv/UFAyan, a place abound- 
ing in deer. 


The Suffix ha. — The particle ha appended to a noun or a pro- 
noun signifies ‘alone,’ ‘real,’ or ‘pure’ (without admi.xture), ‘no 
‘ one else,’ ‘ nothing else ’: 


Yiius, God; 

ffaga, blood ; 
Tfattom, .y,'3XtT ; 
Guaho, I ; 


Thago, thou ; 

Gulya, he or she ; 

Ufaniile hanomhk ni i glut i 
tipo, sddog, tasi, pat gini i 


Yunshi., God only, God himself, God and no 
one else ; 

JTagdh&, blood only, real blood, blood itself ; 
ITanoniha., water alone ; pure water ; 

Guahdhk, I myself, even I, I alone, I by my- 
self ; 

Hagohi, thou thyself, even thou, thou alone ; 
G^///raha, he himself, even he, she alone. 

He-will-take pure-water which is in 
the well, river, sea, or in the rain ; 


uhan ; sa ti vale i hanom ni 
I gini niyog pat tinegchad 


for not avails the water which is 
in a coconut or fruit. 


IV. The Pronoun 

I. Etymology. — The pronouns of the Chamorro language are 
of the same origin as those of the Malayan, Philippine, Melanesian, 
and Polynesian languages : 

‘ Directions for baptism, from Fray Aniceto Ibonez’ Explanation of the Holy Sacra- 
pp. 16-17. In the expression ti ti is the negatne particle and valt' is taken 
from the Spanish. 
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English Chamorro 

Tagalog 

AIalayan 

Fate 1 

Samoan 

I ; guaho, yd; 

akb ; 

aku, saya ; 

kinu, mi ; 

’ 0 a’ti, ’ 0 , 

thou; hago, hao ; 

ikiio, ka ; 

angkau ; 

najigo, ngo ; 

’0 ' oe ; 

he, she, it ; guiya, gut ; 

sixa ; 

ia, Jia ; 

7iai, a ; 

’ oia ; 

we (incl.); hita, hit; 

tayo ; 

kita ; 

ngita ; 

tatoii ; 

we(excl.); haine, ham ; 

kami ; 

kami ; 

7igami ; 

viatoit ; 

you; hamyo ; 

kayo ; 

kamu ; 

kll77lU, 77121 ; 

' oil ton ; 

they ; siha ; 

stla ; 

dia-orang; 

7ia7-a, 7'a ; 

Idtou. 


2. No Dual Form. — Unlike the Tagalog and the Polynesian 
languages there is no distinct form for the dual of pronouns. With 
verbs the dual is e.xprcssed, in certain conjugations, by the singular 
form of the verb accompanied by the plural form of the pronoun ; 
for example, basnak yd, ‘ I fell ’ ; basnak hit, ‘ we two fell ’ ; man- 
basnak hit, ‘ we fell.’ 

3. Two Forms of the First Person Plural. — Like the other 
languages of the preceding table and their allies the Chamorro has 
two forms for the plural of the first person. The first includes the 
person addressed and the second excludes him. Thus hita (‘ we,’ 
inclusive) signifies ‘ you and I’ or ‘ thou and I ’ ; hame (‘ we,’ ex- 
clu.sive) signifies ‘ he [or she] and I’ or ‘ they and I.’ In the Poly- 
nesian form above given the essential parts of the pronouns are the 
first syllables, ta and via, the second syllable, ton, being derived 
from toln, the numeral ‘three.’ Just as in the Samoan the plural 
ta is used sometimes for the singular, so in Chamorro hita may be 
used as a sort of “ editorial ur.” 

4. Modific.ation of Personal Pronouns. — When the pronoun 
is used alone or follows a prepo.sition, or when for emphasis it pre- 
cedes the predicate, the first form given in the preceding table is 
used. ^\ hen the predicate or object is the principal idea to be ex- 
pressed, the pionoun follows the predicate and the second form in 
the table is used. Phis form may be considered an abbreviation of 
the first. For the second and third persons plural there is but one 
form, whether the pronoun precedes or follows the verb. 


A. PRONOUNS USED 

Who is coming ? 

I am coming. 


E-Mphaticallv and after prepositions 
Hayi mamamaila ? 

Guaho inamamaila. 


1 MelaiieM-m , bdonyinjj to the ne« Hebride, gioup. 
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Who drank the toddy ? 
Thou drankest the toddy. 
He drank the toddy. 

We ( you and I). 

Who is that? 

We (they and I). 

At our house (^chez nous) . 
At your house (^chez vous). 
At their house (^chez eux). 


Hayi giimimen i tiba ? 
HagO gumimen i tiba. 
Guiya gumimen i tiba. 

Hita. 

Hayi enao ? 

Hame. 

Giya hame. 

Giya hamyo. 

Giya siha. 


FOLLOWING THE PREDICATE 


P,. PRONOUNS 

Do you sleep at home ? 

No, I sleep at the palace. 

He wishes to go. 

Give me (some) water. 

Bring us (a) green coconut. 

I-give you (an) orange. 

We have (some) fowls [you and I] . 
Who (art) thou? 

I (am a) man. 

Thou (art a) woman. 

He (is a) child. 

We (are) brethren (you and I). 

We (are) tall (they and I). 

You (are) bad. 

They (are) very good. 


Mamaigo hao giya hamyo ? 
Ahe, mamaigo yo gi palasio. 
Malaga gui humanao. 

Nae yo hanom. 

Chulie ham manha. 

Huuae hao kahel. 

Maugac manog hit. 

Hayi hao ? 

Lake yo. 

Palaoan hao. 

Patgon gui. 

Mafielo hit. 

Manloka ham. 

Manatlaye hamyo. 
Mai/gifi/iauieg siha. 


From the abov'e examples it will be seen that the second form 
of the pronoun as given in the table is used if, whether as subject or 
object, it follows the predicate. 

Prouoiuinal Prefi.xes to Verbs. — Where the subject is not em- 
phatic, and a transitive verb or a v'erb with a definite object is the 
principal idea to be expressed, certain particles are prefixed to verbs 
to express person. These cannot be regarded as independent pro- 
nouns, but in a manner as corresponding with the endings of a verb 
in Spanish or Latin. 
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Did vou see the owl? unHii memo ? 


I-saw the owl, ^ulii i memo ; 
"W'e-saw the fan-tail, En/« i 
chichirika ; 

Thou-sawest the crow, Un/// / 

,■ 

He-saw the rail, Ha/// i kdkd ; 


We-saw the reed-warbler, Ta/// 
/ gdkaliso ; 

You -saw the kingfisher. In/// i 
sihig. 

They-saw the fruit-bat, Ha/// i 
fanihi. 


6. Demonstrative Pronouns. — As in other languages the de- 
monstrative pronouns differ from corresponding adjectives only in 
being used independently of a noun ; 


Kalang ?nodohg yuhe / adnok. 

Hayi enao ? Hayi yenao ? 
Dangkiilo ini, dikike enao. 


Like (a) ship (is) that-yonder 
which is-approaching. 

Y’ho is that ? 

Big (is) this, little that. 


7. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. — In the same 
way the indefinite and interrogative pronouns correspond to indefi- 
nite and interrogative adjectives : 


Guaha mato, 

Kone hayiha / tinsoda, 
Hutungo hayi si Kiroga, 
Hayi naanmo ? 

Didide siha hukand, 
Hayi si ATatapang ? 

Haf ettao ? Hafa yenao ? 
Haf i?ti ? Hafa yini / 


Somebody has-arrived. 

Catch whomsoever you find. 
I know who Quiroga was. 
Who (is) thy-name ? 

Little can I eat. 

Who was Matapang ? 

What is that? 

What is this? 


8. Relative Pronouns. — The relative as used in the Chamorro 
language may be regarded as a distinct part of speech differing from 
the pronoun. Those used are i, ni i, and na. 

A. The relative i may be called a definite relative. It is used if 
the antecedent is a demonstrative pronoun or is limited by a demon- 
strative adjective without the article i : 

Si Ktroga yiihe i rnangana giya Lufa. Quiroga was that one who con- 
quered on the island of Rota. 

St Huan y uhe i pumuno j gaho babiie. John is that one who killed my pig. 
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B. The relative ni i is used when the antecedent is limited by the 
definite article i; 

Mafanaa>i Jose Falomo i pale Is-named Jose Palomo the priest 
ni i fiimdndgiie yd. who taught me. 

Gdho yuhe t nobly 0 ni i kiimakate. Mine (is) yonder the ox which is- 

bellowing. 

T de nu im i chelumo ni i bachet.^ Give this to your -brother who is- 

blind. 

c. The relative na is used with descriptive subordinate clauses and 
may be called indefinite. It is used with an antecedent which is not 
modified by a demonstrative adjective nor by the definite article. 

Ayegue lake gi ginia na mangm- There is a man in the house who 
gone magi manog siha. has brought hither fowls. 

HuTie taotao na piirbha lumayao. I saw a person who did-nothing-but 

boast. 

D. Sometimes, as in English, the relative is omitted. An involved 
sentence having a principal and a subordinate clause is better ren- 
dered in Chamorro by a compound sentence with coordinate clauses 
connected by the conjunction (‘and’). 

Hihina i hakone nigab na guihan The fish Manuel caught yesterday 
SI Manuel. was poisonous. 

^ In the above cases i might possibly be regarded as an article and the relative clause 
a noun, as ‘ your brother the blind one. ’ 


( To be continued. ) 



NOTES ON SOME CHEYENNE SONGS 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

All Indians are musicians to a greater or less extent. They 
possess a few noisy musical instruments, such as drums, rattles, 
whistles, bullroarers, and the like, and often at night from the hill- 
sides comes the plaintive music of the flute, where the Indian lover 
is playing for the pleasure of his sweetheart, or in the hope that he 
may call her out from the lodge. But, after all, most of their music 
is vocal. Most of the instrumental music of the Cheyennes is in 
some degree ceremonial, or is expressed under the influence of 
strong emotions. The warrior, going into battle, whistles shrilly on 
an instrument made from the wing-bone of the war eagle. The 
doctor, working over a dying patient, rattles ardently, in the hope 
that he may drive away the evil spirits. The musicians, at the 
dance, pound with fervor on their drums ; but while all of these 
sounds preserve time, they are not harmonious. 

The flute players no doubt performed chiefly for their own satis- 
faction — for the enjoyment which they had in making music. They 
never played in the day time. Some men wandered about playing 
all night long. Early in the evening they were heard playing out on 
the hills, at a distance from the camp, the music moving along from 
height to height until it had encircled the camp. Later in the night 
music was heard closer, often immediately outside the circle, and 
moving around it. Toward morning it might sound within the 
circle and in the middle of the camp, and at daylight it ceased. 

Some young men used flutes or large whistles made for them 
by men who were supposed to possess peculiar powers, and such 
flutes had the property of charming the girl the man loved, and 
made her love him. 

The Cheyennes have a vast number of songs. Many of these 
are, in fact, prayers, but prayers set to music, like the white man’s 
hymns. Often these religious songs are airs merely, without words, 
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but many of them have words. Some may consist of an air, 
hummed or sung, in the midst of which may be inserted one or two 
words, apparently without significance. There are mourning songs, 
sung for the dead in praise of him who has gone, and telling of the 
sorrow of the survivors, and of the sufiering which his loss entails. 
There are also children’s songs, sung by men or women for the 
amusement of children, or as lullabies. Dance songs are usually 
without words, but serve as music to accompany the drum which 
beats time for the dancers. Morning songs are sung by individuals, 
usually early in the morning, just after they have awakened and 
before they arise. 

Besides these, there are songs of love, of war, and of adven- 
ture. Wolf songs, so called — said to have been learned from the 
wolves and perhaps remotely in imitation of the howling of these 
animals — are songs of travel, of roaming about, and were commonly 
sung by scouts or young men who were out looking for enemies, 
since a scout was called a “wolf.” Then, too, there are doctoring 
songs, sung by healers while working over their patients. They 
are religious songs. 

The number of religious songs is very great, for all Indians have 
an elaborate and complicated ritual connected with their religious 
ceremonies. At the present day only the older men, and indeed 
but few of them, are acquainted with these songs, since, as the old 
ceremonies are no longer practised, the young men learn neither 
the ceremony nor the songs which go with it. 

The wolf songs were sung by scouts, or by young men alone 
on the prairie, whether traveling or looking for enemies, or often, I 
am told, by men when they felt depressed, downhearted, lonely, or 
discouraged. It is perhaps for this reason that these songs contain 
frequent references to the singer’s sweetheart. On the other hand, 
the words of many of them seem to be addressed by a leader to 
his followers, in order to encourage them. Some of these songs 
are supposed to be sung by a girl, and addressed to her lover. Of 
these, one of the most pleasing, as well for its air as for its words, 
is the one beginning “ Td mis si vd in" a translation of which is, 
“Put your arms around me, I am not looking,” and the meaning 
IS, that if the girl saw that her lover was about to embrace her, she 
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would feel obliged to repulse him, but she wished him to put his 
arms around her, and now that she was not looking, he might do 
so without fear of rebuke. Another wolf war-song, supposed to 
be sung by a man traveling about, says, “ My love, it is I who am 
singing. Do you hear me?” Another one, by a leader addressing 
his followers, says, “ Take courage ; do not be frightened ; follow 
where you see me riding my white horse.” In another song by a 
leader to his followers, he says, “ Friends, take courage, I see my 
sweetheart.” The view is, that the mention of the sweetheart’s 
name may bring him luck. 

A man traveling alone, sang, “ I do not see my love,” and then 
changing his address, went on, “ Come out of your lodge, so that 
I may see you and again changing it, said, as he discovered her, 
“ Aha, I do see you.” Still another runs, ” My love, come out of 
the lodge, I am searching for you another, ” My love, come out 
into the prairie, so that I may come near you and meet you and 
another, “ My love, do not scold me, I love only you.” While 
these songs were commonly sung during a war journey, or even by 
people who are alone, away from the camp, they were sung also 
by young men who are sitting on the hills close to the village, and 
for no other purpose than their own amusement. 

Often, j'oung men about to start on a war journey went about 
the camp singing songs which were recognized as those sung by 
people about to go to war. They might march about the circle of 
the lodges, and stopping before certain of them, sing these songs. 
From the lodge which was being serenaded, contributions to their 
equipment were handed out, such as two or three pairs of mocca- 
sins, a few arrows, half a dozen balls, or a little packet of powder. 


Such a song is the following : “ Call them together before we go 
away, and we will dance till morning.” This might be sung over 
and over many times as they marched through the camp. A party 
just leaving the village to go to war, might sing, “I am going to 
search for a man ; if I find him, there will be fighting ; perhaps 
he will kill me. This was sung again and again as they rode over 
the hills from the camp. 


A successful war party, returning to the village, sang, just as 
they descended the hills close to the camp, and until their people 
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came out to meet them, a song of joy and triumph, “ I have re- 
turned home ; again I shall see my love.” Or perhaps this, “ All 
have returned alive ; you all shall see your sweethearts”; and later, 
after they had come into the village, and perhaps were marching 
about it, such a song as this, “ In the mountains I met with a man ; I 
charged upon him and fought him and killed him, and took his scalp.” 

A warrior whose fortune while on the warpath had been bad, 
and who was therefore angry and discouraged, might sing, “ My 
heart is angry, my love is lost.” A dance song sung by the Fox 
Soldiers society had words which are in praise of youth, and to 
encourage valor, by pointing out the miseries of old age. They 
run as follows : ‘‘When a man gets old, his teeth are gone. I am 
afraid ” (of that time), ” I wish to die ” (before it comes). 

The doctoring songs are usually short and simple. The words 
are repeated over and over again, as in this one : ‘‘ I know myself; 

I possess spiritual power.” Another song, by a woman, says, ‘‘ I 
know about things above ; I possess spiritual power.” 

Beside all this, there are various animal songs, some of them 
religious, others merely invoking good fortune. A certain song, 
known as the horse song, may be sung over a horse, in order to 
make him strong, sound, and swift, for a particular occasion. 

The examples given below are, I believe, fair specimens of 
Cheyenne songs. They were collected several years ago from the 
Northern Cheyennes. The translations to which I have been 
helped by my friends William Rowland and his son James Row- 
land, are offered for what they are worth, since I can lay claim to 
but little knowledge of the Cheyenne language. 

I add brief grammatical notes to some of the songs, which 
were furnished me by a missionary, who requests that his name 
be not mentioned. His knowledge of the Cheyenne language is 
equaled by that of only one or two white men. 

War song. (By Ridgewalking AND OTHERS. GiRL SPEAKING.) 

Ard wah' ewd, is tsi Im' na eh' hyd ; nd i' shi md hddt. 

Voung man, wife she is afraid of me ; I am getting old. 

Ksii zvaJi iss, ‘ little young man,’ ‘ youth ’ (Latin, juvenis), per- 
haps 16 or 17 years of age. His tsl Iw's, ‘ his wife.’ JVa ei' hya, 

‘ she is afraid of me.’ 
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Translation : Young man, his wife is afraid of me. I am grow- 
ing old. 

WOLF SONG. (By the same Singers.) 

Ksd wah' nd tun' [father [daughter ksd wdh’ hts tdh' nd toh! . 

Young man daughter speaks] speaks] young man just like a man. 

Howd turn' [Father speaks] . 

Just the same. 

Ksii wah' , ‘ young man ’ (Latin, adolescens) , from 17 to 25 years 
of age. 

WOLF SONG. (By the same Singers.) 

Td nits' St vd in, riis' sd wcf mat. 

Of your own accord me catch hold of, I am not looking at you. 

Ta is the sign of the imperative. Na worn', ‘ I see him or her.’ 
Nas sa wonio, ‘ I do not see him or her.’ Nls' sa wo' mdtsi, ‘ I do 
not see thee.’ 

Translation: Put your arms around me. I am not looking. 


WOLF SONG 

Niss in i' 0, his tan, iv' d vast, ho him 0 an' ; ihk i yoits. 
My close friend, seized, it annoys her, you are doing wrong ; it worries (me). 

Nis sin i' , from sols si, ‘with,’ and na rii l' , ‘ I stand.’ I his' 
tan 0, ' he takes him or her.’ hv' a wost, or iv' a vast, very 
likely = IV a vo' tsh, the feeling caused by being obliged to refuse 
a favor. 

Nlssin V d, ‘ close friend,’ ‘ chum ’; and refers to the peculiar 
and very strong attachments formed between young men. Damon 
and Pythias or David and Jonathan give the idea. 

Tr.anslation : My close friend, your taking that girl in your 
arms annoys her. You are doing wrong and it troubles me. 


Sung by a Man 


WOLF W AR SONGS. (By Tall Bull. 

Traveling About.) 

Ndhmeh' on, ni nisf ? 

My love, it is I (who am singing) ; do you hear me ? 

Nah mch' on, from na me hot' to, ‘ I love him or her.’ Nl nls't, 
‘ Do you hear me ? (Latin, andire). Ni nist o vion i, ‘ Do you hear 
(understand) me ?’ (Latin, intelligere.) 
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OLF SONG. (A Leader IS Addressing his Followers.) 

Shi yi tan o' tits, tsi vi hih' po yuts, min e' h\d ve ztsi 

Keep trying, ^do) not be frightened, I it is rvho 

wdhkpe td hd'ists. 

white horse rides. 

Shi VI tan ots' , imperative plural — ‘ Exert yourself,’ ‘ Courage 
Stsi vi Jieh' po jots, — future imperative — ' do not be frightened 
the present is, ui vi hcW po jots. Na neh' oi', ‘ it is I.’ 

Translation; Take courage; do not be frightened. Follow 
me where you see me riding my white horse. 

3\OLF SONG. (Leader Addresses his Followers. The Men- 
tion OF HIS Sweetheart may bring him Good Fortune.) 

Jlo'zvd, shi vi tan o' tits, nd meh nd vom' . 

Friend, keep trying, my love I see( her). 

Na meh' = na mill' on. (See above.) 

Translation : Friend, take courage. I see my sweetheart. 

WOLF SONG 

PPa meh' 0 na sat was' td; hyd' in nd td worn'. 

My love I do not see her ; come out I see her. 

Ho' in, ‘Come out!’ (imperative); Na nihk o i, ‘I come out'; 
Nanihk 0 i,'\ come ’; Na ho i, ‘ I arrive ’; N'ani hets hiam i, ‘ I 
come slowly ’; Na am' i, ' I walk ’; Na ho Is' to i, ' I come out (of 
bushes)’; Na Is' tsi, ‘ I enter’; Na Issi %vdni, ' I crawl (go) under’; 
Na dnii won i' , ‘ I creep ’; Na a i' , ‘ I go upstairs ’; Na anho i' , ‘ I 
go downstairs ’; Na hooni i' , ‘I go behind ’; Na ta' o i, ‘I go out.’ 

Na ta zoom' , ‘ I see her.’ The ta is emphatic ; hence, ‘ I do see 
her.’ 

Translation: I do not see my love. (To her:) Come out 
of your lodge. I do see her. 

WOLF SONG 

Another wolf song has the same words as the last with the ad- 
dition of — 

Ni to si zoom'. 

1 want to see you. 

Nt to si vom' signifies ‘ I am about to see you ’; or, perhaps, 

‘ I need to see you ’; ‘ I wish to see you.’ To' si gives all those 
shades ; it is invariable. 
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Translation : I wish to see you. 

WOLF SONG 

Ta IS tan' i wo si' ma. 

Seize and kiss her. 

Ta is tan' — ta his' tane, imperative of na his' tan, ‘ I take him or 
her.’ Ta may also be rendered by ‘ go ’ or ‘do,’ as in na ta wont, 
above. 

Translation : Put your arms around her and kiss her. 

MEDICINE LODGE SONG. (Sung in the Medicine Lodge.) 

It si Vi i fihkt lit, if a md i yu' . 

Notlimg bad say, it is sacred. 

Itsl VI t uhk' ut is perhaps sti m iihk' , ‘ Do not talk.’ If a mat 
yW is for if a ma hi ytm'i, ‘ it is medicine ’; ‘ it is sacred.’ 

Tr.anslation ; Do not say anything bad. This place is sacred. 

MEDICINE LODGE SONG 

Mai yun’ asts ni vd' ish ; shi vd' turn; ni vis' turn. 

Spiritual powers be propitious to me ; take pity ; help (me). 

Md t yUn' dsts, direct address. Ni vd' ish, probably for nih vd' 
visits, ‘be propitious to me’; from na vo vei ho, ‘I am propitious.’ 
Shiva' turn, probably nsht va' tarn, ‘have pity on me’; singular 
imperative, from na nsht vi tdnf , ‘ I have pity on him.’ Ni vis' 
mm=nih vis' Mm, ‘ help me,’ from na vis' Mm. 

Translation : Spiritual powers, be propitious to me. Take 
pity on me. Help me. 

ANGRY AVARRIOR’S SONG 

I\a hah' ist a fits na meh' o iv on' t yuts. 

heart my ]ove is lost. 

Na hah' ist a! ots, probably na ha’ bsiv’ sta a' ots, ‘ I am angry 
in my heart ; from na, ‘ I ’; ha bsiv' a, ‘ bad ’; nah stsls’, ‘ my 
heart ’ ; ots, suffix meaning ‘ growing,’ ‘ becoming.’ 

Translation : My heart is angry. My love is lost. 


A'a meh' on 
My love 


AA’OLF SONG 

how uhk, nin nits' i vom. 

come out, I am searching for you. 
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Hcnu' iilik is perhaps for ho ihn'sts, or ho' ahksts, ‘ come out 
quickly or hurriedly,’ from na ho ahk. Nl nit' s i voin, probably nl 
noh tsi' todni, ‘ I look for you,’ from na noh'tsi 'lVOih, ‘ I look for 
him.’ 

Translation : My love, come out of the lodge ; I am search- 
ing (only) for you. 

SONG OF SUCCESSFUL RETURNING PARTY, By Tall Bull, 
Issues, Wolf, Little White Man. (Sung by the party just 

AS THEY DESCEND THE HILLS CLOSE TO CAMP, AND UNTIL THEIR 
PEOPLE COME OUT TO .MEET THE.M.) 

Nd i' sho yuts, nats hot st vom na yneh on. 

I have arrived, again I shall see my 

No! isho yuts, is nd ish ho eyohts : na, ‘ I tsh, ‘ already , hd 
ty ohts, ‘ come back with the distinct meaning of coming up on 
the other side of a hill or mountain. Notts ho' si vOni should be 
na tos hossi worn : na, ‘ I ’; tos (ellipsis for td' si), ‘ about ; hd si, 
‘ again ’; xvdin, ' see him or her.’ 

Translation : I have returned home. Again I shall see my 
love. 

WOLF SONG 

Hot we, na meh’ on na wts’st wd. 

Friend, my love I with her. 

Ho we is singular and seems to be used only as a vocative. 
Na zuissi zvo, ‘ I with her.’ 

Translation ; Friend, my love is with me. 

SONG OF RETURNING WAR PARTY 

Nisthkuwist ntvd'-ish I'v hdzu yuts, nits' ho si vdm na meK on. 
All of us living have returned, you will see again your love. 

Nisto hkzvits, ‘all we,’ or ‘all of us.’ Nits hosi vom should 
be ni tos hossi zoom' ov, ‘ you are again about to see her. 

Translation : All have returned alive. You all shall again see 
your sweethearts. 

SONG OF RETURNING WAR PARTY 

iVo' is tan t nd hd t hy& to hd hd ndh' iv, Ndh d I yUts, na mi uf. 

A man follow in the mountains, I rush on him, 1 ngn . 
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Wo IS tan i nd nah' , hi mik' 0 na tsf an. 

A man I kill, his head {i. e., scalp) I take. 

IVo is tan i, ‘a man.’ iVrt hoi hyot' — is na hoi hots' , ‘ I follow 
him.’ Ho ho ndh' tv, ‘on the stone’; from ho ho na' , ‘stone,’ and 
iva, ‘ on ’ or ‘ in ’: ‘ on the stone ’; that is, ‘ on the stony mountain,’ 
the Big Horn mountain, to which generally they add the word 
mohk' ta, ‘ black ’; i. e., the black stone, meaning Big Horn moun- 
tains. Na mi' nt is for na mi yot, ‘ I fight him.’ Hi mik' , ‘ head’ 
or ‘ hair ’; hence, ‘ scalp ’; the tense is present, and there is question 
of one person only. 

Transl.4tion : I follow a man in the mountains. I charge upon 
him. I fight him. I kill him, and take his scalp. 

SONG BY SOLDIER WOLF 

Na meh' 0, tiehk' to a' ml ylits ni tehd’ i hyd' to. 

My love, (on) open walk out me toward come 

ground (each other) together. 

Tfihk' to is probably for tdhk te, ‘ anywhere,’ ‘ in the open 
ground ’ (Latin, ruri\ 

Translation : My love, come out into the prairie, so that I can 
come near you and meet you. 

FOX SOLDIER DANCE SONG, By Wild Hog. (Sung by a 

Young Man.) 

Ma a kis' hi ve' ist l wan' t na e' ho ho wan' i. 

Old man teeth gone I am afraid he is not. 

Md d kis' is for ma ha' kiss, ‘ old man.’ Na ve' is, ‘ my tooth 
hi ve' is, ‘his tooth’; hi ve' ists, ‘his teeth.’ Ho wan' i:=ho 
wan e' i, ‘ he is not.’ 

Translation : When a man gets old his teeth are gone. I am 
afraid (of that time). I want to die (before it comes). 

WOLF SONGS, By Tall Bull 

na meh o. Tds 11/ ho nd meh! o ? 
my love. Where is my love ? 

nd sdi' its tsh i worn'. 

I not have (yet) seen (her). 

Translation . Where is my love ? I have not seen her. 


Jab nom' 
Call 


Ho = hyo. 
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Na meh! 0 ni wi e to tuhk' im ; na mth hyuf . 

My love me do not scold ; I you love. 

Translation ; Do not find fault wdth me, my love. I love you 
alone. 

Ho'wa, Oh nV hd Ni’it' kehe nd tcf st wis tom' . 

Friend, Omaha Soldier woman I shall marry. 

(Repeat three times.) 

Translation : Friend, I am going to marry the Omaha Soldier 
woman {i. e., a woman who takes a certain part in the Omaha Soldier 
Society dance). 

SONGS OF FAREWELL, By a L.\rge;AVar Party. (Sung after 
they have mounted and are riding out and away from the 
VILLAGE. ) 

IVct Is tan i nd tos' i nuf si vdm nd mdh vdm' . Td meh' uhk 
A man I shall search for 1 if see (him). There will be 

i vd In, ndhts t nuhk t ndh' . 
fighting, perhaps killed (me). 

Translation : I am going to look for a man. If I find him 
there will be fighting. Perhaps I shall be killed. (Repeat over 
and over again till they get away from the camp.) 

(Sung by the party while walking about the camp the night 

BEFORE they SET OUT ON THEIR JOURNEY.) 

Td o nff ml, its is sat' dssi yiits, td von ho sff ists. 

Call him (together), he not being gone, till morning a dance is. 

(Repeat indefinitely.) 

Translation : Call them together, before we go away, and w’e 
will dance till morning. 

DOCTORING SONG, By Brave Wolf 

Ni' to na hiri in, na md i yun’ . 

My body I know, I am spiritual. 

(myself) 

Translation : I know myself. I possess spiritual power. 

DOCTORING SONG, By Br.ave Wolf’s Wife 

He dm' na hin 1, na md tyun'i. 

Above I know, I am spiritual. 

He am a, ‘ above.' 


AM. ANTH., N. S-, 5— 21 
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Translation : I know about the things above. I possess 
spiritual power. 

WOLF SONG 

Na ids' hot si yoh' , nit os' wis tom' , tot si mi hyilt's. 

I will work, you I will marry, will love you. 

Nito’si, Nitctsi. 

Translation : I will work ; I will marry you ; I will love you. 
WOLF SONG 

A min uhKi, ni mi hyutt ; hin o wah tcJiis ab si' vas to! id i 
A min uh'kl, I love you ; why is bad heart ? 

Translation : Amlnuh'ki, I love you. Why are you angry ? 



THE LANSING SKELETON 
Bv ALES HRDLICKA 


The skeleton of the so-called “ Lansing man/’ the history of 
''\hich has become well known through the writings of Williston/ 
kpham/ Winchell/ Chamberlin/ and Holmes/ was examined by 
file (the skull in the care of Mr M. C. Long at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, the other skeletal parts in the care of Prof. E. Haworth at 
Lawrence, Kansas) on the fourth and fifth of October, 1902. 

Through the courtesy of Mr Long I w'as enabled to visit and 
examine at pleasure the site of the discovery of the skeleton, 
and on digging a little in the tunnel at the end of which the skele- 
ton was discovered, I myself found, not far from this end, a piece 
of probably human bone in situ. However, both my visit and this 
find are of secondary importance. 

The results of my examination of the skeleton were read before 
the International Congress of Americanists at its New York meet- 
ing in October last by Dr George A. Dorsey, who also had 
examined the skull and who agreed with my conclusions. The 
publication of this paper, however, was retarded by my last expe- 
dition to Mexico. 

The Lansing skull is now deposited in the National Museum, and 
I have reexamined it as well as compared it with numerous unques- 
tionably modern Indian crania. The present communication, there- 
fore, should be freed from all suspicion of hastily drawn conclusions. 

The Somatological Characters of the Skeleton 

The skeleton is fairly complete, but many of the constituent 
parts are damaged and many fragments are wanting. 

1 Science, August I, 1902. 

^ Ibid., August 29, 1902 ; American Geologist, September, 1902; American Anthro- 
pologist, 1902, vol. 4, No. 3, p. 566. 

’ American Geologist, September, 1902. 

* Journal of Geology, Oct.-Nov., 1902 ; also notes by Calvin and Salisbury in ibid. 

^American Anthropologist, 1902, vol. 4, No. 4, pp. 743—752. 
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All the parts of the skeleton show a nearly uniform yellowish- 
white color and all are of similar consistency. Portions of the bones 
show adhering soil, which now, in its dry state, is uniformly gray. 
In addition there are spots at which is a closely adhering, hard, 
brittle, grayish, apparently calcareous concretion.' 

The bones are quite hard and not very brittle ; they are not suf- 
ficiently chalky to mark a blackboard. They fully preserve their 
structure and exhibit no visible traces of fossilization. 

The skeletal parts are all entirely normal, that is, free from 
anomalies or disease, with one exception ; a few of the articular 
surfaces are surrounded by moderate marginal exostoses, such as 
occur frequently in older individuals, or certain forms of arthritis. 

The skeleton is distinctively that of a male of about fifty-five 
years of age. The man was of medium stature (about 1.65 m.) and 
of ordinary strength. The bones of the lower extremities indicate 
better development than those of the upper, showing greater relative 
use of the former. 


Considered anthropologically, all the parts of the skeleton, and 
e s u in particular, approach closely, in every character of im- 
portance, the average skeleton of the present-day Indian of the 
Central states. Zoologically, as well as in growth, the Lansing 
skeleton and the skeleton of the typical present-day Indian of the 
upper Mississippi region are of the same degree and quality. 

There is no resemblance whatever between the Lansing skull 

an e skulls found m Riverview Cemetery, at Trenton, and in Bur- 
lington county. New Jersey.'^ 




the preserved, but the facial parts and 

Lon^Th ""T n ^ destroyed. When recovered by Mr 

suable o -nd is 

suitable for measurement Th^ qI—u u , ^ 

is in no way artificially deformed L / PK ' 

^ ^ ueiormed. It exhibits slight asymmetry, the 

' Some of this concretion covers the etinov i i 
showing these breaks to be ancient- and^mn humerus and femur, 

within the cranium. ’ adheres to the occipital and parietals 

aii'i: A... N. V., 
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left part of the frontal bone protruding somewhat more than the 
right ; such asymmetry is quite common and is not due to any detect- 
able abnormal condition. Viewed from side, top, or base, the skull 
is ovoid in shape, the smaller end forward ; from front and back, par- 
ticularly the latter, it appears pentagonal, with the summit of the 
figure upward. 

The forehead is somewhat low and sloping when compared with 
that of a well-developed skull of a white man, but it appears ordi- 
nary in comparison with the forehead of undeformed skulls of In- 
dians. It is very much superior to that of the Neanderthal cranium. 

The temporo-parietal region shows but moderate convexity ; the 
parietal bosses, however, are well defined, though they are not un- 
duly prominent. 

The sagittal region is somewhat elevated, forming a moderate 
sagittal ridge, which extends from about the obelion to bregma ; a 
slight ridge is also seen along the metopic line over the middle 
third of the frontal bone. These ridges, which, separated or more 
often joined, are common in Indian skulls, give the cranium, when 
viewed from before or from the back, the pentagonal appearance.' 
About midway between the bregma and lambda the ridge, which 
from this point backward rapidly diminishes, forms a quite marked 
but in no way abnormal summit. 

The occiput is quite bulging, as is common in dolichocephaly. 

The base is much damaged, but so far as can be determined, it 
agrees in its general features with that of an average skull of the 
modem Indian. The lower jaw is also somewhat damaged ; it agrees 
m sexual character with the rest of the skeleton, and may be de- 
scribed as about medium in all its characters and in no way peculiar. 
The chin shows fair prominence. There are nine teeth remaining 
m the jaw, all of about average male size and all considerably worn 
down, which is the rule with older individuals among the Indians. 

The thickness of the cranial vault and the weight of the skull 
are in no way extraordinary. (The thickness of left parietal below 
temporal ridge is 4 to 5 mm.) 

The supra-orbital ridges are quite pronounced, but not abnormal 
for a male ; they are restricted, as is the case in many Indian crania. 


' See the photographic illustrations of the skull in Professor Holmes’ paper, op. cit. 
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to the median half of the supra-orbital distance. The glabella is 
not very prominent. 

The temporal ridges are moderate ; nearest approach to the sag- 
ittal suture, 4.5 cm. Occipital ridges, except that at the level of 
the inion, quite indistinct. 

The zygomae and mastoids are broken ; the remnants show 
nothing unusual. 

The nasion depression is good, inter-orbital distance moderate 
(at level of nasion, 2.6 cm.). Nasal bones show fair breadth (8 mm. 
beneath nasion ; right 7 mm., left 5 mm. broad). The walls of the 
orbits are rounded, not unduly heavy ; orbital depth ordinary. 

Parietal foramina absent, mastoidal moderate. The situation 
and inclination of foramen magnum (so far as it is possible to judge) 
and the depth of glenoid fossa are as in an ordinary Indian skull. 

The sutures show medium complexity and are considerably in- 
volved by synostosis (senile). This is most marked in the coro- 
nal and the anterior part of the sagittal suture, but extends in lesser 
degree through the rest of the sagittal and the whole lambdoid. 
All the sutures about the temporal bone, and the fronto-sphenoi- 
dal, fronto-malar, fronto-nasal, and internasal sutures are still free. 

Ventrally the skull shows but few brain impressions, except 
on the temporals, as among modern Indians. The metopic crest is 
low. The capacity must have exceeded 1500 c.c. 

Racially the skull is dolicocephalic (cephalic index, 73.75) and 
quite high (basion-bregma ver>- near 14.0 cm.). The nasal index 
cannot be determined ; the orbits are probably mesoseme. 

Detail Measureinoits 


Diameter antero-posterior (glabella-occipital) 18.9 

“ antero-posterior from ophryon 18.S 

“ lateral ma.ximum ^3-9 

“ bregma-basioit .'.'.’.’.’.'near 14.0 

“ bregma-opisthion 

“ bregma-biauricular line 12.6 

‘ ‘ frontal minimum „ .i 


frontal maximum (along coronal suture)..,. 

Nasion -bregma arc 

Bregma-lambda arc 

Lambda-opisthion arc 

Circumference maximum (abo\e supra-orbital ridges) 
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Thickness of left parietal, below temporal ridge 4-5 

Thickness of left parietal, above temporal ridge 6-8 mm. 

Estimated capacity 15^5 ^55° 


Other Parts of the Skeleton 

Femora : Maximum length of right, 44.O cm. ; left, broken. 

Torsion and inclination of neck moderate. Linea aspera quite 
pronounced, but not abnormal. The bones are quite strong. The 
shaft presents a well-marked upper subtrochanteric flattening, as is 
common in the femcra of Indians. There is on each side a rough, 
long, but low elevation in the location where the so-called third 
trochanter is sometimes found ; this low ridge represents a muscular 
insertion (gluteus max.) and is a sign of muscular activity. 

Tibia: Maximum length of left tibia, minus spine, about 35-7 
cm. Right tibia, broken. The bones are of medium masculine 
strength, and neither in form nor in the inclination of the head show 
anything abnormal. 

Fibitleg in fragments, nothing unusual. 

Humeri: Length (maximum) of right, near 32.0 cm. ; left, de- 
fectiv'e (part lost). No unusual torsion. There was apparently a 
bilateral moderate perforation of the fossa. 

Radii : Length (maximum) of left, 25.4 broken. 

The relative length of the radius with the humerus is somewhat 
greater than in whites, but is not rare in Indians. 

Uhia in fragments, nothing special. 

All the bones of the upper extremity are somewhat slender. 

Pelvis much damaged, but enough remains to indicate that it 
was rather small and masculine. The superior semicircular lines 
are represented by a marked elevation. 

Small bones and fragments of the skeleton show nothing re- 
markable. 

Measurements R. L. 

Femora: diam. antero-posterior ma.ximum at middle 2-75 

“ lateral maximum at middle 2.75 2. 

“ antero-posterior at upper flattening 2-45 2.3 

“ lateral maximum at upper flattening 3’ ^5 3- 35 

Shape of shaft, right, approaching i 

' See Hrdlif'ka, “Typical Forms of Shaft of Long Bones,” Proc. Assoc. Amer. An- 
atoffiistSj Fourteenth Annual Session, 1900, p. 55 * 
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Femora : Shape of shaft, left 4 

Tibia: left, diameter antero-posterior at middle 3.1 

diameter lateral at middle 2.0 

Index 64.5 

Shape of shaft, both, 3 and somewhat 4. 

Hw}ieri : right, diameter antero-posterior at middle 1.55 1.5 

diameter lateral maximum at middle 2.2 1.85 


As these measurements show, the shaft is somewhat flattened. 
The height of the individual, judging from the long-bones by 
Manouvrier’s tables,^ was about 1.65 m. 

Conclusion 

The inevitable conclusion from the above examination, which 
was conducted absolutely without prejudice or preformed opinion 
(unless it was with the hope that the specimen might prove beyond 



doubt an ancient one, since such a discovery would be of the 
greatest importance to American and even to general anthropology), 
is, as expressed before, that the Lansing skeleton is practically 


^Mem. lie la Soc . d’ Anthropolo^ie dc Paris, User., IV, 1892. Htc 2\s,o Rroue Mens, 
de I’ Ecole d' Anthropologie de Pans, ii, p. 227. 
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identical with the typical male skeleton of a large majority of the 
present Indians of the Middle and Eastern states. Any assump- 
tion that it is thousands of years old would carry with it not only the 
comparatively easily acceptable assumption of so early an existence 
of man on this continent, but also the very far-reaching and far 
more difficult conclusion that this man was physically identical with 
the Indian of the present time, and that his physical characteristics 
during all the thousands of years assumed to have passed have 
undergone absolutely no important modification. 


Comparative Measurements of the Lansing Skull and the Skulls of Other 

Plains Indians 


Diameter antero-posterior maxi- 
mum (glabella-occipital). 

Diameter lateral maximum. 

Basion-bregma height. 

Cephalic index. 

Diameter frontal minimum. 

Diameter frontal maximum 
(along coronal suture). 

Nasion-opisthion arc. 

Circumference maximum 
(above the ridges). 

Thickness of left parietal 
below temporal ridge. 


Cranial capacity. 


Lansing 

SkuU. 

Ponka 

Skull. 

796 N. M- 

Kaw 
Skull . 

152 N. M. 

Pawnee 

Skull. 

550 N . M • 

Pawnee 

Skull. 

S31N.M. 

18.9 

18.85 

18.4 

18.9 

1S.7 

13-9 

14.2 

13-6 

14.05 

13-9 

near 

14.0 

73-5 

9.4 

14.0 

75-3 

9.0 

13-75 

73-9 

9.2 

13-4 

74-3 

9.0 

13-7 

74-3 

8.9 

11.3 

ii.S 

it.6 

II. 7 

II. I 

37.8 

37-7 

36.6 

38.1 

35-2 

52.0 

52.0 

51.2 

52-3 

51.8 

0.4-0. 5 

0.4-0. 6 

0.4-0. 5 

0.4-0.45 

o.35-°-4S 

between 
1525 and 
1550 C.C. 
‘calculated. 

1530 C.C. 

1445 

1530 c.c. 

1480 c.c. 


In order to present further evidence in support of these conclu- 
sions, I have taken from the collection in the National Museum 
several modern male adult crania of individuals belonging to tribes 
that occupy or occupied sections not far distant from that in whic 
the Lansing skeleton was found. I append the measurements of 
these skulls contrasted with those of the Lansing cranium and ac- 
company them with an illustration (figure 8). The similarities are 
all very apparent. If the Lansing skull differs in any way rom 
the others, it is in its somewhat better development, particularly 
over the frontal region. But the type of the skulls is the same. It 
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would have been well to include some Potawatomi and Kickapoo 
crania, but these tribes are poorly represented in our cranial collec- 
tions. 

Near the Lansing skeleton was found a portion of the upper 
jaw of a child six or seven years of age. The bone shows nothing 
e.xtraordinar^v Three of the teeth (first dentition premolars and a 
permanent first molar) are still preserved ; their size is ordinary ; 
the enamel is white and without any cracks. The first permanent 
molar shows three roots and four cusps. 



THE HAIDA CALENDAR ' 


By JOHN R. SW ANTON 

The Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte islands hav’e a simple 
but interesting system of counting the months. An entire year is 
called a “ cold," or, as we should say, a “ winter,” and originally this 
was divided into two periods of six months each with a thirteenth 
month intercalated between them. In enumerating these to me 
they began with the summer series, recommencing their count with 
the winter series. The first is said to correspond nearly to our 
month of April. The following list was given me at Masset by an 
old man of the Rear-town people named ‘ W alter ’ ; 

Summer Series (Masset) 

1. ^A'nsga-i la'gonas (“Month when the berries are form- 

” ). also called Qia'gAn gias, which, on the strength of the 

Skidegate list, may be interpreted “ Halibut month,” although I 
could not ascertain the meaning of the words at Masset. In this 
month, too, laughing geese {A. albifrons) begin to fly north and 
toward the end of it the salmon-berry bird begins to sing. 

2. Wa' aggwalga-i . — This word means that the weather is still 
somewhat cold. 

3. Qonqo’ns (“ Great month”). — ^This month was so named 
because the weather is then quite warm. Fish also become more 
plentiful, and the sap-layer of bark, being thicker than at other 
times, is eaten. 

4. S^an gias ( “ Killer whale month” ). — So named because 
cedar-bark is then stripped from the trees and the noise made in 
doing it is likened to that of blowing killer whales. During this 
month, also, spring and white salmon begin to run. 

5. Kfi's’als . — This month is said to have received its name from 

* From notes taken during the winter of igcxj-oi spent on the Queen Charlotte 
islands in the interest of the Jesup North-Pacific Expedition. The phonetics employed 
are the same as those used in the publications of the Expedition. 
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the fact that all animals then begin to grow fat and their bellies 
large, but a decidedly different interpretation was given to the 
words by my informants at Skidegate. 

6. QA'lga qoha' s (“Ice month”). — So called because ice then 
first makes its appearance on the rain-water in the canoes. The 
other salmon begin to run during this month. 

(“ Between month”). — This was so named be- 
cause it is the intercalary month between the summer and winter 
series. 

Winter Series and Beginning of the Second Count 

1. Djd qona's (“ Digging month ”). — Bears dig roots, etc., dur- 
ing this month before hibernating. 

2. Qo’ ao gta’fiAS (“ Standing to defecate ”). — So called because 
snow was then deep on the ground. 

3. 'jgitu ' 71 qoha' s (“ Goose month ”). — Canada geese then come 
down from the swamps to the coast and are consequently plentiful. 

4. Td 7 i qona's (“ Black-bear month ”). — Black bears now begin 
to come out after their winter sleep. 

5. xit (“ Laughing-goose month”). — At the end of this 
month laughing geese begin to pass northward. 

6. Wit gias (“ Russet-back thrush (or salmonberry-bird) month). 

This bird then begins to “^ing because winter is over. 

Summer Series (Skidegate) 

The names of but twelve months were given me by the southern 
Haida at Skidegate, as follows : 

1. Td xet gtas (“ Sockeye month ”). — The “ sockeye ” species 
of salmon, or one very much like it, then begins running. The 
month is said to correspond to March. Then the varied thrush or 

swamp robin {sk!d' xiao) begins to whistle, humming birds and 
wasps begin to appear, and children begin to sing “ summer songs.” 
Children are not allowed to sing summer songs before this month, 
lest a fall of snow be brought on. 

2. G'e'tca q!d'-idas (“Between month”). —The name of this 
month is explained by that of the intercalary month in the Masset 
senes. Then black-bears come out on the shore, the sparrow 
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{tda'tda), the murrelet {scenxa' tta), and the ha' dja all come to lay 
their eggs ; geese fly northward across the islands, fish begin to 
spawn, and grass begins to grow. 

3. Wit gias (“Russet-back thrush (or salmonberry-bird) month”). 

In this month hair-seals are bom, sea-gulls and a bird called 

jagtia'dji lay their eggs, and, since the water is calm, boys begin 
playing with their toy-canoes. 

4. can cala’n qoans (“ Many ripe berries ”). — Then berries are 
ripe and eggs are hatched. 

5. Wa'/cal qoans (“Many potlatches ”). — Then potlatches 
were made, and hump-back salmon jump in the sea before making 
for the creeks. 

6. Hajwa' I qoans. — This means that many salmon were then 
dried, for at that time they run into the creeks. A small night owl 
also begins to hoot during this month. 

Winter Series 

1 . Xo'lcao qoans. — These words mean that the salmon then 
jerk about in the creeks to let their eggs out. Then silver-salmon 
run, a little snow can be seen on the mountains, there is some frost 
in the morning, water steams a little at the surface, and the white- 
crested cormorant {scet-gu' ndd) comes to the islands. 

2. Q!a' GAtia gias. — Qla'cAna is the word for that part of a 
halibut near the gills and next to the back-bone. Probably many 
of these fish were then taken. Then the buffle-head duck also 
comes down upon the water, people move back from their camps 
and dig tobacco or potatoes, boys plays with bows and arrows. (I 
was told that there was formerly plenty of fine weather during this 
month, but that it has now changed.) 

3. K/is’als, s^lid to be a contraction of kfis qfals (“ Empty en- 
trails ”). — This refers to the animal intestines in which salmon-eggs 
and grease were kept. Then the days are noticeably shorter, hali- 
but have eggs in their bodies, and toward the end black-bears begin 
to hibernate. 

4. Qohgia' di go! das. — This signifies that the food was then 
almost gone, though what the separate words mean is unknown. 
Then halibut spawn, and toward the middle of the month people 
begin to see fur-seals on the western coast. 
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5. SqajGo' h gida' s (“ Young fish ”). — In this month black-cod 
spawn, the birds called hadja are first seen by people out fishing, 
cormorants first show white spots near the tail, and, the food being 
used up, the people begin to move to their camps. Then they 
lived on nothing but sea eggs. 

6. Sqajcdn q!a'-ias (“ Old fish ”). — During this month the 
sunshine begins to get hot, grouse begin to drum, a bird called 
sca'dazva appears, and halibut become so hungry that, merely as a 
figure of speech, it used to be said that they could be caught with 
hooks baited with spruce roots. 

Only a rough agreement is to be expected between the Haida 
months and those English months to which they are said to corre- 
spond. A list made by the Rev. J. H. Keen, former missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society at Masset, agrees very well, how- 
ever, with that obtained by me, both in the sequence and as to the 
English months with which they are identified. The main differ- 
ences are that only twelve names are enumerated by him, Qdnq&ns 
being omitted, that Wa' aigzvalga-i is called An-kong-as (^an qona's), 
“berry month,” and that Q.'e' daq!edas is placed just before S^an 
gias instead of between the summer and winter series. This last 
displacement may indicate that the “ Between month ” could be in- 
serted anywhere. 

It is evident that, as soon as the sequence of natural phenomena 
ceased to be closely observed, a contingency likely to follow closely 
upon contact with white men, these names would tend to get out of 
place. A comparison of the Skidegate and Masset terms confirms 
the suspicion, for the Wit gias of the former falls in May, that of the 
latter in March ; the Between month of the former in April, that ot 
the latter in October-November. According to one name applied 
to it, it would also seem as if the first of the summer months at 
Masset (April) corresponded to the second of the Skidegate winter 
series (October). Perhaps the double name for this month at Mas- 
set may have been due to the crowding together of two. 

The lists agree, however, in beginning their count at about the 
same time, March or April, and in dividing the months into two series 
of six each. It is said in the Raven story that, when Raven had 
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thrown the moon up into the sky, he called a dog and said to him, 
“ Shall I make four moons ?” But the dog wanted to have six. 
Then Raven said to him, “ What will you do when spring comes 
on (and the food is almost gone)?” And the dog said, “I will 
move my feet in front of my face,” as dogs are said to do when 
they are hungry. So Raven established six moons in each series. 

At Skidegate the six lowest tides accompanying full moon in 
each of the summer months also received names. These are : 

1. NaTi at xa' jiyas (“ The one people think is the main one,” 
though it is not). 

2. xi'tdjixuas (“The geese are flying north”). 

3. zdAna gias (The one when “young hair seals” come out). 

4. ca-aJns. This signifies that the whitish seaweeds far down 
in the ocean are left diy, for this is the lowest tide of all. People 
who have lost things in the sea then go to look for them. 

5. 'jkia'gials (“Fire-drill outside”). This probably means that 
it is then too warm to need a fire indoors. 

6. Dl' U g/a-Wd' caLas Sdxid\{i\\ cranes break a round thing 
by treading upon it,” perhaps meaning that the sandhill cranes dance 
at this time). 

At Masset the low tides are said not to have been named, but 
Raven gave names to two of the high tides in spring. The new- 
moon tide at the end of the first summer month was called a'ane, 
which signifies “ the one before the big one.” It was thought that 
deaths would always occur at this high tide. The high tide on the 
full moon following the above was called Tcao a' nitiAS, which prob- 
ably means that the shell-fish were then deeply buried under the 
ocean. Raven ordained that this tide should be the highest. 
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Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, i8gj—g8. By J. W. Powell, 
Director. In Two Parts. Washington : Government Printing Office. 
1900 [1902]. Part I, xcii, 568 (+ 569-576) pp. Part II, 57 ^^" 
1160 pp. With 79 plates, 48 figures. 

This is one of the most varied in scope and valuable in content 
of the Bureau Reports, treating, as it does, of mythological, historical, 
archeological, paleographic, psychologico-linguistic, religious, and eco- 
nomic subjects, and representing many investigations in diverse parts of 
the Amerindian field. Besides the sketch of work accomplished and in 
progress and the usual characterization of the papers published, the sec- 
tion devoted to the administrative report contains (pages Iv-xcii) also 
Major Powell’s suggestive discussion of “ Esthetology, or the Science of 
the Activities Designed to Give Pleasure, ’ ’ which has appeared in prac- 
tically the same form in the American Anthropologist (1899, N. s., i, 
1-40). The accompanying papers are : “Myths of the Cherokee” 
(3-548), by James Mooney ; “Tusayan Migration Traditions ” ( 573 " 
634), by Jesse Walter Fewkes; “Localization of Tusayan Clans” (635- 
653), by Cosmos Mindeleff ; “Mounds in Northern Honduras” (655" 
692), by Thomas Gann; “Mayan Calendar Systems ” (693-819), by 
Cyrus Thomas; “Primitive Numbers” (821-851), by W J McGee; 
“Numeral Systems of Mexico and Central America” (853-955), by 
Cyrus Thomas; “Tusayan Flute and Snake Ceremonies” ( 957 -ioiJ^)j 
by Jesse Walter Fewkes ; “ The Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper Lakes ’ ’ 
(1013-1137), by Albert Ernest Jenks. 

Mr Mooney’s “Myths of the Cherokee,” illustrated with twenty 
plates ( portraits chiefly, but including two maps, the Cherokee alphabet, 
and sketches of the petroglyphs at Track-rock Gap, Georgia) and two fig- 
ures, is a monograph which fully sustains the author’s reputation as an 
ethnologist and adds much that is both new and interesting to our knowl- 
edge of this important branch of the Iroquoian stock. Exclusive of a 
brief introduction, this article consists of the following sections ; His- 
torical sketch of the Cherokee (14-181), Notes to the historical sketch 
(182-228), Stories and story-tellers (229-238), The myths (239-427), 
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Notes and parallels (428-505), Glossary of Cherokee words (506-548). 
The history of the Cherokee, as sketched by Mr Mooney, records some 
striking facts. Unlike many primitive peoples, the Cherokee exhibit no 
insuperable neophobia. Indeed: Owing to the Cherokee predilection 
for new gods, contrasting strongly with the conservatism of the Iroquois, 
their ritual forms and national epics had fallen into decay, even before the 
Revolution, as we learn from Adair. Some vestiges of their migration 
legend still existed in Ha)rwood’s time [1823], but it is now completely 
forgotten both in the East and in the West” (p. 20). This trait of the 
Cherokee is further attested by the early introduction among them of ‘ ‘ the 
first things of civilization,” though the cow and the hog seem to have 
found much disfavor. 

A rebellion of the conservative element in 1828 (mentioned by Mr 
Mooney for the first time in print) under White-path against the new 
regime implied by the adoption of the white man’s culture indicates, 
however, that neophilism had not absolutely plain sailing all the time. 
Later on, more than one distinguished Cherokee averred that his people 
were suffering from “ too much white man.” The removal of 1838 was 
a pathetic tragedy, — “ even the much-sung exile of the Acadians falls be- 
hind it in its sum of death and misery” (p. 130). Among the Chero- 
kee of Indian Territory the famous Ketoowah secret society has been the 
strenuous advocate of autonomy. Of the Eastern Cherokee, the rem- 
nants of those who clung to their old home country, Mr Mooney says 
(p. 181) : “The majority are fairly comfortable, far above the condition 
of most Indian tribes, and but little, if any, behind their white neigh- 
bors. In literary ability they may even be said to surpass them, as, in 
addition to the results of nearly twenty years of school work among the 
younger people, nearly all the men and some of the women can read and 
write their own lang^iage.” Here, still, “ the older people cling to their 
ancient rites and sacred traditions, but the dance and the ball play wither 
and the Indian day is nearly spent.” In 1898 the Cherokee of Indian 
Territory numbered 26,500, the Eastern Cherokee, 1351. Mr Mooney 
writes with sympathetic eloquence of A'yftfi'ini, or “Swimmer,” from 
whom nearly three-fourths of the stories here published were obtained. 
He died March, 1899, aged about sixty-five years, and “ with him perished 
half the tradition of a people.” He sjmke no English and “to the day 
of his death clung to the moccasin and turban, together with the rattle, 
his badge of authority ” (he was priest and doctor, as well as “ a genuine 
aboriginal antiquarian and patriot”). He was an ideal coadjutor for the 
white man of science. The myths of the Cherokee recorded here by Mr 

AM. ANTH., N. S., S — 22. 
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Mooney consist of fourteen cosmogonic myths, twenty quadruped myths, 
fourteen bird myths, fourteen snake, fish, and insect myths, twenty-five 
wonder-stories, twenty-four historical traditions, and fifteen miscellaneous 
myths and legends including plant-lore (pp. 420—427). The “ Notes and 
parallels ’ ’ and the Glossary contain much valuable explanatory and com- 
parative matter. 

The Cherokee genesis myth is but a fragment with some admixture of 
Bible ideas ; a curious item is the reduction of the multiparous character 
of the first woman. The fire-stealer is the water-spider. The myth of 
the origin of com and game has a Pandora-like incident. Disease is the 
result of the animals’ revenge on man, and medicine comes from the sym- 
pathy shown him by the plant world. In the deluge myth the dog warns 
the man. In the animal myths the most prominent figure is the rabbit, 
“always as a trickster and deceiver, generally malicious, but often beaten 
at his own game by those whom he had intended to victimize. ’ ’ The bat 
and the flying squirrel are still invoked by the ball players on account of their 
dodging qualities. The buffalo, like the dog, hardly appears in Cherokee 
folklore. The deer figures much in myth, folklore, and ceremonial. The 
bears are transformed Cherokee. The wolf is the watch dog of Kanati, 
the first man. The fox does not appear in the tribal folklore. The 
Cherokee obsenation myths relating to animals and other creatures are 
very interesting, particularly those concerning the opossum, squirrel, 
mink, buzzard, fly catcher, turkey, bull-frog, etc. The great sacred 
bird is the eagle. The raven is not very prominent and the crow does 
not appear. Owls are of ill-omen. The buzzard figures in the genesis 
myth. The chickadee and titmouse are news-bringers, the latter a 
liar. The rattlesnake was once a man. The land tortoise is prominent 
in myths. The water-beetle figures in the genesis story. Bees seem to 
have no folklore connected with them, nor have the firefly and the glow- 
worm, while the spider appears in but one myth. In the wonder-stories 
the chief figures are Untsaiyi' (the gambler), Tla'nuwa (great mythic 
hawk), U'tlCm'ta (the spear-finger, an ogress), NOn'yunuwi (the stone 
man), the enchanted lake, the bride from the south, the ice man, the 
underground panthers, the Tsundigewi (little people), the bear man, the 
great leech, the spirit folk, Tsul'kalu' (the slant-eyed giant), the thunders, 
the water-cannibals, etc. 1 he historical traditions do not contain as 
much evidence as one might reasonably believe of the fact that “the 
Cherokee have been the most important of the southern tribes, making 
wars and treaties for three centuries with Spanish, English, French, and 
Americans, Iroquois, Shawano, Catawba, and Creeks.’’ This, the author 
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suggests, “ may be due in part to the temper of the Cherokee mind, which, 
as has been already stated, is accustomed to look forward to new things 
rather than to dwell upon the past.” Among the miscellaneous items are 
some brief tales representative of Cherokee humor and a few charming 
bits of folklore relating to children. The Cherokee names of plants 
prove them to be close observers and clever manufacturers of terms, as 
may be seen from the names of the mistletoe ( “ it is married ’ ’ ) and the 
black-eyed Susan (“deer-eye”). The cedar is the sacred tree. A 
characteristic myth explains the distinction between evergreen and decid- 
uous trees. Corn ( ‘ ‘ the old woman ” ) is the most famous of all plants 
and is very prominent in ceremonies. The local legends of the Cherokee 
country are most numerous in western North Carolina. The really sacred 
myths were known only to initiates. The shorter animal myths “ have 
lost whatever sacred character they may once have had, and are told now 
merely as humorous explanations of certain animal peculiarities.” In 
the Cherokee myths the animals “were larger and of more perfect 
type than their present representatives,” who are not their descendants, 
but only weak imitations (the mythic animals being now in the world 
above). The mythic animals “mingled with human kind upon terms of 
perfect equality and spoke the same language.” The resemblance (iden- 
tity even) between certain Cherokee myths and some of the “Uncle 
Remus” stories (rabbit tricks, tar-baby, etc.) maybe due, Mr Mooney 
holds, with reason, to borrowing from the Indians by the negroes, for, “ it 
is not commonly known that in all the southern colonies Indian slaves were 
bought and sold and kept in servitude, and worked in the fields side by 
side with negroes up to the time of the Revolution” (p. 233). The 
attribution of the origin of such animal stories to the negroes is “ due 
largely to the common but mistaken notion that the Indian has no sense 
of humor.” In connection with the phenomena of contact Mr Mooney 
rightly warns us against assuming that “ every tale told in an Indian lan- 
guage is necessarily an Indian story.” We must never forget that “ scores 
recorded in collections from the north and west are nothing more than 
variants from the celebrated Hausmarchen, as told by French trappers and 
voyageurs to their Indian campmates and half-breed children.” Indeed 
the trapper and the voyageur have exercised a more powerful influence in 
this way than has the missionary with his Bible. The admixture of blood 
of many other tribes makes it somewhat venturesome to accredit even the 
majority of the myths to the Cherokees as creators. While some vulgar 
and obscene tales exist, “ as compared with those from some other tribes 
the Cherokee myths are clean.” From a literary and dramatic point of 
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view bonie of them are deserving of more than passing notice, and Mr 
Mooney is <[uite justified in observing that “for picturesque imagination 
and wealth of detail they rank high, and some of the wonder-stories may 
challenge those of Europe and India.’’ The name Chei'okee, which ap- 
pears in fifty spellings, “is in all probability of Choctaw origin, having 
come up from the south through the medium of the Mobilian trade jargon. ’ ’ 
It jirobably refers to the fact that this people occupied a cave country 
(some names applied to them by other tribes hint this also) and may be 
identical with the much-discussed Talligeixii or AUigewi, in meaning at 
least. The name by which the Cherokee call themselves is Yi'in'tuiya! or 
Am' -yiih’'ii.nya’ , “real people.’’ A brief review cannot at all indicate the 
wealth of information to be found in Mr Mooney’s monograph, both of 
native lore and of white man’s philosophy. The “ Swimmer” has cer- 
tainly no reason to find fault with his friend and interpreter. 

Dr Fewkes' first paper, “ Tusayan Migration Traditions,” which is 
furnished with numerous tables of clans and societies, treats briefly of the 
Hopi pueblos, the clans living or extinct in Walpi and Sichumovi, the 
chronologic sequence of the advent of clans, clans from Tokonabi, clans 
from Palatkwabi and the Little Colorado pueblos, clans from Muiobi and 
New Mexican pueblos, total membership of Walpi and Sichumovi clans, 
Hano clans, religious societies at Walpi, Katcina cults from New Mexican 
pueblos, the East Mesa rituals. The historical account of W alpi here 
presented is drawn from legends gathered mainly from the Hopi clans 
now lit ing in the East Mesa villages — W’'alpi and Sichumovi, the former 
of which “is regarded as the most ancient Tusayan pueblo, its settlement 
dating from before the middle of the sixteenth century.” The adt'cnt 
of the Spaniards does not seem to have made a lasting impression on the 
Hopi, for ‘ no account of the first coming of the Europeans is preserved 
in their stories. Nevertheless “ the lasting benefit of the Spanish regime 
was the gift of sheep, horses, goats, burros, and various fruits and seeds,” 
the names of which are mainly corrupted Castilian. The chief conclu- 
sions reached by Dr Fewkes are : The pueblo of Hano (Tanoan in lan- 
guage and culture) was transplanted from the upper Rio Grande valley to 
the East Mesa of Tusayan, “its religion is intrusive, and its ritual re- 
sembles that of W alpi only in those features which have been brought by 
kindred clans from the same region. ’ ’ The religious ceremonies of Sich- 
umovi are also intrusive from the east (language Hopi, ritual purely 
Tanoan), and the rituals of Sichumovi and Hano are allied to those of 
certain New Mexican pueblos. The pioneer settlers of Walpi were Snake 
and Bear clans, the former predominating, and the majority of the clans 
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and the most distinctive ceremonies in the Walpi ritual came from south- 
ern Arizona. That the present Hopi are descended wholly from “no- 
madic people from the north ’’ is doubtful, and “ some parts of the ritual 
which are distinctly Hopi are found not to have come from the north but 
from the south.’’ 

Dr Fewkes’ other paper, “ Notes on Tusayan Snake and Flute Cere- 
monies, ’ ’ is illustrated with twenty-one plates and five figures. The sub- 
jects treated are : Snake dance at Mishongnovi in 1897 ; Snake dance at 
Walpi in rS97 ; The most primitive Snake dance; Flute ceremony at Mish- 
ongnovi in r896 ; Flute ceremony at Walpi in 1896. The Snake dance 
(now of world-wide celebrity) and the Flute observance are two of the 
most important summer ceremonies in the elaborate ritual, performed for 
the purpose of bringing about abundant rains and successful crops by the 
Hopi (Moqui) Indians of Arizona. The description of the Snake dance 
at Mishongnovi “completes the account of the general features of this 
ceremony in the five Tusayan pueblos.” Of these Snake dances that of 
Walpi is the largest and most complex, while those of Oraibi and the 
Middle Mesa “ are nearer to the ancestral form.” The Tanoan element 
has acted as a liberalizing element at Walpi and Sichumovi, leading to 
the adoption of new secular customs, and the influence of this is discerni- 
ble in the rituals. The description of the Flute ceremony at Mishong- 
novi “ supplements those already given and adds to our knowledge of the 
rites of the Flute society in the largest village of the Middle Mesa.” 
The Mishongnovi Flute altars differ from those of Oraibi in several par- 
ticulars. At the Walpi Flute ceremonies of August 12, 13, 14, 1896, Dr 
Fewkes found “ considerable variation from those performed on the same 
relative days of 1892.” The signification of these divergences is not 
known. The Snake and Flute observances bear evidence as to the com- 
posite character of Hopi ritual (the clan units are more visible here than 
elsewhere in Tusayan life). The Snake dance is “a celebration or 
worship of the cultus hero and clan mother of the Snake clan, but not of 
the great plumed snake, which, the legends say, was introduced by the 
Patki clans from the south.” It is rather a worship of the ancestors of 
the Snake clans, therefore, than a form of snake worship. Its present 
purpose is ‘ ‘ primarily to bring rain and thus to promote the growth of 
corn.” The psychic element back of it is. Dr Fewkes thinks, “ totemic 
ancestor worship, which is fundamental in the whole Hopi ritual.” Dr 
Fewkes’ careful and thoroughgoing studies of Tusayan social and religious 
life make altogether a remarkable presentation of the effect of environ- 
ment on primitive ceremonial expression. We have, probably, for no 
other people, such a picture. 
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Mr Cosmos ^Minddeff’s paper on “Localization of Tusayan Clans,” 
with eight plates and one figure, treats of the interesting and impor- 
tant question of the connection of the peculiarities of ground-plan with 
the enormous number of ruins scattered over the pueblo country, their 
variety, etc. The author develops his theory that the multitude of 
ruins finds its explanation “in the extended use of outlying farm settle- 
ments,” of the ancient and modern employment of which there seems to 
be considerable evidence. In the earliest stages of the growth of pueblo 
architecture, it is probable that none of the tribes of Athapascan stock, 
whose advent later had much influence upon it, were yet in the country. 
Through the need of protection from the forays of such tribes the great 
pueblos developed, and “ under modern conditions, when the depredations 
of the wild tribes have been terminated by the interference of a higher 
and stronger civilization, the houses are reverting to the primitive type 
from which the great pueblos developed.” The data at our disposal 
enable us to determine the cultural rather than the chronological devel- 
opment of pueblo architecture. Another fact which the author empha- 
sizes, is that “ in the pueblo country migration was almost an individual 
movement ; it was hardly a tribal, certainly not a national e.xodus. ” The 
factor of “ unconscious drift ” also played its part. Neither the multi- 
plication of pueblos nor the addition of rooms meant necessarily increased 
population. The extension of the ground-plan of a house suggests dif- 
ferent conditions than those indicated by the compactness evidenced by 
the addition of small rooms to the upper stories. The relation between 
number of dwellings and actual population was probably no closer than 
that between cam[) sites and inhabitants in the Algonquian-Iroquoian 
region of New York. 

Dr Thomas Gann, in his “Mounds in Northern Honduras,” with 
ten plates (paintings and effigies) and four figures, gives an account of 
the construction and contents of sixteen mounds near Corozal in north- 
ern British Honduras, explored since 1896, — at that time some thirty 
two of the original number were intact. Some of the mounds were con- 
structed over buildings whose external walls were covered with painted 
stucco figures and hieroglyphics of great interest and importance. From 
others many painted pottery animals, etc., were obtained. The mound- 
covered temple, the author thinks, was erected toward the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century, and the Indians who 
constructed the temple themselves “destroyed” it by covering it up 
with earth, m order, perhaps, to preserve it from Spanish vandalism. The 
stucco-figures “resemble, perhaps, more closely the bas-reliefs of Palenque 
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and Lorillard City than those of Yucatan and Honduras,” and the style 
and mode of execution of the buildings are “ more like those of the 
builders of the cities of southeastern Mexico.” With these they were 
probably more nearly contemporaneous. The author seems to use Maya 
and Toltec as like terms, which is not altogether advisable. It is to be 
hoped that these important investigations will be continued, since they 
are of great significance in relation to the question of the age and con- 
tinued use of Mayan monuments and graphic records. 

Dr Cyrus Thomas’ first paper, “Mayan Calendar Systems,” illus- 
trated with six plates and sixteen figures, treats, with more or less detail, 
of the time series in the codices and inscriptions (Dresden Codex, 
Palenque, Tikal, Copan, Piedras Negras), Mr Goodman’s system of 
Mayan chronology, initial series, numeral symbols in the codices, etc. 
The author reaches the conclusion that “the Maya of Yucatan represent 
the original stock, or they have retained with least change of any of the 
tribes the names and time system of the calendar, except as to dominical 
days.” Dr Thomas does not accept Mr Goodman’s estimate of the 
extremely long period of existence of the Mayan stock, though they 
were evidently, at a rather remote date, a more or less homogeneous people. 

The second paper by Dr Thomas, “ Numeral Systems of Mexico and 
Central America,” is a valuable psychologico-linguistic study of the pri- 
mary numbers and numbers above ten in the languages of the Nahuatlan 
(Aztec, Sonoran, Shoshoni, etc.), Othomian, Zoquean, Tarascan, Chia- 
panecan, Tolonacan, and Mayan families, with miscellaneous lists from 
the non-Mayan regions of Central America. Pages 934 ~ 94 ^ deal with 
numbers in the Mexican codices, and pages 948-955 with the mystic and 
ceremonial use of numbers. According to Dr Thomas, “the evidence 
is clear that the Maya, or at least the priests or authors of the Dresden 
codex and the inscriptions, could, and actually did, carry their computa- 
tions to the millions, in terms where the number element was necessarily 
retained, where the primary unit — in these instances the day had to be 
kept in view ; of course they made use of the higher units to facilitate 
counting, as we do at the present day.” But in some of the native 
counts the influence of the European decimal system is seen. The viges- 
imal system is in North America practically confined to the “Pacific 
section,” which is of interest in connection with its prevalence in north- 
eastern Asia. Dr Thomas agrees with Conant in holding that environ- 
ment exerts no appreciable influence in determining the system. It also 
appears that “ the Aztec or Mexican tribes by whom the codices were 
made were not so well advanced in mathematics and time count, or in 
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the symbolic designation of numbers, as the Mayan tribes.” In the 
Mayan country a lunar count has evidently preceded the twenty-day 
period of later times. In mythology and ceremonials, 4 and 5 are 
prominent numbers, 7 less so. In the time systems, 20 and 13. 

In his “Primitive Numbers,” Dr W J McGee treats briefly, in a 
characteristically suggestive fashion, of the place of numbers in the 
growth of knowledge, features of primitive thought (mysticism, ego- 
ism), primitive counting and number systems (numeration, notation, 
and augmentation), germs of the number-concept, modern vestiges of 
almacabala the folk-antecessor of mathematics. All primitive men. Dr 
McGee holds, are mystics and egoists, and “ concordantly with self-cen- 
centered language, primitive arts and industries are conspicuously ego- 
istic.” Primitive belief too is the expression of egocentric thought. 
The primeval face-back ego passes through a cult of the halves to a cult 
of the quarters (the transit here marked a considerable intellectual 
advance). The quatern notion producing the cult of the quarters results 
from the superposition of right-left upon face-back. The mythological 
and ceremonial connotations of these ideas are full of interest. The 
three prescriptorial number-systems (2—3, 4—5, 6—7) define the course 
of intellectual development of lower men. As almacabalic vestiges we 
have 2 in Aristotelian classification and Chinese philosophy ; 3, well- 
known of old-time, “pervades nine-tenths of modem literature and all 
modern folklore”; 4 and 5 are of importance in cosmogonic lore; 6 
and 7 bridge over the way from almacabala to mathematics ; 9 is classical 
and mathematical; 7 and 13 are of great ill omen, and larger mystical 
numbers abound in the Orient. The “barbaric Roman notation, which 
barred arithmetical progress for ages, even today saps vitality by its 
crude extravagance of form and function.” 

Dr Jenks monograph on “The Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper 
Lakes, with fourteen plates and two figures, is a useful study in primi- 
tive economics and the relation of food to human biotic expression. 
The seven chapters treat of : Botany (scientific names, popular synonyms ; 
etymology oi mandm'in, scientific description, natural enemies); habitat; 
rice-Indians (Ojibwa, Dakota, Menomini, Sauk and Fox, Winnebago, 
Potawatomi, Maskotin, Assiniboin, Kickapoo, Ottawa, Huron); produc- 
tion , consumption ; general social and economic interpretation ; influ- 
ence of wild rice on geographic nomenclature. Pages 1126-1133 are 
occupied by a bibliography. The Algonquian manbmin means ‘ ‘ good 
berry, and it is othenvise numerously named, as the list of sixty synonyms 
given by Dr Jenks indicates. Ten pages are devoted to the enumeration 
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of geographic names commemorative of this plant, and the author observes 
further that “more geographic names have been derived from wild rice 
in this relatively small section of North America than from any other 
natural vegetal product throughout the entire continent.” The value of 
wild rice to the Indian is seen from the comparatively dense population 
of parts of the region (sections of Wisconsin and Minnesota were “an 
Indian paradise ’ ’ ) and the greater physical and economic well-being of 
the inhabitants, as reported by early writers. The use of wild rice passed 
from the Indians to the intruding whites, and even in 1896 “wild rice 
was offered for sale in several towns in Wisconsin and Minnesota. ’ ’ In 
the earlier days, as Henry records, voyages beyond the Saskatchewan 
were possible only with a good store of wild rice. It is a curious fact, 
commented upon by the author, that the use of wild rice is not mentioned 
by the Jesuit fathers until 1634, suggesting that in certain districts at least 
“ the Indians did not use wild rice until scarcity of game, caused by the 
fur trade with the whites, drove them to it.” Hence it is only for a few 
hundred years, in all likelihood, that wild rice has been gathered in large 
quantities. A number of the Indian tribes named one or more months 
after the wild rice, and the periods of the wild-rice harvest were often 
gala times. The Menomini Indians, named after the rice, “ are more 
deeply influenced by wild rice than are other wild-rice producing Indians. ’ ’ 
The Dakota had a unique rice-feast. The Assiniboin and the Ojibwa 
sowed wild rice, but the Menomini will not, since, as their legends relate, 
Manabush (“the Great Spirit”) told their ancestors they should always 
have it. Ojibwa traditions suggest that these Indians first found wild 
rice on the Red River of the North, “as far west as they ever dwelt,” 
whence it was distributed eastward. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Unknoivn Mexico: A Record of Five Years’ Exploration Among the 
Tribes of the Western Sierra Madre ; in the Tierra Caliente of Tepic 
and Jalisco ; and among the Tarascos of Michoacan. By Carl Lum- 
HOLTZ, M.A. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 8°, two 

volumes, pp. i— xxxvi, 1—530 ; i— xvi, 1—496 ; with many illustrations, 
including 15 colored plates and two folding maps. 

This is a notable contribution to American anthropology. Under the 
auspices of several institutions and individuals (the American Geograph- 
ical Society, the American Museum of Natural History, Mr and Mrs Mor- 
ris K. Jesup, Due de Loubat, Mr Andrew Carnegie, and Mrs Elizabeth 
Hobson are especially credited), but supported chiefly by his own com- 
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mendable zeal and pertinacity, Dr Lumholtz traversed the least known 
and most inaccessible districts of iVIexico from the northern boundary in 
Sonora to the Tarasco country lying west of the Capital city ; and al- 
though he set out with a large party this was gradually disbanded, so that 
most of his journeys were made without Caucasian companions, giving 
him unexcelled opportunities for leisurely and thorough study of some of 
the least known tribes of hiorth America. That these opportunities were 
well utilized is attested by over a dozen earlier publications, including 
the noble monograph “ Symbolism of the Huichol Indians,” published 
by the American Museum of Natural History, in 1900 j while conclusive 
evidence of the author s interest and ability in research is afforded by the 
present volumes, which form at once an itinerary and a compendium of 
results of the work. 


In eastern Sonora and western Chihuahua Dr Lumholtz discovered 
numerous vestiges of the prehistoric inhabitants, including trincheras 
(entrenchments) and fortresses, house walls of rough stone, and habita- 
tions in niches (or “ rock-houses”) in the faces of cliffs. Rather unfor- 
tunately, in view of a prevailing tendency to regard caverns as primordial 
human homes, these habitations are styled “ cave houses,” a designation 
that might well serve to strengthen our language by initiating a verbal 
distinction between strictly subterranean caverns and those open niches 
or caves for which the language lacks a better term than the impossibly 
aw'kward one “ rock-houses”; otherwise Dr Lumholtz’ phrase can hardly 
fail to prove misleading. Many of the niches in the stupendous cliffs and 
barrancas of the northern sierra were converted into comfortable dwell- 
ings by the erection of front and side walls of an adobe or residual earth 
accumulated in the niches, and requiring nothing more than wetting, 
mo mg, and air-drying to convert it into durable bricks ; most of them 
contain granaries, made by twisting long grass into a cable, winding this 
desired size and form, and plastering inside and out 
^ niches showing no indications of residence were 

use as urial places, and in certain of these were found mummies, whose 
characters resemble those of the Hopi Indians, together with mortuary 
objects of much significance. 


n the sierra and on the eastern slopes most of the trincheras are in 
the form of walls laid across ravines in such manner as to convert them 
series of terraces, evidently used as fields or gardens. Mortuary 
mounds occur m the same region, and yield stone and earthenware relics ; 
wdiile petroglyphs abound. The pottery here and at Casas Grandes is 
distinctive, yet reveals a significant blending of southern and more north- 
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erly motives. Passing southward into the Tarahumare country. Dr Lum- 
holtz found these Indians retaining many aboriginal traits despite a 
veneer of imported culture ; a wooden plow is used, with a share of oak 
or stone ; there are a few cows, burros, and other European stock, and 
manta and other fabrics from the white man’s loom are worn ; yet the 
pine-cone serves as a comb, the bow and arrow are in constant use, hats 
and baskets, belts and blankets are w'oven in the native way, and the 
breech-cloth is en regie even if of imported material and worn outside a 
white man’s suit. 

The social observances are largely aboriginal. In the depths of the 
barrancas the tribesmen still occupy cliff-niche domiciles and cultivate ter- 
races held in place by trincheras, both corresponding with the prehistoric 
structure farther northward ; and the author’s detailed observations on 
these dwellings and their occupants form a signal contribution to knowl- 
edge of primitive life in one of its phases. Both industrial operations 
and ceremonies are essentially communal ; the clearing, planting, or har- 
vesting of a field gives occasion for an orgy of work and feasting, includ- 
ing large consumption of iesvino (a widely used fermented beverage), ac- 
companied by processions and dances ; while the invocatory preparation 
for hunting is a foot-race in which the runners throw a ball of stone or 
wood with the foot, covering almost incredible distances (a race-course 
near Carichic is fourteen miles long, and may be circled twelve times 
without stopping). Courtship and marriage are attended by ceremonies 
and the drinking of tesvino (indeed the author concludes “that by means 
of tesvino chiefly the race is kept alive and increasing ’’), and there is a 
foot-race for women, much like that of the men save that a stick is used 
to throw the ball, which seems to be an invocation for fertility. 

The chief deities are the sun and the moon, while the morning star, 
deer, crow, blackbird, puma, coyote, fox, rabbit, and especially the 
rattlesnake and a mythic serpent are prominent in their pantheon ; 
shamanistic treatment of the sick prevails, and trephining has been suc- 
cessfully performed ; rainfall is sought to be controlled by thaumaturgy; 
dancing is a form of worship thought to have been learned from the 
animal Ancients, the rutuburi from the turkey and the yumari from the 
deer, and extravagant sacrifices are made in connection with these cere- 
monies. As in certain other tribes, the devotional spirit is intensified by 
toxics, especially the hikuli, or peyote (a cactus containing alkaloids 
which serve as stimulants and produce color-phantasms), and the collec- 
tion and use of these is attended by elaborate ceremonies ; even the tes- 
vino intoxication is devotional, as it is in more decided degree in the 
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neighboring Tepehuane tribe. Belief in transmigration prevails, and the 
fear of shades is pronounced ; on the death of a tribesman the relatives 
separately give final greetings to the body, which is surrounded with food, 
partly to determine from tracks into what animal the life of the deceased 
has passed ■, later the remains are buried in shallow graves or cliff-niches, 
with beans, com, tesvino, bow and arrows, hikuli, etc., while the bed- 
ding and heavier possessions are buried elsewhere and the house, metate, 
and many jars and baskets are destroyed. Within a fortnight there is a 
mourning feast, a second follows half a year later, and the most important 
one at the end of a year ; though for women there are four mortuary 
feasts. 

From the Tarahumare country Dr Lumholtz passed into that of the 
nearly e.xtinct Tubar tribe, and thence into the neighboring Tepehuane 
range, continuing his studies with unabated care and success, and finding 
both social and devotional customs of extreme interest. Later he pushed 
on southward into the Cora, Huichol, and Tepecano countries in west- 
ern-central Mexico ; and especially in the Huichol tribe his researches 
were even more richly productive than among the more northerly peoples. 
Finally he made a more hasty study of the Tarasco tribe, where he gained 
considerable information concerning aboriginal industries, beliefs, and 
social customs, and investigated prehistoric yacatas (structures of stone 
and earth, chiefly mortuary) with the relics contained within them, these 
being of no small interest as of a type intermediate betrveen those of 
southern Mexico and those of more northerly regions. The study of the 
Huichol Indians proved remarkably instructive; their elaborate cere- 
monies, including the long journeys in search of a sacred intoxicant, 
their domestic life, their social observances, and their elaborate symbolism 
are of profound interest ; and Dr Lumholtz’ earlier announcements, 
coupled with his mature expressions in this and other works, may justly 
be said to mark an epoch in the development of knowledge concerning 
aboriginal Me.xico. 

Throughout his journeyings the author was inspired by exceptional 
sympathy with the natives which enabled him to gain their confidence, 
and actuated by unusual appreciation of the devotional sentiments con- 
trolling primitive life ; so that his record is valuable as unique. The 
verity of the r erbal record is established by numerous photographs, as 
well as by abundant collections preserved in the American Museum of 
Natural History ; and the book-making is une.xceptionable. 

W J McGee. 
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Metallic Iniplefnents of the New York Indians. By William M. Beau- 
champ. (Bulletin of the New York State Museum, No. 55.) Albany; 

1902. 8°, 92 pp., illustrated. 

The author has made this Bulletin a valuable and welcome addition 
to the archeological literature of the State of New York, both preceding 
and during the colonial period, and what relates to New York applies 
incidentally, with almost equal force, to the whole eastern coast of North 
America as far southward as Florida and as far inland as early French and 
English influences extended. 

By references to early authorities Mr Beauchamp shows that, at the 
first coming of the whites, the native Americans were possessed of nu- 
merous objects made of copper. A trade in this metal was early carried on 
by the whites with the natives in exchange for needed commodities, and 
the natives, in turn, disposed of the metal to others not in immediate con- 
tact with the Europeans. Quite a number of authors, during both the 
colonial and a later period, are quoted, the citation of their works form- 
ing an interesting bibliography of the subject. 

Mr Beauchamp suggests that those objects of native copper which he 
illustrates are prehistoric, and were produced from the pure metal by a proc- 
ess of hammering. While such may be the case with the celts, the illus- 
trations of arrow- and spear-heads of iron and brass with sockets similar 
to those found made of native copper, leave room to doubt whether the 
flange shapes to native copper objects are not of civilized concept. The 
tomahawks illustrated are interesting reminders of the fact that the Euro- 
peans supplied their red allies with a more effective instrument than the 
latter had earlier possessed, for in a single steel, iron, or copper hatchet 
and pipe, the war hatchet or club and stone pipe were combined into an 
effective weapon. 

The numerous illustrations of the iron axes of the early colonial period, 
used by the whites in their Indian trade, are highly interesting. It is, 
however, to be regretted that a publication otherwise so excellent should 
be so badly illustrated ; for though satisfactory in outline, the figures are 
flat and black, the general effect of which is to impress one with the fact 
that photographs would be far preferable to what is given, and doubt- 
less would not have been more costly. 

Mr Beauchamp has prepared a paper on ornaments for future publica- 
tion. It is hoped that another method of illustration may be adopted, 
for, no matter what the process may be, any change from the present 
method of illustration would be an improvement. 

Joseph D. McGuire. 
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The Iroquois Silver Brooches. By Harriet Maxwell Converse. (Re- 
print from the Fifty-fourth Report of the New York State Museum, 
1900). Albany: 1902. 8°, 26 pp., ills. 

The author shows, in ninety-three illustrations, neatly executed in out- 
line, a typical collection of hammered coin brooches made by the Iro- 
quoian Indians. The paper suggests that the designs of these pieces of 
jewelry are neither English, French, nor Dutch. We are somewhat familiar 
with modem silver work from the southwestern part of the United States, 
but we have here an interesting addition to the art of native silver work. 
In some of the objects are represented the owl, in others the eagle, and also 
the cross and the Masonic emblem, in addition to conventional heart- 
shaped ornaments, single or interwoven in duplicate. These objects are 
mostly made into brooches, though there are finger-rings, ear-rings, and 
head-bands. It can scarcely be admitted, however, that we have pre- 
sented in these attractive ornaments “entire originality,” or “ totemic 
devices, ” or “ secret symbols of the medicine-lodge, ’ ’ or Indian ‘ ‘ myths ’ ’ 
to the extent claimed by the author. The brooches represent a typical 
character, suggestive of European design, though containing sufficient 
aboriginal character to entitle them to be called “ Iroquoian brooches.” 
The paper will be a welcome addition to the study of the evolution of 
early silver work. Joseph D. McGuire. 

Notes Upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico. Part ii. By Professor 
Frederick Starr, Ph.D. (Reprinted from Vol. ix. Proceedings of 
the Davenport Academy of Sciences. ) Davenport, Iowa : Putnam 
Memorial Fund Publication. 1902. 8°, 109 pp. including plates. 

In 1901 Professor Starr traveled among eight tribes of the distant 
and interesting region of southern Mexico, namely, the Aztecs in the 
states of Puebla, Tlaxcala, Yera Cruz, and Hidalgo ; the Zapotecs of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec ; the Huastecs in San Luis Potosi and Vera 
Cruz, and the Mayas of Yucatan, as well as four tribes affiliated with the 
last mentioned — the Zoques, Tzotzils, Tzendals, and Chois, — and the 
present work embodies the results of his observations. Of particular 
interest to the general reader are the author’s descriptions of the native 
costumes and their many dances and festivals. The popular songs of the 
Zapotecs which Professor Starr records are of much value, the verses 
being accompanied by the musical notation and their English translations 
(pages 24—62). Mr Harry Rau’s vocabulary of the Choi dialect, with 
definitions in Spanish and English, shows careful work. The nine pages 
of photographic plates illustrate toys, pottery, masks, wall-paintings, 
textiles, bows, and arrows. A. S. Gatschet. 
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Kulbskap the Master and other Algonkin Poems. Translated Metrically 
by Charles Godfrey Leland, Hon. F.R.S.L., M.A., and John 
Dyneley Prince, Ph.D. New York and London: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 1902. 12°, 370 pp., ills. 

This neat volume, which gives a much clearer insight into Indian 
thought and poetry than most books written for the same purpose, consists 
of a metrical version of Indian myths and legends which were recounted 
to the authors in the three Abenaki dialects of the northeastern part of 
the Algonquian area — the Penobscot of southwestern Maine, the Pas- 
samaquoddy or Melisit (properly Amalisit) of eastern Maine and St 
Johns river. New Brunswick, and the Micmac of Nova Scotia and the 
eastern coast of New Brunswick. 

The stories relating to Kuloskap, Kuloskabi, or Gluskap, form a 
mythic cycle which has not yet been fully recorded and translated, but 
it is known to exhibit that charming imagery and that freshness and 
originality which always concentrates one’s interest in a people who have 
been little in contact with the whites. The somber and sometimes 
ossianic character of some of their songs naturally recalls the cloudy winter 
skies of the land which produced them, yet there are many others which 
reflect the gladdening influence of the northland summer. 

Of the two authors of the volume one is a poet and romancist,' the 
other a philological scholar, and its readers will find that the peculiar 
qualifications of both have successfully combined in bringing forth a book 
which is unique of its kind. It consists of three parts : The Epic of 
Kulbskap, Witchcraft Lore, and Lyrics and Miscellany. The name of 
the mythic hero is explained by Professor Prince as ‘ ‘ one who is clever 
enough to lead his enemies astray,” this being the highest virtue to the 
Indian mind. Kuloskap “ is at once the creator and the friend of man, 
and, strangely enough, he made man from the ash tree.” A proper 
translation of the cognomen is “the deceiving man,” for as the genius 
of nature he is constantly transforming the elements, of which he as- 
sumes to be the controlling power. He is also aptly known in the songs 
as “Lord of Beasts and Men,” “Chief of Men and Beasts,” “ Master 
of Beasts and Men who was bom in the Sunrise Land. ’ ’ 

The tales of this mythic cycle are each introduced by the set formula, 
“ Of the olden times this tale is,” and are, or aim to be, worded in an 
archaic form of dialect. Some of the full-page illustrations represent 
native drawings on birch-bark. 

I News has been received of the unfortunate death of Mr Leland at Florence, Italy, 
on March 20. — Editor. 
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Two of the “ creation legends” describe the naming of the principal 
animals by Kuloskap, and of these the loon, the black wolf, and the 
white wolf enjoy the distinction of being enlisted in his special service. 
He in turn hunts and roams around with the loons, the beaver, the ser- 
pent, the turtle, and the great bull frog ; he also goes on a whaling 
expedition and races with the Wind-Eagle or Wuchosen — the hurricane 
personified. The “Master’s” intercourse with the witches and giant 
sorcerers forms another section of Kuloskap’ s adventures. 

The rhapsodies of the “ Witchcraft Lore ” are thirteen in number, all 
of which deal with witches, wizards, and the irresistible powers by which 
all creatures submit to their will, especially the wizard snake, the measur- 
ing worm, the P' mula or Air- Demon, and the river-elves. 

The third or miscellaneous section deals with romances about seasons, 
the beauty of the stars and of Indian maidens. A portion of the contents 
are worded in Passamaquoddy with the English translation opposite. The 
queerest creature treated is the Indian “ Devil,” or Loks (the wolverine 
of the whites), celebrated for its gluttony and many other coarse quali- 
ties, which make of it the most detestable being of that region. 

That Kuloskap always was animated by the desire to be the protec- 
tor and benevolent ruler of his subjects, men and beasts, appears through- 
out the stories of his life, and in one part of the epic, “ How Kuloskap 
granted gifts and favors to many Indians” (pp. 64-89), he is extolled 
for this quality. In a meeting called by him he notifies the loons, his 
faithful serv'ants, that he would remain on earth for many years to come, 
and any of them might in this time have their wishes granted if they came 
to visit him. So one Milicite and two Penobscots from Old Town under- 
took this dangerous pilgrimage, which was to occupy seven years, in order 
to visit the “ Master” personally. Near the end of their long journey 
the three began to hear the bark of his dogs ; shortly after they found the 
lord of men and beasts, who entertained them well. To one of them, 
w'ho never had been successful in hunting game, he offered a magic pipe 
with which to hold or attract animals. To another, an amorous young 
man, but always unfortunate in his attempts to win the love of women, he 
gave a bag which was not to be opened before he reached home. 

Professor Prince varies the meter according to the character of the 
episodes which he presents. The legends are given in blank verse, but 
it may be generally said that his diction approaches the iambic meter. 
The numerous Indian terms from the three Wabanaki dialects given are 
defined in a copious glossary (pp. 361-370). 


A. S. Gatschet. 
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The Philippine Islands. jpgj—iSoj. Explorations by early navigators , 
Descriptions of the Islands and their Peoples, their History and Records 
of the Catholic Missions, as related in contemporaneous Books and 
Manuscripts, showing the Political, Economic, Commercial and Reli- 
gious Conditions of those Islands from their earliest relations with 
European Nations to the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. Trans- 
lated from the Originals. Edited and Annotated by Emjia Helen 
Blair and James Alexander Robinson, with Historical Introduction 
by Edward Gaylord Bourne. With maps, portraits and other illus- 
trations. Cleveland, Ohio. The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1903. 

( 55 volumes, 8°. $4.00 per volume.) 

To cover the scope contemplated by this noteworthy series is almost 
impossible within reasonable bounds, for it aims to present in a comprehen- 
sive way not only the source's of the secular and ecclesiastical history of 
the Philippine islands during more than three centuries after the first 
visit by Europeans, but the sources also for a study of their exploration, 
geography, ethnology, colonial administration, and in fact of every sub- 
ject of which the early records treat. The work is thus second in impor- 
tance only to the original documents and the early and sometimes unique 
prints on which it is founded ; indeed to the student it is even of greater 
value, since it places before him translations of these historical data 
which otherwise would be totally inaccessible and without which no work 
on the Philippines could be definitive. 

To the ethnologist the only means of procuring information regard- 
ing the mode of life and thought of primitive peoples during the earlier 
historical period is through the narratives of explorers, travelers, and mis- 
sionary workers ; and when the field is one that has been explored and 
colonized by the Spaniards, we are assured of a record rich in historical 
and ethnologic material. Such is the case with Peru and other South 
American countries, with Central America, Mexico, and those parts of 
our own domain first colonized by Spaniards where later vandalism has 
not swept away all or a large part of their archives. And such is the 
case also with the Philippines, or we might still be groping in the dark 
for that which is not. This splendid undertaking, then, is due first to a 
nation which possessed unbounded respect for the needs of posterity, next 
to a publisher who had foresight enough to know that the new possessors 
must awake to the need of learning what had gone before, and finally, an 
editorial corps thoroughly equipped with the knowledge of what was re- 
quired and of sufficient experience to make the work a scholarly one. 

The historian, the geographer, the economist, may justly regard this 

AM. ANTH,, N. S., 5 — 23. 
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remarkable compilation as of greatest importance from his respective 
point of view, yet it can be of no greater utility to them than it will 
prove to be to the ethnologist whose attention has been awakened to the 
rich field of study which the Philippines offer and for which an insular 
bureau has been established. Knowledge of the early natives has been 
practically wanting. Their languages have been classified, a wealth of 
books in the native dialects has grown up, and much of an authoritative 
character has been written on their present-day customs — after genera- 
tions of contact and intermarriage with Europeans and Asiatics, with the 
modifications that these are always bound to bring about. Barring a rel- 
atively few accessible works bearing on their barbarous condition, stu- 
dents have had practically no means of knowing the Filipinos as they 
existed at the time of Magellan and for years later ■, and herein lies the 
value to him of the present great collection. Not only have the ar- 
chives of Madrid, Simancas, and Seville in Spain been searched for manu- 
scripts pertaining to the Philippines, but research has been conducted also 
in Portugal, France, England, Italy, and Mexico, with rare industry and 
at great expense, to bring to light everything of importance that tends 
to enhance knowledge of conditions in the islands during the long period 
covered by the work. As a rule only translations of the documents 
will be given, but some of the earlier chronicles and rare prints will be 
presented bilingually. 

In the three volumes that have thus far been published appear the 
documents regarding the famous Line of Demarcation, — the Papal Bulls 
of 1493) 150I) ^nd 1514, with the correspondence, treaties, compacts, 
and instructions arising from them, — papers relating to the life and voy- 
age of Femao de Magalhaes, or Magellan as he is commonly called (three 
of which appear in bilingual form) ; a resume of contemporaneous docu- 
ments bearing on the expeditions of Loaisa (1525-26), Saavedra (1527- 
28), Villalobos (1541-43), and Legazpi (1564-68), — among the latter 
being a republication, with translation, of the Copia de una Carta venida 
de Sevilla d Miguel Salvador de Valencia, published at Barcelona in 
1566, of which only a single copy is known to exist. The third volume 
contains some thirty documents covering the years 1569—1576, giving 
valuable information on the exploration, administration, and condition of 
the archipelago and its inhabitants during that period. 

The Historical Introduction (vol i, pp. 19-87) bears the name of 
Prof. Edward Gaylord Bourne of Yale University, which is sufficient 
guaranty of its scholarly character. For an introduction so brief it is a 
remarkably comprehensive review of Philippine history, and is so fairly 
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and charmingly presented as to be worthy of careful' perusal by everyone 
interested in these far-away possessions. The Bibliographic Data accom- 
panying each volume are carefully prepared and are useful to the investi- 
gator. The illustrations thus far consist principally of portraits, maps 
(including a large modern map of the islands and some facsimiles), 
autographs, and other interesting historical subjects. 

The editorial work is in able hands. Miss Blair, it will be recalled, 
was chief assistant to Mr Reuben Gold Thwaites in the compilation and 
annotation of The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, and her experi- 
ence in this work makes her eminently fitted for her part in the present 
task. Mr Robinson has been personally engaged in directing the 
researches of collaborators abroad and in visiting many of the archives. 
The published volumes and the list of documents promised for the sub- 
sequent ones amply attest the success which has met his efforts. 

F. W. Hodge. 

Tagalen und Madagassen. Von Prof. Dr Renward Brandstetter. 

Zweite Reihe, II. Luzern: Doleschal, 1902. 8°, 86 pp. 

This pamphlet is one of a series devoted to investigations of the 
Malayo-Polynesian linguistic family. The complete study is divided into 
two series, as follows : 

Series I. — i, Naturism in the old literary works of the Malays, ii, The 
relation of Malagasy to Malay, iii. History of Hang Tuwah, an old 
Malay customary romance (in German), iv. History of King Indjilai, a 
Bugi tale (in German), v. The foundation of Wadjo, a historic saga 
from southwestern Celebes (in German), vi. Borrowed words in Bugi. 

Series II. — i. History of Djajalankara, a Macassar romance (in Ger- 
man). II, Tagal and Madagassen, a study in comparative philology for 
ethnographers and linguists, iii. Attempt to fix the place of the southern 
Philippine idioms within the Malayo-Polynesian family. 

It is a well-known but likewise puzzling fact that the Malay-Negro 
people of Madagascar all speak pure Malayo-Polynesian without any mix- 
ture of Hindu or other foreign language save a little Arabic. It follows 
that the movement of this browm people three thousand miles away from 
their kindred took place from two thousand to four thousand years ago. 
Doctor Brandstetter sets out in the present pamphlet to compare the 
Malagasy after this long parting with the Tagalog of southern Luzon. 

The results of these minute and extended studies cannot all be given 
here. The two languages differ as the separate members of one of our 
American families, and if they both sprung from one mother speech the 
Tagal is older, O. T. Mason. 
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GENER.AL 

Abstammung ( Die ) der altesten Haustiere. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, Lx.xxil, 363- 
366. ) R 4 sum 6 s, with 3 figures, the data 
concerning the origin of the oldest domes- 
tic animals contained in Dr Conrad 
Keller’s Die Abstammung der altesten 
Haustiere (Zurich, 1902.) Keller 
considers that the relation of man and 
the domestic animals is not slavery but 
symbiosis. The domestication of animals 
is a selection-experiment that has been 
going on for millenniums. A horse-tam- 
ing scene (668 B. c. ) depicted on an 
Assyrian monument deserves particular 
notice. The antiquity of domestic cattle 
is another interesting fact. 

Azoulay (L. ) Liste des phonogrammes 
composant le musee phonographique de 
la Societe d’ Anthropologic. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v* s., ill, 
652-666.) The Phonographic Museum 
of the Paris Anthropological Society now 
possesses records of conversation, prose 
and ver.se, folk-songs, etc., as follows: 
Annamite 18, Arab 25, Araucanian 3, 
Armenian 4, Avar 6, Banibara 1, Basque 
g, Berber 7 i Breton 16, Chinese 76, | 
Church Slavonic i, Croatian lo, Czech ' 

1, Dahomian 6, English I, Finnish 5, 
French 8, Fula i, Georgian 8, German 

2, Gujerati 5 i Hebrew 4, Hindustani 
(Urdu) 9, Hungarian 8, Icelandic 6, 
Italian 2, Japanese 15, Laotian ii, 
Lithuanian 5, Little Russian ( Ruthenian) 

8, Makua 6, Malagasy 35, Malay 2, 
Mandingo 8, Nengone 3, Norwegian 5, 
Persian 15, Portuguese 2, Provencal 3, 
Serere 5, Siamese 2, Singhalese 8, Span- 
ish 2, Swaheli to, Swedish i, Taraul 5, 
Toucouleur 2, Turkish 15, Wolof 6, 
Yoruba 4. 


Andree ( R. ) Franz Boas. ( Globus, 
Brnschwg,, 1902, LXXXII, 306-307.) 
Sketch of life and scientific activities, 
with portrait and list of chief works. 

Baelz (E. ) Noch einmal die blauen 
“ Mongolen - Flecke.” (Int. Cbl. f. 
Anthr., Stettin, 1902, vii, 329-331.) 
The author holds that the “ blue spots ” 
occur in all races except the white, and 
“are therefore a very important racial 
criterion.” They seem to be found in 
American Indian children, and among 
the Brazilian Portuguese are called tern 
genipapo = “he has colored blood” — 
literally, “blue spots,” so called from 
their resemblance to the color of the 
genipapo fruit. 

Baudoin (M. ) Un nouveau genre de 
teratopage, les hypogastropages, de type 
operable. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, V® s.. Ill, 648-652.) De- 
scribes, with figure, a hypogastropagous 
subject preserved in the museum of the 
Faculty of Medicine and doubtless the 
same treated by Depaul 45 years ago. 

Chamberlain [K. F. ) The contact of 
“higher” and “lower” races. (Pedag. 
Sem., Worcester, Mass., 1902, ix, 507- 
520.) Treats of the childhood of the 
race, the victory of the vancjuished, the 
“plague of commerce,” Das Dsuig- 
H'eibluhe, the fetish of “education,” 
the higher optimism. 

Dieterich (A.) Ueber Wesen und Ziele 
der Volkskunde. (Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., 
Leipzig. 1902, I, 169-194. ) In this 
general discussion of the nature and 
aims of folklore, the author considers 
the science to deal chiefly with “the 
thoughts and beliefs, customs and leg- 
ends of people without culture and below 
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it. ’ ’ The non-correspondence of German 
Volkskunde and English folklore is 
pointed out. 

Easter (S.E.) Jade. ( Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
AVashington, 1902, xiv, 9-17.) Dis- 
cusses, with three small maps, the occur- 
rence of jade in the Old and New 
M’orlds : prehistoric Europe, ancient 
China and Central Asia, New Zealand, 
Northwest Pacific coast of America, 
^le.xico. Central and South America. 
The mineral exists in situ near Fraser 
river in British Columbia, in Chinese 
Turkestan, and elsewhere. The word 
jade is modern, being ‘ ‘ derived from the 
Spanish piedra de hijada, ‘ stone of the 
loins,’ a reference doubtless to the Aztec 
superstition that jade was the surest pro- 
tection against diseases of the loins.” 

Gedachtniss-Feier fur Rudolf Virchow. 
(Verb. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
31 1-330. ) Account of memorial meet- 
ing, with portrait. Texts of letters of 
condolence and addresses by Lissauerand 
Bartels on Virchow’s life and scientific 
activities. 

Fawcett (Cicely D.) and'Lt^ (Alice). A 
second study of the variation and corre- 
lation of the human skull, with special 
reference to the Naqada crania. (Bio- 
metrika, Cambridge, Eng., 1902, i, 408- 
467.) A detached study of some 400 
skulls from the prehistoric graves of 
Naqada in Upper Egypt (48 measure- 
ments and indices). Besides 17 briefer 
tables and plates, there are appended 8 
tables containing all the measurements of 
all the crania. Among the conclusions 
reached are: The Naqada race is no nearer 
to the negro than the historic Egyptian 
(Theban mummies) or the modem 
Copt. In the majority of characters 
the people of Naqada, the Thebans, and 
the Copts, seem to be one race. In some 
features the Naqadas resemble the negro, 
in others the European. The relation- 
ship between cranial characters is low. 

Haddon (A. C. ) The saving of vanishing 
data. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1902, 
LXii, 221-229.) f*’’’ “investiga- 

tors, not mere collectors.” Pages zz6— 
229 refer to anthropology. Dangers of 
rapid collection and “rushed” informa- 
tion are noted. 

Keune (J. B. ) Hat man in Alterthum 
schon geraucht? (Corrbl. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., Munchen, 1902, XXXIII, 


25-26. ) Discusses, in connection with 
the finding in 1901 at Dreiheiligen, near 
Beimbach, of a prehistoric clay object 
resembling a tobacco-pipe, the question 
whether smoking was known in antiquity. 
The author concludes that some sort of 
“smoking” by means of “pipes” long 
antedated the introduction of tobacco. 

Krause (E.) Die Conservierung der vor 
geschicbtlichen Metall - Alterthiimer 
nach der ira Konigl. Museum fur Vol- 
kerkunde iiblichen Verfahren. (Verb, 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 427- 
444.) Describes, with 10 figures, the 
methods in vogue in the Royal Ethno- 
logical Museum for preserving prehis- 
toric objects of iron, silver, copper, and 
bronze, during the last twenty-five years. 

Krause (F.) Schleudervorrichtungen fiir 
Wurfwaffen. (Intern. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 
Leiden, 1902, ,xv, 121-155.) Treats, 
with 4 plates and 4 distribution-maps, 
of spear-throwers, slings, straps, etc., in 
various parts of the world and among 
diverse peoples. The author concludes 
that spear-throwers and kindred devices 
were once more widespread over the 
globe. They have survived, however, 
in such individual fashion and in places 
so remote from each other that a general 
primitive type can hardly be recognized, 
though for the old French, the Mexican, 
and the Eskimo spear-thrower a common 
origin is not impossible. The literature 
cited is listed on pages 151-153. 

Lang (A.) The origin of totem names 
and beliefs. (Folk-Lore, Lond., iqoi, 
XIII, 347-397.) Treats of sacred ani- 
mals in savage society, the word totem 
and its meaning, the totem “cult,” sav- 
age and modern theories of the origin of 
totemism ( Muller, Spencer, Frazer, 
Thomas, Wilken, Fletcher, Hill-Tout, 
Hose and McDougall, Haddon, Lang), 
connection between groups and totems, 
“disease of language” (not present), 
hypothetical early groups before totem- 
ism, how the groups got names, illustra- 
tion. from folklore, how the name became 
known, toteraic and other group names 
— English and North American Indian, 
etc. Mr Lang declares himself in favor 
of a “nick-name” theory. 

Lascb (R. ) Die Ursache und Bedeutung 
der Erdbeben im Volksglauben und 
Volksbrauch. (Arch. f. Religw., Leip- 
zig, 1902, 236-257, 369-383. ) Resumes 
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data concerning the beliefs and customs 
of primitive peoples concerning earth- 
quakes, their cause and significance. 
Earthquakes ascribed to activities of 
demons and spirits ; earth -supporters, , 
spirits, giants, animals (turtle, fish, ser- 
pent, boar, steer), etc. Earthquakes as 
omens, and the means of prevention are 
also discussed. Many of the Old World ■ 
myths of world-shaking ” creatures 
are of Hindu origin, even the world- 
steer of the Arabs had probably this 
source. 

Koch (T. ) Guido Boggiani, ein neues 
Opfer des Gran Chaco. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXII, 358-359.) Brief 
sketch of life and scientific activities of 
the Italian ethnologist killed in the latter 
part of 1902 by the Gran Chaco Indians. 

Lasch(R.) Die Verbreitung des Kropfes I 
ausserhalb Europas. (Ibid., 155-158, 
172-177. ) A well-documented study of 
the occurrence of goitre in parts of the 
globe outside Europe. It does not occur 
in continental Australia, is comparatively 
rare in countries inhabited by the white 
race, but very common among the Mon- 
golian-Malays ; occurs only locally in 
Africa ; affects the Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians rarely ; is not uncommon among 
the American Indians ; is more common j 
in mountainous regions ; affects mixed ’ 
races and the female sex more. 

Le Double (A. F. ) Du redressement de 
la courbure a concavity inferieure et de 
Petat rectiligne de I’articulation squamo- 
parietale. (Bull. Soc. db\nthr. de 
Paris, 1902, s., HI, 682-684.) Notes 

the occurrence of the antero-posterior 
horizontal line in three adult subjects. 
Horizoiitality is not confined, as Hart- ' 
mann thought, to the gorill.i, but occurs ' 
in the gorilla, orang, chimpanzee, etc. 

Sillon temporo-parietal externe. 

(Ibid., 6S4-6S5.) Notes occurrence in | 
chimpanzee, goiilla, negroes, Chinese j 
Caribs, Aymaras, and a skull of the ' 
Robenhaus epoch, and its absence m two 
Kanaka skulls. It varies about the same 
in all races. ; 

A propos d’un cas de communi- ; 

cation de la fente sphenoidale et du trou I 
grand rond de Tahsphenoide humain. 
(Ibid., 55 ^ 55 ^') Brief account of the ' 
occurrence in the skull of a seventeen- 
years old girl of a new variation com- 

munication of the sphenoidal cleft and 


the alisphenoidal foramen, with indica- 
tions of like phenomena in the animal 
series. 

Sur quelques variations des trous 

optiques. (Ibid,, 551-553.) Treats of 
the comparative anatomy of the optical 
foramen, its absence, variation in form 
and dimensions, and position, duplex oc- 
currence, etc. 

Lewenz (M. A.) and Whiteley (M. A.) 
A second study of the variability and 
correlation of the hand. (Biometrika, 
Cambridge, Eng., 1902, I, 345-360.) 
Based on the data in Pfitzner, the meas- 
urement of the bones of some 50 hands. 
Among the conclusions reached are : 
Bones of right hand are on the whole 
larger than those of left. There is no 
significant difference in absolute or rela- 
tive variabilities between right and left 
hand bones. There is a slight prepon- 
derance in the correlations of the right 
hand bones over the left. 

Lovett ( E. ) The modern commercial as- 
pect of an ancient superstition. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, xiii, 340-347.) 
Treats with one plate of a collection of 
charms of divers sorts, in which are seen 
the influence of European manufacturers, 
etc. Cheap “ made-in-Germany ” goods 
are ruining aboriginal design. 

Macdonnell (W. R.) On criminal an- 
thropometry and the identification of 
criminals. (Biometrika, Cambridge, 
Eng., 1902, I, 177-227.) Inthispaper, 
with 4 curves and 37 tables of anthro- 
pometric data, the results of the study of 
measurements of 3000 male prisoners 
from various parts of England and 
Males in comparison with those of looo 
Cambridge men, are discussed in detail. 
Height, length, and breadth of head, 
breadth of face, left middle finger, left 
cubit and left foot are considered. The 
criminals appear to be “homogeneous, 
fairly normal in the distribution of the 
selected characters,” agreeing generally 
in variability with the other classes and 
races of mankind, but “ markedly differ- 
ent from the educated classes in stature 
and in size and shape of the head.” The 
high correlation of certain characters 
prevents their use for identification pur- 
poses. 

Manouvrier f L. ) Considerations sur 
I’hypei megalie cerebrale et description 
d'un encephale de 1935 grammes. (Rev. 
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de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, xil, 
391-413.) Detailed description, with 
four figures, of a brain of 1935 — the 
subject was J. Bouny, a notary in a little 
Girondin village, and brother-in-law of 
the Reclus, He was megasomatic ( stature 
1750 mm., and notable chest circum- 
ference). This brain is compared with 
other heavy brains (chiefly of men of 
genius or great talent ) . It is an inter- 
esting case of megacerebralism and 
megasomia. 

Les recherches anthropometriques 

du Dr Paul Godin sur la croissance. 
(Ibid., 1903, XIII, 25-31.) Resumes 
very briefly the data in Godin’s Recher- 
ches anthropologigues sur la croissance 
( Paris, 1903), based on the study of 100 
children (military cadets) 13-18 years of 
age. This work obtained the Broca 
prize of the Paris Anthropological 
Society. 

Notice sur Arsene Dumont. (Bull. 

Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v« s.. Ill, 
591-597.) Sketch of life and scientific 
activities, with list of publications 1888- 
1901. 

Mantegazza (P. ) Prime linee di psico- 
logia positiva, (Arch. p. I’Antr., Fir- 
enze, 1902, XXXII, 543-582.) This sec- 
tion of Professor Mantegazza’s outline 
of positive psychology treats of pleasure 
among the races of man, pain, general 
physiology of feeling, forms and stages 
of feeling, benevolent emotions (love of 
animals, hospitality, friendship, etc.). 

Rudolf Virchow. (Ibid., 617-618. ) 

Brief general appreciation. 

Guido Boggiani. (Ibid., 619.) 

Sketch of scientific labors. 

Pearson ( K. ) On the change in expecta- 
tion of life in man during a period of 
circa 2,000 years. (Biometrika, Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1902, I, 261-264.) From 
comparison of recorded age at death of 
Egyptian mummies and modern English- 
men, the author concludes that a man of 
25 lives on an average 15 years more 
than a man of 25 years did 2,000 years 
ago. 

Peet ( S. D. ) The distribution of mounds. 
(Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, XXV, 77- 
92. ) General discussion, with 6 fig- 
ures, of mounds in Europe, Asia, and 
America, with special reference to the 
‘ ‘ Mound-builders. ’ ’ 


Pelletier (M.) Contribution a I’etude de 
la phylogenese du maxiilaire inferieur. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® 
s.. Ill, 537-545. ) From the study of 50 
lower maxillaries of Europeans, Negroes, 
and New Caledonians, the author con- 
cludes that the alveolar portion is more 
stable than the skeletic ; this is due 
probably to its more passive character. 
The dental and the alveolar portions de- 
velop according to laws peculiar to each. 
Tables of measurements are given. 

Powell (John 5Yesley. ) (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, Lxxxii, 259-260.) Brief 
sketch of life with portrait. 

Reed (C. A. L. ) Rudolf Virchow. An 
appreciation. (N. Y. Med. J., 1903, 
Lxxvii, 265-273.) Treats of educa- 
tion, travels, researches, political activi- 
ties, Virchow as man and teacher. 

Reinecke (P. ) Neolithische Streitfragen. 
Ein Beitragzur Methodik der Prahistorie. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1902, xxxiv, 
223-272.) Treats of Lake-dwelling 
pottery, the chronology of the neolithic 
period, “ Bandkeramik ” and “ Schnur- 
keramik,” and their distribution ; the 
opinions of Gotze and Koehl are dis- 
cussed at length, etc. The author claims 
that many remains of an apparently neo- 
lithic character belong really to the early 
bronze period. 

Strauch (C. ) Die neue biologische Blut- 
serum-Keaction, insbesondere bei anthro- 
poiden Affen und bei Menschen. (Verb, 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 467-471.) 
Notes on recent experiments with blood- 
serum, from which has been gained an 
additional proof of the closeness to man 
of the anthropoids. 

Strauch (F. ) Einige Stiicke aus meinen 
Sammlungen. (Ibid., 191-194. ) Brief 
notes on a fragment of a tile from the 
famous “porcelain tower’’ de.stroyed in 
the Taiping rebellion, a Korean oil-pot 
(ornamented), an old clay lamp from 
Brindisi, a porcelain “amulet’’ from 
Pekin, a bamboo “dice-shaker,” bam- 
boo hand-rests (used in writing by 
Chinese), a bamboo tongs, a bamboo 
stretcher, gum with insects imbedded 
in it, clay toys from Pekin, cocoanut ves- 
sels, photographs of the Chinese astro- 
nomical instruments, nose ornament from 
the Admiralty islands, a bird-sling from 
the Marshall islands, etc. 
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Sutherland (J. C.) The engineering 
mind. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1902, 
LXii, 254-256. ) Brief discussion of “ the 
more or less distinctly pronounced ‘ note ’ 
of modern culture” — the capacity for 
the recognition of the universal in the 
particular, or the reign of law in nature 
— ‘ ‘ the engineering mind in the larger 
sense,” what Hu.vley called “the archi- 
tectural and engineering part of the 
business.” 

Tate (M.) Moyen de fixation des objets j 
de collection. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de , 
Paris, 1902, V® s., in, 548-550.) De- , 
scribes briefly, with figure, a new device 
for attaching specimens to cards, boards, 
etc. 

Thomson ( A. ) Cranial form in man, to- 
gether with some remarks on the attitude 
of the profession toward anthropology. 
(Med. Rec., N. Y., 1903, lxiii, 681- 
6S7. ) Discusses, with 9 figures, intra- and 
extra-cranial influences upon the form of 
the skull. Dr Thomson assumes that 
“man is descended from a pronounced 
dolichocephalic type with a cranial ca- 
pacity lower than that of any existing 
race.” Author agrees with Boas on 
anatomical inexpressiveness of cephalic 
index. The shape of civilized man’s 
head has been evolved from lower forms. 

Tupper (F. ) The comparative study of 
riddles, (Mod. Lang. Notes, Baltimore, 
1903, xvin, 1-8. ) Treats, with numer- 
ous bibliographical references, the riddle 
in general, the folk-riddle, the literary 
riddle (and mixed varieties), the motives 
of riddles, common origin, transmission, 
identity ol mental process. The relation 
of riddles to folk-custom, etc., is an im- 
portant point. 

Usener ( H. ) Ueber vergleichende Silten- 
und Rechtsgeschichte. (Hess. Bl. f. 
Volksk., Leipzig, 1902, I, 19S-235.) A 
plea for the comparative study of moral 
regulations, (codes of life, institutions, 
etc., by which the life of the individual, I 
the family, the community, and the ! 
people, is governed. The historical j 
science of morals and law is one. The ! 
subject is illustrated by references to ' 
classical antiquity in particular. Appen- j 
ded is an account of the “amecht,” an ! 
old custom of Luxemburg. | 

Virchow. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, . 
LX.X.XII, 165-168. ) Sketch of life and , 
activities, with figure of Virchow medal. 


The name Virchow is said to be Sla- 
vonic, meaning “hill man.” 

Weinberg (R. ) Zur Technik des Taster- 
Cirkels. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 493-496. ) Describes, with 2 
figures, a new measuring-part for the 
compass-calipers used in anthropometry. 

EUROPE 

Adachi (B. ) Geruch der Europjer. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXX.XIII, 
14-15.) The smell of Europeans (wo- 
men especially) is very noticeable to the 
Japanese — able-bodied adults smell most. 
The smell is local, chiefly in the armpits 
(Japanese armpits are odorless even 
when dirty), and resists soap and water. 
A Japanese who smells is exempt from 
military service and finds it difficult to 
marry. The smell of the Chinese, 
Adachi thinks, is due to dirt rather 
than to body odor. 

Addy (S. 0 .) Butterfly charm. (Folk- 
Lore, Lend., 1902, XIII, 432.) Text 
and music of the “fly away home” 
verse, from the neighborhood of Sheffield, 
England. 

Ailio (J. ) Prahistorische wohnplStzeam 
Weissen meer. (Anz. f. Finn.-Ugr. 
Forsch., Helsingfors, 1892, ll, 69-71.) 
Brief account, after Gorodeev, of the dis- 
coveries of “stations” of the stone age 
on the White Sea, made in 1892-1896. 

Angiolella (G.) Psicopatie e fattore et- 
nico del carattere. (Riv. mens, di 
Psich. for., Napoli, 1902, V, 167-172.) 
From his experience as an asylum phy- 
sician at Nocera for ten years, the author 
indicates briefly the ethnic characteristics 
which distinguish the patients from the 
provinces of Avellino, Bari, Campobasso, 
Cosenza, Foggia, and Salerno, from all 
of which regions the Nocera Asylum re- 
ceives subjects. 

Baudoin (M. ) et Lacouloumere (G. ) 
Les megalithes des dunes comme rep^res 
de chronologie prehistorique. Menhir 
de la foret d’Olonne, Vendee. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v' s.. Ill, 
613-614.) Author holds that the 01 - 
onne megalith of mica schist was brought 
to its site and erected before the forma- 
tion of the dunes of the forest of Olonne. 
It is therefore prehistoric, since these 
dunes did not exist in the Gallo-Roman 
epoch. 
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Buss (E.) Der Alpsegen im Entlebuch. I 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, ! 
1902, VI, 294-298.) Gives text and I 
music of the “ AIpcall,” which is rapidly I 
disappearing from Switzerland. A bib- 
liography is appended. The milch- | 
funnel, known as Voile, is used to shout i 
through. 

Capitan ( L. ) <?/ Breuil ( H. ) Gravures 
paleolithiques sur les parois de la grotte 
des Combarelles. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 1 
de Paris, 1902, V' s.. Ill, 527-535.) | 
Describes briefly, with 7 figures, the ! 
paleolithic drawings of the Combarelles I 
grotto near Eyzies, Dordogne. ! 

Cartailhac (E. 1 Cubitus perce d'une fleche 
en silex. (Ibid., 611-613.) Brief ac- 
count of a human cubitus pierced by a 
flint arrowhead, found in the sepulchral 
grotto near Caunes in Aude. 

De Blasio (A.") Nuove ricerche intorno 
al tatuaggio psichico dei delinquent! 
napoletani. (Riv. mens, di Psich. for., 
Napoli, 1902, V, i-ii.) Description, 
with 4 figures, of “psychic tattooing” 
on four Neapolitan criminals — brief 
biographies are given. In many cases 
tattooing is nothing more than a partial 
biography of the subject. The “revenge 
tattooing” might serve to prevent the 
crime intended, if noted by the authori- 
ties. 

Gli zingari di Napoli. (Ibid., S5— 

lot, 134-147, 173-189.) An ethno- 
graphical and anthropological sketch, 
with 16 figures (facial types and skulls), 
of the Gypsies of Naples — the author is 
acquainted with III (24 women, 87 
men), in the city and its environs. 
Name, childhood, marriage, death, 
mourning, religious beliefs, language, 
numerals, fortune-telling, sexual life and 
prostitution (Gypsy prostitutes are not 
found in European bagnios', family life, 
chiefs {bab'), origin and history, etc., 
are briefly treated. Craniometric data 
and a bibliography are also given. The 
author concludes that the Neapolitan 
Gypsies are ethnically complex, consist- 
ing probably of an Indo-.-Vryan, a Mon- 
golian, and an Egyptian element. They j 
came from Egypt to Italy not prior to j 

1559- I 

Ethnographische und anthropologische | 

Arbeiten in Portugal. (Globus, Brn- j 
schwg., 1902, Lxxxii, 284-289.) Re- 


sumes, with 24 figures, articles by 
Severe and Cardoso on “The Ceme- 
tery of Ferreiro,” and on “The Neo- 
lithic Skeletons of the Cavern of Al- 
queves ; by Santos Rocha on “The Cop- 
per Age of Figueira ” ; by de Carvalho, 
Thomas, and Pires on “Amulets” ; by 
Coelho on “Agricultural Implements” ; 
by Peixoto on “Prado Pottery”; and 
by Natividade on “ The Caves of Alco- 
baga” — all appearing in Portitgalia^ 
1900-1901. See American Anthropolo- 
gist, 1902, N. S., IV, 321, 32S. 

Forschung (Zurl iiber alte Schiffstypen 
auf den Binnengewassern und an den 
Kiisten Deutschlands und der angren- 
zenden Lander. (Corrbl. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1902, xxxill, 
36-42.) Treats, w-ith 20 figures, of 
old types of vessels in various parts of 
Switzerland. H. Messikommer gives an 
account of the dugout flotilla of Ober- 
Aegeri on the lake of Aegeri (canton of 
Zug), and the fishing-fleet of Wachwyl, 
Lake Zug. Professor Wavre describes 
the boats of Lake Neuenberg, etc., and 
Professor Gross those of the Bielersee. 
The use of dugouts is interesting since 
they appear to have been employed con- 
tinuously since the time of the lake 
dwellers. 

Gotze (A.) Eine neue steinzeitliche Sta- 
tion in Serbien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXlli, 37-41.) R6sum6s, with 
15 figures, the article of Vassits on the 
neolithic “station” of Jablanica. 

Hansen (R. ) Die Insel Nordstrand um 
1600. (Ibid., 1902, LXXXII, 31-32.) 
Resumes the account (recently published 
by the Schleswig-Holstein Historical So- 
ciety) of Nordstrand given by Pastor 
Petersen (Petreus) in 1600. The in- 
habitants were famous as eaters and 
drinkers (five meals in harvest-time per 
day). Primitive superstitions survived 
along with the new religion. Names 
were largely patronymics (not inherited). 

Heierli {/Zi'.) Aus der Urgeschichte des 
Uetliberges bei Zurich. (Ibid., 231- 
236.) Describes, with 16 figures, the 
archeological remains (a refugiuni of 
the iron age, gra\e3, etc.; implements 
and ornaments of the bronze age ; a 
stone a.xe) on Mt Uetli or Uto near 
Zurich. Roman tiles and coins were 
also found, and Lindemann has sought 
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to connect Mt Uetli ttith the battle be- 1 
tween the Romans and Helvetians in 69 j 
A. D. i 

Heikel(A. O.) Der fund von Gljadenov. 1 
(Anz. d. Finn.-ugr. Forsch., Helsing- ; 
fors, 1902, II, 58-69.) Resumes, with I 
2 plates (30 figures), Spicyn’s account 
in Russian of the ancient sacrificial place 
of Gljadenov in the Government of Perm, 
discovered in 1S96-1897, and the rich 
finds of arrowheads (400 bone, 300 iron, | 
etc.), chisel-like objects of iron (some | 
350), miniature objects in large numbers 1 
( hammers, axes, arrowheads, knives, j 
etc.), objects of mythological import | 
and animal and human figures (over 
1000), ornaments (thousands of beads), 
pottery ( some 150 vessels), animal bones, 
etc. This place of sacrifice dates prob- 
ably from 300-600 A. D., and the people 
represented were perhaps of Permian- 
Ugrian stock. 1 

Hildebrand (H. ) Tranne gamle cpsis- ' 
kyrkor. (Kngl. Vitt. Ak. Mndsbl., 
Stockholm, 1897 [1902], .xxvi, 1-9.) 
Brief account, with 8 figures, of the old 
Upsala church and St Peter’s at Sigtuna. ^ 

Svenska kyrkors funtar. (Ibid., 

10-13.) Brief description, with 4 fig- ' 
ures, of Xos. 19-22 of fonts in Swedish ' 
churches. See also pages 109-110. i 

Svenska grafstenar. (Ibid., 88- j 

loi. ) Brief description, with 18 figures, 
of Nos. 7~2I of Swedish gravestones , 
from Vestergotland. ^ 

Milningar i gotlandska kyrkor. ' 

(Ibid., 105-108.) Describes, with 4 ; 
figures, paintings in the Hemse church j 
in Gotland. ' 

Hdrmann (Hr.) Die Schellenbogen der ■ 
Herdentiere und ahnliche Holzgeriite. ' 
(Globus, Brnschwg. , 1903, i.xx.xiii, 7- 
II.) Describes, with 13 figures, the 
“bell-bows,” or bell-supporters, used 
on cattle in the mountain-country of the 
Frankish Jura, etc., their ornamentation 
and analogues. Switzerland and the '• 
Tirol offer two different types. An in- I 
interesting metamorphosis of the St ,-\n- ' 
drew’s cross into a tulip occurs in the ' 
ornamentation of .some of these bell- 1 
bows. The author has just completed a 
monograph on the subject. ' 

Hoernes (M.) Die macedonischen Tu- 
muli. (Ibid., 1902, Lxxxn, 243.) 
Brief resume of the article of Traeger. 


Jaeger (J.) Oberstaufenim Algau. (Ibid- 
143-145.) Notes on the geology, topo- 
graphy, archeology, and place-names of 
the Oberstaufen region near the Boden- 
see, now a favorite summer resort. 

Kassner (C. ) Klapperbretter und an" 
deres aus Bulgarien. (Globus, Bm- 
schw'g., 1902, Lxxxii, 315-319. ) De- 
scribes, with 21 figures, some Bulgarian 
‘ ‘ call boards ” or “ clappers ’ ’ still in use 
in monasteries. Also folk-architecture, 
boat-building, crab-boxes, etc. An um- 
brella-sign and a carrier for coffee-cups 
are noticed besides. 

Klaatsch (H. ) Occipitalia und Tempo- 
ralia der Schadel von Spy verglicben mit 
denen von Krapina. (Verb. d. Berl. Ges. 
f. .\nthr. , 1 902, 392-409. ) In this special 
study, with one plate and 10 figures. 
Professor Klaatsch examines in detail the 
occipital, temporal and tympanic bones of 
the Spy and Krapina crania. In a num- 
ber of points striking parallels exist. He 
holds also that the Neanderthal type, 
e. g., is by no means the ancestral repre- 
sentative of all modern races, but in 
some respects a specialized form. The 
femur of modern man goes back to a 
“ pre-neanderthaloid ” condition. 

Korsischen (Die) Totenurnen und die 
iberische Bevblkerung Korsikas. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1903, Lxxxiil, 16.) 
Resumes, with a figure, the section of 
the article of Bloch relating to funeral 
urns. 

Krause (E. ) Ueber die Herstellung 
vorgeschichtlicher ThongefSsse. (Verb, 
d. Berl. Ges. f Anthr., 1902,409-427.) 
Resumes, with 6 f figures, the recent 
treatise of Edelmann containing Lehle’s 
experiments on the process of making 
prehistoric pottery, and discusses the 
ideas therein set forth. Among the mat- 
ters treated are pottery-making without 
a wheel, pottery-making by “hammer- 
ing” a clay-lump, the intermixture of 
powdered granite, etc. Lehle seeks to 
show that the prehistoric potter made his 
wares on forms, without admixture of 
sand or powdered granite. 

Bernstein-Schmuckstucken aus Kur- 

ganen. (Ibid., 344-345.) Brief ac- 
count, with figure, of thirty-three amber 
ornaments (amulets?) from kurgans in 
the government of Novgorod, Russia. 

E eber den Schadel von Leibniz. 

(Ibid., 471-4S2.) Gi ves, with one 
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plate, the results of the author’s exami- 
nation of the skull of Leibniz, July 9, 
1902, on the occasion of the exhumation 
of his remains. Discrepancies between 
the facts found and the data in Eck- 
hardt’s biography are pointed out. The 
asjTnmetric, scoliotic skull has a capac- 
ity of 1422 ccm. (= 1257 gr. brain- 
weight) and a number of minor patho- 
logical characteristics appear, both in the 
skull and in the other bones. 

Krohn ( K. ) Die marchen und sagen- 
publikationen von M. J. Eisen. (Anz. 
d. Finn-Ugr. Forsch., 1902, il, 71-77.) 
Gives an account of the popular publica- 
tions of Eisen, the Esthonian folklorist. 

Laville (A.) Coquilles tertiaires 6ocdnes 
roulees dans le gravier pleistocene de 
Cergy, Seine-et-Oise. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902 , v« s.. Ill, 5SS- 
559- ) Expresses absolute disagreement 
with the statement of M. Rutot concern- 
ing the state of preservation of the shells 
of Cergy. 

Hache polie en silex se rapprochant 

de certains silex de Pressigny de la base 
des limons jaunes f de la vallde de la 
Seine. (Ibid., 535-536.) Note on a 
hatchet of polished stone from the strati- 
fied layers of the Seine valley resembling 
the flints of Pressigny. 

leu (H. ) Der Tod und die Beerdigungs- 
gebrauche bei den polnischen Juden. 
(Mitt. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, 
xxxil, 400-408.) Treats of Jewish idea 
of death, ante-mortem beliefs and cus- 
toms, preparation of the corpse and 
burial, funeral customs, mourning, etc. 
These customs and beliefs indicate the 
profound impression death has made 
upon this people, with their death-angel, 
etc. 

lomborg ( L. ) Finnmarkema i raellersta 
Skandinavien. (Ymer, Stockholm, 1902, 
XXII, 361-408, 464-505.) Continued 
and concluded. General ethnographical 
description, with 2 maps and 24 test- 
figures, of the Finnish districts of central 
Scandinavia. Houses and domestic in- 
dustries, agriculture, boats, etc., are 
treated of. On page 403 is figured a 
boat with an outlier. Pages 490-495 
deal with anthropological types (3 
figures), Karelian, Sarolaxian, and Tav- 
astland. 

lorenzen ( A. ) Ein nordisches Sonnen- 
bild aus dem Bronzealter. (Globus, 


Bmschwg., 1903, Lxxxiii, 15-16.) 
Brief description, after Muller, of a 
bronze sun-disc of the older bronze age 
(ca. 1000 B. c. ) found at Trundholm, 
northwest Seeland. The disc is gilded 
on one side. 

Manouvrier (L. ) Notes sur un cas de 
T sincipital incomplet et sur une autre 
lesion enigmatique du crane. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, s., iii, 

601-604.) Author concludes that the 
imperfect sincipital T and another lesion 
on crania from the Menouville dolmen 
indicate that the neolithic people of this 
region used cauterization, etc. 

Mehlis (A.) Das Hessheimer Umenfeld, 
(Int. Cbl. f. Anthr., Stettin, 1902, Vll. 
257-259. ) Brief account of the “ urn- 
field ” of Hessheim, discovered in May, 
1901 — the most northern find of this 
sort of the older Hallstatt period in 
the Rhine valley, probably in South 
Germany. It represents the transition 
to the iron age. Form and technique of 
one Hessheim um “indicate a direct 
connection with the ossuarium of Bo- 
logna,’’ — imitation of a bronze vessel in 
clay. Other proofs of Italian influence 
occur. 

Meier (S. ) Volkstumliches aus dem 
Frei- und Kelleramt. (Arch. Suissesdes 
Trad. Pop., Zurich, 1902, VI, 241-256. ) 
This fourth section deals with death and 
burial — treatment of the dying, services, 
funeral, masses, etc. 

de Mortillet (A.) L’ argent aux temps 
prehistoriques en Europe. ( Rev. de 
I’fic. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, i- 
24.) In this article, with 17 figures, 
the author concludes that silver has 
been known and used in Europe since 
the beginning of the bronze age, but its 
general employment dates only from the 
beginnings of the iron age, its spread coin- 
ciding with the appearance of lead. Up 
to the Roman period it is principally in 
regions where silver occurs in situ that 
objects of that metal occur in numbers. 

V. Negelein (J. ) Aberglauben auf der 
Kurischen Nehrung. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, Lxxxi, 236-239, 289- 
292. ) Folklore of the Nehrung region 
on the Kurisches Half in East Prussia ; 
Demons (forest and sea), the devil, mer- 
maids, house-spirits, superstitions about 
life, birth, marriage, death, nightmare, 
ghosts, etc. A projected road through 
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the Nehrung with the resulting influx of 
outsiders will doubtless soon change the 
aspect of things now so interesting to the 
folklorist. 

Nichols (May L. ) The origin of the red- 
figured technique in Attic vases. ( Amer. 
J. of Archeol., Norwood, hlass., 1902, 
VI, 327-337. ) In this article, with two 
plates, the author thinks that the sud- 
denly-appearing (6th century B. c.) red- 
figured technique was of multiple Greek 
origin. 

Pellandini (V.) Indovinelli ticinesi. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 
1902, VI, 303. ) Texts and answers of 
six riddles from the Ticino. 

Pittard (K.) Contribution a I’etude an- 
thropologique des grecs d’ Europe, Do- 
brodja. (Rev. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, XII, 414-424. ) Resumes 
the measurements of some 50 Greeks of 
the Dobrudja, — stature, head, face, nose, 
color of hair and eyes. The stature of 
the Dobrudja Greeks is about that of the 
Greeks proper. There are two head 
types, subdolichocephalic and subbrachy- 
cephalic, the latter predominating. Cer- 
tain differences between these Greeks 
and the Albanians are noted. 

Qvigstad (J. ) Einige nordische lehn- 
worter im lappischen. (Finn.-Ugr. 
Forsch., Helsingfors, 1902, ii, 137- 
140.) Discusses 25 Norse loan-words in 
the Lapp dialects. 

Ratzel (F. ) Neue megalithische Denk- 
maler auf Korsika. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, Lx.xxii, 162.) Note on 
Tomasi’s recent discovery of dolmens 
and erect stones in southwestern Corsica, 
along with other remains of the late 
stone age f obsidian implements are com- 
mon). The Corsican shepherds use 
these stone objects as amulets. 

Reinecke (P. ) Zur Chronologic der zwei- 
ten Halfte des Bronzealters in Sud- 
und Norddeutbchland. (Corr.-Bl. d. 
deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, .xx.xiii, 
17-22, 27-32.) Treats, with 8 text- 
figures, and a chronological t.ahle of the 
distribution of the most important finds 
of the bronze age in Central Europe, of 
the chronology of the second half of the 
bronze .age in southern and northern 
Germany. 

Richardson ( R. B. ) An ancient fountain 
in the -Vgora at Corinth. (,-Vmer. J. of 


Archeol., Norwood, Mass., 1902, vi, 
306-320. ) Detailed account, with 4 
plates and 5 text-figures, of the fountain 
discovered in 1900, a briefer description 
of which was noticed in the American 
Anthropologist, 1901, N. S., Ill, 563. 

Rossat (A.) Chants patois jurassiens. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 
1902, VI, 257-280.) Phonetic text in 
dialect and literary French version, with 
music, of Nos. 137-140 of satiric songs 
and variants from the Jura country. 

Salmon (L. ) Folk-lore in the Kennet 
valley. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 
418 - 429. ) Retribution - stories, folk- 
medicine, riddles, animal tales, divina- 
tion, death and luck signs, witch-stories, 
“laying spells,” ghosts. 

Schuppli { H. ) Kinderlieder. (Arch. 
Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 1902, 
VI, 281-295.) Text of 100 children’s 
songs chiefly from the Basel country. 
Nos. 1-17 used by adults to children, 
18-52 by children among themselves, 
53-58 by children in reference to nature, 
etc., 59-65 merry tales, etc., 66-76 
teasing rhymes, etc., 77-90 letter-songs, 
quick -talkings, etc., 91-92 riddles, 93- 

99 prayers, feast songs, beggar rhymes, 

100 counting-out rhyme. 

Setal 3 (E. N. ) Zur etymologie von 
Sampo. (Finn.-Ugr. Forsch., Helsing- 
fors, 1902, 11, 141-164.) Thorough- 
going discussion of the dozen or more 
proposed derivations of the name of the 
talismanic jewel forged by Ilmarinen in 
the Finnish epic. No definite conclu- 
sion is reached. 

Stolpe (H. ) Osterhvarpfyndet. (Kngl. 
Vitt. Ak., Stockholm, 1897 [1902], 
.x.xvi, S2-88. ) Brief account, with 13 
figures, of the find of the older iron age 
at Osterhvarf, Ostergotland. 

Urslaventum zwischen Elbe und Rhein? 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 
239-242. ) A review by K. Rhamm of 
E. Bogusiawski’s Erforschung der vor- 
historischcn Zeit in der V'ergangenheit 
der Slaven (Berlin, 1902) : sociology, 
archeology, ethnography, linguistics ; 
discussion by Jellinghaus of Slavonic 
words in German dialects, and by R. 
•Andree of IVend and like names. The 
general result is very unfavorable to the 
book. 
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Vigstrom (Eva). Geister- und Gespen- 
steraberglaube aus Vastra Goinge und 
Skane, Schweden. (Ibid., 1903, LXXXIII, 
43-45. ) Items of folklore relating to 
what is put in the coffin with the dead, 
appearances of ghosts, ' bargains with 
ghosts, buried treasures, death-warnings, 
etc. 

Watefi (S. ) Anthropologische Beobach- 
tungen der Farbe der Augen, der Haare 
und der Haut bei den bulgarischen 
Schulkindern in der europaischen Turkei. 
(Corrbl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., 
Miinchen, 1902, XXXIII, 23-24.) Gives 
results of observation of 26,681 children 
between six and ten years of age and 
1,842 between ten and twenty — a total 
of 28,523 almost entirely from the coun- 
try districts of European Turkey. The 
preponderating characters are brown 
eyes 58.82 percent, brown hair 45.89 
percent, white skin 64.95 percent. To 
the blond type belong 11.77 percent, 
brunette, 41.96 percent, mixed 46.27 
percent. 

Weber (F. ) VorgeschichtlicheUeberreste 
aus Baiem in ausserbairischen Sammlun- 
gen. (Ibid., 52-54, 65-67.) Lists, 
according to place of origin, all pre- 
historic objects from the various parts of 
Bavaria, preserved in the Museum fur 

• Volkerkunde in Berlin. 

Williams (Mary G. ) Studies in the lives 
of Roman empresses. I. lulia Domna. 
(Amer. J. Archeol., Norwood, Mass., 
1902, VI, 259-305.) Deals chiedy with 
inscriptions, etc. Julia Domna, wife of 
Septimius Severus, seems to have sur- 
passed all her predecessors in public 
honors. Of more than 180 inscriptions 
the majority have some public signifi- 
cance. The coins struck in her honor 
exhibit more than 350 varieties. She 
was occasionally identified with divini- 
ties. 

Wilser ( L. ) Gehort Danmark mit zur 
Urheimat der Arier ? (Sitzgb. d. anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1902, 51-53.) The 
author argues for the region of Schonen 
in Sweden, the ancient Scania, as the 
primitive home of the Teutons and other 
Aryans — the officina gentium — from 
which birth-land old Aryan culture 
spread over the neighboring lands and 
islands. 

Vorgeschichtliche Wandmalereien 

aus der Grotte von Altamira bei San- 
tander in Spanien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 


1902, Lxxxii, 161-162.) Brief resume, 
with figure, of Cartailhac’s account. 
See American Anthropologist, 1903, N. 
s., V, 142. 

Hafva folkinvandringar agt rum i 

Skandinavien ? (Ymer, Stockholm, 
1902, XXII, 505-514.) Discusses the 
question of successive immigrations into 
Scandinavia. See American Anthro- 
pologist, 1903, N. s., V, 140. 

Winter (A. C. ) Lettische Totenklagen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, lxxxii, 
367—372. ) After describing the funeral 
customs of the Letts in general the author 
gives, with explanatory notes, the Ger- 
man test of a funeral song of 50 four-line 
stanzas from the Wissendorff-Bielenstein- 
Aron collection of Lett folk-songs. 

Z. (jDr) Neue Erscheinungen in der Ent- 
wickelung der judischen Bevolkerung 
im Deutschen Reiche. (Ibid., 1903, 
Lxxxili, 65.) Resumes facts in Rup- 
pin’s article on “ Die Sozialen Ver- 
haltnisse der Juden in Preussen und in 
Deutschland” in the Hildebrand-Coiuad 
Jahrbucher fier Hationalokonomie und 
Statistik, vol. xxill. The latest statis- 
tics indicate for the Jews in Germany de- 
crease in percent of population, in birth- 
rate, in number of marriages. Increase 
appears in death-rate and urbanization. 
The rate of still-bom children is still less 
with Jews than with Christians. 

AFRICA 

Azoulay(L. ) Manuel des dialectes mal- 
gaches et soah61y. (Bull. Soc. d’- 
Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V® s., Iii, 611.) 
Brief appreciation of Jully’s recent work, 
which contains vocabularies of the Mal- 
agasy dialects and of Soaheli, the lingua 
franca of eastern Africa — a composite 
from various African tongues, Arab, 
Hindu languages, etc. 

Berthelot (M.) Discovery of platinum 
among the ancient Egyptian metals. 
(Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, xxv, 114- 
116.) From the French original in the 
Compte Rendu de I Academic des Sciences. 

Blanckenhoin (M.) Die Geschichte des 
Nil-Stroms in der Tertiar und Quartar- 
periode, sowie des palaolitischen Men- 
schen in Agypten. (Z. d. Ges. f. Erdk. 
zu Berlin, 1902, 694-722, 753-762.) 
In this article, with 2 plates (maps, 
etc.), the author concludes that the old- 
est man in Egypt dwelt on the plateaus 
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and not in the Nile valley itself, and ' 
that, by the end of the third great gla- , 
cial extension, when northern Europe 
became habitable for mankind, “the in- i 
habitants of Egypt could already look i 
back over a civilization several millen- ; 
niums old.” The beginning of pottery 
dates back to the later diluvial period, 
the appearance of prehistoric man to the 
middle diluvial. 

De I’Harpes Reise dutch das Auresgebirge 
und die Sufoasen. ( Globus, Bmsch wg. , 
1902, Lxxxn, 349-354. ) Resume, with 
7 figures, after the account in the Tour 
ciu Monde for 1901. Brief notes on food 
of the Berbers, a festival of the natives 
of the Menah oasis and the people of Suf 
are included. 

Forster (B. ) Das Volkergemisch an der 
Ostseite des Viktoria-Nyansa. (Ibid., 
374-375.) Brief account, based on C. 
\V. Hobley’ s Eastern Uganda ( London, 
1902), of the mixture of peoples now 
taking place on the eastern shore of the 
Victoria Nyanza. 

Gentz { G. ) Sange der Hereros in Deutsch- 
Sudwestafrika. (Ibid., 1903, Lxxxni, 
80-81.) German renderings (prose) of 
three songs of the Hereto, with brief 
general description of poetic art among 
this primitive people. 

GSttschling (E. ) “ Ndalama ” in Bawen- 
dalande, N'ordtransvaal. (Ibid., 1902, 
Lxxxn, 243. ) Brief note on the 
ndalama or stone money of the Ba- 
wenda of German East Africa, with figure. 

Holzemes Kopf (Ein) aus Benin? (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1902, xv, 
207. ) Brief note, with 3 figures, on 
a wooden head in the Imperial Ethno- 
graphic Museum, supposedly from Benin. 

Huguet(J.) Les juifs du Mzab. (Bull. 
Soc. d’.Vnthr. de Paris, 1902, V" s., 
in, 559-573. ) Treats of the location of 
the Jews of Mzab, in southern Algeria : 
physical characters, domestic life, mar- 
riage and divorce ( 563-568 ), death and 
burial, festivals, etc. Circumcision is 
postponed till the third year. The Jews 
of Mzab are “ in a state of moral and 
material degeneration.” They number 
some 900. 

Sur les Touareg. (Ibid., 615- 

642.) Treats, with map and 12 fig- 
ures, of origin and migration, language, 
relations with French, political organ- 


ization, physical characters, clothing 
and ornament, weapons, domestic life, 
etc. The Tuareg are monogamous and 
woman has a higher position than among 
the Arabs. The name Tuareg is said to 
signify “abandoned” in reference to a 
certain legend. The southern Tuareg 
do not use the tifinar. 

Keller (J. ) Astronomische Ansichten der 
Isubu in Kamerun. (Z. f. afrik., ozean. 
u. ostas. Sprachen, Berlin, 1 902, vi, 
167-173.) These negroes look upon 
Venus as the morning-star and have 
much moon-lore. They seem to recognize 
but two cardinal points, east (or toward 
the interior) and west (seaward). 

Martin (F. R. ) Foremil af kappar och 
brons frin Egypten och Cypern samlade 
ir 1896. (Kngl. Vitt. Ak., Stockholm, 
1897 [1902], ni-143.) Lists, with 160 
figures, bronze and copper objects (axes, 
celts, daggers, chisels, etc. ) from ancient 
Egypt and Cyprus, obtained in 1895-6, 
now in the State Historical Museum. 

Regalia (E.) “II protettorato dell’Ug- 
and e i Pygmei. (Arch. p. I’Antr., 
Firenze, 1902, xxxil, 611-616. ) Re- 
sumes the data concerning the pygmies 
in Johnston’s The Uganda Protectorate 
(London, 1902) and discusses the gen- 
eral subject. 

Schweinfurth (G.) Kiesel-Artefacte in 
der diluvialen Schotter-Terrasse und auf 
den Plateau-Hohen von Theben. (Verb, 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 293- 
308. ) After a general introduction, the 
author describes, with 3 plates contain- 
ing 24 figures, flint scrapers, etc., from 
the diluvial boulder-terraces of Thebes, 
now in the Museum fiir Volkerkunde, 
Berlin. Schweinfurth notes, on the one 
hand, “ the paleolithic internationalism” 
of Egypt, and, on the other, its “neo- 
lithic singularity.” 

Staudinger (P. ) Ueber einige afrika- 
nische Gegenstande. ( Ibid., 247-248.) 
Brief notes on photographs of the house 
of the king of Ashanti and his throne- 
procession, some copper and bronze ob- 
jects from Ashanti, tin-sticks from the 
Benue country (the natives melt and 
work tin), beliefs about spirits and the 
after-life of the Ga or Akra people ad- 
joining Togoland (the fetish-town is in 
the sea), etc. 

Einiges iiber Millefiori-Glas. (Ibid., 

248-252. ) The author, who has studied 
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the origin of old African beads, thinks 
the so-called agri is not a real millefiori 
product. 

Stoll (O. ) Zur Frage der Benin- Alter- 
tiimer. (Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 
1902, XV, 161-166. ) Cites from early 
writers, particularly Joao de Barros, evi- 
dence of culture relations of the Benin 
peoples with higher civilizations. The 
question of the location of the kingdom 
of Ogane is discussed. The problem of 
the Benin antiquities is yet to be solved. 

Trager (P. ) Die “weisse Negerin” 
Amanua und ihre angebhche Schwester. 
(Verb. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
492-493. ) Brief note, with 2 hgures, 
on the “white negress” Amanua, said 
to be from Accra — a normal negro of 
some 25 years of age, with the exception 
of her pale white skin. 

ASIA 

Anthony (R.) Silex tailWs provenantde 
I’ile de Yeso. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, V' s.. Ill, 548.) Note on 
fourteen flints from Hakodate, attributed 
to the pre-Aino race of Japan. 

Azoulay (L.) Les livres israelites illus- 
tr^s. (Ibid., 643-644.) Note on two 
Hebrew books printed at Leghorn and 
Vienna, relating to the Passover and 
containing numerous engravings dating 
from the Middle Ages — a violation or 
neglect of the second commandment. 

Bloch ( A. ) De la race qui pr^ceda les 
Semites en Chaldee et en Susiane. ( Ibid., 
666-682. ) Resumes data as to pre- 
Semitic inhabitants of Chaldea and Susi- 
ana. Author concludes that these were 
a black race, neither negro nor negrito, 
originating from the south. 

Burchardt ( H. ) Reiseskizzen aus dem 

Yemen. (Z. d. Ges. f. Erdk. zu Berlin, 
1902, 593-610.) This travel-sketch, 
with map and 1 1 figures, contains notes 
on the city of Sanaa and its people. 

Capital! (L. ) fitude sur P exposition de 
la delegation en Perse, sous la direction 
de M. de Morgan. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v« s., in, 604-608.) 
Gives, with 6 figures, an account of the 
Morgan collection from Susa in the 
Champs Elysees. See also page 609. 

Casanowicz (I. M. ) The collection of 
Oriental antiquities at the U. S. National 


Museum. (Joum. Amer. Orient. Soc., 
1902, XXIII, 44-47.) Brief notes 
on Assyro-Babylonian and Egyptian 
monuments, relics, etc., historical speci- 
mens, ceremonial objects of six religions 
(but particularly modem Jewish), 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, Graeco-Ro- 
man, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Shintoism. 
There are also a Korean sorcerer’s out- 
fit and a set of amulets. 

Excavations of the ruins of Babylon. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1903, ii, i- 
15.) Resumes, with 2 figures, the re- 
port of the Koldewey expedition of the 
German Oriental Society. 

Gamault ( P. ) Sur le sens de la circon- 
gision des levres dans la bible. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® s., HI, 
536. ) Discusses the meaning of the Bibli- 
cal term “uncircumcised lips.” These 
w'ords have a mystic sense and, contrary 
to Dr Chervin, have nothing to do with 
stammering. 

Huxley ( H. M. ) Syrian songs, proverbs, 
and stories ; collected, translated and 
annotated. (J. Amer. Orient. Soc., 
1902, 175-288.) This valuable paper, 
the result of the author’s labors in the 
summer of 1900 in the Beirflt country, 
contains vernacular text in Arabic char- 
acters, transliteration in Roman, and 
English rendering of wedding songs 
( 1-24), funeral songs (25-47), proverbs 
(48-96), and stories (97-116). A few 
explanatory notes are appended and 
pages 178—189 are occupied by a bibliog- 
raphy of “ all books and articles of impor- 
tance to the student of modem Arabic. ’ ’ 
Mr Huxley has made a decided contri- 
bution to the literature of the Arabic 
vernacular. 

ten Kate ( H. ) Anthropologisches und 
Verwandtes aus Japan. ( Int. Cbl. f. 
Anthr., Stettin, 1902, VII, 259-265, 
321-329.) Treats of Baelz’s theories on 
Japanese race-elements ( to his chief 
types and middle-type ten Kate would 
add two others, both “American Indian” 
in many characteristics), metis (these 
are more Caucasoid than Japanese) ; 
giants, dwarfs, cripples, albinos (all 
rare) ; the “Japanese knee” (retrover- 
sion constant) ; crooked legs (due to 
sitting) ; platycnemia (rare) ; tibio- 
femoral index; vital lung-capacity (not 
notably great) ; sense of smell (anosmia 
due to absence of separation of smell and 
breath channels). 
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V. Luschan (F. ) Ueber einige Ergebnisse ; 
der flinften Expedition nach Sendschirli. , 
(Verb. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, j 
379-388. ) Describes the investigation 
in 1894-1902 of the hill of Sendschirli ; 
in the marshy plain of the Kara-Su in I 
northern Syria, and the ruins connected | 
with it. Among the new finds is a 1 
peculiar statue of a god (like the Hadad 1 
statue now in Berlin), dating from the 1 
ninth century, B. c. 

Magnus ( E. ) Ein Besuch am Hofe von 
Korea. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXll, 158-161.) Describes, with 
pictures of king and crown-prince, a visit 
to the Korean court at Seoul. 

Muller (F. W. K. ) Reise nach Ost- 
Asien. (Verb. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 252-253.) Gives facsimiles, with 
translations, of Chinese official letters in 
Chinese and Manchu. 

Nicole (P.) Le dieu Jahve. (Bull. Soc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v« s., ill, 573- 
581. ) Resumes data as to the character 
of the Hebrew Jahve and his worship. 
Author considers him to represent “a 
fusion of totems of different primitive 
tribes.” His ascendancy was largely 
due to the prophets. 

Paasonen (H. ) Ueber die turkischen 
Lehnworter im Ostjakischen. (Finn.- 
Ugr. Forsch., Helsingfors, 1902, ll, 81- 
138.) Comparative study of 144 loan- 
words from Turkish in the Ostiak lan- 
guage and its dialects, with introduction 
on phonology. A considerable number of 
these are “culture terms”— hunting and 
fishing, domestic animals, trade and in- 
dustry, household arrangements and ap- 
purtenances, food and clothing, terms of 
relationship, political and social ideas, 
art, mythology and religion. 

Rosier ( E. ) Ueber archaologische Forsch- 
ungen und Ausgrabungen in Transkau- 
kasien, unternommen fur die kaiserlich 
russische Archaologische Commission im 
Jahre 1900. (V'^erh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1902, 137-191, 221-245.) 

Treats, with 264 text-figures, of thearche- 
ological investigations of the Russian 
Royal Commission in 1900 in Transcau- 
casia. The Helenendorf graves. Nos. 
30-52, and their contents are described ; 
also the excavations of Metschetli, Mt 
Kasna-Tapa, the prehistoric graves of 
the Kara and Maly Parget kurgans in 


the Saruschad district, the excavations 
at the fortress of Alexandropol, the rock- 
inscriptions at Kanlidscha, etc. 

Stevens { H. V. ) Die Schopfungssage der 
Orang Temia auf der Halbinsel MaDka. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, Lxxxiii, 47- 
49. ) Detailed account of creation-myth 
— translated from author’s MS. by H. 
VV. Williams. Naing the earth-burrow- 
ing and Sam-mor the above-ground spirit 
through their contentions are the cause 
of things as they now are. The seven 
first human beings were made by Sam- 
mor from leaves and were therefore mor- 
tal. The ancestors of the T6mia are, 
however, a man and a woman made 
otherwise — the mother had three sons 
and three daughters at the first birth. 

Namengebung und Heiral bei den 

Orang Temia auf der Halbinsel Malaka. 
(Ibid., 253-257.) Detailed account of 
name-giving and marriage among one of 
the forest tribes of the Malay peninsula, 
edited by H. Stonner after the author’s 
death. The TSmIa man has two names. 
The medicine-men have charge of the 
ceremonies. There are seven classes of 
shamans. The head-band of tree-bark is 
important for the bride. 

Toldt (K.) Ueber einen Hadhrami- und 
einen Sokotrl-Mann. (Sitzgb. d. anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1902, 55-56.) Descrip- 
tions of an Arab from Hadhramftt and 
a Sokotran who were exhibited to the 
society July I, 1902, by Dr Toldt on 
his return from travel. The one is pro- 
nouncedly Semitic in type, the other has 
a marked negroid intermixture. The 
arms of the Sokotran are very long. 
The cephalic index of the Hadhrami is 
81.52. 

de Djfalvy (C. ) Iconographie et anthro- 
pologie irano indienne. (L’ Anthro- 
pologic, Paris, 1902, xai, 713-734-) 
In this concluding section the author 
resumes the investigations and opinions 
of Dalton, Risley, Crooke, Nesfield, etc., 
on the physical type of the modem Hin- 
dus. The ethnic history of India differs 
from that of Iran, the former being as 
propitious to dolichocephaly as the latter 
has been to brachycephaly. The pure 
Aiyan type had already disappeared be- 
fore the contact of India with the Occi- 
dent. Early India had a white, yellow, 
and dark population, all more or less 
mixed. 
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Wake (C. S. ) The peopling of Asia and 
America compared. (Am. Antiq., 

Chicago, 1903, XXV, 101-107.) Geo- 
graphical conditions, population, and art 
resemblances of southeastern Asia and 
Central America are briefly discussed. 
Favors Asiatic influence. 

Wilson (L. ) Franzosiche Ausgrabungen 
in Susa. (Globus, Bmschwg., 1902, 

Lxxxii, 295. ) Resumes Deiisle’s article. 

INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 

Archambault (M. ) Nouvelles recherches 
sur les megalithes neocaledoniens. ( L’ 
Anthropologie, Paris, 1902, xiii, 689- 
712.) Describes, with 19 figures, the 
sculptured and hieroglyphic stones of 
Bourail, Houailon-Poro, Koua-M6re 
(group of the “Hundred Stones”), 
Canala, Dothio, Thio-Kouenthio, etc., 
in New Caledonia. The author believes 
that these petroglyphs antedate the pres- 
ent negroid inhabitants. Comparisons 
with inscribed stones in Peru, Brittany, 
and Celtic Britain are suggested. The 
number of such monuments in New 
Caledonia is surprisingly large and many 
more remain to be discovered. 

V. Buelow (W. ) Das Fischereirecht der 
Eingeborenen von Deutsch- Samoa. 
(Globus, Bmschwg., 1902, lxxxii, 319- 
320. ) Discusses briefly the fishery-laws 
of the Samoan natives. The lagoon is 
the fishing ground to which these regu- 
lations refer. All beyond the reef, “to 
the ends of the world,” is free. These 
laws are very old and have remained in 
force until the present day. 

Chamberlain ( A. F. ) Philippine studies, 
VII. Place-names derived from plant- 
names. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, 
XXV, 108-111.) Lists, with etymolo- 
gies, forty-five place-names, in various 
parts of the Philippines, derived from 
names of trees, plants, and fruits. 

Dempwolf {Dr) Medicinische Anschau- 
ungen der Tami-Insulaner. (Verb. d. 
Bed. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 333-336.) 
Treats of anatomical terms, healing 
methods (magic and conjuration chiefly), 
and sex-life. Katen, “internal organs,” 
appears in many names of diseases and 
emotional states. For “free love” and 
“adultery” there are special terms, 
kangdamo, kangdiioi,s\gn\{y\n^ “pleas- 
ure man, ” “ pleasure woman. ’ ’ Peder- 
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asty occurs only in children’s games and 
Lesbianism in the obscene puberty dances 
of maidens. Forms of the coitus are 
noted. In matters of “magic” heal- 
ing, whites are not conjurable since they 
“drink too much and cool off their 
souls.” 

Diels (L. ) Reisen in West-Australien. 
(Z. d. Ges. f. Erdk. zu Berlin, 1902, 
797-813. ) This sketch of travel in 1901 
contains (pages 812-813) some notes 
on the aborigines. The author remarks 
that a Spanish mission has been the 
most successful with them. The half- 
civilized make a better impression on the 
observer than the “ wild ” Australians. 

Erdweg (M. J. ) Die Bewohner der Insel 
Tumleo, Berlinhafen, Deutsch-Neu- 
Guinea. (Mitt. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 
1902, XXXII, 274-310, 317-399.) This 
valuable monograph by a missionary, 
with 126 figures, treats of : Topography ; 
physical characteristics of natives ; woo- 
ing and marriage ; birth and education ; 
disease medicine, “magic” healing 
(text of several formul®); death and its 
ceremonials (etiquette table is given); re- 
ligious ideas ( the female pdrdk spirits are 
not friendly to women) ; festivals ; dances 
(texts of five dance songs); clothing and 
ornament ; weapons ; fishing and its im- 
plements ; agriculture ; food and its prep- 
aration (sago-charms); house utensils, 
implements, etc.; pottery (woman mak- 
ers, men sellers); houses and house- 
building ; boats and boat building ; art ; 
social organization — village, district, 
family; property relations (small child 
has private property); name-giving (list 
of boys’, girls’, and adults’ names); time- 
reckoning and astronomy ; statistics in 
detail (census of 1900 gave 294 natives, 
of whom 153 were male). 

Garnier (J. ) Vocabulaire des indigenes 
de I’Australie occidentale. (Bull. Soc. 
Neuchat. de G6ogr., Neuchatel, 1902-3, 
XIV, 247—251.) Lists of some 140 words 
in the dialects of Hope Bay and Cool- 
gardie in West Australia. 

Graebner (F.) Holztrorameln des Ramu- 
distriktes auf Neu-Guinea. (Globus, 
Bmschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 299-305.) 
Describes, with 18 figures and a distribu- 
tion map for Melanesia, the wooden 
drums of Ramu in New Guinea, their 
ornamentation, etc. The Ramu drums 
appear to have been borrowed from Taui, 
in the Admiralty group, different types 
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representing different Taui styles, with 
some local modifications. 

V. Hoev'ell (G. W. W. C. ) Werphotu 
(boomerang)? op Zuid-Celebes. (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1902, xv, 
201-202. ) Brief note, with figure, on 
what appear to be boomerangs from 
Pangkadjene in southern Celebes. 

Howitt (Mary E. B.) Some native 
legends from Central Australia. ( Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 403—417.) 
English texts of eight legends, with 
notes, from the collection of the Rev. 
O. Seibert, now being prepared for pub- 
cation. Among the things accounted for 
by these legends are, killing by “ point- 
ing the bone,” moon-spots, why there 
are no lizards where the kulva grows, 
origin of cane-grass. 

Huguenin(P.) Raiatea la sacree. (Bull. 
Neuchat. de G^ogr., Neuchatel, 1902- 
3, XIV, S-246. ) This monograph, with 
34 plates, many of them colored, several 
maps, and 63 figures, treats of all 
aspects of Tahiti and the Tahitians : 
Geography, topography, natural history, 
population (origin, race, physiological, 
pathological, sociological characters, 
psychic life), the family, death and 
funeral rites, ideas of future life, social 
life (domestic and international), his- 
tory, the Tahitian language, tales and 
legends, folk-songs, etc. The author is 
ex-director of the Raiatea schools. The 
figures of the census of 1897 show that 
the population of Tahiti and Moorea is 
on the increase, being considerably more 
than in 1848. The “ fire-walk ” is dis- 
cussed on pages 141-155 with the words 
of the “sorcerer” Tupua in Tahitian. 
The section on language occupies pages 
207-226, and the native text of Psalm 
XXIII and several Polynesian versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer are recorded. The 
texts of several legends and songs (with 
music) are also given. 

Javanischer Prinz von Djokjakarta. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1902, 327, 329.) Por- 
trait after v. Pedersen of a Javanese 
prince, with note of explanation. 

Kohlbrugge ( J. H. F. ) imd Jasper (Hr. ) 
Grissee auf Java, ein Centrum einheim- 
ischer Industrie. (Int. Archiv. f. 
Ethnogr., Leiden, 1902, xv, 203-207.) 
Extracts, with two plates, from recent 
accounts by these authors of the native 
industries of Grissee in the district of 


Surabaja, Java — copper and brass uten- 
sils, implements, etc., rattan-mats, etc. 

Mathews ( R. H. ) The aboriginal lan- 
guages of Victoria. (J. & Proc. R. S. 
of K. S. W., Sydney, 1902, xxxvi, 71- 
106. ) Brief grammatical sketches of the 
Tyattyalla of Lakes Werringen and 
Albacuttya with the Tyapwurru and 
Wuddyawurru dialects ; the Thaguwurru 
of the Goulbum, Campaspe, and Ovens 
river country, with the Woiwurru dia- 
lect ; the Brabirrawulung of Eastern 
Victoria from Tarw'in river to Cape 
Howe and northward back to the Alps. 
Pages 96-106 are occupied by vocabu- 
laries of 325 words in Tyattyalla and 
Brabirrawulung, taken down by the 
author in the camps of the natives. Mr 
Mathews points out that some of the 
stories recorded by R. B. Smyth, in his 
Aborigines of Vicloria, are in “a mere 
ungrammatical jargon.” 

Languages of some native tribes of 

Queensland, New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. (Ibid., 159-190. ) Grammatical 
sketches of nine aboriginal languages. 
Yualea and Pikumbil of Queensland ; 
Kawambarai, Wongaibon, KumQ, Tyake 
(Mystic language), and Dyirringaft of N. 
S. Wales ; Yotayota and Bureba of 
Victoria. This mass of new material is 
further evidence of the zeal and accom- 
plishments of the author. A most valu- 
able item is the list of words in the Tyake 
or “ secret language used only by the 
menatthe initiation ceremonies.” Voca- 
bularies of Kumu (200 words) and of 
\ualeaiand Yota-yota (365 words) are 
appended. 

The Thoorga language. (Proc. & 

Tr. R. Geogr. Soc. Austral., Queensl., 
1901, XVII, 49 ~ 73 -) Besides a gramma- 
tical sketch of Thoorga and a vocabulary 
f^ 7 - 73 ) this paper contains also (63-67) 
an account of the Yookumbill language. 
On pages 61-63 ®re given text and 
music of several songs used during the 
initiation ceremonies — “the first songs 
of the aborigines of this part of N. S. 
Wales set to music.” 

Mayet (L. ) Une brochette de machoires 
humaines. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, v* s.. Ill, 600. ) Brief de- 
scription, with figure, of a string of hu- 
man jaw bones from the Fly river. New 
Guinea. Evidence of cannibalism. 

Sarasin (P. h. F. ) Weitere Reisen in 
Celebes. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
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Lxxxiii, 45-47.) Extracts from letters 
describing trip from Palu to Paloppo. 
Notes on the Kulawi of Turaja stock, 
the To-Psada, etc. Head-hunting and 
a sort of “reduced” cannibalism pre- 
vail in Leboni, Lindu, etc. 

Sierich (O. ) Samoanische Marchen. 
(Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1902, 
XV, 167-200.) Nos. vi-xv of Samoan 
tales, native and German versions, with 
some explanatory notes. Among the 
things attempted to be explained are the 
new way of counting, origin of fish- 
hooks, why owls eat mice. 

Smiley (C. W. ) The Tahiti fire-walk. 
(Mind, N. Y., 1903, XI, 338-345.) Dis- 
cusses Professor Langley’s account of 
Papa-Ita’s performances, with the opinion 
that his fire-safe feet acquired that qual- 
ity “by practice in concentrating the 
mind.” A number of “fire-miracles” 
from religious literature are cited. 

Weule{K. ) Zwergvolkerin New Guinea? 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, Lx.xxii, 247- 
253.) Discusses, with 3 figures (na- 
tives of the country on the middle Ramu), 
the question of the occurrence of dwarf- 
peoples in New Guinea, and their rela- 
tion to the small Indonesian races. The 
author considers their existence proved 
and inclines to the theory that a negrito 
population once extended over all the 
Indonesian-Papuan area. 

Zondervan ( H. ) Die Erweiterung unserer 
Kenntnisse von Niederlandisch Neu- 
Guinea. (Ibid., 1903, lxxxiii, 11-14.) 
Sketch of exploration-progress in Dutch 
New Guinea. Contains some notes on 
the aborigines — Tugere tribes, Arfu of 
the hinterland of little Geelvink bay. 
“Tugere” is said, like “ Papua,” to be 
a nickname. 

AMERICA 

Blake (W. W. ) The National Museum 
of Mexico. ( Rec. of Past, Washington, 
1902, II, 16-26.) Brief notes, with 7 
figures, on the Aztec calendar stone, the 
statue from Teotihuacan, the statue of 
Coatlicue, the sacrificial stone of Tizoc, 
the statue of Kinich-Kakmo, the colossal 
head of Yopico Calmecac, the Palemk6 
cross, terracotta, metal and lapidary 
specimens, the stone tiger, musical in- 
struments, Indian paintings, etc. 

Boas (F. ) Die Eskimo des Baffinlandes 
und der Hudson-bai. (Globus, Brn- 


schwg., 1902, Lxxxil, 263-270. ) Re- 
sumes, with 25 figures, the data in Dr 
F. Boas’ monograph in Bull. Ayner, 
Mus. A'al. Hist., 1901, xv, pt. i. 

Brown ( C. E. ) The stone spud. ( Am. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1903, xxv, 93-101.) 
Reprinted from The Wisconsin Archeolo- 
gist. Noticed in American Atithropolo- 
gist, 1903, N. S., V, 165. 

Chamberlain (A. F. ) Algonkian w’ords 
in American English. (J. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, Boston, 1902, XV, 240-267. ) 
Lists alphabetically (with etymological 
and historical discussions) 132 words of 
Algonkian origin now or formerly in use 
in American English. Some of these, 
like caribou, caucus, vioose, tfiugTuiivip, 
Tammany, opossum, raccoon, xuig 7 uam, 
moccasin, skunk, squash, squaw, tobog- 
gan, tomahawk, woodchuck, etc., are 
well known ; others less so. Some, like 
totem and manito, belong to the vocab- 
ulary of science. Many are names of 
animals, plants, etc. 

Dorsey (G. A. ) Wichita tales. I. Origin. 
(Ibid., 215-239. ) Detailed English 
version of the origin-legend of the 
Wichita of Oklahoma, obtained in April, 
1902. Treats of creation of men and 
women, ball-play, origin of day and 
night, deluge-legend, restoration of earth, 
Wichita and Pawnee, Apaches and Os- 
ages, migrations, settlement, dance and 
vision, etc. 

Fishberg(M.) The Jews as immigrants 
— from a medical standpoint. (N. Y. 
Med. J., 1903, Lxxvn, 594-596.) Pro- 
tests against the arraignment of the 
Jewish immigrants as diseased and physi- 
cally inferior. 

Koch (T. ) Die Apiaka-Indianer, Rio 
Tapajos, Mato-Grosso. (Verb. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 350-579.) Histori- 
cal sketch and ethnographic notes (350- 
359) with 6 figures of types, and vocab- 
ulary (parts of body, objects of nature, 
individual, family, etc. , ethnographic 
objects, plants, animals, numerals, i-io, 
20, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, verbs 
and phrases). The Apiaka present “a 
remarkable mixture of culture and primi- 
tiveness.” A large number of the 
Apiaka retreated to the Rio Sao Manoel 
to escape the whites. 

Lehmann-Nitsche (R. ) Noch einiges zu 
den verstiimmelten peruanischen Thon- 
figuren und ein Amputationstumpf an 
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eineni Gefa-^e aus Alt-Peiu. (Ibid., 341- 
343 ) In this article, with 2 figures, the 
author concludes that the pre-Columbian 
clay-figure discussed repre-sents an ampu- 
tation of the right leg (a beggar). The 
vase is in the Merou collection. 


^Veitere Angaben iiber die altpata- 

gonischen Schadel aus dem Museum zu 
La Plata. (Ibid., 343-350.) After in- 
troductory remarks, some notes on fun- ' 
eral and burial customs of the Moluche, j 
Taluhet, and Dinihet Indians, and a dis- j 
cussion of the etymology of Tehuelche, ! 
the author concludes that the skulls in 
question, which come from the Rio Ne- ' 
gro, belong to one of the Puelche tribes. | 

Lejeal (L.) L’archeologie americaine et | 
les etudes americaines en France. (Rev. j 
Int. de I’Enseignm., Paris, 1903, XLV, [ 
215-233.) Introductory lecture on Lou- 
bat foundation. Resumes French studies ' 
of ancient American cultures. Notes 
the former existence of a “greater ' 
Peru. ’ ’ j 

Lyman (W. D. ) The painted rocks of ■ 
Lake Chelan. (Proc. Amer. Ant. Soc., ' 
AVorcester, 1902-3, xv, 259-261. ) Brief 
accounts of pictographs, in red pigment, , 
of men, tents, deer, and wild goats, on ' 
the granite walls of Lake Chelan in the 
Cascade mountains, in central Washing- 
ton. The author thinks that they were 
made “ by some race prior to the In- 
dians and prior to the change of the 
level in the lake.” Some of them have 
been destroyed through being used as 
targets by white men. 


Maler (T.) Vukatekische P'or>chungen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, Lxxxii, 
197-230. ) This study, dedicated to the 
International Congre-Ss of Aniericani'>ts 
and illustrated with 22 figures, treats 
of the ruins and other archeological 
remains of Chacbolai, Chacmultun, Ich- 
pich, Xcalurakin, Malerxlabpak, Xcavil 
de Vaxche, Yaxche-Xlabpak, Xculoc, 
Chunhuhub, Almuchil, Xkalupococh, 
Itsimte, Tantah, Vakal-ChOc, XIabpak 
de Santa Rosa, Dsehkabtun, Dsibiltun. 

McLaughlin (A. J.) The American’s 
distrust of the immigrant. ( Pop. Sci. 
Mo., N. Y., 1902, 1.X11, 230-236.) 
Statistical and general study. Oppe^si- 
tion to immigrants at birth of Con«,titu- 
tion, in 1812, in 1S30, in the early 
fifties ( Know-nothing movement ), reac- 
tion and lessening of anti-foreign feeling, 


! 


re-birth of late-yeais of distrust, are 
noted. Suggested remedies are dis- 
cussed. Physically the Syrian immi- 
grant appears to be the worst off, the 
Slav the best. The German, the Irish- 
man, and the Scandinavian, who make 
good citizens, are no longer feared. 

Mochi (A.) I popoli della Uaupe le a 
fainiglia etnica ^^ira^ha. (Arch. p. 1 ’ 
Antr., Firenze, 1902, xxxii, 437-541,) 
This first part of a valuable monograph, 
with small map (after Colini) and 23 
figures, treats of the peoples of the 
river L'aupe of southern Colombia ( Ara- 
wak, Miranha, Carib, and mixed stocks) 
and of the Miranha tribes in particular. 
Names and geographical distribution, 
somatic characters, mutilations, orna- 
ments and clothing, settlements (neither 
strictly sedentary nor nomadic), houses 
and house-life, utensils and implements, 
hunting and fishing, food and its prepara- 
tion (mandioca, etc.), stone axes and 
other instruments (lithic industry is on 
the decline), trade and commerce, hospi- 
tality, war and weapons (bow and arrow, 
spear, shield, etc.), slavery. The Mi- 
ranhi stock of Mochi is partly the same 
as the Betoya of Brinton. 

Wordenskiold (E. ) Resa in granstrak- 
terna mellan Bolivia och Argentina. 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1902, xxii, 437- 
464. ) This account of travels in the 
Bolivia- Argentina frontier regions, wdth 
17 figures, contains notes on the Puna 
and Chiriguano Indians, the Chorotes, 
Pachamama altars, the cave-drawings 
of Quatchichocana, etc. The cave- 
pictures are reproduced on page 451 and 
on page 458 is an Indian drawing a bow. 

Ueber pracolumbische Salzgewdn- 

nung in Puna de Jujuy. (Verb. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 337-341.) De- 
scribes, with 7 figures and a table of 
dimensions, twenty-five stone axes, which 
from their form, weight, and way of oc- 
currence, seem to have been used for 
breaking up salt. Salt is still mined by 
the Omaguaca Indians of this region. 
The axes are thought to be pre-Colum- 
bian, 

Peet (S. D. ) The relics of the Mississippi 
valley. (Ibid., 117-136.) General ac- 
count with illustrations. 

Peterson (C. A.) The Clayton stone axe. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1901, ll, 
27-28.) Describes, with figure, a stone 
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axe found fourteen feet below the sur- 
face near Clayton, Mo., in September, 
1902. The author thinks its discovery 
proves that “the native American in 
this vicinity had reached the neolithic 
period ot culture prior to the deposition 
of the loess formation in the central 
Mississippi valley.” 

Preuss (K. T. ) Das Reliefbild einer 
mexikanischen Todes-Gottheit im Konigl. 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde zu Berlin. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
445-467. ) Detailed discussion, with 
14 figures, of a relief-picture of a god 
of death belonging to the Uhde col- ! 
lection from the high plateau of Mexico, I 
now in the Museum at Berlin, and the 
relation of the divinity represented to 
others in the Aztec pantheon. 

de Rialle (G. ) De I’age de la pierre au 
Chili. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, v®s., in, 644-648.) Discusses 
the pierced stones, called in Araucanian 
catanciinj, and the theories as to their 
use, — they were probably used, as Darwin 
suggested, as weights for digging-sticks. 

Sapper ( K. ) Mittelamerikanische Wafien * 
im modernen Gebrauche. (Globus, ; 
Brnschwg., ^ 1903, LXXXIII, 53-63.) ! 
Discusses, with some 50 figures, the bows 1 
and arrows and allied weapons still in | 
use among the Indians of Central 1 
America and parts of Mexico, — Seri, ! 
Yaqui, Lacandon, Lenca, Mosquito, 
Sumo, Guatuso, Jicaque, Chiripo, Bribri, 
Paya, etc., — and compares them with 
the figures of weapons in the old Mexican 
Mss. Form, ornament, technique, rela- 
tion to bow, are considered, and tables 
of lengths, weights, and location of center 
of gravity given. Feathering char- 
acterizes the north. Great differences 
exist in the points. 

Schmidt ( — . ) Reiseskizzen aus Matto- 
Grosso, Brasilien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXll, 347-349. ) Brief account 
of a 7 'ancheria and its life. 

Schott ( G. ) Beobachtungen und Studien in 
den Revolutionsgebieten von Domingo, 
Haiti und Venezuela wahrend einer im 
Friihjahr 1902 untemommenen Reise. 
(Ibid., 1903, LXXXIII, 69-71, 85-92.) 
This travel-sketch, with 9 figures, con- 
tains some items of ethnographic interest. 
The little revolution in Domingo was a 
comedy, that in Haiti a tragicomedy. 
More than fifty-five percent of the pop- 
ulation of Venezuela is of mixed race. 


Sievers (W. ) Das Gebiet zwischen dem 
Ucayali und dem Pachitea-Pichis, Ost- 
Peni. (Ibid., 73-78.) Resume of Fr. 
Sala’s Exploracion de los Rios PichiSy 
Pachitea y Alto Ucayali y de la Region 
del Gran Pajonal (Lima, 1897). Con- 
tains some notes on the Kachibo, Konibo, 
Chipivo, and Kampa Indians. The last 
paint themselves red. The Chipivo 
women are more painted than the men. 
The arrows of the Kachibo are not feath- 
ered. 

Spitzka (E. A.) Contributions to the 
encephalic anatomy of the races. First 
paper: — Three Eskimo brains, from 
Smith sound. (Amer. J. Anat., Balti- 
more, 1902, II, 25-71,) Detailed ac- 
count, with 20 figures, of the brains 
of two adults (man and wife) and a girl 
of twelve years. The brain weights were, 
respectively, 1470, 1375 (est. ), and 1227 
gr., — the Eskimo brain seems on the av- 
erage heavier than the European, and to 
be of a highly developed type. Pages 
68-71 contain a bibliography of the sur- 
face morphology of the cerebral hemis- 
phere in the various human races. 

Thayer -(A. E.) A study of the deaths 
occurring in Xew York city on the 
opposite sides of twenty streets during 
the year 1S95. (N. Y. Med. J., 1903, 

Lxxvii, 137-142.) Interesting statis- 
tical investigation showing the greater 
mortality to be expected on the north 
side of any street. 

i Vorkolumbische (Das)Portoriko. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, Lxxxii, 292-294, 
308-311.) Reproduces in German, with 
4 figures, the paper of Dr J. Walter 
Fewkes. 

Willoughby (C. C. ) Hats from the 
Nootka Sound region. (Amer. Nat., 
Boston, 1903, xxxvii, 65-68.) Brief 
account, with one plate and two figures, 
of eight hats of cedar bark and grass 
spires from the Indians of Nootka sound. 
They are all of twined weaving and 
double (an exterior and an interior hat). 
The design on all but one is the killer 
whale — the other has a mythical motif. 
The author suggests that the valuable 
ethnological relics in the possession of old 
whalers and their families be acquired 
by or deposited in some museum of 
standing. These hats, now in the Pea- 
body Museum, are of great value and 
interest. 
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A Crow Monument to Shame. — A short distance off both sides of 
the main road from East Pryor to the sub-agency of the Crow reservation 
at Pryor, Montana, are three monuments, each composed of boulders of 
various sizes and arranged in outline on the ground in the form of a 
human being, as shown in figure 9. The largest of these monuments is 

near the right side of the road ; 
it has the appearance of being 
much the oldest in construction, 
as the boulders are partly em- 
bedded in the earth. To the 
left of the road, a short distance 
from the largest monument, are 
the two others, each about the 
size of a human figure and ap- 
parently of recent construction. 
Near each of the monuments is 
a heap of boulders. It was 
learned that there are similar 
monuments on the Crow re- 
servation and that each was 
constructed by men, assisted by 
their male friends, to commemorate the infidelity of their respective 
wives and to perpetuate the shame of the latter. The custom is an 
ancient one, but none of the Crows seem to know when or how it 
originated. 

When a Crow has positive proof that his wife has been untrue, he 
usually invites several of his friends to meet him at a designated place, 
and at an appointed time of the day or night, for the purpose of admin- 
istering punishment to his wife by each having forcible intimacy with her. 
To prevent interference on the part of the woman’s relations or friends, 
the invitees are pledged to secrecy, and should any attempt be made on 
the part of the woman’s adherents to rescue her, it is met with over- 
powering resistance by the husband and his followers. 

The guilty wife is usually induced under some pretext to accompany 
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Fig. 9. — Outline monument of the Crows. 
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her husband to the place where his friends are in waiting. When she 
sees them she naturally realizes what is about to happen and tries to 
escape, but she is seized, gagged, and forced to submit. When the hus- 
band thinks sufficient punishment has been meted out to the woman, she 
is allowed to go, but not back to her husband’s tipi, for he henceforth 
disowns her. 

From one informant I learned that after the woman had gone, the 
men marked with three stones the spot on which the punishment took 
place, and that when others saw these stones and understood their mean- 
ing, they arranged others to complete the outline of a human figure. 
From another source it was ascertained that the three stones represented 
the number of men who had participated in the punishment of the 
woman, and that each stone in the adjacent heaps of boulders previously 
spoken of represented a spectator of the affair. The monuments are 
renewed and kept intact as long as resentment is cherished toward the 
woman by her husband and his friends, who promptly replace the stones 
should the wife’s friends or relations disturb or throw them away. 

Occasionally, when the woman’s relations or friends learn of the 
intention of her husband to inflict punishment, they appease his wounded 
honor by making him valuable gifts, should they be in a position to 
do so ; but, after receiving punishment of this nature, a woman remains 
disgraced until she remarries, when the affair is hushed and she is no 
longer publicly reminded of it. 

It is reported that death sometimes results from the ordeal to which 
an unfaithful Crow wife has been forced to submit, yet notwithstanding 
the gravity of the offense and the severity of its punishment, immorality 
prevails among both young and old of the tribe. g q Simms 

The Kato Porno not Pomo. — The Kato Porno, or Cahto Indians, 
live in Long and Cahto valleys in Mendocino county, California, on the 
south fork of Eel river. They were first mentioned by McKee (Senate 
Ex. Doc. 4, 32d Cong., Special Session, p. 148) in a rather indefinite 
manner as occupying ‘ ‘ the second large valley upon the waters of Eel 
river.” The language is mentioned as differing somewhat from that 
spoken on Russian river. Stephen Powers, who visited them in 1877, 
speaks of them as knowing several languages, but gives a vocabulary, pur- 
porting to have been collected from them, which is clearly Pomo. Since 
that time they have been classed with the Pomo. 

While working with the Wailaki at Round Valley, California, in 
October, 1901, I met several Indians from Cahto. I discovered that 
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they understood and spoke Wailaki. They informed me that their lan- 
guage differed but little from that language. Not long after, Mr S. A. 
Barrett, a student in the University of California, visited Cahto and col- 
lected a vocabulary which he at once recognized as not Pomo. After 
seeing this vocabulary I visited them in June, 1902, and satisfied myself 
that they are Athapascan, differing but little in language from the Wailaki. 

P. E. Goddard. 

Dr Fewkes’ West Indian Researches. — Dr J. Walter Fewkes 
has lately returned from the West Indies after a season of successful ex- 
ploration in the interest of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the 
National Museum, bringing many prehistoric objects and valuable data in 
the form of notes, drawings, and photographs. The collection gathered 
in Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, numbering over a thousand speci- 
mens, is one of the largest that has been brought to the United States 
from the West Indies for many years. This addition to the famous 
Latimer collection, which experts regard as second to none, makes the 
present collection of Porto Rican prehistoric objects in the National Mu- 
seum unrivaled. 

Dr Fewkes added many specimens to his collection by purchase, but 
found others through excavation in caves and in prehistoric cemeteries. 
In Santo Domingo he purchased the Archbishop’s collection, numbering 
about one hundred and ten specimens and containing many unique objects. 
Among these are about twenty pestle-shaped stones with handles finely 
wrought in grotesque animal and human forms. A new and significant type 
of mammiform image, represented by several specimens of rare workman- 
ship, occurs among the stone idols, and there are also several well-polished 
mortuary masks and faces. The stone amulets are remarkably fine, but 
the carved shell and bone images excel all in artistic workmanship. One 
of the latter is a polished rib of the manati or sea-cow, one end of which 
is fashioned to represent a kneeling figure, the limbs of which are excel- 
lently modeled. This object is probably one of the “sticks” used in 
prehistoric times to aid vomiting as a preliminary purification in Antillean 
ceremonies. 

Although the early Antillean people were expert potters and adept in 
relief decoration, none of our museums adequately illustrate West Indian 
ceramics. Several fine specimens of prehistoric Santo Dominican pottery, 
of various forms, occur in the newly-acquired collection, including a can- 
teen with decorated lateral extensions resembling mammae — a type 
hitherto unknown from the West Indies. Among the stone objects are 
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three fine hatchets (with blade and handle both of stone); a finely pol- 
ished ceremonial celt, ornamented in relief on one side with the face and 
arms of a human figure, and many other significant specimens. 

The part of the collection obtained in Porto Rico, numbering over 
eight hundred specimens, contains many examples of the typical prehis- 
toric objects from the island, some of which differ in significant ways from 
those hitherto known. There are several good specimens of the proble- 
matical stone rings — now very rare — popularly called ‘ ‘ horse-collars, ’ ’ a 
number of mammiform stone idols of unusual form, varying in size from a 
marble to a foot in length, and decorated stone masks and stone faces, 
probably once attached to staves and used in mortuary dances. The 
peculiar petaloid stone celts vary in form, size, and material, and number 
several hundred. The Porto Rican collection is particularly rich in frag- 
ments of pottery, consisting of simple and decorated handles of bowls, 
clay images of animals which once formed the relief ornamentation of the 
same, incised sherds, and ornamented margins of vases, bowls, and platters. 

Although the Porto Rican, unlike the Dominican, part of the collec- 
tion contains no object of a wholly different type from those already 
known, the value of the component specimens is greatly enhanced by the 
light thrown on their meaning from information obtained by excavations 
carried on by Dr Fewkes in different parts of the island. With an in- 
sight into aboriginal customs thus obtained, combined with historical re- 
search, he will be able to interpret the meaning of well-known objects 
which has been considered problematical. 

In the mountain districts within ten miles of a Porto Rican town 
called Utuado, Dr Fewkes heard of over twenty artificial structures 
called by the natives juegos de bola, or ball courts. These structures, 
often known by the more expressive term “ Indian corrals,” appear to be 
the only prehistoric aboriginal attempts at buildings which survive. They 
consist of rectangular, level enclosures, slightly sunken below the sur- 
rounding plain, varying in size from a few hundred feet to as many yards. 
As the name “corral” would imply, they are surrounded by aligned 
stone slabs, one or more of which are cut into massive idols or decorated 
with rude pictographs. Excavations were made in one of these structures 
near Utuado in order to determine their character, and good evidence 
was found that one, at least, of their uses was the celebration of those 
mortuary dances, well known to students of early Spanish writings like 
those of Oviedo, as areitos. Just outside these enclosures Dr Fewkes dis- 
covered artificial mounds which excavations revealed to be prehistoric 
Porto Rican cemeteries, a discovery of prime importance, as localities 
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where the aborigines deposited their dead had never before been definitely 
determined. In one of these mortuary mounds he found many skeletons 
surrounded by mortuary offerings, and brought back to Washington two 
comparatively good skulls which are believed to be the only prehistoric 
Porto Rican crania in our museums. Similar osteological material, in- 
cluding several skulls, was likewise found in caves, but these latter places 
of burial appear to be more modem than the mounds near the dance 
enclosures. 

The floor of a typical cave, the walls of which bore “ Carib ” picto- 
graphs, was also explored for the purpose of obtaining information regard- 
ing prehistoric cave occupancy in Porto Rico. While it was developed 
that the individual cave e.xamined, although prehistoric and occupied for 
a long time, was resorted to by people of the same culture as those who 
used the mortuary dance places, this occupancy was of no great antiquity. 
The culture of the earliest and the latest occupants of this cave was found 
to be practically identical. Trenches ten feet deep dug across the en- 
trance to the cave, where the debris caused by human presence was most 
extensive, showed no material difference in the character of the pottery 
and stone objects found near the original floor of the cave and those on 
the surface of the debris. Considerable attention was given to the study 
of Porto Rican pictography, which is abundant in caves and on boulders 
along the larger rivers. 

Dr Fewkes’ studies will be treated in special papers, and the general 
results, including an account of the more striking objects collected, will 
shortly be published in a preliminary account of the explorations. 

A Japanese Fire-walk. — The wife of a prominent American naval 
officer recently sojourning in Japan, writes to her family the following 
description of a Japanese fire-walk which was witnessed by her at Tokio 
in September last. Her interesting narrative of this most interesting 
rite reminds one of a similar ceremony witnessed by Mr S. P. Langley 
on the Island of Tahiti, in the summer of 1901, an account of which 
appears in the Smithsonian Report for the year named. 

“ When we left the T ’s we went to a temple in the Kanda 

quarter of the city, where there was to be a fire-walking — a Shinto cere- 
mony which is not very ancient, nor originally Japanese, but brought 
here from India by Shinto priests. We were given seats on a porch or 
verandah of the temple that looked into a small court. In the midst of 
the court was a bed of charcoal some six yards long, about two yards wide, 
and some two feet deep or thick. On top of the coal were a quantity of 
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straw bags in which coal is carried here ; the straw was as long and wide 
and much deeper than the charcoal. We waited some time while 
prayers and chantings went on in the temple and processions of priests in 
gorgeous robes passed through the corridor behind where we were sitting. 
Then some attendants went into the court, which was crowded with spec- 
tators, roped off at a safe distance from the pile of coal, and swept all 
around the pyre until the earth looked as clean as a floor — not a Jap- 
anese floor, for nothing is so clean as that. 

“The attendants were in white cotton garments (with bare arms, legs, 
chests, and heads), and, baldric -wise, a yellow twisted cotton scarf, look- 
ing almost like a rope. They brought a number of bundles of papers, 
which we were told were prayers, and threw them upon the pyre, then 
lighted the straw which immediately flamed and roared and crackled and 
sparked until we were uncomfortably warm where we sat. By this time 
it was past six o’clock and nearly dark; the court was lighted by large 
paper lanterns, the great fire, and a full moon which shown into it. 

‘ ‘ Presently the straw burned down and the whole mass of coal was 
thoroughly ignited ; then the attendants came with long bamboos and 
beat the fire until no sparks flew, and fanned it with great white fans on 
long bamboos. Then they swept clean all the ground where ashes or 
bits of coal had fallen, and fanned the fire till it glowed all through the 
pile. Then a number of priests came without their splendid robes, 
dressed in loose trousers to the knee, and a short tunic, leaving arms and 
chests also bare. The whole costume was of white cotton. They walked 
around the fire, striking sparks with flint-and -steel, and carrying trays 
full of salt. Afterward mats were spread at each end of the fire and the 
salt was poured out on them ; then followed more prayers and more fan- 
ning of the fire. An English woman sitting near me said, ‘ Ah, of 
course they will never go into that ; one could not expect it ! Ah, no ; 
they’re timid; of course they’re timid; naturally they are; any one 
would be. You will see that they will not. — Gracious! ’ (with a loud 
scream) ‘he’s going in ; he’s gone ! ’ And he certainly had. 

‘ ‘ Bare footed, having rubbed his feet a second in the salt, one priest 
walked calmly down the middle of the fire ; another followed, and an- 
other, and another, I do not know how many. One, G said, 

‘ strolled ’ through the eighteen feet of red-hot coals with no apparent 
discomfort, though we were holding up fans to keep the heat from our 
faces and eyes. We watched them for some time, and then a number of 
the people, who were looking on, followed the priests, — one a woman 
with a baby on her back ; several little boys went leaping across, while 
two modest, refined looking little girls walked calmly through. 
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“ The Shintoists claim that, having been perfectly purified by their 
prayers and ceremonies, no evil has any power over them. Fire they 
regard as the very spirit of evil ; so twice a year, I believe, they go 
through this fire-walking as a kind of ‘ outward and visible sign of in- 
ward spiritual grace. ’ It was very wonderful and interesting, and having 
seen the whole thing from the beginning, we all came away entirely 
bewildered. ’ ’ 

Monosyllabic Languages. — The so-called “monosyllabic” and 
tonal languages of eastern Asia, of which Chinese is the most important 
representative, have been considered by many authorities to exemplify 
“ degeneration ” in speech, being the attritional or worn-down forms of 
a much more highly organized linguistic system. The more reasonable 
view that this family of languages constitutes rather one of the great 
primal groups of human speech has been reenforced of recent years. In 
a paper on the Lolos and other more or less primitive and semicivilized 
tribes of western China, read at the 1902 meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, A. Henry, from a comparison of the language of the Lolos, Miao- 
tze, etc., and Chinese, expresses the opinion that the languages in ques- 
tion “form a distinct primal group and are not the result of linguistic 
degradation.” These languages are extremely important from an evolu- 
tional point of view. A. F. C. 

Ostiaks. — According to K. F. Karjalainen {Anz. d. Finn.-Ugr. 
Forsch., 77, 1902) the Ostiaks of Tobolsk, Surgut, Beresov, and 
Narym numbered in 1890 some 18,000 souls. Far from disappearing, 
this primitive people has increased about six percent during the last fifty 
years. There are distinguished seven dialects of Ostiak — Irtysh, Kon- 
dinsk, Berezov, Obdorsk, Surgut, Vach, and Upper Ob, the last being 
spoken by the fewest people, some 1500; the Obdorsk by the most, 
some 3500. 

Native Languages of Victoria. — All the languages of the native tribes 
of eastern Victoria, although differing widely in vocabulary, are the same 
in grammatical structure as the Thurrawal tongue described by me in an 
article to the Royal Society of New South Wales in 1901.* The nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, etc. , can be inflected for number 
and person, as illustrated in the article cited. There are a singular, a 
dual, and a plural number, with a double form of the first person of the 
latter two one i ncluding, and the other excluding, the party spoken to. 

i“The Thurrawal, Gundungurra and Dharruk Languages,” >«''«. Roy. Soc. N. 
S. Wales, vol. xxxv, pp. 127-160. 
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These remarks apply equally to the languages of that portion of Vic- 
toria situated to the west of longitude r45°, with the addition of a trial 
number in all the parts of speech subject to inflection. The trial num- 
ber, as existing in the native languages of Victoria, is different in char- 
acter to that observed in some of the South Sea islands. For example, 
in Aneit)aim, in the New Hebrides, the terminations of the dual, trial, 
and plural are independent, and differ from each other in form, as fol- 
lows : We (dual inclusive), akaijan ; we (trial inclusive), akataij ; we 
(plural inclusive) akaija} 

But among the Victorian tribes the trial number is formed by adding 
another termination to that of the plural. For example, in the Tyattyalla, 
Tyapwurru, and Wuddyawurra languages, the ending kuUik is added to 
the termination of the suffix of the plural ; thus : we (plural inclusive), 
yurwengurrak ; we (trial yurwenguT^akkullik, and so on. In 

the Thaguwurru and kindred tongues, the term baiap is substituted for 
kullik, but it is employed in precisely the same way. 

Indications of a trial number were noticed by the late Mr Francis 
Tuckfield* in the pronouns of the Woddowro (Wuddyawurra) tribe, but 
its general application to the other parts of speech has not hitherto been 
reported. 

For the purpose of illustrating the Victorian trial I will briefly intro- 
duce the conjugation of the present tense of the verb yungga, to throw, 
in the singular, dual, trial, and plural : 

Yunggan, 

Yunggar, 

Yungga. 

Yungganguly 
Yunggangtilloy 
Yungga’muly 
Yu nggabuUa . 

Yu ngga ngukulliky 
Yunggandakktilliky 
Yunggawatkuliiky 
Yungganaty kullik. 

Yilnggangu, 

Yunggandak^ 

Ytinggawatf 
Yungganaty. 


f 1st Person, 
Singular 1 2d “ 
(3d “ 


I throw, 

Thou throwest. 
He throws, 


Dual 


Trial 


Plural 


„ (We (mcl. ) throw, 

1st Person, , 

t We (excl.) throw, 

I “ You throw, 

I “ They throw, 

„ f We (incl.) throw, 

1st Person, S , 

IWe (excl.) throw. 


2d 

3<1 


You throw. 
They throw. 


_ f We (incl.) throw, 

1st Person, | / . > 


2d 

Lsd 


e ( excl. ) throw. 
You throw. 

They throw. 


X Report Austr. Assoc. Adv. Science, vol. IV, p. 714. 
^ Ibid., vol. VII, pp. 842, 853. 
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The above table shows that the suffixes of the dual and the plural are 
distinct, but the term kuUik is superadded to the termination of the plural 
to form the trial. 

The Tyattyalla numerals are : one, kaiup ; two, bulety. The numerals 
of the Thaguwurru are : one, kopthun ; two, bulabil. 

R. H. Mathews. 

Australian Ethnology. — In a pamphlet of 37 pages published at 
Roebourne, Western Australia, 1901, Mr John G. Withnell describes 
“ The Customs and Traditions of the Aboriginal Natives of Northwestern 
Australia, ’ ’ — particularly those of the Pilbarra district. The object of 
the author, who has had more than twenty years’ experience among the 
aborigines treated, is a laudable one, for “since the discovery of gold 
and the consequent influx of population, the natives cannot carry out 
their traditions as they used to do : most of the young men, being in 
the employment of the whites, prefer to imitate them, caring little or 
nothing for their elders’ teachings. So it is merely a matter of time 
when they will become extinct.” The topics treated are their belief, 
“ tarlow ” (cairns for the increase of animals), infancy, personal adorn- 
ment, marriage laws, the procuring of food, amusements (under which 
is included “rock carvings”), battle, and death. After a youth has 
been circumcized he is “ not allowed to eat emu or turkey until he has 
been speared or the elders, considering him a man, invite him to eat 
with them. Young damsels are also prohibited from eating emu and 
turkey until they attain the age of twenty-one or become mothers.” 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from the author, price one 
shilling. 

Angrand Prize. — The French Journal officiel of April 5, according to 
r Anthropologie for March-April, announces that the prize for American 
history and archeology, founded at the Bibliotheque National at Paris 
by M. Leon Angrand, has been awarded for the second time by an inter- 
national jury. This quinquennial prize of 5000 francs has this year been 
granted Dr Rene Verneau, assistant in anthropology in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, for his work Les Anciens Patagons, published 
through the generosity of Prince Albert of Monaco. The volume is re- 
garded as an excellent exposition of the collections accumulated at the 
Museum of Natural History and at the Trocadero during recent years. 
Dr Carl Lumholtz was given honorable mention in recognition of his 
researches among the tribes of the Sierra Madre of Mexico, notably the 
Huicholes and the Tarahumares. 
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The Philippine Government, by act of November n, 1902, author- 
ized the Exposition Board for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to 
establish in the city of Manila a permanent museum for the Philippines. 
The Exposition Board has also taken measures to organize a permanent 
Academy of Sciences. Information can be furnished by Gustavo Neider- 
lein, 384 Calle Grab Solano, San Miguel, City of Manila. 

Copper Age. — In a pamphlet, L' age de cuivre (Louvain, 1902, 35 
pages), reprinted from the Revue des Questions Scientifiques for July, 
1902, the Marquis de Nadaillac sums up the evidence in favor of the ex- 
istence of an “ age ” of copper anterior to that of bronze. The “ cop- 
per age” is most clearly marked in the New World, and pages 19-3S 
are taken up with American data. Among the opponents of the idea of 
a “copper age” are Evans, Lubbock, Boyd-Dawkins, Mortillet, et al. 
The author thinks that, in most parts of the globe and among most 
peoples, copper as a useful metal came before bronze. It may have 
been also the first metal so employed. Nadaillac notes that the view that 
gold was the first metal to be used by man, set forth for about the first 
time by Foumet in his L' influence du mineur sur le progres de la civilisa- 
tion, published in 1861, has been recently advocated by M. Reinach. 

A. F. C. 

Modem Neanderthaloid. — At the meeting of the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society on July 19, 1902, Herr Dr v. Hansemann exhibited pho- 
tographs and an X-ray picture of a Hungarian (23 years of age), whose 
skull “ exhibits a certain likeness to the Neanderthal and Spy crania and 
to that of the Pithecanthropus” {Verh., p. 293). These resemblances 
lie in the marked development of the supraorbital ridges and the frontal 
sinuses, the flat of the head, and protuberance close behind bregma. A 
fuller account is promised later of these Neanderthaloidisms. 

A. F. C. 

Painted Rune-stones. — The theory that many of the Scandinavian 
rune-stones were originally painted receives confirmation from the dis- 
covery, in the summer of 1900, beneath the floor of the church at Gadre 
(island of Gotland), of seven rune-stones, three of which still contained 
traces of red coloring matter. A. F. C. 

Aboriginal Copper. — Mr Clarence B. Moore, 1321 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has prepared a reply to Mr Joseph D. McGuire’s 
closing remarks in the Copper symposium in the last issue of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist and will be glad to send it free to any one interested 
in the subject. 
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Prof. C. V. Hartman, whose work on the antiquities of Costa Rica 
was recently published by the Royal Geographical Society of Swxden, 
and who several months ago accepted service in the Carnegie Museum as 
a curator of archeology and ethnology, is at present in Costa Rica in the 
interest of the museum, says Science. The Carnegie Museum has obtained 
by purchase from Senor Don Pedro Maria Velasco the extensive collec- 
tion of Costa Rica antiquities at present on deposit in the Museum of 
Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr \V. J. Holland, the 
director of the Carnegie Museum, announces that it is not his intention, 
however, to remove the collection from the temporary custodianship of 
the museum in Philadelphia until a later date. 

The Societe d’Anthropologie of Paris has recently lost by death 
two of its most distinguished members. Dr Victor Laborde, who died 
April 6th, aged 72 years, was editor of La Tribune Medicale ; in 1890 
he inaugurated a course in anthropologic biology in the School of Bi- 
ology, and in the following year was elected president of the Soci6te 
d’Anthropologie. Elie Massenat, who died March i6th, aged 72 years, 
as a result of exposure while conducting excavations at Eyzies, had been 
an enthusiastic student of cave deposits since 1863, when he began ex- 
cavations in the grotto at Puy de Lacan, later exploring those of Pouzet 
at Terrasson (Dordogne), at Laugerie-Haute, Laugerie-Basse, and else- 
where. 

Mr Harlan I. Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
is at North Yakima, Washington, where he has begun an investigation 
of the archeology of that part of the valley of Columbia river east of the 
Dalles and south of the British Columbia boundary. This work is a con- 
tinuation of his general reconnoissance of the Northwest, and it is ex- 
pected that the present research will occupy four or five months. 

The Russian Geographical Society has awarded the large gold 
medals of its section of ethnography to Prof. V. A. Zhukovsky for his 
work on folklore in Persia, and to V. N. Perets for ethnological work. 

M. Salomon Reinach, the distinguished French archeologist, was 
made an officer of the Legion d’Honneur on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial of I’Ecole de Rome. 

The Stockholm Society of Anthropology and Geography has 
awarded its Vega medal to Professor von Richthofen of Berlin. 

The death of Dr H. Schurtz, assistant in ethnography in the 
museum at Bremen, has been announced. 
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MAP OF NORTHERN JALISCO AND SOUTHERN ZACATECAS, SHOWING LOCATION OF 
RUINS AND AUTHOR’S JOURNEY 

(ttJ Rmns. — State boundaries. Author’s journey.) 
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THE REGION OF THE ANCIENT “ CHICHIMECS,” WITH 
NOTES ON THE TEPECANOS AND THE RUIN 
OF LA QUEMADA, MEXICO' 

By ales HRDLICKA 
Introduction 

The great mountainous region of northern Mexico that bore 
originally, with the Spanish, the name of Nueva Galicia and of 
which, somewhat subsequently, a large part was included in the 
Provincia de San Francisco de Zacatecas, is to this day an almost 
unknown country to anthropology. This region extends from the 
valley of Nochistlan in the east to the sierra of the Guachichiles or 
Huicholes in the west, and from the Rio Grande or Santiago in the 
south to the Tepehuane country in the north ; that is, from a line 
about half a degree east of longitude 103° to a little west of longitude 
104°, and approximately between 21° and 23° of latitude. The 
territory comprises the northern part of the present Mexican state of 
Jalisco, southern Zacatecas, and the western point of AguasCalientes. 

To the early Spaniards this was preeminently the country of bar- 
bar os, caribes, mekkos, and chichiniecos, among whom were distin- 
guished mainly the “ Cazcanes,” “ Teules-Chichimecos, ” “Tepeca- 
nos,” amd “Zacatecos.” * The term “ Chichimec,” whatever may have 

■ Published by permission of the American Museum of Natural History. Photo- 
graphic illustrations from negatives by the author, now the property of the Museum. 

* See Orozco y Berra, Geografia de las Lenguas, map and text ; Mota Padilla, 
Hist, de la Conquista de la Nueva Galicia ; Arlegui, Cronica de San Francisco de Za- 
catecas ; H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. I ; Icazbalceta, 
Coleccion de Documentos, t. II ; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. VII, lib. ii, cap. xii ; Tor- 
quemada, Monarquia Indiana, t. I, p. 8l et seq. ; and other historians. 
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been its meaning originally, or in the valley of Mexico, was here 
applied as a term of derision, or rather as a communal surname, ex- 
pressing very much the same sentiment as barbaros, to all the tribes 
indiscriminately and without any expressed intention of connecting 
them ethnically with the Chichimecs of Anahuac or even with each 
other. 

Judging from the number of warriors met by the Spaniards in 
this section, it is evident, even if an allowance be made for possible 
exaggeration, that it must have been well peopled ; but there is 
only limited knowledge of the actual settlements. The best known 
of these were apparently Nochistlan and Teul ; other larger towns 
occasionally referred to' are Juchipila and Colotlan. La Quemada 
is mentioned, but already as a ruin. All that is recorded of other 
settlements is that they were situated generally on steep and barely 
accessible elevations. 

As to any possible remains of these settlements, or of the na- 
tives who built them, nothing is known. The great La Quemada 
alone has been visited and described by several archeologists.^ 
Lumholtz, on his journey to the Huichols, touched the northwest- 
ern comer of this territory, but did not make any explorations or col- 
lections. Miss Britton, an American lady interested in an amateur 
way in Mexican archeology, visited, a few years ago, Totatiche, 
Teul, Juchipila, and Nochistlan, but thus far has published nothing 
on her observations. 

The work on which I shall here report was largely unplanned 
and incidental. My presence in Mexico was in the interest of 
physical anthropology, and even in all the exploration and excava- 
tion that I finally undertook, the principal motive of my search 
was the physical remains of the prehistoric people. If I gathered 
anything more, it was for its intimate association with the skeletons 
and to save it from destruction, or, what is but little better, dis- 
persion. In the more remote parts of Mexico, such as I speak of, 
nothing is saved. This is the home of the periodical treasure hunter, 
who, as soon as the dry season sets in and affords him leisure, goes 
to dig for money, buried during revolutions, wherever there is a cave 

• Mota Padilla, op. cit., p. 55. 

^ Principally Berghes, Tarayre, Nebel, and Batre;.. 
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or a ruin. That is usually the last of the human remmns of what- 
ever nature that the cave or ruin contained, most of them being 
broken on the spot and the rest sold to the first comer or given to 
some friend or to children. Under these conditions Mexico itself 
should be grateful to those who at no small risk at times save here 
and there the relics of its past cultures. 

The notes here published are a part of the results of three ex- 
peditions, from the last of which I returned at the close of 1902. 
The expense of the first of these journeys was borne by the American 
Museum of Natural History ; the second by Dr Frederic E. Hyde, 
Jr., and the last by Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, of New York, the whole 
work being under the general supervision of Prof. F. W. Putnam. 

It was on a journey from Mezquitic to the remnant of the Tepe- 
cano Indians, in the valley of the Rio de Bolanos, northern Jalisco, 
after having visited the Huichols early in May, 1 898, that I learned 
of certain ruins in the neighborhood and made the first explorations. 
In the early half of 1902 I extended these researches southward 
through the valley mentioned, and in the latter part of that year 
pursued them farther southward and eastward to Zacatecas. My 
journeys are indicated on the accompanying map (plate xxxvii). 

The present notes are given not so much as a record of results 
as an incentive to further investigation in the region ; and they 
are made to follow, without regard to chronology, the route of 
travel. The descriptions of the archeological objects recovered and 
of the skeletons, as well as the detailed observations in physical 
anthropology, are reserved for future publication. 

THE VALLEY OF THE RIO DE BOLANOS 

The valley of the Bolanos is a deep barranca, in places several 
miles broad, situated between two parts of the sierra. It begins 
practically at Fresnillo, but more definitely a little above Mezquitic,^ 
and extends in a south -southwesterly to a nearly southerly direction to 
and beyond Askeltan, the seat of the Tepecanos. The whole valley 

^Originally San Juan Bautista de Mezquitic (see Mota Padilla, p. 354 ; also Arlegui), 
today a town of about 2500 inhabitants, situated in the northern expanded portion of the 
valley of the Rio de Bolanos, three days’ horseback journey, or a little over too miles, 
from Fresnillo or from Zacatecas. 
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is traversed by the stream from which it takes its name and which 
was largely influential in its formation. Above Mezquitic, and 
again some distance below Nostic,^ the valley is more or less “ filled 
up ” with secondary elevations and mesas, among which the river of 
Bolanos and its tributaries run in often narrow gorges with here 
and there high, steep to nearly perpendicular walls. The greatest 
width of the valley at its base may exceed eight miles (a little 
south of Mezquitic); in other places, as at the hot springs, it is 
but a narrow canon. Geologically the whole region is granitic 
and volcanic. The river is mostly shallow and offers no obstacles 
to travel during the dry period, but becomes quite impassable at 
the height of the rainy season. The population south of Nostic 
to Askeltan is insignificant, and with the one exception to be men- 
tioned later, is wholly mixed or Mexican. No Indians except the 
Tepecanos are now settled in the valley ; but occasionally one 
here meets traveling Huichols and even Coras. The valley is the 
westernmost of four (Nochistlan, Juchipila, Tlaltenango, and Bolanos) 
extensive and nearly equally deep, parallel depressions, that run, 
separated by high mountain ridges or narrow plateaus, from north 
to south through the region under consideration. 

Indian Occupants North of Askeltan 

In the Mezquitic part of the valley there are some rather vague 
traditions among the whites in regard to Indians who occupied the 
district “ a long time ago.” There are other and more definite 
traditions of occupancy of parts of the valley more recently by the 
Huichols. I was shown caves near Mezquitic with remnants of rude 
stone habitations, where it is said these Indians have dwelt, and I 
have found figures of deer on stones looking very much like those 
made by the Huichols of today. As the mountain range of this 
tribe forms one of the western boundaries of the valley, the fact that 
there were at some time some Huichol settlements in the valley 
itself is quite possible. 

In Nostic there still lives a single pure -blood Indian (Macias) 
who is a remnant of those who occupied the pueblo during the first 

1 A small but old village (“ Nastic ” in Mota Padilla, p. 354) about four and a half 
miles south of Merquitic, on the Rio de Bolanos. 
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half of the nineteenth century. This man, who is about seventy 
years of age, informed me that during his childhood the natives in 
Nostic were still numerous, but were annihilated by epidemics and 
during a revolution. They spoke the “ lengua Mexicana,” which is 
the Nahua (a fact confirmed to me independently by the Tepeca- 
nos) ; this makes it probable that they were the progeny not of 
the original people of the pueblo, but of the introduced fronterizos 
or Tlaxcaltecos. 

Ancient Ruins in the Valley of the Rio de Bolanos 

Remains of Indian occupancy, such as stone implements, shell 
ornaments, pottery, etc., are found throughout the valley of the 
Bolanos ; but there are also a number of more or less large and 
well-defined settlements which will repay further study. 

Mesiias. — The first ruins of any extent occur southeast of the 
town of Mezquitic, and are situated about half-way between this 
and Nostic, on a part of a smaller irregular plain or terrace at about 
the middle of the eastern slope of the sierra of Monte Escobedo. 
The terrace is over a mile in width, and where the ruins are situated 
it is riven by a number of deep, narrow gorges. These gorges 
converge from all directions into a common canon, which, in the 
form of an ellipse, completely surrounds an oblong, central eleva- 
tion, the top of which is diamond-shaped. The result of the for- 
mation is a number of converging points of land with the isolated 
part in the middle. During the rainy season this central part is 
completely surrounded with water, and is then actually an island. 

The surfaces of all the points, as well as that of the central 
part, are level, and show in most places only the bare bed-rock ; 
but in a few spots there is a thin layer of black soil. The sides 
of the points, as well as those of the central part, are steep, and 
most of them can be scaled only with difficulty. From a yard to 
several yards from the top the rock on some of the points is per- 
pendicular, and this feature is very pronounced about the entire 
central portion.* 

The central mesa measures two hundred paces in length and 
forty in maximum width ; and it, as well as the various points, is 

^ Such cliff formation is quite common about mesas or table-mountains in Mexico. 
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covered with ruins. The place bears no name, but from its char- 
acter it will be referred to as the Mesitas.* 

The more important ruins are found on the middle portion. 
There were apparently habitations as well as other large structures 
on this portion, and there was also a conical mound of moderate size. 
The remains invariably consist of low, square or oblong founda- 
tions, built of quadrangular stones, of moderately large dwellings. 
Most of the dwellings were somewhat larger than are the average 
huts of the Huichols today. 

The foundations are quite regular in form. They consist of one, 
two, or exceptionally of three superimposed layers of flat, quad- 
rangular stones, varying from a foot and a half to more than three 
feet in length, from a foot to two feet in width, and from two to 
four inches in thickness.^ The stones were apparently carefully 
selected, so as to form a fairly compact and regular wall. Some of 
the stones seen were nicely hewn or rubbed into the desired shape. 
No cement or mud mortar now remains in the joints of the masonry. 

The main body of the house must have been of wood or reeds, 
as there are but very few loose stones about to account for the 
superstructure ; however, I have never found a trace of wood on 
or in the ground about the foundations, which absence probably 
speaks for the age of the ruins. According to all indications the 
wooden parts of the dwellings were placed but superficially, and in 
time were completely washed away or destroyed by other agencies. 
No fireplaces are visible, these also probably having been washed 
away. The foundations of the houses are in some places almost 
entirely exposed, re.sting on the bed-rock; in others they are 
nearly covered with accumulated earth. The entire group of ruins 
bears indication of having been abandoned in the far past, and of 
having been disturbed but very little since, except by the elements. 
There are no traces today of ancient cultivation of the soil in the 
neighborhood. 

Potsherds and pieces of obsidian were found scattered in all the 
ruins, but were not very numerous. The potsherds collected ^ are 

^ Mesa, ‘table,’ ‘table-land’; mesita, a small mesa. 

* Specimens 30-10661, 10662, to68i, in the American Museum of Natural History. 

’These, as well as the majority of the specimens mentioned in this paper, are depos- 
ited in the American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
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mostly thick, crude, and unpolished, but some are decorated with 
incisions or painted red on one surface. Besides these, however, 
there were found fragments of thinner and finer pottery, nicely 
colored on one or both sides, generally in red or brownish, and in 
most instances polished. 

The central mesita is exceedingly difficult to scale, and it has 
probably been visited but very few times since it was originally 
abandoned. The place was apparently fortified, for there still 
exist accumulations of stones, well adapted to defensive purposes, 
along the edges and particularly about the single possible ap- 
proach, toward the northeast. A number of the structures here 
were much larger than the ordinary dwellings, and two or three 
of them were situated on a slight artificial elevation. The founda- 
tions of all these larger houses are like those previously mentioned, 
quadrangular and very regular, but there are more hewn stones 
found in them than in the foundations of the dwellings proper. 
.A,!! the large buildings and the mound are situated on the north- 
eastern three-fifths of the mesita. 

Examination of the surface and slight excavation in the ruins 
and mound resulted in finding two large, well-made stone mortars ; 
two slabs of stone with markings ; a small, nicely made stone fetish 
(animal figure) ; a well-chipped white stone arrowpoint ; and many 
potsherds and chips of obsidian. The larger mortar, made of the 
hard trachyte of the region, crumbled to pieces from the effects of 
long exposure, as if made from very soft sandstone. 

The mound was almost wholly made up of stones and proved to 
be a burial mound, containing the remnants of a number of cremated 
human bodies. It was here that the animal figure was discovered. 

A cave was found in the southeastern wall of the central mesita* 
but it contained only a few potsherds. 

Information from all sources was gathered concerning other 
ruins in the valley, and gradually a considerable number of locali- 
ties where some one knew of ruined fincas were recorded. But the 
information was generally meager and not always reliable. Many 
of the localities mentioned were distant as well as difficult of ap- 
proach, but the results of my visits generally proved to be more 
interesting than was expected. 
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Nostic. — La Escondida. — On the mesas to the east of the little 
town of Nostic are some remnants of old habitations. From one of 
these I have seen a very well made, even somewhat artistic, large, 
circular stone that probably served as a pedestal to a statue. In the 
fields about Nostic ancient objects are found quite frequently. To 
the west of Nostic rises a hill called Potrero de Chimulco, or Cerro 
de Chimulco, upon which ruins are found ; and farther in the same 
direction, at the foot of the Sierra Huichol, near the rancho La 
Estancia, is a large, important ruin called La Escondida. In 
this ruin, which was explored only superficially, there are many 
remnants of dwellings similar to those at Mesitas and also larger 
structures and mounds. From this ruin I obtained several objects, 
among which is a fine ceremonial axe ; and from an apparently an- 
cient burial in a nearby cave was e.xcavated a complete skeleton. 

Totoate. — The third ruin, and one that proved to be of much 
archeological interest, lies a little less than three miles south of 
Nostic, on the point of a long, isolated, generally steep-walled but 
not lofty mesa, which for two-thirds of its extent is river-bound. 
The point which projects northward like a A into the expanding part 
of the valley is covered with the ruins of an ancient settlement. 
This is known as Totoate, a name apparently of Nahua origin and 
pertaining to water. This is the only ruin that was explored at all 
thoroughly, and the results were very surprising. 

As at the Mesitas, the southern portion of the point is covered 
with ruins of smaller structures, probably dwellings, while on the 
extremity itself, to the northeast of the body of the ruins, I found a 
group of mounds a rough sketch of which is given in the accom- 
panying illustration (figure 9). 

The ruins consist only of foundations, or bases, and are of the 
same general character as those at Mesitas or La Escondida ; in- 
deed this is true of all those yet to be mentioned in this region. 
Hewn or rubbed, oblong building stones are more numerous at 
Totoate than in the other ruins. The smaller structures, mostly 
of quadrilateral but a few of circular form, are rather close together. 
The surface soil is rich in fragments of thick and crude as well as 
of finer, painted pottery, and in chips of obsidian, chalcedony, and 
other stones. 
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The first noteworthy find in this ruin consisted of a considerable 
number of stone slabs and several portions of the bed-rock (one of 
which measured over six yards square), with peculiar, unusually 
well made and deeply graven petroglyphs. These carvings are all 
executed in a similar manner, and are very different from those 
generally seen farther north. They consist of broad, deep grooves, 
principally curves, and of cup-shaped hollows in the course of the 




— 

F 
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Fig. 9. — ^The mounds of Totoate. (Dotted lines indicate the author’s excavations. ) 

lines. Many of the forms represent a coil or a part of one, others 
a human-like figure with a head-dress or striae radiating from the 
head, and there are still other designs. These carvings, although 
deeply made in hard trachyte, are so greatly weather-worn as in 
some instances to be barely traceable (plate xxxviii and figure 10). 

Owing to limitations of space I shall omit details and restrict my- 
self to the statement that in search for burials I excavated mounds 
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A, B, c, and a part of d (figure 9). Mound a was nearly 200 feet 
in circumference and over 1 1 feet in maximum height. It consisted 
of a thick outer layer of stones (including some broken slabs with 
petroglyphs), beneath which was a large quantity of stones and 
earth, and of a central stone house of seven or eight rooms, a part 
of which was filled with stones and earth and a part with stone- 
covered cremation burials. 

The walls of the house were over seven feet high, well built of 
selected but unhewn flat stones laid in and plastered with adobe 
mortar. This adobe coating (a piece of which is preserved in the 



American Museum) was mostly destroyed ; but the remnants found 
show many small parallel tubes, such as could be produced by 
e.xtended stalks of ::acate} There were small doorways and little 
square niches in the walls, recalling similar structures in the ancient 
pueblos of New Mexico. 

The remnants of cremated bodies were closely packed in three 
of the central rooms, and with them were buried many fine speci- 
mens of pottery, some of which are unique in character (plate xxxix), 
as well as other objects. There were also charred remnants of well- 
woven cloth, large shell trumpets, shell nose-ornaments (plate xli, 
1—6), ornaments of pyrites, amazon-stone pendants, obsidian knives, 

* Apparently exactly similar specimens of mortar have been eported by Guillemin- 
Tarayre from La Quemada ruin. See Archives de la Commission Scientijique du Mex- 

ique, t. Ill, pp. 374-375. Paris, 1869. 
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a fine ceremonial axe with a well-carved human face (plate XL, 3), etc.' 

Mound B, less than half as large as mound a, was composed of 
stones with some earth. Near its floor was an ordinary burial. No 
objects other than the bones were found here and these soon fell to 
pieces. 

Mound c, which was large and flat, was composed of stones 
and earth, and yielded a number of burials of the ordinary type, some 
crude and some fine pottery, a quantity of amazon-stone beads, etc. 

Mound D (uncompleted excavation) was found to be com- 
posed of probably four originally separate structur es, the ruins of 
which have coalesced. Remnants of stone walls and two burials 
were found. 

The cremated bones from mound a, all of which, though in small 
fragments, were preserved, belonged mostly to men, but there were 
also the bones of some women and children. Judging from these 
remnants, over fifty bodies must have been deposited in the three 
rooms. Many of the skulls are remarkable by reason of the thick- 
ness (non-pathological) of the cranial walls. Enough was recon- 
structed of two or three skulls to show their identity with those of 
the ordinary burials, as well as with the skull obtained near La Es- 
condida, and with another later found south of Totoate. They all 
belonged to a subbrachy- to brachy-cephalic people of not very large 
stature (as shown by the remnants of the skeleton) or other pro- 
portions. 

Cerro de Chivo. — Cerro Prieto. — To the west of Totoate, on the 
opposite side of the river, rises a more readily accessible mesa of sim- 
ilar height to the last. It is known as Cerro de Chivo (Goat hill) and 
its point shows numerous remnants of habitations similar to those 
of Totoate and Mesitas. A little farther to the west rises a higher, 
isolated ridge called Cerro Prieto (Dark hill), on which are also 
many remnants of ancient dwellings. 

To the east of the mesa of Totoate lies a shallow valley, and here, 
as well as farther south, in the valley of an arroyo that opens from 
the east, are many low remains of stone habitations and also stone 
ridges that had been employed most probably for some agricultural 
purpose. 

* Almost exactly the samejbrm of stone axe has been found at La Quemada. (See 
Batres’ report, pi. xx. ) 
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Banco de las Casas. — Seven miles south of Totoate, and at the 
base of the southern extremity of the same mesa, is a small, now 
Mexican settlement called Temoaya. A little west of this, on 
the southernmost point of the mesa, is a quite extensive ruin. The 
locality is known in the neighborhood as the “ Banco de las Casas. 

The ruin extends over two terraces of the mesa. It consists 
of many low stone foundations such as those at Totoate ; but on 
the lower and more southerly bank there are remnants of larger 


O 



Fig. II. — The mounds, etc., of the principal portion of the Banco de las Casas ruin. 


structures, a number of mogotes (mounds), a ruin that probably was 
a temple, several very low, small, regularly square mounds, and a 
number of walls and patios (figure 1 1). A brief survey and a little 
digging resulted in the finding of a remnant of a large metate carried 
on the back of an animal figure, probably a turtle ; several larger 
stones with petroglyphs, somewhat similar to those of Totoate ; a 
number of oblong, conical stones without marking, some of which 
stood upright in the ground, apparently as originally planted ; fif- 
teen or .sixteen oblong, nicely worked stone slabs with a large 
angular notch in the middle of one of the longer sides (figure 12);* 

1 These stones were often found in pairs, and if superimposed the notches would 
form a central aperture. 
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two slabs with central circular perforations, and a number of other 
larger worked stones ; a ceremonial, animal-form axe, and a few 
smaller articles. Slight digging was done in one of the conical 
mounds, but nothing was discovered. 

The “temple” was a nearly square structure fifty to sixty feet 
in diameter. The stone walls are still six to ten feet high above the 
ground and on the top nearly six feet thick, built of selected but 
unworked flat stones. No trace of mortar is now visible. The in- 
side of the structure had been intentionally filled with stones. Ap- 
parently the structure was originally a large, low pyramid or base, 
with possibly a wooden superstructure. In the filled area I found 
a large central depression, and near the sides a number of filled, 
crude stone cysts or holes leading downward ; a few fragments of 



Fig. 12. — Stone slab with a large notch, from the Banco de las Casas ruin. (About 

one-sixth natural size. ) 

human bones were recovered from the only one of these which we 
explored somewhat. Later on I came across an almost identical 
cyst in the stone -filled court of the temple of La Quemada. 

Torreon. — Ocota. — Looking directly west from the Banco de las 
Casas ruins, one sees rising a few miles distant from among the 
flatter elevations an isolated, steep, moderately high cone, locally 
known as the Torreon. The hill can be approached only by a cir- 
cuitous road and with considerable difficulty ; but at its base, on the 
Banco de Zapote, as well as on the top, are found ruins of a large 
pueblo. Not very far from here, to the south, is a ranch called 
Ocota. The character of these ruins is the same as that of those 
already described. 

La Pena. — A little south of Temoaya, and on the east side 
of the river, is a steep eminence, called La Pena, which is acces- 
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sible only with difficulty. The somewhat saddle-shaped top of 
this hill was apparently a fortification, and there are also well- 
preserved ruins of structures that probably served for religious 
purposes. 

Mesa del Encanto. — Proceeding southward from La Pena one 
soon reaches a place where the river flows through a narrow canon, 
between high and steep granitic walls that reach a particularly great 
height toward the east. Not far below this point, at the base of the 
eastern wall, is a large spring of hot water containing considerable 
sulphureted hydrogen. In the rocks of the neighborhood, and 
farther southward, are a number of caves, in some of which I came 
across chips of obsidian and other traces of Indian occupancy ; none 
of the caves, however, contains structural remains. 

Below the “ ojo caliente ” the countrj" on both sides of the river 
down to Askeltan contains many more or less isolated mesas, and 
on several of these are found remnants of ancient habitations. In 
at least three of these localities the ruins are of sufficient importance 
to deserve separate mention. One of these locations, known as the 
Mesa del Encanto, is an oblong, entirely isolated piece of tableland, 
generally similar to although larger than the central portion at the 
Mesitas. This tableland, which is known also as the Cerro de 
Vonash, is a part of a larger elevation, called the Mesa de las 
Moras, and is situated a little more than three hours’ horseback 
journey northwest of Askeltan. 

The entire surface of the Mesa del Encanto is covered with the 
well-preserved foundations of stone structures, of the same general 
character — low, square or oblong, or more rarely rounded — as 
those of the ruins previously described. All these are constructed 
of stones more or less worked. There are three larger ruins, two 
mounds, and a sort of broad, long avenue bounded by very large 
slabs standing on edge. A part of the mesita (where at all acces- 
sible) was apparently fortified with stones. 

Borego. In nearly the same latitude, but on a mesa east of 
the river and best reached from the town of Monte Escobedo, lies the 
ruin of a large settlement called Borego (a sheep). I did not visit 
these remains, but according to information from a number of per- 
sons they are essentially identical with all the ruins previously de- 
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scribed, and, like the others, give promise of rich reward for pro- 
longed and careful investigation. 

Cerro de Colotlaii. — The ruin known as the Cerro de Colotlan lies 
only about four miles by circuitous roads north -northeast of Askeltan. 
Although not very large, this seems to be one of themost promis- 
ing ruins of the Totoate group for archeologic exploration. 

The main part of the ruin is situated on a small but steep mesa, 
accessible from but one direction, on the right bank of the Rio de 
Bolahos, which at this point makes a sweeping curve. Several 
stone mounds, one of them particularly large, arranged much like 
those at Totoate, are found at the northwestern base of the mesa. 

The ruins on the flat top of the cerro must have served some 
important religious purpose. On the northwest extremity of the 
hill is a large, square patio or court nearly fifty feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a stone wall (three to eleven feet high), or rather 
ruin, for in some parts of it there very probably were rooms which 
are now filled or covered with building stones. Next to this large 
court, on the southern side, is a smaller one, formed on a low stone 
terrace about two feet in height, ascent to which is facilitated by 
three stone steps. A short distance eastward from this is a large, 
low, flat, quadrilateral mound. One or two other separate parts of 
the ruin are seen a little to the eastward of this mound. Through- 
out are found stone structures and foundations similar to those in 
the Banco de las Casas and in other ruins of the Totoate group. 

In the large court a number of interesting antiquities were 
found. Near the middle of the place, in the ground, lies a large, 
ancient, worked and slightly decorated slab of stone. As its surface 
is still fully exposed and on a level with the surrounding surface of 
the court, there is no doubt that the slab has been used or cared for 
by the Tepecanos in recent times. On approaching the stone I was 
warned by my Tepecano companion not to touch it, and especially 
not to remove it, for “ anybody who should move it,” he said, 
” would die,” i. e., would be punished by the gods. 

Near this slab lay a smaller hewn slab, two others with petro- 
glyphs, two damaged stone idols, and several pieces of similar figures. 
None of these objects seemed to have been used recently, and, 
judging by the weathering, all indicate ancient origin. Some parts 
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of the petroglyphs are now quite indistinct, but enough is left to 
show workmanship generally similar although slightly inferior to 
that at Totoate. On each slab is a distinct coil figure, such as, 
with more or less variation, is common at Totoate. The two idols, 
each almost a foot and a half in height, are each made of a single 
piece of hard stone and consists of a hewn pedestal, a neat, deep 
groove around above this, and a somewhat crude recumbent fig- 
ure 'of a mountain lion on the top. The details of the figurines 
are better than their general form. The mouth is large, while 
somewhat conventionalized teeth are exposed all around. Unfor- 
tunately the head and the mouth of the figures are the parts most 
damaged. The fragments referred to are those of one or two other 
stone lions. It is of interest to note that on the Cerro de la Liona, 
situated a little south of Askeltan and affording an imposing view 
from the Cerro de Colotlan, the Tepecanos (judging from the de- 
scriptions given us) up to this day keep and venerate two appar- 
ently similar lion images of stone. We made a laborious excur- 
sion to obtain or at least to see these figures, but as my inquiries 
about them had alarmed the Tepecanos, we found, on reaching the 
summit of the Cerro de la Liona, only an empty court with traces 
where the idols had stood. 

On the highest part of the eastern wall of the large court, in a 
circular depression of moderate .size, is a small, crude Tepecano 
shrine in which these- Indians still place their chimdlcs or prayer- 
sticks. 

On the extensive, low, flat mound lay a number of nicely hewn 
stone slabs, varying in length up to three feet and of slightly less 
width. Their use is not apparent. 

The Cerro de Colotlan ruin is the most southerly one of the 
Totoate group in the valley of the Rio de Bolahos. A little to the 
south is Askeltan, where there are some recent but apparently 
no ancient ruins. South of Askeltan, to Bolanos, the country is 
very rough, and I could obtain no information of any important 
ancient settlements within it ; however, this region, as well as the 
valley south of Bolahos, seems well worthy of exploration. I 
have heard of ruins and even a graded pyramid near Tule, south 
and a little w-est of Askeltan j and the ruin known as Orcon, to 
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the southeast of Askeltan, is less than a day’s travel from the latter 
pueblo. 

The usual lack of means and time, my unfitness for this class of 
work, and the existing Mexican laws — under which there is no re- 
straint to destruction, but a stem prohibition against taking any- 
thing away, even though purely for the benefit of science — all 
obliged me to make but flying visits where days and weeks of 
arduous labor should profitably be spent. Consequently, I am able 
to give only brief notes instead of such an exhaustive account as 
would, owing to the richness of the field, be of considerable value 
to Mexican archeology. 

Yet even from the little I was able to do it is plain that the 
region through which flows the Rio de Bolanos, between the towns of 
Mezquitic and Bolanos and very probably farther southward, was 
in some forgotten, though probably not very ancient time, the center 
of a considerable population ; and the remnants of the works of this 
people, and especially the objects recovered, speak in many ways of 
a high degree of culture peculiarly its own. If there were any sub- 
sequent " barbaros" here, such as the Spaniards described, they left 
no visible traces. I hope to be able to throw more light on the 
people when my physical studies are completed, as well as by the 
detailed description of the specimens to be published later ; but it 
may be stated here that my further researches tend to identify the 
Totoate group of people with that great population which occupied, 
up to the Spanish conquest, the whole of northern Jalisco and 
southern Zacatecas, of which the great fortress of La Quemada was 
once the northernmost bulwark, facing the country from which de- 
scended the waves of Tepehuane and possibly other invasions. 

I wish here to acknowledge the valuable services rendered me, 
'n connection with all my work in this region, by Don Cruz Vazquez 
del Mercado and by Senores Vicente Medrano and Genaro Santi- 
banez, of Mezquitic, Jalisco. 

THE TEPECANOS 

Previous Knowledge of the Tribe . — ^The Tepecano Indians (plate 
XLii), the remnant of whom lives in northern Jalisco, is one of the least 


am. anth.. n. s., 5—26. 
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known native tribes of Mexico, whether considered historically or 
in the light of present knowledge.' The present causes of this lack 
of knowledge are the smallness of the tribe, the distance of the 
region occupied by it from any considerable white settlement, and 
the very rough character of the country and its approaches. In 
addition to this the Tepecanos are feared by their superstitious 
white neighbors, partly on account of a supposed ferocity and partly 
for their “witchcraft,” which hinders free intercourse and prevents 
the acquisition of much information concerning them. Even from 
their nearest neighbors one learns more imaginary tales and reports 
about the tribe than actual information. 

Historical references to the Tepecanos are very meager. The 
entire region from the river Tololotlan (Rio Grande) in the south 
to the town of Jerez in the north, a territory which in all proba- 
bility embraced the early home of the Tepecanos, was included in 
what is known as the “ conquest of New Galicia.” The initial 
reduction of this province to Spanish power was accomplished in 
1530 by Onate and Chirinos, two of the captains of Nuno de Guz- 
man. The indefinite records of this conquest, which are particu- 
larly poor in allusions to distinct peoples, contain no direct refer- 
ence to the Tepecanos or to their country. 

When the tribe of Tepecanos is mentioned by the earlier writers ^ 
it is considered as a branch of the “ Chichimecan ” family. Thus 
the only reference by Bancroft to this people is found among his 
notes on the “ Chichimecos.” A direct reference to the tribe is 
found in Orozco y Berra.® According to this author (p. 279), 
“The Franciscan friars assure us in their narrations that the 
monasteries which they founded at Colotlan, Nostic, and Chimal- 
titlan were situated in the regions belonging to the family of Teules- 
Chichimecos, who used a special language called Tepecano." And 
again (pp. 284—285) : “ But the same Teules-Chichimecos were sub- 
divided into fractions, with particular idioms. The first family were 

iThe name is probably derived from the Nahua, in which language there are 
several terms from which such a derivation would be possible, as tepetl, ' hill or mountain ’ ; 
aco, ‘above,’ on the top of’ ; iacath, ‘point’ ; and there may be others. The Tepe- 
canos call themselves also Hu-ma-kam or Hu-mat-kam, the meaning of which is close to 
‘ the ones,’ ‘ the people,’ 

Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. t, pp. 617-644 ; direct reference, p. 628. 
See also vol. v, p. 347 et seq ; reference to Herrera. 

3 Geografia de las Lenguas, 1864, pp. 279, 284-2S5. 
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the Cazcanes, who occupied the region above (or from) the Rio 
Grande, and their neighbors were the Tecuexes and the Tepecanos.” ‘ 

Orozco y Berra, usually so well informed, considered the Tepe- 
cano language to be extinct ; but on his map he allots to the tribe 
an extensive territory, much larger than it occupies today or has 
occupied within the memory of its oldest men. 

In 1826 Capt. G. T. Lyon crossed from Zacatecas to Bolanos 
and gave an account of his journey^ without referring to the Tepe- 
canos. 

Of modern students of Mexican ethnology or archeology only 
Lumholtz has approached the Tepecanos ; he came within a day’s 
journey of Askeltan, met a few of the Indians, and collected a few 
words of their language. Dr Nicolas Leori, of the City of Mexico, 
published in 1902, through my incentive, a brief vocabulary of the 
Tepecano language, obtained through a padre from one of the 
nearby Mexican settlements. But the tribe, as well as the whole 
valley of the Rio de Bolanos, is, with the exception of the work 
here referred to, a virgin field for anthropology. 

Present Location. — Today the Tepecanos are confined to the 
pueblo of Askeltan ^ and to not exceeding one hundred and fifty 
square miles of the valley of the Rio de Bolanos and the adjacent 
mountains. The nearest white or other Indian settlements, of any 
moment, to the Tepecano country are Nostic on the north, Sta 
Catarina and San Sebastian (Huichol) on the west, Huilacaltitlan 
(few Tepecanos) and especially Bolanos on the south, Temastian 
(descendants of introduced Tlaxcaltecs), and, farther on, Totatiche 
on the southeast to east. 

Dwellings. — The pueblo of Askeltan consists of about forty 
dwellings, some of which are clustered on a low, rather unattractive 
hill or point, two-thirds of which are surrounded by the river, while 
others are scattered along the river itself. The village contains a 

’ “ Mas los mismos teules chichimecos se subdividian en fracciones, con idiomas par- 
ticulares. La primera familia que se presenta es la de los cazcanes, occupada el terreno 
desde el Rio Grande confinando con los tecuexes y los tepecanos.” 

“ Lyon, Journal, London, 1 828. 

’Nahua azcatl, ‘ants’; tlan, ‘near,’ ‘near-by,’ ‘place of,’ containing many. The 
name appears as Azcatlan in the text and on the map of Jalisco by A. Garcia Cubas in 
his Atlas Metodico para la enscHada de la geograjia de la Republica Mexicana, Mexico, 

•874. 
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small, old, Spanish-built church, and in general has a sort of semi- 
civilized appearance ; this was further enhanced during the latter 
part of 1902 by the Tepecanos permitting a Mexican trader to 
settle in their pueblo for the first time in its history. 

The dwellings of the Indians, where not modified by Spanish 
usages, consist of one or two rather small, low structures, built 
from irregular, unworked stones, with or without mortar. Occa- 
sionally there is in addition a more or less open shed built from 
boughs. The roofs of the houses are gabled or A-shaped, as are 
those of all the more primitive Indian dwellings in Jalisco, Tepic, 
and Zacatecas. The houses consist of a framework of native bam- 
boo covered with zacatc, or grass. A small separate group of such 
structures is usually surrounded by a rude stone enclosure. These 
dwellings are generally quadrangular, and the ruins of some of 
them are quite indistinguishable from the ancient ruins in that 
region. In the vicinity of the church are a few houses of more 
modern construction. 

Dress. — All the male Tepecanos dress in a loose, collarless 
blouse shirt made of the cheap, unbleached but durable Mexican 
muslin ; and in loose pantaloons of the same material, reaching 
below the calves, but often worn rolled up much higher. The 
head is protected by a home-made straw hat, somewhat of the shape 
of the ordinary Mexican sombrero, but smaller ; on the feet the 
men wear simple rawhide sandals. A few of the men have in addi- 
tion nice home-spun belts or pouches. The women wear a rather 
short muslin shirt, and a muslin or calico skirt, but seldom (except 
when visiting or traveling) any head-covering and apparently never 
any sandals. The little children run about nude or in a long shirt ; 
older children dress like the parents. 

The hair of the men is worn trimmed from three to six inches 
in length, while the women wear their hair in braids down the back. 

There is no tattooing, and ordinarily, at least, no painting. Orna- 
ments are now almost wholly restricted to w'omen and girls, and 
consist of cheap rings, earrings, and beads. 

Popiilation. The Tepecanos in the Bolanos valley estimate 
their entire number to exceed three hundred. Askeltan, which is 
their headquarters, could hardly accommodate more than about one 
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hundred and fifty inhabitants. A small Tepecano community some 
years ago emigrated from this neighborhood and now live near the 
Rio Santiago (Rio Grande). 

Occupation ; Food . — The tribe subsists almost entirely by agri- 
culture and on the native fruits, such as the pitaya, tuna, vamu- 
chile, and others. They cultivate maize (which is consumed mainly 
in the form of tortillas, but is also cooked whole), some beans, 
calabashes, and watermelons. For the watermelon they show a 
fondness equal to that of most Indians, and, it may be added, an 
equal disregard for its ripeness before eating. Some of the cactus 
fruits are dried in the sun on stones and preserved in com-husks. 

The Tepecanos raise some sheep, goats, and cattle, and keep 
chickens ; they also hunt and fish a little. A few of the men 
occasionally conduct a little trade or engage in work for others. 
There are no artisans. 

Ancient Money. — In 1 898 I accidentally came across and finally 
obtained a small string of ancient shell beads, or wampum (plate 
XLi, 7), which the owner declared had still a definite exchange 
value, although they were used very rarely on account of their 
scarcity. 

Organization. — The Tepecanos are practically independent. 
They elect from their midst a “ gobemador ” and an “ alcalde,” who 
are nominally subject to the Mexican authorities, but they virtually 
do as they please. There are some indications of a more primitive, 
probably clanship, organization. 

There is no established school, no education ; but several of the 
Tepecanos have learned in the neighboring pueblos more or less of 
reading and writing. 

Religion. — Occasionally a Catholic priest comes to hold a brief 
service in the village church and to baptize or to marry those who 
so desire. The Indians have apparently assimilated some of these 
usages into their own religion, somewhat in the manner that they 
have adopted some Spanish terms into their language ; and so long 
as the visitor keeps within certain bounds he has no difficulty. 
After the padre has departed the Tepecanos resort very largely 
again to their primitive deities and fetishes, which are represented 
by objects of stone or of other material and which are kept carefully 
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hidden in their homes or in caves and sacred spots in the moun- 
tains. I have thoroughly reliable information of two quite large 
crouching lions of stone, with wide mouths showing teeth a stone 
cat- or leopard-like figure ; and a stone snake, decorated with 
chaquira (beads). All these figures and two chaquira-decorated 
skulls are kept somewhere on or near the Cerro de la Liona (Lion 
mountain), a little south of Askeltan, and several times each year 
are brought to an artificial patio (court) on the summit of the high 
mountain and there used in certain dances or ceremonies. It is 
probable that these figures are ancient. I myself have obtained 
from the Tepecanos two probably ancient and one modem, small, 
lithomage figures, one representing the sun, one a chicken fetish, 
and the third a god of war ; also a small stone disk with a hole 
in the center and radiating lines on the surface, probably represent- 
ing the sun. (See plate XLi, 9—12.) The esteem with which the 
Indians regard all the old objects found in the ruins, and even the 
ruins themselves, is remarkable. 

Twice every year, in the latter half of May and in September 
the Tepecanos give qiientas to the “great god” and other 
deities, the sun probably being foremost among them. These offer- 
ings consist of several kinds of sticks, to which are attached loose 
cotton, cotton-yarn “ badges,” feathers or beads, etc., or most often 
several of these objects together. The finished sticks are known 
as chi-md-les, or ki-va-res. The latter term, I was told, is the proper 
Tepecano one, but the former is heard much more often. (Plate xliii.) 

There are two principal varieties of chimdles, namely, those with 
and those without the “ badges.” The differences in the two classes> 
as well as the many individual modifications, are, so far as my in- 
formant could tell, more of an esthetic than of a symbolic nature. 

Two kinds of sticks are used — one thin, looking like a split 
bamboo, from four to ten inches long ; the other of light, white, na- 
tive wood, much more common, is cylindrical, about three-quarters 
of an inch thick and from nine to fourteen inches in length, pointed 
at one end cmd blunt at the other. 

1 From the latest description obtained, these figures must be similar to those of which 
1 found the remnants in the ruins on the Cerro de Colotlan, a few miles north or Askeltan, 
above descnbed. 
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The cotton used is a native variety and is cultivated by the Tepe- 
canos for ceremonial uses only. It is used loose and made up into 
a moderately thin yarn. The loose cotton is wrapped about the 
chimdle stick, or about the ends of the ribs of the badges, or hung 
on the stick in tufts or in the form of pendants. It represents 
clouds and is used particularly on the May chimdles as a prayer 
offering for “ good ” clouds and w'ater. 

The badges vary in size, some being over five inches in diameter. 
They are generally plain white, but sometimes they are colored in 
two tints, pale blue and red being mostly employed. The col- 
ored and white yam, where the two are employed, alternate in 
bands, when there are no other figures. In shape most of the badges 
are hexagonal ; others are diamond-shaped, and in one instance I 
found a cylindrical one. Although I questioned the Tepecanos on 
this point a number of times (and I had the same experience among 
the Huichols), I was unable to learn that these badges had any 
significance other than that they are “nice” and “agreeable” to 
the deities. 

The feathers are mostly, although not exclusively, those of a 
species of hawk ; they may be used singly or in bunches, fastened 
to the top of a stick and pointing upward, or hanging as pendants. 
The beads fastened to the chimdles represent money and form a 
figurative tribute to the deity. The most valued beads are those of 
shell, found in the old ruins, but glass beads also are used. Oc- 
casionally a diminutive bow and arrows are attached to the chimdle 
as pendants.' 

The Tepecanos have several definite spots where, from season 
to season, they deposit their chimdles by sticking the sharp edges into 
the ground. One of these shrines, to which an Indian led me and 
whence came the chimdles here illustrated (plate xliii) as well as a 

^ The Tepecano chimdles differ from those of the nearby Huichols in a number of 
particulars. They are mostly of larger size ; the thick stick is not used by the Huichols ; 
the use of cotton and especially of cotton-yarn badges is almost restricted to the Tepxe- 
canos ; the shape of the badges among the Tepecanos is much more frequently hexagonal 
than among the Huichols, who generally make^ the diamond-shaped ones ; the Huichol 
badges are rarely if ever plain white, those of the Tepecanos quite often ; the beads are 
much more common in Tepecano badges ; and, hnally, among the Huichols the use of the 
badges is much more extended than it is among the Tepecanos. 
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number of others in the American Museum, is a small, artificial 
structure of stone, partly covered but open eastward, con- 
structed on the top of the main portion of the wall of the large patio 
in the ruin of the Cerro de Colotlan, a few miles north of Askeltan. 
It seems that each such depository belongs to a certain group of 
individuals. Here the men come after the middle of each May and 
deposit their chimdles, each man his own and separately, with prayers 
for abundant water (on which their crops depend), but only “ pure ” 
water, and for freedom from tempests, disease, and other malevolent 
things. The cotton and badges and pendants are conceived as rep- 
resentatives or messengers of this prayer ; the feathers symbolize 
the desired swift flight of the prayer, while the beads are an expres- 
sion of a consciousness of indebtedness and a fisfurative tribute. 
This much could I gather from the discourses of my informant. 
During September (any part of the month, the end of the rainy 
season) and before the harvest fiesta, new chimdles are made, 
and each individual, again the men only, passes the prepared sticks 
in a certain way around the head and body for “ purification,” then 
gives thanks to the deities and deposits his chimdle. At times the 
chtmdle is used for supplications other than those here mentioned, 
and even in sorcery. Gourds, to which beads and cotton are 
pasted, are also deposited as offerings at the .same places as the 
chimdles. 

Sorcery . — The Mexican neighbors of the Tepecanos greatly 
fear the latter on account of their supposed powers in sorcery. On 
one occasion I met two individuals each of whom knew of some 
“ idols of the tribe, but both refused all offers to lead me to the 
locality for fear the Tepecanos would revenge themselves by causing 
the right arm of the informant to wither. Kventually, on my last 
expedition, Don Nicolas, an exceptionally honest and intelligent 
ranchman who knows the Tepecanos better than any of their other 
neighbors (a part of his ranch being situated very near Askeltan), 
brought to me a wooden figure (plate xli, 8) found in a cave where 
it had been deposited by one of the Indian sorcerers. This figure, I 
was assured, was a faithful representation of a certain Mexican who, 
some time before, did some injustice to the Tepecanos. One of the 
sorcerers of the tribe made the figure, affixed it to a plumed stick 
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or chimdle, and deposited it in the cave from which it was later 
taken. The Mexican was soon afterward taken sick ; but another 
Tepecano told of the figure, and as soon as this had been torn 
from the stick and removed from the cave the man rapidly recovered. 

The harm-belief need not of course be considered ; but what is 
of particular interest is the fact (of which, after all I heard on the sub- 
ject and with the wooden image in my hand, there can not be much 
doubt) that the Tepecanos actually practise some “witchcraft” cere- 
mony. This is probably a form of prayer which, like every other 
more important prayer, is represented by a prayer- stick and other 
object and deposited in one of the sacred shrines. 

Traditions . — Among the Tepecanos there is one old man, 
highly regarded by all, for whom, on account of his wisdom and 
general behavior, I could think of no more fitting term than “ Nes- 
tor ” ; and, curiously enough, he has been known to the others, ever 
since my first visit, as Nestor Aguilar. (He is the oldest man in the 
group of Tepecanos in plate xlii.) According to this sage, — and 
he talked in the assembly and with the expressed approval of a 
number of the other men, — the Tepecanos came a long time ago 
“ from the north, from a Rio Colorado} and were of the same people 
as the barbaros there. Those of Nostic were originally Tepecanos, 
but later became mixed with other people and talked their ‘ lengua 
Mexicana.’ ^ The Tepecanos extended to the Borego and Mesitas 
[both now apparently ancient ruins]. The Borego settlement was 
very old. Askeltan, Temastian, Acapulco, Huila (Huilacatlan), 
Santa Catarina, and Nostic were once occupied by branches of the 
same nation, who were originally a part of the Mecos? The bar- 


' As I found later there is a river of this name near the northwestern boundary of 
Durango and Chihuahua. In a part of its valley lived (and a few remnants still live) the 
northern Tepehuanes. 

^ Len^^ita Mexicana among the natives invariably means the Nahua or “Aztec” 
language; the Spanish is known only as the “ Castellano.” On my last expedition to 
the region I found two o 4 d men, apparently pure-blood survivors of the early Indian 
inhabitants of the country, one in Nostic and one in Huejucar (a day’s journey north- 
eastward), both of whom informed me that their forefathers spoke the “ Mexicano.” 

I should add that all the native names in this section are Nahuan. 

®This was mentioned by Nestor in 189S. In May, 1902, while revisiting Santa 
Catarina, which, so far as our knowledge goes, was a pure Huichol pueblo, I came 
across a number of old petroglyphs, such as are found in the ruins a little north of Askel- 
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baros made war on the Tepecanos, but were repulsed. Then 
those of the Borego warred with those of Askeltan. It is long 
since this war took place, but it was after the white men came. 
The cause of it was a miraculous image of San Lorenzo which 
both villages claimed. Askeltan was then for a time called San 
Lorenzo. The pueblo received the name of Askeltan, from askeles, 

‘ ants,’ on account of the many people who lived there — as many 
as ants. The Tepecanos were themselves once barbaros after 
coming from the north,” 

A good deal more is known by the old man and by other Tepe- 
canos, but it is rather dangerous ground to tread upon and should 
be left to students better qualified for such a line of investigation. 

Social Customs. — No marriage is allowed until after puberty. 
The husband not infrequently takes two wives, but a woman has 
never two husbands. There is a little marital infelicity and some 
irregular prostitution. 

The Tepecanos denied the occurrence of suicide in their tribe. 
They hurt or even kill each other occasionally, but only when 
made drunk by sotol or tequila. Transgressions are usually of a 
minor character and the punishment is either incarceration or lash- 
ing. A murderer, if caught, is delivered to the Mexican authorities. 

In the last century, during periods of disturbance, several of the 
men became highwaymen and were killed by the Mexicans. 

The dead were formerly buried in caves, but now many remains 
are interred in an old as well as in a new cemetery at Askeltan. 

Intellectual Qualities. — After one has gained the confidence of 
the Tepecanos and they recognize in him a friend, and particularly 
one who does not deceive them, they become pleasant, display keen 
intelligence, and even become close companions ; under these con- 
ditions they are in every way preferable to the ordinary Mexicans. 
But to reach such a stage of acquaintance and to retain the con- 
fidence of the Tepecano (owing, no doubt, to the usual experience 
of the Indians with whites) is quite a difficult matter, as may be seen 
from the following : 

tan, for which the Huichols could offer no e.'tplanation except that they were made by 
other people. The term mecos is well known to the Tepecanos and to other natives 
in that part of Jalisco and in southern Zacatecas. 
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I made, in all, three brief visits to the Tepecanos, one in 1898 
and two in 1902 ; and as every one warned me of the suspicious 
nature of the people, I chose but a single guide and companion, Sr 
Cruz Velasquez. 

On reaching Askeltan, in the first week of May, 1898, we found 
the town almost deserted, most of the inhabitants having gone to 
the sierra to pick the ripening pitayas. VVe saw a few women 
from afar, but, on perceiving us, these immediately sought seclu.sion, 
so that aside from a female patient to whom I was brought later, I 
did not see on this first visit, which occupied two days, a single 
woman make her appearance. The few male inhabitants, whom we 
found after some search, received us with much reserve and ap- 
parent distrust of our intentions, which we did not succeed in over- 
coming for many hours. We were conducted to the gobernador, or 
head of the village, who, after receiving some gifts, gave us one of 
his huts for shelter. 

As an illustration of the distrust which the Indians felt toward 
us, I may mention that for more than half a day we were unable to 
buy, in the entire village, even with the aid of our host, a single goat, 
sheep, chicken, or egg, although there was no scarcity of such things 
in the settlement, and indeed we were thus restricted in our purchases 
of the necessaries of life even after promising to make a general feast 
with the things bought. Gradually, however, the distrust gave way 
to kinder feelings. The people learned that I was a physician, and 
some called me to see the wife of one of the men who was very ill 
with malaria. Later the husband of the patient brought us as a gift a 
gourd full of fine tunas (cactus fruit), and all became more friendly. 
Finally, when evening came, the house and the yard were filled 
with visitors, and the latter part of the evening and the following day 
were spent in complete confidence with all those who were in the 
village — the women, however, still remained in hiding. The 
Indians, some of whom were brought from the nearer mountains 
by their friends, surrounded us at all hours, and I was able to 
measure them and to make inquiries at pleasure. They even prom- 
ised me two skulls which they kept in the village for certain of their 
ceremonies, but during the night these were spirited away to the 
mountains. 
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My second visit, in the spring of 1902, was very pleasant and 
profitable. I was enabled to record more physical data and also to 
make photographs ; but the women, although they did not run away 
nor hide, still remained suflficiently distrustful to prevent me from 
measuring or photographing them. On my third visit (toward the 
close of 1902) the mere repetition of my visits and some photographs 
of individuals of the tribe which I brought with me, aroused new 
suspicions ; all of which shows the care necessary in dealing with 
such people and indirectly reflects anything but credit on their 
past relations with the whites. 

Medical and Physiological. — Information on these subjects, ex- 
cept where they bore on certain ceremonies, was given by the 
Tepecanos without hesitation. 

The tribe, according to the information obtained, increases but 
little, if any, on account of the high death-rate. The most frequent 
causes of death among the adults are “ fever ” (in all probability 
typhoid), calentura, dysentery, and “ a chest disease of short dura- 
tion accompanied with pain and fever ” (probably pneumonia). 
Calentura is quite prevalent.' The mortality of children is large, 
and is due chiefly to intestinal disorders, often caused by eating 
unripe melons and other fruits. Calentura is also frequently fatal 
among children. 

Smallpox has appeared occasionally and its ravages caused 
numerous deaths. 

A certain percentage of women die as a result of accident or 
from disease while pregnant, or at or shortly after childbirth. 

The most common minor affections among the Tepecanos are 
pains in the joints (rheumatism ?), headaches, some vertigo (the 
latter two mainly the effect of drinking to excess, which is not 
frequent, or of calentura), and conjunctivitis. Tumors occur occa- 

1 Calentura is a form of malaria, usually with frequent attacks. The disease is com- 
mon among other Mexican tribes and attacks also the whites. It is usually a chronic 
disease, against which the Indians employ the palo amargo (native quinia) and other 
herbs, but not always with success. The patients become very debilitated and are obliged 
to keep to bed. Anaemia and emaciation follow, and may result in death. In most 
cases, however, restoration to health, after the sixth or eighth week of the malady I was 
told, slowly takes place. The disease attacks people of all ages and may recur in the 
same patient. 
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sionally. Insanity is very rare and is believed by the natives to be 
incurable. 

The materia medica of the Tepecanos consists of many herbs, 
and, when these fail, of certain ceremonies. The herbs most com- 
monly used are polo amargo (native cinchona), herba de San 
Antonio, and oak-leaves, for calentura ; palo tniilato, mainly for 
pains ; hi-ku-li (obtained from the Huichols), vcri’cna, rosa dc 
Castilla, the root of ko-ho-te, the seed of ci-ci-va, etc. 

There is no higher degree of surgery, but the Tepecanos can well 
take care of broken limbs. 

If a patient does not improve, the medicine-man is called. 
When he comes the patient lies down ; the medicine -man prays 
and talks to the winds and spirits ; then he lights a cigarette, 
draws in the smoke, and applies his mouth to the painful part of 
the body, which he bites a little or sucks, then puffs the smoke 
away from the patient, and spits into his own hands. With the 
saliva comes usually some small object,' — a cactus spine, a little 
stone, or the like, — which the medicine-man either breaks up in his 
palm or throws into the fire. He then throws away the saliva. 
Occasionally the medicine-man gives also some remedy internally , 
but his prayers and touches, especially with the fingers moistened 
with saliva, and the exercises of his magic power are the essentials. 

Conception generally follows very soon after marriage. Most 
women have four to six children, but there are some who have given 
birth to ten or even twelve. Only a few women are naturally sterile , 
others, I was assured, induce artificial sterility by means of herbs. 
Artificial abortion, also by means of herbs, I was told is not very 
rare. 

The period of gestation lasts, according to the Tepecanos, nine 
months with a boy, but only seven or eight months with a girl. 
The mother has no means of guessing the sex of the child before 
parturition. The period of gestation is reckoned from the last 
menstruation. There are women who give birth to a child every 
year, and there are many who become pregnant before the last child 
is weaned. 

Infants are suckled generally up to two years of age. though in 
not a few instances considerably later ; but in addition they partake 
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also of all the kinds of food which the mother eats as soon as they 
can masticate a little. As among all Indians, the health of the child 
is often sacrificed through the desire of fully satisfying its appetite, 
and whatever the degree of medical skill in the tribe, there is, in- 
explicably, no knowledge or practice of prevention. 

Children walk when about one year of age ; they do not begin 
to talk before eighteen months or two years. The Indian mother 
does not stimulate the talking of her child as the rvhite mother 
does. Before walking the Tepecano children crawl like white chil- 
dren, or even run a little on all fours.' The first dentition occurs 
most frequently in the latter part of the first year, in a minority of 
cases at about six months. 

The occasional mother who “ has no milk ” nourishes her infant 
on the milk of goats or cows. 

Parturition is generally accomplished with the aid of one or 
more related or friendly older women. There are no professional 
midwives, and the woman in childbirth is not secluded from her 
family or friends. 

The average labor occupies about twelve hours. The woman 
is usually delivered squatting on her knees and toes, or on knees and 
toes and hands, with the lower limbs separated. In difficult labor 
the husband or brother will encircle her abdomen from behind with 
his arms and try to expel the child by pressure, which is continued 
without intermission as long as the man or the woman can stand 
it. If this heroic treatment does not accomplish the purpose, the 
medicine-man is called, and he proceeds with the woman much as 
with any other patient, but gives her at the same time a decoction 
of herba biiena or rosa de castilla. 

The new-born begins to suckle usually within two hours after 
birth. The infant is washed at once with luke-warm water, but the 
mother is not thoroughly cleansed until after four days. Women 
often have ‘ fever after confinement, which sometimes results in 
death. The abdomen of the mother is bandaged with the ordinary 
man s faja. After confinement the woman is urged to remain abed 

> I ha\e seen this on sever.il occasions among the Mexican Indians as well as among 
the Indians of southern United States. 

-A woolen belt, ordinarily two or three inches in width and from two to four yards 
long. 
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as long as possible, and she generally stays indoors eight to fifteen 
or even thirty days. 

Meal times and food are not so regular as among the whites ; 
this, however, is the rule among all Indians. Intoxicating drinks, 
as with other Indians, have a rapid and, in the beginning, generally 
exhilarating effect. Tobacco is used very moderately. As all In- 
dians, the Tepecanos are good travelers. In pacing, two steps (from 
one mark of one foot tothe next mark of the same) are counted as one. 
Both the men and the women are good although not steady workers. 

Physical Characteristics. — However interesting the Tepecanos 
may be ethnologically, they are even more so from the point of 
view of physical anthropology. They are the shortest in stature 
and the most brachycephalic of all the Mexican tribes north of lati- 
tude 21°. They show quite close physical relation with the Tepe- 
huanes, Huichols, Coras, southern Jalisco (Tuxpan) Nahuas, and 
Opatas, but this relation does not amount to tribal identity. My 
investigations afford reason for the belief that all of these people, 
as well as those now wholly or nearly e.xtinct throughout Jalisco, a 
large part of southern Zacatecas, much of Durango, at least parts 
of Sinaloa and Sonora, and many now scattered over even a much 
wider radius, descended from one physical souchc or type ; but this 
subject will be more appropriately treated in another place. 

The physical appearance of the Tepecanos, aided by but not 
wholly due to their costume, is such that many of them can be 
quite easily distinguished from the Huichols ; yet there are among 
the Huichols, as well as among the other tribes above mentioned, not 
a few individuals who, if met near Askeltan, would be taken for 
typical Tepecanos. 

Almost all the Askeltan natives appear short and rather thick- 
set. The color of the skin is generally a medium brown, not far 
from the ordinary mulatto tint, but with a slightly greater tinge of 
red than of yellow. The women are not lighter than the men, and 
some of them, as shown by their bare arms and the upper part of 
the chest, have the identical, fine, slightly reddish-brown common 
among pure blood Indians of the United States. The hair, as in 
other Indians, is of the same color as the black mane of a horse. 
The eyes are dark brown, hazy, conjuctivjE yellowish. 
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The heads of the Tepecanos are generally rather large, rounded, 
regular, and free from artificial or other deformity. The face is usually 
quite broad and seldom handsome, but it increases in interest or 
pleasantness with animation. The forehead is generally of good 
height and breadth, occasionally sloping backward in its upper half. 
The malar bones are large, but not excessive. In men the nose is 
quite short and broad, but not low or thick as in the negro ; it is of 
moderate dimensions and of a nicer form in the women. The lower 
part of the face is generally strong. There is little, if any, facial 
but more of alveolar prognathism. The supraorbital ridges are well 
marked and in some individuals are large. The eyeslits are nearly 
as straight as in the whites to slightly oblique. The bridge of the 
nose is usually moderately convex ; the point is generally blunt and 
thick, and frequently, especially in the older ones, overhangs some- 
what the nasal septum and the borders of the nasal openings (pen- 
dant point ) ; or the whole septum shows a descending inclination. 
The mouth is large. In the majority of cases the lips are slightly 
thicker than those of whites, but never like those of negroes. The 
chin is rather broad and of medium prominence, never receding. 
Both the upper lip and the chin in men are covered with straight, 
rare, rather coarse, black hair, from two to five centimeters in 
length. As among Indians generally, no beard grows on the 
sides of the cheeks. The teeth are well developed and regular. 
The ears are of medium .size and well formed, but the lobules are 
in some cases attached. The body is generally regular and strong, 
the chest well developed and rather deep at the base. The hands and 
feet of the Tepecano men are well formed, somewhat short, not 
large. The toes gradually recede in size from the first. The legs 
are of almost the medium dimensions of those of whites, not so 
small as among other Indian tribes. 

Without entering into further detail in this place, I append three 
brief tables which illustrate certain of the physical characters of 
the Tepecanos compared with those of several other tribes of 
northern Mexico. The relation of all these is obviously very 
close. The Tepehuanes as well as the Opatas show a larger pro- 
portion of mesocephaly, which is probably due to admixture with 
their neighbors, the meso- to dolicho-cephalic Tarahumares. It is 
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quite possible that the Tepecanos were originally but a part of the 
once great Tepehuane tribe and that their name is but a slight per- 
version of the term “ Tepehuano.” 


Physical Characters of the Tepecanos Compared with Those of Other 
Tribes of Northern Mexico 
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There remains the question whether the immediate ancestors of 
the Tepecanos dwelt at Totoate, Torreon, etc. This question 
physical anthropology can answer only so far as to assert that they 
are of the same type of people ; but whether they are of the same 
tribe can be determined, if at all, only by archeologic and ethno- 
logic research. 

The Language of the Tepecanos 
The majority of the people, particularly the women, know but 
little Spanish ; among themselves they employ the Tepecano dialect. 
The language sounds more pleasant than do some other Indian 
languages. It is quite easy to follow and reproduce the sounds 
and to distinguish many of the words. There are no harsh con- 
structions and no unpleasant or unusual inflections of the voice ; the 
pronunciation, however, differs slightly with different persons. I 
append to these notes a brief vocabulary and some phrases and 
sentences collected by me during intervals in my somatological 
work ; and I give also for comparison a few words obtained later 
among the southern Tepehuanes of the district of Santa Maria de 
Ocotan, Durango. The terms were obtained in both cases from a 
group of men, which is safer than similar information from any 
single individual ; they were also repeated by me to the men and 
only when easily understood were allowed to stand. 

There is no doubt that a good linguist, in a reasonable time 
and without much expense, could conduct among this people, as 
among several other remnants of north Mexican tribes, a work of 
much value. 

Tepecano Vocabulary and Examples of Speech, with some Equivalents in 
the Southern Tepehuane Dialect ’ 

Note. — In recording the Indian language, not being an expert lin- 
guist I found great difficulty in using the English alphabet, so finally em- 

I The Southern Tepehuane equivalents follow the Tepecano words and are enclosed 
in parentheses. 
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ployed that of my native language, the Czech, in which I found very 
nearly all the sounds used by the Tepecanos, as well as by other Mexican 
tribes. Most of the sounds of the letters in this alphabet, as well as in 
those of the various Slavonic languages, are identical with the Spanish 
and Latin (continental) sounds, but there are a number of additional 
letters with sounds that represent exactly what is most difficult to repre- 
sent with the English alphabet. In order to avoid all confusion I present 
herewith the exact and unvarying sound of every letter employed. 


THE ALPHABET 


a, as a in marrow. 

5 , as a in mar, garden. 

b, as in ball. 

C, has the sound the nearest ap- 
proach to which in English 
can be expressed by ts or tz ; 
it is found pure in such Latin 
words as tercius ; it is a clear 
elementary sound, not a com- 
bination. 

c, has a softer, moister sound than 

c, and stands intermediate 
between this and c ; it, as 
well as s, is common in other 
Indian languages, as the 
Hopi. 

C, as ch in cherry. 

d, as in dull, dollar. 

d, or soft d, has a sound the near- 

est approach to which in 
English is probably the com- 
bined sound of the d and i in 
some words with the combi- 
nation of die. 

e, as in bet, tempest. 

e, as e in fete. 

f, as in Faust, fish. 

g, as in gall, get. 

h, as in home, hot. 

ch, as in the German brauchen, 
lachen. 

i, as in lily, boil. 

1, as i in machine. 

j, as in the German language, as 

Jesu ; it is used where in 
English_y would be employed. 

k, as in kine, peak. 


1 , as in lion, tool. 

m, as in mother, boom. 

n, as in near, bean. 

n, has a nasal sound somewhat 
similar to ng, as in many 
Chinese words. 

n, 2& gn in the French mignon, or 
that of ni in pinion. 

0 , as in mother, or as u in sun. 

6 , as in strong, or as a in ball. 

p, as in peak, heap. 

r, as in rain, tear. 

f, is a difficult, soft, vibrating 
sound, the nearest approach 
to which in English can be 
made by the combination 
rz ; yet in the true r, which 
is common to many Indian 
languages, no trace of z or t 
is audible. 

S, as in salt, last. 

§, as sh in she, hush. 

t, as in tear, meat. 

t, is soft t corresponding to the 

soft d. 

u, as ou in Louis. 

U, as 00 in tooth. 

V, as in very, weave. 

w, as in English (from which it is 
adopted). 

y, is closely related to i, but has a 
broader sound, as that of y 
in Styria. 

y, is a prolonged y. 

z, as in zenith, Zulu. 

z, as in azure. 
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I. NOUNS. 


Father, ta-ta (hin-cat). 
mother, na-na (hin-nan). 
brother, en-ha-don, ha-dun (hin- 
cTs). 

sister, en-ha-don, en-mow-da (hin- 
zi-ko). 

brother of my father | had-ni-den ta- 
sister of my father J ta-pe. 

Oldman, ko-li-gi-ja. 
old woman, o-ki-gi-ja. 
priest \^padre'\, om-og [“head”]. 
god \one of the gods'], si-do-kam. 

Head, um-ogh [initial u and termi- 
nal gh in all feeble] . 
neck, um-baik-tow. 
chest, um-bas. 
hand, um-nob. 
foot, um-ton. 

finger, um-de-do [from Spanish]. 
fingernail, um-host. 
hair, um-kup. 

Deer, el-suj-mar, ko-kOn. (so-I- 
ma-k.) 
dog, go-gos. 

cu-vlt. (u-e. ) 
sheep, to-tok. 

Day, ta-tab, te-Si-ma-si. (ta-nok. ) 
night, to-ka, t’-ka’, te-wa-tok. (to- 
kak. ) 

week, humat si -man [probably from 
Spanish semana] . 

Sun, to-nor. (hin-te-hog.) 
moon, mas-za. (ma-san.) 
star, hop-pa. (hu-wag. ) 


son, a-li. 
daughter, a-li. 
children, ma-ma-li. 
grandfather, ba-ba-li. 
grandmother, ka-ha-li. 
ma 7 i, ti-ot, ti-on. 
woman, wo-uf. 

brother of my mother | had-ni-den na- 
sister of my mother J na-pe. 

a dead person, is-mug. 
child, ar. 

pretty girl, zap-ma§. 
another one \_person], gu-maj. 

beard, ninstache, um-tum-wo. 

eye, um-wuj. 

ear, um-na-nak. 

nose, um-dak. 

lip, um-tun. 

tooth, um-ta-tam. 

tongue, um-nun. 

chin, um-kas. 

pig, ek-vi-mar. 
quail, to-so-ru-i. 
chicke?i, ta-vu-a. 
goose, ha-a. 
cat, mi -so. 

month, hu-mat mas-za. (ma-san.) 
year, hu-mat oj-da. (ma-km. ) 


village, kl-da-or, kl-dagh-ra. 
Askeltan, Kl-dagh-ra.' 
hat, mo -bar. 


The Tepecanos theni,elve5 generally use the term R'l-da^k-ra, signifying “village.’ 
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earth, bi-t-d, oj-da-kam. (den- 
wer. ) 

water, sur-di, tsu-di, su-di. ha-va 
[from Sp. agua ?] . (sur-de-i. ) 
stone, ho-daj. (hor-da-ji.) 
tree, us. (u-uc. ) 
fire, taj. 

road, voi [from Spanish voy, I go ?] . 

arrow, u-u. 

bow, gat. 

wood, ko-ag. 

house, kl-ta-mi. 

great house, gu-wa-ak. 

roof, wa-ak, wa-ah. 

room, bld-wa-ak. 


muslin pantaloons, hi-na-twaf-kar. 
health, sav-hu-van. 
sky, g-t-wan-gi. 

Inferno, ne-zi§-ko-ok. 

cold, is-tu-cu-pi. 

lightning, hp-tg-wa. 

thunder, ne-o-ki-him. 

darkness, sa-sa-va-Ci. 

sickness, kog-da-ra. 

malaria i^calenttira'), i§-to-kok-da. 

the mountains, hok-km-dam. 

maize, hun. 

tostilla, sa-mit. 

a laborer, dad-ge. 

a coord, ni-jok. 


II. 

/, a-ne, al-ne, an-te, a-ni. 

thou, a-pe. 

he, she, it, ap-te. 


PRONOUNS. 

we, a-tip, te-ti. 

they \tnale or female'] , hu-ga, 


III. ADJECTIVES AND NUMERALS. 
Good, e-si-ob, a-me-fi-on. 
better, e-me-fap-toj. 


bad, e-a-nu-ob, ja-map-toj [worse?] 

small, li§-puk. 

great, large, gti-eh. 

stout, fat, sav-lak. 

thin, sl-gak-kam. 

Jldiite, iS-ta-kam. (S-co-a. ) 
black, e§-to-kam. (Sink. ) 
yellow, e-§am-kam. (i-5u-vam. ) 

u-ma, hu-maj, hu-mat.* (ma° 
[the terminal n but slightly audi- 
ble].) 

two, gok. (gok. ) 
three, vajk. (vajk. ) 


high, tob. 

sweet, e§-maj-ka-kam. 
bitter, sl-wu-kam. 
warm, nig-ho-ok. 
much, vi-j'a. 

many, muj [probably from the 
Spanish] . 

green, tyr-do-kam. 

blue, e§-tyr-do-kam. (cu-u-da. ) 

red, ez-wuk-kam. (§i-wuk. ) 

four, ma-ko, ma-ko-ba. (ma-ko. ) 
five, e§-to-man. (ca-mam, sta- 
mam. ) 

six, sev-uma, §iv-hupnaj. (§i-hu- 
ma”). 


' Mobt of the Tepecanos know the numerals only up to six ; only a few old men know 
them up to ten ; numerals higher than ten could not be obtained at all. 
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seven, sil-gok. (§iv-gok.) nine, si-mako. (5im-mako. ) 

eight, (siv-bejk, siv-vajk. ) ten, m3.-h.UT. (mam-bus. )‘ 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS PARTS OF SPEECH. 


Today, u-\vi-mo. (no\v-§If. ) 
tomorroTi’, wu-i-mo, as-ta-wl-mo 
[Spanish .^] . (wuj-mok.) 
day after tomorrow, asta-ma-si-je-va, 
dog-ma-si-jeva. 

yesterday, ta-kab, ta-kav. (ta- 
kav. ) 


last year, hm-ak. 

until I , . , 

r hau-a, mai-ka-va. 
up to ) ’ 

far, ko-ra. (mk. ) 

yes, a-a-a. (hn-do.) 

no, ja-ni. (ca-m, cam-mo.) 

what, a-§a-psu-po-haj-da. 


V. VERBS .2 


I go, an-t)'-ki-hi, an-te-va-hi. (an- 
va-hi. ) 

I am, al-ne. 
thou [you] art, ape. 
it is, u-i§, fti§. 

I say, au-te po-toj. 
thou [you] sayest, a-ni po-toj. 
he ap-te po-toj. 
we [nos todos] say, wu-e-§ir te-ti 
po-toj. 

/ shall say [/ shall tell to all] , wQ§ 
au-te po-toj mu-ha-der. 

I said yesterday, ta-kav au-te po-toj. 
1 return, an-ti-ba-nor. 


/ have, a-ni vi-ja, a-ni ni-vi-ja. 
he has [or holds] , sis-ton. 

/ know, an-te-§mat, a-ni-§mat, 
a-nis-to-mat-ys.® 

thou [you] knowest, a-ne-am-to- 
mat-ys, a-pe-mi§-to-mat. 
he [the other one] knows, g-ma- 
jis-to-mat-ys. 

we [all] know, wu-e-sir, to-mat-ys. 
/ want, a-ni, so-§i-mym, a-ni§ ho- 
chi, a-ni-zak. 

I cut, a-ni-hik-ta. 

/ eat, au-te-va-to-hok. 

/ hold, 5i§-to-nom. 


VI. COMPOSITION.* 


One man, hu-maj ti-ot. 
two men, gok te-ti-ot. 
many men, muy ga-te-ti-ot. 
many sons, muy a-la-li. 


many women, muy wu-wo-uf. 
many children, muy a-ar. 

Hvo years, gok oj-da. 


> Higher Tepehuane numerals are : ii, de-wan-ma” ; 12, de-man-gok ; 20, ma“-Op, 
ma"-em : 40, gok-om ; 50, gOk-om-de-man-bus ; 60. vajk-om ; loo, sla-mara-om. 
s No infinitive was obtainable. 

The terminal ys is ordinarily quite mute, and a similar condition is observable in 
other terminals. 

■ V. parts of speech do not seem to have quite such sharp, definite meanings as 

with us. Some of the versions are undoubtedly not quite literal ; they are equivalents, 
modified bv the Indian mode of thought and usages of expression. 
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Greeting on meeti)ig, sav-hti-van 
[health]; en-gan-do sav-hu-van. 

response to same, a-hwa-na-pe, who- 
pa-na-pe. 

How far is it to Askeltan ? Hd-sis- 
mo-kor ki-dagh-ra ? 

It IS not far, Ja-m-ko-ra. 

It IS very far, U-iz muy ko-ra. 

When are you going? Huyf-kat a- 
pso-hy-mi-ja ? 

When will you return ? Huys-kat a- 
ps-ha-gu-sija ? 


greeting on parting, ki-ne-ki an-te- 
va-nor. 

greeting for good night," a-te-fi- 
hti-ro. 

Where are you going ? Pa-pe-c-ki- 
hi? 

I go to Askeltan, An-ty-ki-hi ki- 
dagh-ra. 

I went yesterday, Ta-kav-an-te-ki-hi. 

JVhere are you going ? Pa-pes-te- 
wa-hi ? 

IVhere did you go 7 Pa-mo pe-c-oj- 
ma ? 


I shall come tomorrow, Wu-y-mo ne-ha-g-§i-ja. 

/ shall go tomorrow, An-te-wa-hi as-ta wy-mo. 

You travel very fast \Andas muy apriesdX > ^ . 

, j TrT- jjW Pta-ki-ja m-sim-da. 

you are a good traveler [Es muy andador\ 5 

You returned promptly [Pronto dios la vueltd], P-je m§-ma-tat oj-ma. 

I shall go to Mezquitic tomorrow, Wu-y-mo ni-chy-mi-ja wl-hok-tam. 

I go to the mountains, A-ni-wa-hi hok-kom-dam. 

I return from the mountains, An-ti-ba-nor hok-kom-dam-de. 

Tomorrow I go to the sierra, Wu-y-mo hok-kom-dam ho-ni-hin-da. 

I went to the mountains yesterday, Ta-kav-an-ti-hi-mok hok-kom-dam. 
Two men go to the mountains, Gok tot am-hl-mi-ja hok-kom-dam. 

Many men go to the sierra, Muy am-hi-mi-ja hok-kom-dam. 

What news is there ? Has-to si§-to There is no news, Nada [Sp.] ni 
mo-yn. ha§-to. 


I shall tell tomorrow, after I have thought of it [given spontaneously : 
Yo le dire manana, voy apensarme'\, Wu-y-mo eu-pou-van em-tur-de 
ne-kau-te-me-mo. 


All of you know except myself [given spontaneously : Ustedes todos saben 
menor yo no , A-pe miS-to-mat a-nem-to-ma-tys. 


I do not want any one [given spon- 
taneously], Jam-ki-ja mem-ki-ho- 
hi. 

What IS your name? [Como te 
Haines'^, He-sap so-po-toz? 

Come to eat, Baj-to-hok. 


Bring a stone, Baj-si-bu ho-daj. 
Make fire, Si-to-nad-taj. 

It is cold, Ni§-i§-chi-job. 

He drinks water, Nes-is-to-nom tsu- 
di. 

I live here, A-ne-kid or-ki-jo. 
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I am eating, An-te-wa to-hok. 

Give me, 0-maj. 

He has malaria, Sis-ton is-to-hok- 
da. 

Juan has much money, Juan muy vi- 
ja vaj-no. 

That man has much money, Muy vi- 
ja vaj-num ti-on. 

Go take a bath, Maj-kvo-to-a-te-po. 

Give me a stone, O-maj ho-daj. 


I want to marry, Nis-ta-hon-tam. 
Somebody is dying [5'(f muere otro\ , 
Te-a-po-mo gu-maj. 

I want to sleep, Nis-is-ho-§im ko- 
sam. 

I want you much, A-ne-ni-sim ho- 
chi. 

lam a laborer, A-ne§-to dad-gi. 
Shoot there, A-ni-to-mo-ja. 


VII. SONGS. 

A sacred song, of which the Tepecanos would not give a transla- 
tion, follows : 

Hauk ty-ta-vi ka-mi. 

Ci-hajn-du-du ka-mi. 

Ha-va gu-gr te-tu-wa-vo-ta i-po-oj-da-kam. 


The following incantation is sung “ al sol y nube ” (to the sun 
and cloud) at the commencement of the rainy season. It is usually 
much longer than given here (with variations and repetitions it may 
last, I was told, upward of two hours), but the construction is 
similar throughout, the first verse being repeated with each suc- 
cessive stanza. Owing to their imperfect Spanish, the Tepecanos 
were not able to give me a literal translation of the song, but 
apparently it is mainly a rejoicing at the coming of the rains on 
which depends the whole sustenance of the people. 


Ha-va-ti ’ tu-ta-vi ka-ma gi-hajn-du 
U te-a-ta we-ve u-tu-ta-ve 

Ha-va g-t-wan-gi [the heavens] oj-da-kam [the earth]. 

Ha-va-u tu-ta-vi ka-ma §i-hajn-du 
Ha-va um-a-rafi-ghim 
Ha-va te-vag um-tu-tufi-ghim. 


Ha-va-u tu-ta-vi ka-ma 5i-hajn-du 
Ha-va t-wag hp-tg-wa [the lightning] . 


> Ha-va may be an adaptation from the Spanish 
believe it to be a word of their own language. 


although the present Tepecanos 
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Ha-va-u tu-ta-vi ka-ma si-haju-du 
Ha-va vp-gu-ve. 

Ha-va-u tu-ta-vi ka-ma si-hajn-du 
Ha-va ne-o-ki-him [the thunder] . 

Ha-va-u tu-ta-vi ka-ma §i-hajn-du 
Ha-va bi-wah wa-u-ta.* 

Another incantation of the Tepecanos, also sung before or at 
the beginning of the rainy season, and given to me by another man, 
is as follows : 

Ha-va ta-ta ha-li o-li 

ka-ma si-hajn-du, du-ka-ma. 

Ha-va g-tu-wan-gi 

u-tan-a-vi, ojn-da-ka-ma. 

Ha-va tu-va-gi u-ta 
ha-vi o-in-da-ka-ma. 

The idiom, as will easily be seen on comparison, although re- 
lated particularly to the Tepehuane, and also to the Pima and the 
Nahua, presents numerous differences from each of the latter 
tongues. This fact would seem to indicate either an admixture of 
distinct languages or a long separation of people originally speak- 
ing the same dialect. 

explorations in other parts of northern JALISCO 
AND IN ZACATECAS 

Tlaxcaltecos. — East of the Tepecanos are the rough mesas and 
barrancas of the district of Colotlan, and here in many spots are 
found traces of an ancient population. After almost a whole day 
of difficult journeying toward the east and slightly south from As- 
keltan one reaches a group of Indian pueblos known as Temastian, 
Azcapotzalco (about three miles east-southeast of Temastian), and 
Santa Rita (about seven miles nearly south of Azcapotzalco). One 
or two of these settlements are probably ancient, but as I learned 
from carefully preserved records, they were all peopled, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, by Tlaxcaltecs, who were introduced 
by the Spaniards for defense against the “ Chichimecos.” Thus, in 


' “The water will now come from the sky.** 
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the three villages there are examples, persisting with their intro- 
duced population to this day, of the ptieblos fj'onterizos, which played 
such an important part in the pacification of the country. Judging 
from their physical characteristics, the present inhabitants of the 
three villages are no longer pure Tlaxcaltecs, but the result of a 
union of these and some of the “ Chichimecs.” Nor do any of 
them now speak the old “ Mexicano.” There exist considerable 
friendship and even physical likeness between the natives of Temas- 
tian and the Tepecanos. 

Rum OrcoH. — About six leagues southwest from Azcapotzalco, 
in a barranca, there is, according to the natives, a large ruined 
pueblo named Orcon, or Cerro de Orcon, similar in character to 
the ruins north of Askeltan, with petroglyphs, piedras labradas, 
etc. The inhabitants of Azcapotzalco, which is an old settlement, 
believe that Orcon was the original seat of those who founded their 
own pueblo. 

Rtiin Montax. — Seven miles east-southeast of Santa Rita is a 
comparatively large and now Mexicanized town called Atolinga ; 
and four and a half leagues from here, in the broad valley that 
bears its name, lies the large old Mexican town of Tlaltenango. 
About five leagues north of the latter and nearly midway between 
it and Colotlan is an ancient ruin called Momax. The licenciate 
Romanez in Tlaltenango informed me that the ranchman on whose 
property the otherwise not pretentious ruin is situated, needing some 
stone, destroyed a mound and found in it many burned and also 
some unbumed human bones, together with various art objects, 
among which was some good pottery. Sr Romanez preserved one 
of the skulls, which I was able to measure, and he also kept a few 
damaged pieces of the pottery, one of which I obtained for the 
American Museum. The pottery exhibits different forms, but has 
the same artistic paint-inlaid decoration as the best pottery from 
Totoate, and even somewhat similar figures. 

Natives of the Valley of Tlaltenango. — At Tlaltenango, and 
especially throughout the valley south of it, the proportion of Indian 
blood increases, and there are ranches and even pueblos where not 
a few apparently pure-bloods can still be found. These natives are 
probably largely the descendants of introduced Tlaxcaltecs, for 
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their facial and body type approach closely that common in Tlax- 
cala and in the valley of Mexico. A large and almost wholly native 
pueblo, of known origin, called San Pedro, lies in one of the tribu- 
tary valleys to the east of that of Tlaltenango, about half a day’s 
journey from Tlaltenango itself. I shall later recur to this village. 

Teiil} — A little less than a day’s horseback journey south- 
southwest from Tlaltenango lies the famous ancient settlement, 
religious center, and fortress of Teul, once the most important seat 
of the “ Teul-Chichimecs.” Just north of Teul itself are several old 
native villages, the inhabitants of which show not a little mixture. 
What is known as Teul today is a fair-sized Mexican town at the 
foot of the ancient settlement, which was situated on a high, isolated 
hill, scalable only with difficulty, just south of the present Teul. 
The hill consists of a base of steep and in places vertical walls ; a 
broad, inclining, circular bank of land, trending eastward, on which 
IS found a spring and a cave-reservoir of water ; and a large, conical 
elevation somewhat west of the middle. On the northern, eastern, 
and southern quarters of the belt-land are the remains of ancient 
Teul. These consist of mounds and large ruins with patios, as well 
as smaller ruins, all built of stone and in practically the same 
manner as the ruined structures of the Totoate group. The surface 
is everywhere overgrown and partly hidden by rank vegetation. 
The total area or mass of the ruin is not so great as one might 
expect from the notoriety of the place — it is smaller, for instance, 
than the ruins at the Banco de l^ls Ca.sas, south of Totoate — but 
there is no knowledge as to how much of Teul lay at the base of 
the hill, nor of how much has been obliterated by time and through 
the Mexicans. Enough remains, however, to deserve thorough 
exploration, for the largest mounds and structures have hardly yet 
been disturbed and appear to give promise of fruitful results to the 
archeologist. 

The soil about the ruins is rich in fragments of mostly crude, 
but also some rather nicely painted or incised pottery, and in 
chips of obsidian and other stones. A quite extensive part of the 
belt is cultivated. Human bones are found occasionally, but thus 
far none has reached any museum. I saw dug from the bank a 

’ See Mota Padilta, Historia de la Conquista, p. 57- 
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mesocephalic cranium, rather small, and in general of strong tex- 
ture. 

Among the few specimens which I obtained at Teul are the 
head of a small stone idol with a flat face and a small axe with 
an animal head carved in profile on the butt. The latter corre- 
sponds exactly with the axes from the Totoate group, as well as 
with the two from La Quemada, recently made known by Batres,' 
that have human or animal designs on the blunt end. 

Living Remnants of the “ Tenl-Chichimecs." — While at Teul I 
learned that two old villages of full-blood Indians were situated about 
six leagues west of Teul, and between the latter and the barranca 
of the Rio de Bolahos. These are San Lucas, or, as it is known 
to its inhabitants, Tepetitlan, and Tepisoac or Tepisoake. San Lucas, 
which lies about two leagues south of Tepetitlan, is probably the 
pueblo that Mota Padilla (page 58) speaks of as having been founded 
in 1530 by Onate, and in all probability was peopled by some of 
the inhabitants of Teul after the reduction of the latter place. At 
all events there is a tradition among the natives of Tepetitlan that 
their ancestors inhabited the Teul district before the whites came, 
and I found nothing to controvert this belief. The introduced 
Tlaxcaltecs and their "pueblos fronterisos ” were situated a day’s 
journey to the north. 

On reaching Tepetitlan, which lies in a pleasant and fertile de- 
pression in the highlands, I found it entirely deserted. It is a vil- 
lage of moderate size, with the houses mostly scattered. The 
dwellings, which are of stone, or of stone and adobe combined, 
are all quadrilateral, with gable-shaped zacatc roofs — a type of 
structure common throughout the entire region. The absence 
of the inhabitants was partly due to the corn harvest, but mainly, 
as we found later, to the suspicion that I might be a government 
agent coming as the result of a recent revolutionary plot. For- 
tunately I had with me a man (the owner of the Teul hill) in 
whom the Indians had more confidence than they usually have in 
white men, so that eventually a few were induced to return, while 
others were sought and measured in the cornfields. I include in 
full the meas urements of five full-grown men, from which it will 

‘ I’isita a los monumentos ar,jucold:^uos de La Quemada. 
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be seen that these Indians are of small stature, often with relatively 
broad head and face, and a quite broad and short nose, in all of 
which, as well as in general physical appearance, they closely 
approach the Tepecanos (plate xliv, 1-3). 


Measurements of Men at San Lucas (^Tepetitlan) 


Approximate age. 

30 

55 

35 

65 

42 

Height (cm.). 

Head, diameter ant. - 

156.0 

158-5 

161.9 

165.5 

165.9 

post. max. 

17.0 

18.3 

18.7 

18.35 

19-5 

Head, diameter lat. max. 

14.6 

14.6 

15-1 

15-2 

15-2 

Cephalic index. 

Height of head from 

85 -9 

79.8 

80.75 

82.83 

78.0 

biauricular line. 


12.8 

13-5 

12.8 

13-55 

Face, chin-nasion. 

10.6 

10.9 

II. 8 

12.2 

11.8 

Face, chin-crinion. 

17-3 

17-5 

18.8 

17. 1 

17.0 

Diam. bizygom-max. 

14.0 

14-25 

13-4 

13.6 

14-5 

Diam. frontal min. 

9.9 

10.2 

10. 1 

10. 1 

10. 7 

Diam. bigonial. 

9.8 

10.4 

10. 1 

10. 1 

11. 0 

Nose, height to nasion. 

4 -S 5 

4-75 

5-2 

5-2 

4-9 

Nose, breadth max. 

3-75 

4-25 

3-9 

4.25 

4-25 

Nasal index.* 

82.4 

89.47 

75-0 

81.7 

86.7 

Mouth, breadth. 

6.0 

5-8 

5-7 

5-9 

6.0 

Hand, length. 

16.8 

18.2 

17-3 

18. 1 

17.8 

Hand, breadth. 

8.1 

8.2 

7-8 

8.0 

8. 2 

Foot, length max. 

22.8 

25.6 

23.6 

25-4 

25.2 

Foot, breadth max. 

9.9 

9-5 

9.0 

9-3 

10. 0 


Tepisoake, having been reported to be also deserted, was not 
visited ; but from what I could learn the two pueblos differ in 
nothing material. The only occupation of the natives of both is 
agriculture. All now speak Spanish, and even the old men could 
or would not inform me of any one who remembered any of the 
original language. The Indian name Tepetitlan is Nahua, as are 
practically all the native names in northern Jalisco and southern 
Zacatecas. Of Tepisoake I have not found the derivation. 

Other Probable Remnants of the “ Chichimecos." — In a shallow 
valley about five leagues northeast of Teul and a little more 

^ Average nasal index of Tepecanos = 83.6. 
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than that distance southeast of Tlaltenango, near the foot of the 
Cerro Chino, lie two larger and still almost wholly native pueblos, 
known as San Miguel and San Pedro. Both were among the settle- 
ments founded by Onate in 1530.* San Pedro is the larger village, 
numbering over a hundred men.^ The principal occupation of the 
inhabitants of both settlements is agriculture. The dwellings are 
similar to those at Tepetitlan ; the mode of life of the people is 
the same throughout the region among both whites and Indians, 
and is as above described. The only language current today is the 
Spanish. Some admixture with the whites is apparent and very 
probably some with the Indians of Tlaltenango valley. 

On account of the general disturbance caused by the suppressed 
revolution previously alluded to, and of the fear arising therefrom, 
my stay in the San Pedro district was brief. I was able to measure 
only four full-blood men. It would seem that the San Pedro 
natives in general are somewhat less brachycephalic than those of 
Tepetitlan ; and both the San Pedro men and women, although the 
nose is also short and broad, appear generally to be of a somewhat 
more refined physical type. But there are some physiognomies 
(plate XLiv, 4) that are very much like those of the natives of Tepe- 
titlan or those of the Tepecanos. The measurements of the four 
men are as follows : 


Measurements of Men at San Pedro 


Approximate age. 

Height (cm.). 

Head, diam. ant. -post. max. 

Head, diam. lateral max. 

Cephalic index 

Height of head from biauricular line. 
Face, height to nasion. 

Face, height to crinion. 

Face, diam. bizygom. max. 

Face, diam. frontal minim. 

Face, diam. bigonial. 

* Mota Padilla, Historia , p. 58. 

* The local custom of 
adults. 


45 

35 

40 

22 

163.7 

161.7 

161.3 

159.8 

19.0 

17.9 

00 

18.3 

I5I 

14.0 

14.6 

14.8 

79-5 

78.2 

80.22 

80.87 

13-3 

12.9 

I3IS 

13-05 

”•5 

10.5 

n.6 

II. 0 

17-5 

16.3 

17.2 

17.2 

14.4 

13.2 

13.8 

14.1 

10.4 

9.4 

10.2 

9.6 

10.4 

10. 0 

9.8 

10.4 


to give the number of male 


giving the population of a place is 
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Nose, height to nasion. 

5-1 

4-5 

4-85 

4.6 

Nose, breadth. 

4-35 

4-25 

4-15 

3-85 

Nasal index. 

853 

94-4 

85.6 

83-7 

Mouth, breadth. 

6-5 

6.2 

5-8 

5-9 


Cerro Chino and Neighborhood. — The high mountain known as 
Cerro Chino, which is on the road from Teul to Mixton, is a prom- 
inent landmark, being visible, except from the east, from almost 
every elevation from a little south of Jerez to below Teul. With 
Mixton it forms a part of the long and rather narrow ridge that 
separates the Tlaltenango from the Juchipila valley. About its 
base are often found stone implements, particularly arrow and spear 
points, as well as decorated clay whorls, potsherds, etc. The 
mountain itself and the level parts of the ridge seem to be devoid 
of extensive ruins, but I learned of the remnants of many stone 
fincas in a fold of the ridge, some distance to the eastward of Cerro 
Chino, probably in the slope of the Juchipila valley. 

Mixton. — My next visit was to the famous Cerro de Mixton, 
half a day’s journey to the northeast of Cerro Chino, the last stand 
of the united natives against the invading Spaniards in 1541. The 
mountain is easily accessible from the land side and is not imposing. 
It covers a part of the flat surface of the ridge, with a moderate 
Conical elevation near the border, bounded on the west and south 
by a deep barranca, while on the east its usually steep, high 
walls face the Juchipila valley. So far as I was able to see or 
learn, there are no suggestions of the reported great conflict that 
took place here, but the area of the mountain is extensive and I 
was not able to stop long enough to explore it thoroughly. I 
returned from Mixton to the Cerro Chino, and, traversing a consider- 
able part of the ridge southward, descended to the Juchipila valley. 

Ancient Remains in the Juchipila Valley. — The practically un- 
explored district south of Juchipila, or Xuchipila, abounds with 
evidences of an ancient population. About three miles south of 
Juchipila is an elevation that projects like a wedge northward into 
the valley. The extremity of this elevation consists of two hills, 
the more northerly of which bears the peculiar name of Cerro de 
Chihuahua, while the other is designated Cerro de las Ventanas. 
Both of these hills, and especially the saddle-like concavity between 
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them, contain many remnants of ancient habitations. On the north- 
eastern face of the Cerro de las Ventanas, for about one-third its 
height from the top, is an almost perpendicular wall, in a large 
niche at the base of which is found the most interesting part of the 
ruins, namely, a regular and well-preserved cliff-house. In all 
probability this is the most southerly cliff-house on the continent. 
It resembles considerably some of the cliff-houses I have seen in the 
canons of Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, but it has the peculiarity 
of being painted on the outside. The structure measures a little 
more than forty feet in length and ps about ten feet high. The 
walls are thick and are well built of selected but unhewn stones, 
the mortar used having apparently been of mud containing consid- 
erable lime and mixed with much broken grass. The ruin consists 
of but one wall, with no subdivision of the quite small cave behind 
it. Both faces of this wall are plastered with cement of the same 
kind as that used in the joints. The outer surface shows six 
broad vertical stripes that were once white. These stripes, which 
alternate with others of earth-color, equally broad, are clearly 
visible from the valley and for some distance toward Juchipila, and 
it is from their resemblance to windows that the cliff-house bears 
the designation “ Las Ventanas.” The four actual openings in the 
wall are all small, not unlike similar openings in many of the cliff- 
houses and pueblos in southwestern United States. The lowest 
of these (door?) openings is nearly two and a half feet high by 
slightly less than two feet in width. The three higher openings 
(windows ?) are each about a foot and a half by a foot in height 
and width. The cave itself is empty and barren. 

Another cave may be seen in the wall of the hill above the 
cliff-house, but it is not accessible by ordinary means. There are 
several other caves in the two hills. 

The ruins between and on the hills consist mostly of low stone 
foundations. There are several small elevations, possibly mounds. 
The whole settlement was comparatively large. It is possible that 
these ruins are those of the original “Xuchipila,” reduced by Onate 
in the sixteenth century.* 

The broad valley south of the Cerro de Chihuahua and that of 


^ Mota Padilla, Historia, p. 55. 
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Las VentanEis are covered with small elevations, and on many of 
these, for miles southward, are found remains of ancient occupancy. 
There are ruins on the Mesa de Guaje, near the Rancho de la Can- 
tera, at several points near Pueblo Viejo, rancho Tempiske, etc. 
At various places in the valley I heard of painted earthenware 
idols, painted bowls, stone axes, shell objects, etc., as having been 
found accidentally or by treasure-seekers, but most of these ob- 
jects were, as usual, broken and the rest dispersed. All that I was 
able to recover from the people of the valley are a single small 
bowl, much like some of the painted bowls from Totoate, and two 
interesting clay figures which remind one of similar objects from 
southern Jalisco and Tepic. One of these figures shows a series of 
nose-rings in place. 

During my inquiries I was repeatedly informed of bone caves 
and bone discoveries near the Pueblo Viejo, above mentioned, 
which is a moderate sized village of mixed-blood Mexicans, a little 
more than ten miles south of Juchipila. On visiting this locality I 
found some ruins and caves, but all had been despoiled. Engaging 
some of the natives, I excavated at several places, and during the 
few days at my disposal found several old burials which yielded 
seven valuable skulls, as well as a few choice art objects includ- 
ing an onyx ceremonial axe, several copper nose-rings, and some 
decorated shell ornaments. The most interesting object recovered, 
however, is a piece of a human skull with two, apparently post- 
mortem, artificial perforations (plate xli , 13). It was in this 
village that I purchased the little bowl, dug out in a field some 
months before, that so much resembles the painted pottery from 
Totoate, although the two places a reseparated by a distance of 
about one hundred miles. In general character the ruins them- 
selves are much alike in the two localities. 

North of Juchipila ruins seem to be more rare, but I had only 
limited opportunities for personal exploration, and the ignorant 
natives can not be trusted. Between the ranches of Cofradia and 
the large artificial lake south of it, near the road from Juchipila to 
Jalpa, I found a large, apparently ancient, regular, quadrilateral 
mound about two and a half feet high. This promising “ mogote ” 
has not yet been disturbed. 


am. anth., n. 5 — 28 . 
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From Jalpa to Tabasco ' the country is more sparsely populated, 
and I obtained no information or actual knowledge of value as to 
its archeology. 

The Juchipila valley up to Tabasco is mostly inhabited by 
a mixed population, which in some localities approaches more the 
white, in others the Indian type. Among the more Indian physi- 
ognomies there is a general resemblance to those of Tepetitlan 
and San Pedro, and the skulls from near Pueblo Viejo show ap- 
parently the same type of people. 

From Tabasco, continuing northward, the road leads toward 
Villa Nueva and the valley of La Quemada. This valley is sepa- 
rated from that of J uchipila by a low mountain ridge, on the southern 
slope of which are the ruins of another quite large ancient pueblo. 
There are many low stone foundations, many mounds or mogotes 
of stone or earth, and some walls or remnants of walls that probably 
once served for retaining the water and the soil. The whole ruin 
has thus far been left untouched by despoilers. The site of the 
ruin is known among the arrieros as Guayavo. Other ruins prob- 
ably exist in the mountains to the northeast and west of this place. 

LA QUEMADA 

This great ruin, favored by its situation near Zacatecas, as well as 
through reference to it by early historical writers, such as Torque- 
mada, Tello, and later Frejes, has received'a fair amount of scientific 
attention, yet thorough exploration is still desirable. The best de- 
scription and plans of the ruin are those of M. Guillemin-Tarayre, 
published in i86g.^ The included plan by C. de Berghes is par- 
ticularly valuable on account of its detail, which shows the ancient 
roads and many of the smaller habitations now difficult of location. 
During the present year L. Batres published a monograph on La 
Quemada ^ with some good photographic illustrations but very little 
new descriptive matter. Other accounts of the ruin have been pub- 
lished by Gutierrez, Lyon, Esparza (Rivera's account), Burkart, and 
Nebel. In the light of these studies, my own observations can 

> “ Mecatabasco ” in Mota Padilla, Historia, p. 56. 

^ Archives de la Commission Scientifique du Mexique, vol. III. 

» Visita a los monumentos arqueoldgicos de La Quemada, Mexico, 1903. 

< See Bancroft, Native Races, iv, 578-592. 
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convey but little that is new or of special value except that they 
rnav in a general way give indication of the character of the ruin as 
it exists today and point to certain important resemblances between 
it and the Totoate group as well as other ruins herein mentioned. 

The Spanish name La Queniada signifies “ the burnt (one), but 
there is nothing now visible which justifies the name. If signs of 
fire in the structure existed when the Spaniards first saw it, they 
have disappeared, at least from the surface. Apparently Bancroft ^ 
is entirely correct in his opinion that “ the name Quemada, burnt, 
is that of a neighboring hacienda ” and that “ there is no evidence 
that it has any connection with the ruins,’ the local name of which 
is “ Los Edificios.” Yet the ruin is so generally known by the name 
La Quemada that the term has been retained in this paper. 

The ruin is situated on a low, isolated mountain with three sum 
mits, a little south of the middle of the narrow valley which ex- 
tends from the base of the mountains of the city of Zacatecas to 
some leagues below Villa Nueva. The mountain or hill of La 
Quemada is nearly thirty miles by road from Zacatecas, twelve 
miles north of Villa Nueva, and nearly four miles north of the 
Hacienda de la Quemada. From the highest point of the Cerro de 
los Edificios it is possible to view almost the entire valley as we 
as the slopes of the sierras that bound it laterally. 

The ruin itself is unquestionably a remnant of the most remark- 
able ancient structure north of the Rio Santiago. In compactness 
and plan, in structural quality, and especially in differentiation o 
purpose, it exceeds not only the more northern Casas Grandes of 
Chihuahua or Zape in Durango, but also the celebrated Tula m the 
south. It represents a vast amount of labor and must have occu 
pied, even with swarms of workmen, many decades in its construe 
tion ; yet the entire structure seems to show unity of plan and con 
tinuity of execution. The ruin exhibits evidence of considera 
age, but notwithstanding this and some recent spoliation, sue as 
the removal of building stones for fences, it is still remarkab y we 
preserved and is well worthy of further archeological study. ^ 

La Quemada is not the ruin of an ordinary town, althoug 
contained some inhabitants. It was plainly a defensive structu , 

' Native RaceSj iv, 579*5^* 
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and unquestionably is the most elaborate ancient fortification in 
northern Mexico ; at the same time it probably served as a theo- 
cratic center. 

The ruin consists of: (i) Some outlying structures and ter- 
races on the south, (2) A great temple and courtyard on an 
artificial (or at least partly artificial) high stone terrace that runs 
from the main ruin hill eastward. (3) A main pyramid, built on 
an artificial stone terrace on the east of the main ruin hill, a little 
northward from the temple. (4) The main ruin hill structures, built 
on several more or less artificial stone terraces, (5) Two structures 
between the main ruin and the more southwesterly hill. (6) A 
structure on the summit of the southwestern hill. (7) A structure 
in the depression between the northwestern and the northern hill. 
(8) Fortifications. (9) Connecting avenues and diverging roads. 

1. The outlying part of the ruin consists of a pyramidal stone 
structure, now crumbling ; a large, low flat terrace ; a single straight 
row of ruined houses extending toward the base of the main ruin 
hill ; and a broad, elevated avenue, paved with slabs laid flat, ex- 
tending from the low terrace to that on which stands the temple. 
On the lower part of the southwestern slope of the main ruin hill 
are several regular, terraced rows of ruined dwellings which connect 
with the other outlying structures by the single row of houses 
above referred to. 

2. The temple is nearly square. The walls, which are built of 
selected flat stones of medium size, still reach a maximum height 
of ten feet and are five to eight feet in thickness. Within the 
temple are eleven, mostly well preserved, perfectly cylindrical 
pillars, about five feet in diameter, built of selected smaller flat 
stones, laid in adobe-like mortar (now largely washed out) and 
reaching approximately the same height as the walls. The temple 
opens into a large, stone-filled court. The walls of the latter struc- 
ture are lower than those of the temple ; they are also not so 
thick and are not so well preserved. The row of columns that 
M. Tarayre mentions as having existed here have disappeared. 
One particular feature which I encountered in the court is some 
stone cysts, exactly like those found nearly seventy miles distant in 
the “ temple at the Banco de las Casas ruin in Jalisco. Near where 
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apparently the entrance to the temple courtyard was situated, and just 
at the proximal end of the paved avenue leading from the outlying 
structures to the temple, is a small, conical mound of stone. On 
and about this mound, and between the stones composing it, I found 
a number of fragments of pottery, among which were several with 
the paint-inlaid variety of decoration such as I recovered from Toto- 
ate and as was found at Momax, north of Tlaltenango.' 

3. The great pyramid stands quite isolated in a large, quadrilat- 
eral, court-like space which opens eastward. The structure was ap- 
parently connected with the temple by an avenue or plaza. The stones 
from which it is built and the manner of building are similar to 
those of the walls throughout the ruin. It still stands about thirty- 
five feet in height on a wider stone terrace from six to twelve feet 
high. The pyramid is quadrilateral, each side measuring sixteen 
meters at the base,^ with diameter gradually diminishing toward 
the summit, which is blunt and partly destroyed. The sides of 
the structure are oriented, although not perfectly. The walls are 
cracked and otherwise damaged, and only a mild earthquake, fortu- 
nately rare in this region, would perhaps suffice to demolish it. 
At the base of the main ruin hill and nearly in line with the pyra- 
mid is a cave of moderate size, the floor of which is paved with flat 
stones while the walls are blackened by smoke. 

At some distance from the pyramid and cave there are some 
small scattered ruins, and the earth is sparsely mixed with small 
sherds of crude as well as of a better quality of painted earthenware. 
A stone flake may be found now and then. The whole place is 
thickly overgrown with tuna, making a full view of the lower 
structures very difficult. 

4. The main ruin hill presents three large, more or less arti- 
ficial, stone-built terraces which are barely accessible. Each of 
these terraces contains ruins of dwellings as well as of structures 
that probably served for ceremonial purposes and for assembly. 

> It is probable that some of the potsherds have been brought to the surface by 
rodents. The owner of the Hacienda de la Quemada has in his collection two or 
imperfect pieces of this paint-inlaid pottery and several pieces, also imperfect, o pai 
ware exceedingly like the Totoate variety, all obtained from or near the rums ot ^ 
Quemada. Some of the pieces, as well as additional specimens, are illustrate in p 

1 8, 22, and 23 of Batres’ report, op. cit. 

2 According to Tarayre. Batres^ measurements give 16 to 18.2 meters. 
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Throughout the terraces the quadrilateral form of construction pre- 
vails. In one spot only, on the middle terrace, may an exception 
be noted in a circular, kiva-like outline in the middle of one part of 
the ruin. The walls are always thick and are built throughout, in 
the same manner, of not very large, selected, more or less flat stones, 
the exposed face of many of which has undoubtedly been roughly 
fashioned, but in no case nicely hewn or rubbed down. It is prob- 
able that the stones were laid in some sort of adobe mortar, as men- 
tioned by Tarayre and others, but if so it has weathered away. 
The terraces, which must have cost an immense amount of labor, 
are in regular but steep slopes, and are built in nearly the same 
manner as the walls of the various other structures. 

The character of the terraces and walls is much like that of the 
ruins of the Totoate group and of those in southern Zacatecas, but 
the proportion of masonry in La Quemada is incomparably greater 
than that of any other ruin group. The construction in La Que- 
mada reminds one also of that of the ruined stone-built pueblos in 
New Mexico and Arizona, although there are some pronounced 
differences between the former and the pueblo ruins of the north. 

On the eastern portion of the first terrace is a ruin of a structure 
that consisted of a number of rooms of medium size. Farther west- 
ward are other ruins in poor condition. The middle terrace, appar- 
ently the most important one, shows high, fairly well preserved 
walls of large buildings which originally must have been at least 
two stories high. There is also a quadrilateral court, near the 
northern side of which is a small, flat-topped, stone-built, terraced 
pyramid, about ten feet high. The third terrace contains smaller 
ruins. On the southern slope of this part of the three-peaked moun- 
tain are, as mentioned before, five or six rows of ruined dwellings on 
low terraces. The very top of the main ruin hill is barren. 

5. In the shallow saddle between the mountain last mentioned 
and the southwestern part is the ruin of a massive quadrilateral 
structure, and near this is the remnant of a stone terrace.* 

6. The summit of the southwestern hill contains the ruin of a 
large stone house that must have been of more than one story and 
which contained several rooms. There is also near this house a 
pyramidal stone mound. 

> See Tarayre’ s plan in his plate v or in Batres’ report. 
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7. From the ruin just mentioned an avenue, not indicated on 
Tarayre’s plan, slightly terraced and paved, leads downward toward 
the northern part of the mountain. Just at the base of this part 
is found, on a high terrace, ’the well-preserved ruin of another 
building of moderate size. Slightly behind this building is a regu- 
lar space and some low ruins. 

8. The entire northwestern hill and the whole of the northern 
hill are surrounded by a well-built defensive stone wall, ten feet 
broad (and even broader at the northwest), and in places from ten to 
twelve feet high. Formerly, according to Tarayre’s plan, a similar 
wall extended also along the northern side of the southwestern hill, 
but today only traces of this remain. Some rude breastworks are 
intact on the western slope of the main ruin hill, commanding the 
saddle between this and that on the west ; and there are various 
other structures which probably served as fortifications. Wherever 
the walls or fortifications end, the mountain presents either steep 
or totally inaccessible sides, or the bulwarks of the stone-built ter- 
races. Altogether there rises before the visitor an imposing, mas- 
sive, walled fortress of stone, not unlike some of the feudal strong- 
holds of mediaeval Europe. 

9. Resides the avenue leading from the outlying works to the 
temple, that from the temple to the great pyramid (now traceable 
only with difficulty), and that leading from the ruin on the top of 
the southwestern hill to the one at the base of the northern part 
of the mountain, there can be made out, especially after the first 
rains of the wet season, owing to the difference in the color of the 
earth and other signs, several roads radiating from La Quemada in 
v'arious directions. On occasions, I was informed, these roads 
can be traced for considerable distances.* 

Nowhere in or about La Quemada have I found petroglyphs ^ or 
worked slabs of stone, such as are common at Totoate. Potsherds 
and stone flakes may be found almost everywhere about the ruin, 
but they are in no place abundant and at many points are scarce. 
Aside from the fragments of pottery above mentioned a day’s search 
resulted in no important find. 

^ See Berghe^s plan in Tarayre’s report. 

^Tarayre (and also Batres, plate 24) mentions and pictures the face of a rock in 
the neighborhood with several upright serpent figures, and by other authors a slab with 
carved hand and foot is spoken of. 
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With La Quemada the stone ruins of southern Zacatecas and 
the neighboring region practically end. It appears as if this struc- 
ture was built through the combined efforts of a great people living 
farther southward and possibly including the entire population of 
the valley of Juchipila, Tlaltenango, and Rio de Bolahos, as a pro- 
tection against northern invaders. The great ruined fort and teocalli 
can not be separated culturally from those to the south and south- 
west of it. The inlaid and painted pottery, the ceremonial axes, 
some of the idols, the ordinary axes (pictured by Batres), the pecu- 
liar stone cysts near the temple, the form of the stone structures, 
all connect it more immediately with Totoate, Momax, Teul, and 
other ruins referred to in this paper, than with those of any other 
region. There is some resemblance in type between the ruins of 
La Quemada and those at Zape and its vicinity (there are small 
stone ruins as far as Santa Catarina de los Tepehuanes), but from 
Zape to La Quemada, without any known connecting link in the 
way of ruins, there lies a stretch of nearly three hundred miles. 
There is also typical relation with more southerly ruins, but the 
first attention is claimed by those in the vicinity. 

I trust that this account, superficial and imperfect as it necessarily 
is, will stimulate further and more extended research in the country 
of the “ Chichimecs,” a country hitherto supposed to be barren. 
As to the physical anthropology of this part of northern Mexico I 
shall have something more definite to present when the elaboration 
of my somatological material is completed. 

In conclusion I feel obliged to refer, in a few words more, to the 
treasui e-hunters in Mexico. There is no law to restrain such people, 
yet they destroy each year more ancient remains of every description 
than do the elements and all other sources combined. Wherever 
I searched for osteological or other remains of the ancient people, I 
encountered traces of this vandalism. As spoliation is here very 
largely due to ignorance, the Mexican civil authorities, men of sci- 
ence, clericals, and newspapers could do much good to local arche- 
ology by in.spiring a proper regard for these interesting monuments 
and for the objects connected with them. 



PREHISTORIC PORTO RICAN PICTOGRAPHS 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 
Introduction 

Not the least significant of the many survivals of a prehistoric 
race in the W'est Indies are rude pictures cut in rocks and called 
pictographs or petroglyphsP A study of their forms, geographical 
distribution, and meaning is an important aid to our knowledge 
of the origin and development of Antillean culture ; it affords val- 
uable data bearing on the migration of the race and points the 
way back to its ancestral or continental home. 

Although there exists considerable literature on the pictography 
of the Lesser Antilles, the Bahamas, Jamaica,^ and Porto Rico, 
little has yet been published on that of Cuba and Santo Domingo. 
Roth of the latter islands were thickly settled at the time of their 
discovery, and we should expect to find in them many pictographic 
evidences of prehistoric occupancy.® Undoubtedly continued re- 
search will make them known to anthropologists. 

The most important contribution to the pictography of Porto 
Rico is by A. L. Pinart,^ whose pamphlet, although rare, is accessi- 

^ Mallery (1893) restricts the term “ petroglyph to productions where the picture 
IS upon a rock either in situ or sufficiently large for inference that the picture was im- 
posed upon it where it was found.” Following this restriction the majority of pictures 
here considered would be called “ petroglyphs ” ; but as this article contains other forms, 

I retain the older term “pictograph” for both kinds. 

E. Duerden, “Aboriginal Indian Remains in Journal of the Insti- 

tide of Jamaica, vol. III, No. 4. 

® While in the Dominican Republic I heard of several pictographs, among others a 
cluster on the shore of Lake Henriquillo, but I did not inspect them. According to 

Ling Roth (“The Aborigines of Hispaniola,” Journ. Anthropological Insti- 
tute, vol. XVI, p. 264), “ Descourtilz also ( Voyage d' un Naturaliste, Paris, 1809, vol. ll, 
pp. 18-19) says rock carvings of grotesciue figuresareto be found in the caves of Dubeda 
Lonalves, in those of Mont S6lle, near Port-au-Prince, and in the Quartier du Don- 
don near Cap Francois (Cape Haltien).” 

* Hole sur les Petroglyphes et Antii/uiles des Grandes et Petites Antilles, Pari'>, 1S90. 
tolio facsimile of MS. 
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ble in part through extracts published by Maller>n' The former 
authority spent some time in Porto Rico and was the first to point 
out the wealth of pictographic material on the island. I have seen 
many of the pictographs described by him, and have independently 
rediscovered several others which he mentions. His pamphlet is 
an important contribution, although on account of its rarity it has 
been overlooked by some of our foremost students. 

Among other important contributions to our knowledge of Porto 
Rican pictography may be mentioned the small pamphlets by Du- 
mont and Kriig,- both of whom practically consider the same speci- 
mens, having apparently derived their knowledge not from personal 
inspection but from a manuscript preserved in San Juan. The pic- 
tographs which they describe, and of which Kriig gives a full-page 
plate, are said to be on a rock called Piedra de la CciJUpana 
stone”),® poised on two upright rocks in the middle of the Rio 
Grande de Loisa, not far from the town of Gurabo. 

A perusal of these publications induced me to visit Gurabo, and 
although I was not able to find these pictographs, I was rewarded by 
the sight of a boulder, also poised on two upright rocks, situated in the 
Loisa river half-way between Caguas and Gurabo. This stone, 
locally known as the Cabesa de los Indies (“ Head of the Indians ’ ), 
was found to bear several rude incised figures which were too illeg- 
ible to be identified. 

A recent addition to our knowledge of Porto Rican pictography 
is a brief article by O. W. Barrett in the Popular Science Neivs. 

' “Picture-writing of the American Indians,” Tenth Annual Report of the Btireon 
of Ethnology, p. 136, 1893. Since writing the above lines I have received a copy of 
this work, which is particularly important as pointing out localities in Porto Rico m 
which pictographs occur. Pinart mentions these figures from the follow ing places : In 
the caves of Bonilla, Conejos, and Islote, near Arecibo ; Arcillos and Planados, near 
dales, and Malloquin, at Cabo Rojo. He refers to river pictographs near the mouth of 
the Cano del Indio at Ceiba, at the junction of the Rio Ceiba and Rio Blanco, and at the 
Loma Munox, above Rio Arriba, in the Fajado district. The piedra pintado, or painted 
rock, said to be situated on the road from Cayey to Aibonita, and the rock with picto- 
graphs on Don Pedro Farez’s farm near Carolina, are possibly “ pillar stones.” Pinart’s 
illustrations are too imperfect to aid the student in identifications. 

2 L. Kriig : “Indianische Alterthamer in Porto Rico,” Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 
Berlin, 1876. Dr D. Enrique Dumont, Investigaciones acerca de las Antiquedodes de 
la Isla de Puerto Rieo (Borinquen) , Habaiia, 1876. 

3 .Said to have been used as a bell to call the natives together. 
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There are also scattered references to the subject in popular books 
on the island which have appeared since the American occupancy ; 
these have a value in pointing out otherwise unknown localities in 
which pictographs may be found. Porto Rico apparently has a 
larger number of these rock pictures than one would at first suspect, 
but in a short article I cannot hope to do more than to call attention 
to a few typical forms.^ 

Classification of Porto Rican Pictography 
In a general way Porto Rican pictographs fall under the follow- 
ing heads' with reference to the localities in which they are found : 
(i) River pictographs, (2) cave pictographs, and (3) pictographs on 
the boundary stones of enclosures identified as dance plazas. Of 
these the first group contains perhaps the best specimens of stone 
cutting, but those of the third class are in many instances very 
finely executed. The river pictographs are commonly found in 
isolated valleys of the high mountains, and, as a rule, are cut on 
hard rocks the surface of which has been worn smooth by the 
water — two factors quite favorable to good technique. The caves 
of the island are confined to a soft, calcareous formation, the surface 
of which is never very hard and is seldom smooth. The picto- 
graphs in these localities, while more easily cut than those on 
river boulders, are more readily effaced by erosion, and are seldom 
as finely executed as those of the river type. The pictographs 
found on rocks surrounding dance plazas are, as a rule, finely made 
and well preserved. In all three types it would appear that greater 
care was given by the Antilleans to the technique of pictographic 
work than by contemporary peoples in North America north of 
Mexico. 

River Pictographs 

Some of the best specimens of aboriginal Porto Rican pictog- 
raphy were found on boulders in the rivers or in the vicinity of 
running water. They often occur on rocks which rise out of the 

' Dr Stahl, who has published the most complete work on the Borinquen or Porto 
Rican Indians, appears to hare overlooked their pictographs. 

* The claim that the prehistoric Porto Ricans possessed a form of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing has not been substantiated. The “specimens” with these characters upon them are 
believed to be fictitious. 
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middle of streams or near waterfalls, so that it is not inappropriate 
to designate this type as river pictographs, to distinguish them from 
others found in caves or graven on the rude aligned stones which 
enclose ancient dance plazas. My studies of the river pictographs 
were mainly limited to those of the valley of the Rio Grande de 
Arecibo, one of the large rivers of the island, which rises in the 
high mountains south of Adjuntas and flows northward into the At- 
lantic near the town of Arecibo. 

There are many evidences that there was formerly a dense 
Indian population along the fertile banks of the Rio Grande de 
Arecibo and its tributaries, and many indications that this region 
will later yield most instructive discoveries to the archeologist. 
The town of Utuado, which forms an especially good center for ar- 
cheological work on the island, is situated in the high mountains 
about due south of Arecibo, on the right bank of the river, being 
readily accessible by the fine carriage road connecting Arecibo and 
Ponce. Its surroundings afford some of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque mountain and river scenery on the entire island. Utuado 
occupies the angle formed by two rivers, one of which penetrates 
the isolated district of Jayuya (a most instructive region to the 
archeologist) ; the other is the main stream along which extends the 
road to Adjuntas, thence over the high sierras to Ponce. The 
town is situated in a territory formerly ruled by Guarionex, a 
cacique who, in the conquest of the island, is said to have led more 
than a thousand warriors against Sotomayor. We can still trace in 
the immediate vicinity of the pueblo several large village-sites and 
plazas where the Indians assembled for ceremonial and other 
dances, while near by are found some of the finest examples of pic- 
tography known in the island. 

Among the many collections of pictographs found in the 
neighborhood of the town of Utuado, one occurs on a river boulder 
situated at the southeastern comer of the estate of Sr Roig. One 
can readily find this boulder by following the road from Utuado 
to Adjuntas, passing the Roig farm-house on the right, and con- 
tinuing about three miles from the former town. The boulder lies 
on the right side only a short distance from the road, and is situated 
conveniently near a dance plaza which will be presently described. 
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The pictographs, some eight or nine in number (figure i, plate 
XLv), cover the entire northern upper face of the boulder on a flat 
surface about fifteen feet above the base. Their general forms are 
as follows : 

That shown in figure 2 is one of the best of the pictographs 
on this rock : it is well made and consists of a circular head with 
two projections or horns on the top, pits for eyes, and an oval 
mouth connected by a line which extends upward midway between 
the eyes. The oval body contains a median line with other lines 
partly effaced, parallel to one another and probably representing 
arms. 

A second pictograph with a homed head (figure 3) resembles, 
in its general shape, the one last described. It has a circular mouth 
connected with the outline of the head. The body has a similar 
medioventral line with horizontal lines suggesting arms. Eyes are 
represented by small pits. It will be observed that these two pic- 
tographs are practically identical in all particulars. 

A second kind of pictograph (figure 4), also found on the stone 
in the middle of the river, consists of two concentric circles in the 
inner one of which are pits representing the eyes and mouth. It 
has a mediofrontal line bifurcated at the center of the inner circle, 
and lines radiating from the outer circle,' suggesting a solar emblem. 

Figure 5 is directly comparable with the last ; but while the 
latter has the eyes and mouth in the middle of the inner circle, in 
the former the inner circle contains an elliptical body. On one side 
this figure has a projection which is indistinct on account of a frac- 
ture in the surface of the rock, but, like the preceding pictograph, 
lines radiate from the outer circle. 

An instructive feature of several of these Porto Rican picto- 
graphs is the median groove which connects the mouth with the 
'’'ig-groove bounding the face. This anomalous way of drawing 
the face reappears in certain South American or Colombian picto- 
graphs from Chiriqui,* and in one of the figures ascribed to Dr See- 

* See the figure with similar radiating lines in Stahl’s Los Indies BonngueHosy pi. iv, 
fig. 20. 

*For McNeil’s sketch of the pictographs see Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology^ p. 22. 
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man we find also the added horns. Whether these figures may be 
rightly interpreted as “ cup structures” or not is beyond the func- 
tion of this article ; but the existence of a connecting groove or line 
from the mouth to the top of the head between the eyes in picto- 
graphs from Colombia and Porto Rico is certainly suggestive. It 
may be added to the many other likenesses between the prehistoric 
culture of the Antilles and that of the aborigines of the northern 
countries of South America. 

In figure 6 is shown a circular figure resting on another in 
which we detect eyes as if it were a head, and as though the inten- 
tion had been to depict a body and a head with a crown or head- 
ornament. The face shown in figure 7 has eyes and a nose, but no 
mouth and no representation of the body. It is well made, and 
although differing somewhat from the others, is apparently not a 
new type. 

Several smaller pictographs are found near those described, but 
they are so worn that their forms could not be definitely traced. 
They apparently are circles with enclosed pits, or geometrical figures, 
one of which suggests the moon. 

The circle is a common form of ornament on many different 
specimens of Antillean handiwork, as pottery, idols, stools, and 
carved shells. Several mammiform idols which I have collected bear 
circles cut in low relief or incised on the back or apex. Mason* has 
mentioned the presence of this ornament on pillar-stones, and I am 
familiar with specimens of those problematic stone rings, popularly 
called “ horse-collars,” in the ornamentation of which the circle is 
also used as a decorative motive. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of the use of the circle in orna- 
mentation, and one which to my mind is highly suggestive, occurs 
on a rare and perhaps unique specimen of Antillean wood carving 
which I saw in the city of Puerto Plata, in Santo Domingo. This 
specimen represents a coiled serpent ; it was carved from a log 
of black wood and has a highly polished surface. The details 
of the head, body, and tail, and especially of the mouth, eyes, and 

1 “The Latimer Collection of Antiquities from Porto Rico in the National Museum 
at Washington, D. C. Smithsonian Report, 1876. Reprinted with pamphlet on 
Guesde Collection, 1899, 
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scales on the belly, are naturally and remarkably represented. 
Most significant of the noteworthy carvings on this serpent image 
are the incised circular figure in the middle of the back of the head 
and the four similar figures on the body. These circles alternate 
with triangular markings and other incised lines. 

The association of these circles with the serpent idol (for as such 
we must regard this carving), and the interpretation of the circle 
as a sun symbol, are a suggestive repetition of a world-wide mytho- 
logical conception of an esoteric connection of sun and serpent 
worship. In this individual instance, however, it may be no more 
than a coincidence. I am much more interested in the fact that the 
back of the head and body of this wooden serpent effigy is deco- 
rated with circles, from a wholly different consideration which can 
hardly be regarded as a coincidence. The backs of the heads of 
several mammiform idols have these same circular figures cut with 
great care ; they also sometimes appear on the rear surface of the 
stone collars which I have identified as the backs of serpents. I be- 
lieve that these facts, taken w'ith others, reveal the true nature of 
“ring-stones” and mammiform zemis, to the elaboration of which 
hypothesis a special paper must be devoted. 

The pictograph shown in figure 8 is oval in form with two pits 
representing the eyes and a median groove between them. Although 
this is a rare form, it is generally comparable with those previously 
described. 

Two horns on the head of the pictographs recall similar appen- 
dages to the heads of figures from the island of Guadeloupe, re- 
produced in Mason’s monograph. The proper interpretation of 
these appendages is beyond my ability, but attention may here be 
called to the fact that in stone amulets and in burnt clay figures 
the Antilleans often represented the fore-legs or arms above the 
head. In such cases, how'ever, hands, fingers, or claws are com- 
monly indicated, but no sign of these appears in the pictographs. 

There is a second collection of well-preserved river pictographs 
on a rock in the middle of the same stream, higher up than those 
on Sr Roig’s farm, near Sr Salvador Ponz’s house. These also are 
readily accessible from the road, being cut on a boulder in the river 
just back of the out-houses of the residence. Their situation, how- 
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ever, is such that good photographs of them are impossible. An 
examination of these shows that they do not differ greatly from 
those just figured and described as on the boulder which marks the 
southeastern corner of the Roig farm. Of these I have made the 
sketches shown in figure 9, which are repetitions of those already 
considered, and which likewise occur on the walls of caves, as will 
later be described. In the upper member there are two spirals 
facing each other and united. Unlike the other spiral -formed 
pictographs this figure has a circle between the two terminal 
spirals. In a lower figure there is a repetition of the human face 
with its mouth connected by a median groove with the top of the 
head, and above it a circle with radiating lines recalling solar rays. 
This upper figure would appear to represent a crown ' drawn out of 
perspective, and the radiating lines the feathers which were ap- 
pended to it. 

Still ascending the river a few hundred yards beyond the picto- 
graphs last recorded, one reaches a beautiful waterfall called El 
Salto de Merovis, situated about six miles from Utuado, where also 
is found a collection of river pictographs, but differing somewhat 
from those described. The river here plunges over high boulders 
and between immense rocks, resting here and there in deep pools. 
These smooth, water-worn rocks afford a fitting surface for picto- 
graphic work, specimens of which are found scattered over the larger 
boulders projecting above the falls and the still water of the pools. 
Several of these pictures are barely legible, others, although easy 
to trace, from their position are difficult to photograph successfully. 
The accompanying illustration (plate xlv, 10) shows one of the 
forms found near the falls. 

Another pictograph represents a face, about a foot in diameter, 
with three pits for the eyes and mouth. There is no representation 
of a body and no attempt to depict the ears or other appendages 
to the head. 

In figure 1 1 is a circle in which is contained a crescent sug- 
gestive of the moon. 

In figure 13 of the same plate is a pictograph of the same gen- 

* There are frequent references by early writers to crowns with feathers worn by 
persons of rank, like caciques. Guacanagari gave Columbus one of these objects, which 
he took to Spain to present to the king and queen. 
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eral type as that shown in figure 12, with two circles for eyes, and 
radial lines, apparently representing feathers, projecting from the top. 

Figure 17 has a pyriform face with ear-pendants well repre- 
sented. The eyes are circles with central pupils ; the mouth is 
rudely indicated, and parallel lines depend from the chin. This 
e.xample, which is one of the best at the falls, is found high on the 
front of a boulder the slippery sides of which almost forbid climbing. 

Figure 12 is a long, almost straight line with a spiral termina- 
tion at each end. The whole figure measures about a foot and a 
half, and may be a whirlpool symbol. 

Near that last mentioned is a pictograph (figure 14) with eyes, 
nose, and mouth well represented. Above the latter appear two 
crescentic marks, facing each other, indicating the cheeks. Among 
numerous other pictographs on these rocks are two circles, each 
represenbng a human face with eyes and mouth clearly indicated. 

Several pictographs are found on rocks in the river beyond the 
falls. One of the largest collections occurs near Adjuntas, and 
there are others between the falls and Utuado. 

Some of the most instructive river pictographs in Porto Rico 
are found on the eastern end of the island. There are many near 
Fajado, and others are on the Rio Blanco not far from Naguabo. 
A short distance from Juncos, near the road from Humacoato that 
town, there are several river pictographs of the same general char- 
acter as those described. 

My attention has been called to a pictograph which is a profile 
sketch of a mammiform zemi, or idol, with a conical extension on the 
back. I have also seen a rock-etching with a body of zigzag form, 
recalling lightning. The forms which these pictographs take are 
almost numberless, but in all there is a common likeness to the 
incised decorations found on wooden and stone stools, idols, and 
other objects of undoubtedly prehistoric manufacture. 

The majority of these clusters of river pictographs, especially 
those along the Rio Grande de Arecibo, occur in the neighborhood 
of dance plazas, of which I shall presently speak. 

Cave Pictographs 

Numerous pictographs are found also in the caves so common 
in the calcareous rocks of the island. The number of these caverns 
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in Porto Rico is very great, but not all of them contain Indian pic- 
tures on their walls. In many cases they may once have existed, 
but have been covered up by stalactitic deposits on the walls, and 
in others may have been erased or destroyed by superficial erosion. 
As a rule cave pictographs are not cut with the same care as the 
river pictographs, from which they also differ in size, shape, and 
apparently in significance. The botryoidal forms taken by many 
of the stalactites lend themselves to relief carving which is often 
clearly combined with surface cutting, thus affording intermediate 
forms between pictographs, or cuttings on flat surfaces, and sculp- 
tures. Many of these cave pictographs are found in places not now 
readily accessible ; others occur on slabs of rock which lie on the 
cave floor. 

The Cueva de las Golondrinas (“ Cave of the Swallows ”) near 
Manati, and El Consejo (“ the Council-house ”) near Arecibo, are 
typical localities for the study of cave pictography. The former is 
situated about three miles north of the town of Manati, not far 
from the ocean. Its entrance is large and open, and it extends only 
a short distance into the side of the cliff. This cave is about fifty 
feet wide and deep, and shows evidence of formerly having been 
somewhat larger. Considerable work was done in this cave by ex- 
cavation, which was continued for a week with a force of fifteen 
workmen. I was enabled to clear out the floor, removing from the 
debris which covered it ov^er two cart-loads of fragments of potteiy, 
among which were many clay heads that formerly served as 
handles of bowls, and other relief ornaments. There were likewise 
found polished stone implements, carved shell and bone objects, and 
other specimens of Indian handiwork. 

The walls of this cave were covered with a sticky, greenish 
black substance which had partially concealed some of the picto- 
graphs, but others of large size and good workmanship were quite 
readily seen. The fallen boulders at the back of the cave also had 
good pictographs cut upon them. Over ten rock-carvings were 
counted on the walls and there w'ere others w'hich were undoubtedly 
obscured by the covering that had become deposited over the 
walls. The more striking pictographs from this cave are as 
follows : 
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One, about eight inches in diameter, cut about breast high on a 
rock which had fallen from the roof A slab of stone bearing this 
picture was cut out, but on account of its great weight it was not 
brought away. 

Figure 15 represents one of the best of all the pictographs in 
this cave. It measures about eighteen inches in diameter, and was 
cut on the projecting front of a fallen boulder, making the face very 
prominent. The body is represented by parallel lines. 

Figure 16 represents a pictograph about a foot long, consisting 
of head and body, with legs appearing one on each side, folded to 
the body. Like some of the river pictographs near Utuado, it has 
two horns or anterior appendages, one on each side of the head. 
This figure recalls the outline of small stone amulets from Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo. 

The pictograph shown in figure 19 belongs to a type some- 
what different from the preceding, but recalls those on the river 
rock (figure 5) near Utuado. The appendages to the side of the 
head resemble ears. On the top of the head there is a smaller 
circle with which it is connected by a groove. Eyes and mouth 
are represented by three rings. 

Figure 18 consists of a rectangular body marked off into squares, 
with an oval head and ear appendages. There are no indications 
of eyes, but the cheeks are represented by crescentic grooves. 

The three pictures shown in figures 20-22 represent faces, but 
they have been much eroded and disfigured by time. Originally 
they were evidently more complicated than their present outline 
Would seem to indicate. 

Some fine pictographs are to be seen in the cave called El Con- 
sejo,^ on the estate of Mr Denton, not far from Arecibo. The 
neighboring hamlet, school, and hacienda bear the name Miraflores. 
This cave is reached by an hour’s ride by coach to Byadera, thence 
by horse another hour, and by climbing up the mountain to the 
entrance, which is quite easily accessible. The cave is spacious, 
roughly dome-shaped, and lighted at the end opposite the entrance 
by a large arched opening which looks out on the steep mountain 

^ Miss A. B, Gould has kindly gjiven me these interesting notes of her visit to this 

cave. 
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side. This opening was in all probability the original Indian 
entrance, for all the carvings are placed near that end as if to 
decorate it or to be conspicuously in view as one entered the cave. 
There are seven faces or heads, all close together and all on one 
side of the archway. One of these pictographs is especially con- 
spicuous ; it is well made, partly in relief, with what appears to be 
a head, nose, and pointed chin. The other six faces are simpler, 
consisting of pits arranged in triangles sometimes surrounded by a 
line to indicate the face. Of these, two faces are cut on rounded 
protuberances and four are merely incised in the flat rocks. One 
of these, called by a peon “ el Dios major de todosj had the eyes 
cut obliquely or sloping from the nose upward. Similar oblique 
eyes have been noted on many pottery heads, one of the best of 
which was collected by the author near Santiago de los Caballeros 
in Santo Domingo.' 

As the name “ el Dios ” implies, there survives in the minds of 
the Jibaros, or country people of Porto Rico, a belief that these 
pictographs were intended to represent Indian gods. Of the same 
import also is the lore concerning caves among these people, which 
in part at least is a survival of the reverence with which caverns 
were regarded in aboriginal life. Stories that caves are the abode 
of spirits are widely current among the unlettered people of Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo. According to a superstition which 
prevails among many of the West Indian islanders, some of these 
caves are still inhabited ; it is said that if objects are placed at 
their entrance they are removed within a short time by troglodytes, 
and debris at the cave mouth is said to be swept away in a manner 
otherwise inexplicable. I was told by a man who owns one of the 
finest wooden stools in Santo Domingo that he obtained it from a 
Jibaro who said that while hunting a goat in the mountains he 
strayed into a cave which had not been entered in modern times. 
Penetrating an inner chamber he saw in the dim light what he sup- 
posed to be one of these cave-dwellers. He struck at it with his 
machete and fled, but later returned to find that the object of his 
fear was a woo den stool which he removed and later sold. As if 

dt 9 figured by Charlevoix in 1731 {Ihstoire de r isle Espagnole m 

de S. Domingue, t. 1, p. 61) has oblique eyes. 
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to corroborate the story of this paisano, the object, which is hideous 
enough in form and feature to frighten any one when encountered 
in the gloomy environment of a cave, still shows the marks of the 
machete. A wooden stool or duho from “ Turk’s or Caicos isl- 
ands,” in the Smithsonian collection described by Mason, is said to 
be hacked “ by the hatchet of a vandal.” Perhaps the mutilation 
was due to fear rather than to malice. 

I had a good opportunity for collecting current folklore regard- 
ing caves in the course of some excavations in the Cueva de las 
Golondrinas near Manati. It was believed that considerable treas- 
ure had been buried in this cave by pirates, and excavations had 
been made in the floor to find a chest of gold supposed to be hid- 
den in it. Deep holes showed that considerable work had been 
done there from time to time in search for the treasure. The coun- 
try people believed that this work should be carried on only at 
night, and during its prosecution voices are said to have been re- 
peatedly heard by the workmen, and warnings not to disturb the 
soil were often repeated by unseen denizens of the place. Of 
course no treasure was found, but there was a feeling among some 
of the workmen that the cave was inhabited by spirits who ap- 
peared from time to time, especially after dark.* 

Although the existence of these pictographs and the great 
quantity of debris, consisting of ashes, pottery fragments, and other 
human rejecta, show that the caves of Porto Rico were resorted to 
by the prehistoric inhabitants of the island, it cannot be said that 
the evidence is all that might be desired to prove continuous habi- 
tation. These caverns were used for ceremonies, and at times as 
places of refuge ; the dead were also undoubtedly placed in them 
with mortuary offerings. Some of the caves were sacred and con- 
tained idols, others were secular shelters, resorted to for protection 


* The Indian belief that caves were the dwelling-places of spirits is mentioned by 
several writers of the sixteenth century. These spirits were supposed to leave the cav- 
erns and wander over the earth at night. The superstition is still current in several West 
Indian islands. The Antilleans^ like the Pueblo Indians of our Southwest, believed that 
the first man and woman emerged from a cave in the earth or were bom of the Earth 
Goddess. The dead were supposed to return to the caves, consequently (especially as 
ancestor worship played a most important rdle in their worship) they performed many 
of their ceremonies in caves and subterranean caverns. 
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from the elements, or as camping places of Caribs, whose canoes 
were drawn up on the neighboring beach. To the last-mentioned 
class belongs the Cueva de las Golondrinas. The people who used 
it encamped in its shelter and cooked their food there, as the broken 
fragments of pottery and the numerous bones of animals attest. 
They may have visited it for religious purposes also, as the picto- 
graphs would imply ; they may have buried their dead in its remote 
recesses, but if they did so the skeletons have long ago disappeared. 
Whether they were occasional visitors from distant islands or natives 
of Porto Rico cannot be told, but so far as the material which has 
been exhumed from the floor of the caves indicates, the former 
visitors were racially related to the Caribs of the Lesser Antilles 
and those of the coast of Santo Domingo. We know that the 
Caribs from near-by islands, like Vieques, were accustomed to land 
on the Borinquen coast, kill the men, and carry off the women into 
slavery ; they even remained and made settlements, in course of 
time assimilating with the Borinquenos by marriage. It does not 
appear improbable, therefore, that the beach near the entrance to 
this cave may have been a Carib landing place, and the cave a 
shelter which they sought while encamped on the island. 


PiCTOGRAPHS ON StONES BOUNDING ENCLOSURES 
Among the problematical objects in the Latimer collection, de- 
scribed by Professor Mason, are certain rudely cut monoliths to 
w hich he applies the name pillar-stones. These objects vary in size 
and shape from simple slabs decorated with incised pictographs on 
one or both surfaces to rude idols with a head sculptured on one end. 
One of the more elaborate examples is illustrated in plate xlvii. 

Of the function of these pillar-stones no suggestion has been 
made up to the pre.sent time. Mason calls attention in his descrip- 
tion to the rude technique as compared with that of smaller stone 
object s, called id ols, referring to Fray Ramon Pane’s account* of 


1 Fray Ram6n Pane, a Catalan Franciscan priest, was one of the few early fathers 
who could speak the language of the natives of Santo Domingo. At the request of 
° Ta account of the religion of the natives of Hispaniola, which was 

prin ed m the Life of Columbus ascribed to his son Fernando. Harrisse strongly ques- 
tions the authorship of this life, but there seems no good reason to doubt that it contains 
a true copy of Pane’s account of the religion of the natives 
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the temples of the caciques or chiefs in which it was customary to 
have images “ carved of wood or stone or shaped of clay or cotton/ 
generally in some monstrous form.” On consulting Pane’s descrip- 
tion of the stone idols, I find that he nowhere refers to what we 
know as pillar-stones. The massive stone slabs were not house 
gods of caciques, but were the boundary walls of enclosures near 
prehistoric pueblos — places in which were held ceremonial dances 
and games. A proper understanding of my interpretation of these 
stones necessitates a brief description of the enclosures. 

At various places on the islands of Porto Rico and Santo Do- 
mingo the traveler may have pointed out to him certain rectangular 
areas known to the country folk as cercados de los Indios, juegos 
de bola, or bateys. These enclosures in Porto Rico were first identi- 
fied and described by Dr Stahl in his well-known work, Los Indios 
Borinquefws. 

As indicated by their names, these areas are supposed to have 
been connected in some way with an Indian game of ball, and in 
corroboration of this interpretation attention is commonly called by 
the natives to stone balls, supposed to be artificial in shape, which 
are found in or near the enclosures. 

The bateys which I have examined are generally situated on ter- 
races above the river-beds, high enough to be safe from the great 
freshets which commonly accompany hurricanes. Their floors, 
which are comparatively level, are slightly depressed below the sur- 
face, and the whole structure is bounded by laminated stones, 
arranged in a row, the original alignment of which is now much 
disturbed. Along the coast, where the land has been under cultiva- 
tion for centuries, these aboriginal structures have been more or less 
obliterated, but in the mountains there still remain several which 
are well preserved. 

Similar bateys, sometimes called cercados de los Indios, have been 
reported from Santo Domingo by Schomburgk and Ober. Accord- 
ing to the former another one of these enclosures at San Juan de 

' One of the most remarkable of these cotton images was described and figured by 
me in 1891 in an article “On Zemis from Santo Domingo” {^American Anthropologist, 
Fol. IV, pp. 167-175). The head of this specimen is a human skull, the body and limbs 
of cotton cloth. The object has also been figured by Mr Rudolf Cronau in his work on 
America. 
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Maguana is circular in form and “ consists mostly of granite rocks, 
which prove by their smoothness that they have been collected on 
the banks of a river, probably at the Maguana, although its dis- 
tance is considerable. The rocks are mostly each from thirty to 
fifty pounds in weight, and have been placed closely together, giv- 
ing the ring the appearance of a paved road twenty-one feet in 
breadth, and as far as the trees which have grown from between 
the rocks, permitted me to ascertain, 2270 feet in circumference.* A 
large granite rock, five feet seven inches in length, ending in obtuse 
points, lies nearly in the middle of the circle. . . . The cavities of 
the eyes and mouth are still visible.”^ 

It is instructive to learn that enclosures similar to these hateys 
have been observed in British Guiana. Mr C. Barrington Brown 
describes a ring of stones somewhat smaller than that at San Juan 
de Maguana. In this structure the aligned stones were two to 
three feet high and five to six feet apart, the circle being only 
about thirty feet in diameter. This ring of stones apparently had 
a pillar-stone with a pictograph on it, for Mr Brown says that upon 
one of them was “ a deeply cut picture of a frog.” The Peruvians 
had similar areas enclosed by a row of aligned stones. 

I have more especially studied these enclosures along the Rio 
Grande de Arecibo and its tributaries, where there are several well- 
preserved examples. It would be conservative to say that in pre- 
historic times the banks of this river along part of its course were 
so thickly lined with these places that one at least could hardly 
have been lost to sight at any time, especially near the present 
town of Utuado.® In my investigations near this town I learned 
of over twenty of these enclosures, the most important of which 

1 While in Santo Domingo 1 was told that similar but smaller enclosures are found 
in several localities in this island, and that they are known as corrales de los IndiosX 

2 Mr H. Ling Roth s comment on Schomburgk’s identification is as follows : “ His 
supposition as to the figure being an idol is quite guess work. ’ ’ On the contrary I think there 
is considerable probability that the supposition is a correct one, since like idols of massive 
form are found in Porto Rico within or near similar juegos de bola. 

*This modem settlement probably stands on or near the site of an Indian town of the 
same name in the caciquedom of Guarionex, who was hostile to the Spaniards. It is 
mentioned by Oviedo, under the name Otoao, in his account of the flight of Juan Gonzales 
after the death of Sotomayor. 1 find no mention in early writings of a cacique of that 


name. 
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are situated in the following barrios or wards of that town: i, 
Cayuco ; 2, Arenas; 3, Salto Arriba; 4, Vivi Abajo; 5, Jayuya ; 
6 , Mameyes ; 7, Paso del Palma ; 8, Don Alonso; 9, Alfonso XII. 

There is considerable variation in the size and outline of these 
enclosures, as well as in the state of preservation of the boundary 
stones ; but as a rule they are rectangular areas slightly depressed 
below the surrounding plain and are bounded by a row of aligned 
flat stones set on edge, the individual stones being more or less 
widely separated and often disturbed. It is common to find small 
mounds ^ just outside the wall of the enclosure, but these in some 
cases have been so reduced in size by the cultivation of their sur- 
face that it is now impossible to determine their original contour. 

In my studies of one of these enclosures at Utuado I found 
that the main road from that town to Adjuntas had cut through 
the edge of one of the mounds, revealing, a few feet below the sur- 
face, a layer of soil containing fragments of pottery, a few broken 
celts, and the long-bones of an adult. This discovery induced me 
to extend a trench diametrically through the mound, parallel with 
the side of the enclosure. The depth of this trench, at the middle of 
the mound, was about nine feet. The excavation revealed that the 
mound rested on a hard gravel base, and was composed of soil so 
rich that some of it was carried away by the neighboring farmer for 
use as fertilizer. This earth was very moist and ill-adapted to the 
preservation of bones or other fibrous material. Nevertheless, we 
found ten skeletons of adults and infants, with mortuary objects so 
distributed as to indicate that they had been placed there as ofiTer- 
mgs. One of the best preserved of these skeletons was found in a 
sitting posture, with the legs drawn to the chest, and with ceramic 
objects lying at one side. The frontal bones of the skulls were 
abnormally flattened, as in those from the caves in the northern 
part of Santo Domingo, described by Dr Lleneis.* 

The discovery that these mounds are Indian cemeteries sheds 
light on the nature and use of the neighboring enclosures. The 
conclusions drawn from my excavations of the Utuado mounds are 

^ I identify these mounds with the caneys mentioned by Antonio Bachiller y Morale, 
in his well known work, Cuba Primitiva. 

Decouvevtc P tin Crane P Indien Ciguayo a Saint- DomingHe^'^^vXt%, 1891. 
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that large numbers of the dead were buried just outside the dance 
courts, and that the elaborate areitos or mortuary dances were held 
in the latter. There is also evidence of the interment of the dead 
in caves, human skeletons from the cave at Jobo, near the road 
from Arecibo to Utuado, having been given to me by Dr Cabello ; 
but the majority of the prehistoric Porto Rican dead were undoubt- 
edly buried in the cemeteries above referred to. 

Of the nature of the dances performed by the Antilleans at the 
time of the interment little is known, but from what has been described 
by Gumilla as occurring among the kindred Orinoco tribes, it is 
probable that they were very elaborate. One custom is especially 
noteworthy : Among certain of these tribes it was their habit to 
place staves around the grave, to the ends of which were tied stone 
effigies or images imitative of the heads of the totems of the dead. 
Apparently this custom was also practised by the people who lived 
near Utuado, in corroboration of which theory it may be mentioned 
that a stone face was found on or near the mound. This stone face 
resembles the so-called masks described and figured by Mason, but 
its size and general shape preclude its use as such. Moreover, 
certain other objects of the same general shape have a groove 
on one side in which is fitted a stave to which the whole object was 
tied. There is good evidence that these so-called stone masks were 
really mortuary emblems which were fastened to sticks and set about 
the graves of the dead, where they remained for some time, especially 
when mortuary dances were being performed in their honor. 

In considering the use to which the Indians put these enclosures 
Dr Stahl points out that if they marked the dwellings of chiefs, the 
walls over which a child might jump would be useless for protec- 
tion. The boundary stones were not placed in line to indicate burial 
places,' although cemeteries were not far away ; for the enclosure is 
sunken below the level of the adjacent plain. The popular theory 
that they were places for ball games is no doubt sound so far as it 
goes, but these gatherings were only one of many kinds held by the 
prehistoric Indians of Porto Rico. 

* Evidently the ancient Porto Ricans had several ways of burial, as Oviedo asserts in 
regard to the Haytians. The cemetery in the valley of Constanza, mentioned by Schom- 
bnrglt [Atkena-uni, 1852, pp. 797-799), may have been similar to that near Mameyes. 
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The general appearance of these enclosures, with their idols and 
pictographs carved on some of their boundary stones, and the pres- 
ence of neighboring mounds (some of which were burial-places, 
others the sites of prehistoric pueblos), confirm my belief that they 
were plazas in which were celebrated the ceremonial dances called 
aretios, especially those mortuary rites of ancestor worship which 
reached such high development among the prehistoric Porto 
Ricans. Here were performed dances commemorative of the dead 
interred near by, and here songs were sung in memory of their 
ancestors, as Oviedo and others have stated. 

In addition to ceremonial areitos, games also, no doubt, took 
place in these enclosures, which correspond in a measure to the 
plazas of the pueblos of our Southwest, which are used for all pub- 
lic functions. 

The Indian town must have been near by, for Oviedo says that 
near each pueblo there was a place for batey or the ball game.* 
While the appropriateness of the name locally given to these en- 
closures has a foundation in tradition, and while they may have 
been used by the Indians for games, the discovery of the adjacent 
cemeteries indicates that they were used also in the performance of 
areitos, of which the Porto Rican aborigines had many kinds. But 
as games among the Antilleans were probably half secular and half 
religious, there is no reason why they should not have been per- 
formed in plazas sometimes used for purely ceremonial areitos. 

The discovery of stone balls in these enclosures is often men- 
tioned as an indication that these places were used in ball games, 
implying that the stones were the balls used. This belief, which 
is a common one among the country folk of the island, has little to 
support it on examination of the objects themselves. In Oviedo’s 
account of the game, the ball used is said to have been made of a 
resinous gum, so that stone balls do not fit at all his statement of 
the method of playing the game. Indeed, some of the larger stone 


^ The prehistoric Porto Ricans did not build permanent stone or adobe habitations, 
but only temf)orary structures with a wooden frame and palm-leaf covering. These have 
long ago disappeared, but their sites still remain in the form of mounds just outside the 
jtiei^os de bola. In Munoz’s description of an Indian pueblo near the coast, no mention 
IS made of a neighboring batey or dance plaza. 
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balls, which are ov'er two feet in diameter, could hardly be carried 
by a single man. Moreover, many of the balls are not spherical, 
but are simply water-worn boulders in the form of oblate or prolate 
spheroids. Considering these facts, I have serious doubt whether the 
stones could have been used in the ball game described by Oviedo, al- 
though this does not of course preclude their use in some other game. 
Their presence in graves and in dance plazas indicates that they were 
enough prized to have been brought there for a purpose, and I offer 
the following speculation as to their use : 

Water-worn stones are symbols of running water, the worship 
of which is highly significant in the rain ceremonies of primitive 
agriculturists. In an almost universal confusion of cause and 
effect, so common among primitive people, these stones, shaped 
mainly by running water, are believed to have magic power to 
bring rain or to cause water to fill the stream-beds. Hence they 
were gathered by the Indians and carried to dance and other cere- 
monial places where they are now so commonly found. We often 
find that water-worn stones are worshiped by other primitive agri- 
culturists because of the belief that these objects cause the water, 
which has given them their form, to increase, just as the frog, 
which lives in moist places, is believed to effect an increase in the 
water supply.' 

It is interesting to add, in discussing the probable use of these 
stone balls, that Dr Stahl, who has given much attention to the 
botany of Porto Rico, after stating that part of the description of 
batey given by Oviedo was derived from the game played by the 
South American Indians, declares that there is no natural vegetable 
product in Porto Rico which furnishes an elastic gum ® that could 
have served the aborigines for the balls used in the game. Whether 
or not the prehistoric Porto Ricans played the ball game described 
by Oviedo is beyond the scope of this article, but certainly the 


* Many instances might be cited in which, among primitive men, water-worn stones 
and sticks or water animals are believed to be efficacious in bringing water. To these 
may be added shells of water animals, water plants, and other objects — in fact anything 
from the water or pertaining to it. 

•Stahl regards it as probable that this ^ama eldstica was obtained from a tree, Sipho- 
nia elastica, peculiar to the mainland (“costa firme’’). 
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stone balls found in the dance plazas could not have been used in 
the manner Oviedo describes. 

But the above explanation does not fully account for the name 
"juegos de bola,” which survives from early times and which evi- 
dently originated among the Spaniards, who, from knowledge of 
the use of these enclosures, applied it to the latter. The prehis- 
toric Porto Ricans may have performed, in these enclosures, games 
or ceremonies with stone balls ; such games were known to Oviedo, 
but in his description he does not carefully distinguish them from 
those in which elastic balls were used. Similar games, which have 
been ascribed a phallic significance, are recorded from Y ucatan and 
elsewhere. In the absence of documentary proof of the existence 
of a prehistoric game with stone balls in Porto Rico we have little 
basis for speculation regarding their “ phallic ” significance, but 
that this game, when it existed, had a symbolic germinative mean- 
ing among the tribes which practised it is not improbable. 

An examination of the boundary stones of several of the dance 
plazas reveals the significance of Professor Mason’s so-called pillar- 
stones. Some of these stones, still standing, bear pictographs 
representing faces and heads identical with those which Mason de- 
scribes, leaving no doubt of the identity of the two. The massive 
pillar-stones, sometimes sculptured into rude idols, more often with 
only the head cut in relief, and most commonly bearing an incised 
pictograph, formerly stood with other aligned stones which formed 
the enclosures used by the aborigines for the performance of their 
public dances and games. A pillar-stone found near one of the 
Utuado dance places belongs apparently to the same type as those 
described by Mason. It has a human face cut on one side near 
the end, in the same manner as one of the specimens in the Latimer 
collection. 

This may be an appropriate place to call attention to the mark- 
>ngs on the side of the face depicted on one of the pillar-stones in 
the Latimer collection. Professor Mason says (page 379) : “ On 
the right side of the face are two hieroglyphic marks, the one in 
the shape of a heart, and the other resembling a cleaver with two 
small furrows running from the edge. Now and then a heart- 
shaped stone implement turns up in our collection ; but we are not 
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to suppose that the American aborigines used this to symbolize the 
human heart itself or the domain of Cupid.” 

I believe the heart-shaped and cleav^er-like markings on the side of 
the head depicted on this pillar-stone represent ears and ear-pendants. 
These pillar-stones, some of which are simply slabs with pictographs 
upon them, sometimes take the form of rude idols in which the 
head and sometimes the bust are cut in relief. There are repre- 
sentatives of these in the Latimer collection, and I have seen 
others at various places in Porto Rico. Some of the latter aye 
of great size and weight, as one which formerly stood in the plaza 
at Rio Piedras, not far from San Juan. This specimen weighs sev- 
eral hundred pounds, and when I saw it served as a curbstone in 
front of the “ Farmacia Monclava” at Rio Piedras, but later it was 
carried by the director of public works to San Juan, where it now 
remains. 

One of the best of these pillar stones with sculptured head 
formerly stood on one side of the dance plaza near Utuado. It 
was about four feet high and represented a female with head and 
bust well carved in relief Later this idol was carried to Arecibo 
and for many years stood on a pedestal before the house of the 
Mercedes plantation, but in the great cyclone called “San Ciriaco” ' it 
was overthrown and covered with debris which has not been removed. 

A consideration of some of these and other forms of pillar-stones 
naturally leads to rude massive idols which they more closely re- 
semble, and consequently it may be best to restrict the term “pillar- 
stone to those stones of pillar form which bear incised pictures 
and are without carving. Both forms are found among the boun- 
dary stones of the enclosures described above, and may have had a 
like significance. Some of the “stone images or pillar-stones” de- 
scribed by Mason had nothing to do with the boundaries of dance 
enclosures, while others had. Obscurity might be avoided by re- 
stricting the former term to slabs containing pictographs. 


Conclusions 

It remains, in conclusion, to say that Porto Rican pictographs, 
whether found on river boulders, in caves, or on pillar-stones sur- 

1 On .-Vugust 8, 1899, Utuado and the other towns and plantations along Arecibo river 
suffered severely from this hurricane. 
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rounding dance places, are similar to those which have been re- 
corded from the Lesser Antilles — St John, St Vincent, Guade- 
loupe, and others.’ This resemblance tends to support the theory 
that the people who made them in prehistoric times were practi- 
cally one and the same. The proximity of the river pictographs to 
running water, no less than their forms, allies them to similar picto- 
graphs on the Orinoco and other rivers of Venezuela and Guiana. 
V'e may justly suppose that the prehistoric Porto Ricans regarded 
them with much the same reverence as do the people of Guiana 
their timehri, or rock-carvings, described by Im Thum. The gen- 
eral character of the river pictographs in Porto Rico and their situa- 
tion in or near running water clearly indicate that they mark places 
of ceremony, and were connected in some way with water worship, 
which is known to have formed a conspicuous element in the religion 
of the Antilleans, who had a feeling of awe for these waterfalls and 
especially for the mystic figures upon the adjacent rocks. The 
rivers in w’hich they are found are often turbulent, overflowing their 
banks, setting at naught the work of the farmer, and, at times when 
hurricanes rage (which the Indian ascribes to the Sky God, Hu-ra- 
can), devastating the valleys through which they flow. It would 
have been natural for the Indians to resort to such places as w'ater- 
falls, where the power of the water is most manifest, to appease the 
god, and here we would expect to find rock-etchings and 
other evidences of such gatherings. 

The argument for the possible derivation of the ancestors of the 
V est Indian islanders, so far as pictography goes, corroborates that 
based on other and more significant data. Antillean pictography 
is decidedly South American rather than North American. Un- 
doubtedly, when we are dealing with such highly conventional- 
ized figures as these, there is striking uniformity among primitive 
people all over the globe, so that too great weight should not be 
given to similarities in culture ; but neither should w'e neglect like- 
nesses, especially when taken in connection with other data indi- 
cating tribal migrations and racial affinities. Aboriginal Porto Rican 
pictography is essentially the same as that of the Lesser Antilles, 

* See Ober, “Aborigines of the West Indies,” Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc.j April 25, 
1894. 
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which is practically identical with that of Guiana and parts of Vene- 
zuela. Moreover, this similarity is not limited to that part of these 
two countries fringing the Caribbean sea, for the same likenesses may 
be detected far into the interior of South America where the Orinoco 
and the large rivers of Guiana have their sources. Pictography of 
the West Indians thus supports philology, technology, and re- 
ligion, as witnessed by ceremonies and beliefs, indicating that the 
Antilleans originally came from South America, or that man in his 
distribution has followed the same law of migration to these islands 
as plants and animals, and came from the same continental land 
mass. 

I believe that the West Indies were originally peopled by colo- 
nists from South America, who made their way from the delta of 
the Orinoco, passing from island to island until they occupied all the 
Antilles, great and small. Of all the Orinoco tribes these pioneers 
of the Antilleans were more closely allied to the Guaranos, or War- 
rans, who now inhabit the delta, than any other ; but lapse of time 
profoundly changed the culture of both, the latter having greatly 
degenerated while the former, long since having passed away, once 
reached a comparatively high stage of culture. Although descended 
from a related stock, originally the same as that of most of the now 
wretched “ Warrans,” * the members who migrated to the West In- 
dies developed in Hayti and Porto Rico a distinctive culture, as 
shown by their characteristic polished stone work. Cuba and Ja- 
maica also shared this culture, but only partially, for in these 
islands there appear to have been savage intrusions from north and 
west. 

The culture attained by the Hayti and Porto Rico people was 
threatened on the east by the Caribs, who also came from South 
America and who overran and conquered all the Lesser Antilles 
to the eastern end of Porto Rico. 

The Carib invasion of the West Indies was but a continuation 
of their conquest of the tribes which preceded them in Venezuela 
along the banks of the Orinoco. In early times numerous seden- 
tary peoples, who had developed a certain degree of culture, in- 

^ '.f of “ visit to one of the p.le villages of these Indians, see 

Gum, 11a, ElOnnocot!ustrado,ydefcndido, etc., vol. ,, pp. ,61-172, Madrid, 1745- 
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habited the banks of this mighty river. In a way they were all 
distinctly related in language, customs, and religion. They were of 
necessity a fluviatile race, or were experts in building canoes and 
in navigating them in these great streams. From somewhere, per- 
haps the interior of the country, the so-called Caribs descended 
upon the river peoples, and those whom they did not destroy they 
drove into such inaccessible regions as the Orinoco delta. Not 
satisfied with the destruction they had wrought in the Orinoco valley 
on the mainland, they extended their depredations to the islands, 
ravaging the coasts of Santo Domingo and Porto Rico, and practically 
absorbing the race which preceded them in the Lesser Antilles.* 

But, as always happened in conquests of this kind, especially 
where women were captured and taken to wife by the conquerers, 
the Caribs became more and more a mixed race, both in blood and 
in culture. An assimilation of the original people and the Caribs 
had in fact taken place in the Lesser Antilles, which resulted in a 
culture which was stii gcnens. In the Greater Antilles this mixture 
of the two peoples had not gone so far, although the wave of Carib 
invasion had practically reached Culebra and Vieques island and 
had also made itself felt in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico,* so that 
the eastern end of the latter island was practically Carib by the time 
ii was settled by the Spaniards. 

If we recognize the mixed character of the aborigines which 
Ponce de Leon found in Porto Rico — partly Carib, partly an ante- 
cedent race, or descendants of the union of the two which had oc- 
curred in the Lesser Antilles or earlier in the valley of the Orinoco — 
a discussion of the question whether Porto Rican pictographs are 
Carib or not can hardly lead to any important conclusion. From 
the point of view of blood or culture the island Caribs were no 
longer the same people as their ancestors in the interior of V enezuela.* 

' I hope to be able to enlarge my discussion of this <iuestion in an article more 
general in its scope. 

^ Some of the early accounts even call Porto Rico a Carib island, and on old maps 
the sierras on the eastern end are named the Carib mountains. There was a strong in- 
filtration of Carib blood on the island, but the preexisting people had not been wholly 
absorbed. 

^“All the Island, Orinoco, and Guiana Caribs,” writes Erinton {^Tke American 
Rare, pp. 251-252), “can thus be traced back to the mainland of northern Venezuela.” 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 5 — 30. 
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I have limited this paper to what may technically fall in the 
group of symbolic markings known as pictographs, but believe that 
a proper discussion of the meanings of these rock-etchings implies 
an examination of incised designs on stone, wood, clay, and other 
objects of aboriginal manufacture. There is abundant material of 
this kind awaiting study, but it cannot be considered in this place. 
This account, however, would be incomplete if it did not call atten- 
tion to the fact, which in the main goes ver}’ far to establish the anti- 
quity of these pictographs, that there is a close similarity, amounting 
to identity, in their form, to the incised ornamentation of stone and 
wooden stools,^ idols, and ceramic objects. As there is no reason- 
able doubt of the antiquity of the latter, we are justified in ascribing 
an equal age to the rock-etchings. 

In the opening pages I have pointed out the paucity of our 
knowledge of the pictography in two of the islands of the Greater 
Antilles, and have ascribed this absence rather to imperfect ex- 
ploration than to real absence of pictography in the islands men- 
tioned. But it is certainly significant that these picture-writings 
are so common in that part of the West Indies inhabited by Caribs, 
and so rare in Cuba and Santo Domingo. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the Caribs were the authors of the pictographs of the 
islands which they inhabited, and they may also have inscribed 
many of those in Porto Rico, especially in its eastern part; but 
there is some doubt about the makers of the Utuado pictographs 

The word Cartd, as the designation of a heterogeneous collection of people of mixed 
blood in which now one, now another, stock predominates, has outlived its scientific use- 
fulness. As now defined, or undefined, it mean.s nothing, not even similarity in language. 
Contrast, for instance. Father Breton’s translation of the Lord’s Prayer of the “Caribs 
of the .Antilles, with that of the “Caribs of the Continent,” or those who live in the 
Venezuelan state of Barcelona, as published by Rojas {EstiuHos Indigenes, pp. 203-204). 

1 Called duhos or turey. The latter name is still given in Porto Rico to native seats 
used by the Jibaros. The name turey was also applied to the sky and means the “ bril- 
liant or shiny object.” The duho was the most shining object in the Indian cabin. 
\\ hen Gumilla visited the w retched survivors of the Guayquiri, a remnant of a tribe allied 
to the Warrans and also to the ancestral Antilleans, he found that they had seats made of 
logs of wood which they called in their language tures, the same as the prehistoric Porto 
Ricans. He found these Guayquiri were the remnant of a large “ nation ” living on the 
south bank of the Orinoco, and that the Caribs had almost wholly destroyed them, as 
they did most of the other members of this stock who lived along this great river and its 
tributaries. (A/ Orinoco ilush-ado, vol. Ii, p. 66. ) 
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in the sierras of Porto Rico, although Guarionex, who was cacique 
of this region, may have been a Carib. 1 am inclined to think that 
the natives of Borinquen were as expert in this work as the Caribs 
of Guadeloupe and St Vincent ; certainly my studies in Porto Rico 
have shown the existence of pictographs all over the island, in the 
mountains as well as on the coast. 

We know so little of the conventional symbolism of the abor- 
igines of the Antilles that it is difficult to hazard an explanation of 
the meaning of individual pictographs, but we may very properly 
suggest an interpretation of their general signification. Their posi- 
tion, whether in caves, near rivers, or on boundary walls of dance 
plazas, implies their connection with rites or ceremonies, and the 
great care given to the cutting of them shows that they were not 
merely of passing or temporal importance. They were, in other 
words, religious rather than secular symbols, as similar figures still 
are to the primitive people of Guiana. They represent powers or 
beings which were worshiped, for among them are figures of the 
Sun or Sky God and of the whirlwind or whirlpool. These symbols 
are almost universal, especially with sedentary people among whom 
earth and sky worship is so pronounced. In addition to the two 
symbols of great nature gods, or magic powers of sky and earth, 
many of the pictographs represent other gods or subordinate 
powers. They are conventionalized figures of zemis,’ or ancestral 
clan tutelaries, practically totems of the prehistoric peoples who 
performed their rites and ceremonies in the neighborhood of the 
rocks upon which they are found. 

' A zerni.^ as elsewhere explained, is a spirit, or the image, picture, or symbol of the 
s?ine. The skull or other bones of the dead also served as zemis, and the same name 
'vas sometimes applied to a boii or priest when he personated a spirit. Sometimes a man 
painted his zemi or totem on his body, sometimes he cut it on the rocks in the form of 
pictographs. See “Prehistoric Porto Rico/' Vice President’s Address, Section H, Proc. 
Amer. Assn. Adv. Science^ vol. Ll, 1902. 
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By enlightened people games are associated with sport and 
recreation. Among some primitive peoples games are played 
primarily for divination, but the ceremonial games of the Zuni are 
foi rain, and they constitute an important element in their religion 
and sociology. They are not played in a haphazard way ; each 
game has its regulations and limitations, and there is deep mean- 
ing underlying all Zuhi games supposed to have come to them 
from their gods. 

The games {ikoshnaivc) here recorded embrace all that are of 
importance, but do not include the essentially children’s games, 
\Ahile the youngsters have a variety of sports exclusively their 
own, they may be found any pleasant day enjoying some of the 
games of their elders, and, like their elders, they indulge in betting, 
for this habit is developed in the North American Indian while he 
IS still in his infancy. The younger Zuhi children play the cere- 
monial games, however, with but little or no understanding of the 
occultism associated with them. 


Aside from personal observations of the games, the writer’s 
investigations have been through the Ah'shiwanni (rain priests), 
elder and younger brother Bow-priests, personators of the Koyemshi 
(certain anthropomorphic gods), and theurgists. As the elder and 
younger brother Bow-priests are the earthly representatives of the 
Gods of War, they are supposed to be infallible in regard to all 
things associated with these deities. 


1 ne sages ol Zuni 


, , ine nrst eight of the seventeen 

game, menboned herein belong to the Gods of War, who were great 
gamesters. Of the remainder, one, they claim, was originated by the 
Zun,. four are thegames of the Koyemshi, one was adopted from the 
Navaho, and three came from Mexico. The games aie as follows : 
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I, TikwaHe,'^\. Tikivawe {^oot-xz.c^. 2, 5 /^ 4 '^ (Arrow reeds). 
3, Idnkolo'wc. 4, Hd'podmie pifil‘kwandwe. 5, Said Mat' awe 
{“ Horns kill,” or Killing the Rabbit). 6, Showidltowc. 7, Ldpo- 
chiwe. 8, Hdkamo 7 ine. 9, Pdkidntiawe (Jackrabbits hit). 10, 
' Sikon-yd' imine tikwane. n, ‘Kdsh' tuwiwi. 12, Ydchoni 'sdwdka 
(Ring-around-a-rosy). 13, Pbpone (Ball). 14, Td-sholkve (Wood 
reeds). Poponf ‘kdpuane iY2X\ hit). 16, Tan' kalaive {QuoiXs). 
17, Azve 'Macnawe (Stones kill). 

There are but two exclusively religious games of tikwawe played 
annually. In one, members of the kiwi'siwe (chambers dedicated to 
anthropomorphic worship) play, and in the other the clans take 
part. Both of these races are for rains to water the earth that the 
crops may grow. They take place some days previous to corn plant- 
ing, which usually occurs from the tenth to the fifteenth day of May. 

Other games of tikwawe may occur at any time when not for- 
bidden by the retreat of the Ah'shiwanni for rain.' 

Tikwan£ Race of the Kiwi^siwe 

The Ah'pi‘'lashiwanni (Bow priesthood), or warriors, convene 
at the full moon of April and remain in session throughout the 
night. On the following morning they prepare telikyindwe 
(prayer-plumes). These offerings to the Gods of War are de- 
posited at noon the same day at a shrine north of the village. 
This shrine is on the ground supposed to have been occupied as the 
home of the Gods of War during their stay at Itiwanna (the site 
of the present Zuni). The other prayer-plumes are made into five 
‘kdetcMwe (sing, ‘kdstchinf) or groups of telikyindwe bound together 
at the base. The sticks of four groups are colored black and 
are offerings to the deceased members of the Ah'pi‘‘lashiwcinni. 

* Tikwani has been described by Mr F. W. Hodge in the American Anthropolo- 
gist for July, 1890, and also by the late Mr John G. Owens, in connection with other 
games, in the Popular Science Monthly for May, 1891. Mr Owens remarks, referring 
to tikwane: “ This game was described by Mr F. W. Hodge in the Anthropologist for 
July, 1890. I have thought it well to repeat it here in connection with other games, and 
also to make some corrections and add several points which Mr Hodge seems to have 
overlooked.” Mr Owens, however, labors under as great confusion as Mr Hodge. 
Though both of these gentlemen have visited Zuhi, where it is presumed they collected the 
data for their articles, their descriptions are incomplete and in a measure misleading, since 
they fail to give a systematic account of tikwane as it is played under varying conditions. 
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The 'kaetchiwe are deposited at midnight on the four sides of the 
village by such members of the Ah'pi‘‘lashiwanni as may be desig- 
nated by the elder brother Bow-priest, or director of the organiza- 
tion, in excavations carefully concealed by stone ledges, set in 
plaster, which extend along the exterior of houses, furnishing seats 
for those who like to sit out in the balmy afternoon of a New 
Mexican winter or to enjoy the cool breezes after sunset in summer 
time. These ledges are identical with those before many other 
Zuni dwellings. The depositors of the plumes know just which 
slab to remove in order to have access to the depository. The 
fifth group consists of two telikyinawe , one of which is dotted 
with the various colors for the zenith, the other is black to repre- 
sent the nadir. These are offerings to the Sa'lamobia, certain war- 
rior gods of the zenith and the nadir. This group is planted in an 
excavation, also concealed by a slab seat, on the west side of Siaa- 
tewita or sacred dance plaza. After the placing of the tHikyinawe 
the Ah'pi‘‘lashiwanni continue their songs and ceremonies in the 
ceremonial chamber until sunrise, and soon afterward the elder 
brother Bow-priest announces from a house-top that the people of 
the kkiii‘sizue will run in four days. 

The director of each kizvi'sma (pi. kizvksvivc) gives formal 
notice to his people,* and the young men who wish to take part in 
the race appear at the appointed time. Those from the Heiwa 
(north), He' kapazi'a (nadir), and Chiipazva (south) kizHsizve rep- 
resent the side of the elder God of War, while those from the 
Miihe'zva (west), Ohe'zoa (east), and Up'sdndzva (zenith) kizvi- 
‘sizve represent the side of the younger God of War. After an 
early breakfast (the runners having exercised before the meal), 
nothing more is eaten during the day but crushed keit’e (wafer-like 
bread) in water. 

In the afternoon the first body of Ah'shiwanni ^ (the elder brother 
Bow-priest being also Rain-priest of the nadir) proceed about a 

> Every male receives involuntary and voluntary initiation into the Kotikili, a frater- 
nity associated with anthropomorphic worship, becoming allied with one of the six 
kiwi*siwf. 

^The writer designates the Ah'shiwanni of the six regions, whose prototypes are the 
members of the Council of the Gods, as the first body of Ah'shiwanni. There are a 
number of other Ah'skiwanni in Zuni. 
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mile south of the village, over the road leading to the present 
“ home ” of the Gods of War, and here the elder brother Bow- 
priest lays upon the ground a Idshowane (one or more plumes tied 
together), composed of two upper wing-feathers of a bird called 
shd‘kapiso , ' and the younger brother Bow-priest places a similar 
Idshowane on the ground and west of the other, the distance between 
the two Idshowawe being the length of the extended arms from 
finger tip to finger tip. The Ah'shiwanni group west and the 
Ah'pi‘‘lashiwanni east of the plumes ; the elder brother Bow-priest 
standing with his fellows of the Ah'pi‘*lashiwanni, the younger 




Fig. 13. — 7'tkxvawe of the Bow-priests. (The plumes are attached only when the 
tikwaive are made as offerings to the Gods of War. ) 

brother Bow-priest with the Ah'shiwanni. A line is made south of 
the plumes by drawing, or rather pushing, the foot over the earth 
from west to east. 

Six members of the Ah'pi“lashiwanni selected by the elder 
brother Bow -priest have each a tikimnl made by himself. Three of 
the tikwawe are colored black at either end and midway, indicating 


’ A bird, as the Zuni say, which flies but never tires. The writer failed to obtain a 
specimen, but she is quite sure it is a species of hawk. 
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the sticks of the elder God of War ; and three are painted black 
midway only for those of the younger God of War (figure 13).* 

The six warriors, clad only in breechcloths, stand by the line, 
the one at the east end having the tikzvane of the elder God of 
War, the man at the right having that of the younger God of War, 
and so they alternate down the line. 

Each warrior places his right foot on the line and the stick 
across the foot near the toes ; he then sprinkles meal upon the 
stick and prays for rain and for success in the race. The Ah'shi- 
wanni also sprinkle meal and pray for rain. In the meantime the 
runners gather at the base, which is south of the pueblo and just 
across the river which flows by the village. 

The racers (the number is not limited) wear only kilts, and the 
long hair is drawn back and tucked into the headkerchief, or banda, 
at the back, the hair being brought over the band and tucked in 
from the top. A member of the Bow-priesthood marks off the 
line on the earth, similar to the one described, upon which the 
runners take position, facing south. The warrior who stands some 
feet beyond the line carries a bow and arrows in his left hand and 
an arrow in his right. He directs the runners in the course they 
are to take, and, facing east, prays and sprinkles meal eastward. 
The meal is thrown four times, the fourth being the signal for the 
start. No word is spoken. The course is south to the group of 
Ah'shiwanni and Ah'pi* 'lashiwanni — a course that must never 
be deviated from in these races, as this is the road of the Gods of 
War. On reaching the body awaiting them, each runner passes 
between the two Idshaivaive previously described. Bending and 
extending his hands toward the plumes, he brings his hands to his 
mouth and draws in a breath from the plumes, that he may run 
like the shdkapiso, which flies but never tires. The runners do 
not halt, but pass right on. Each Pi“lashiwanni in the line calls 
out the name of the kizvdsina he represents as he kicks the tikwaiil 
into the air. The runners of each khudsina at once look to their 
appropriate sticks. They are followed by the first body of Ah'shi- 

^ Both Mr Hodge and Mr Owens say that these are placed on the trail three 

or four days previous to the race. It would certainly be very difficult to find these bits of 
wood after four days on a trail frequented not only by men but by burros and other beasts. 
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wanni and Ah'pi' lashiwanni, except the elder and younger brother 
Bow-priests. The Ah'shiwanni and Ah'pi‘*lashiwanni, however, 
do not attempt to keep pace with the runners, who move in a 
circuit, but return instead to the Idshowawe, which are guarded by 
the elder and younger brother Bow-priests, passing between the 
latter and on to the village. 

The tikwawe are kicked into the river, to go to Ko'hluwalawa 
(abiding place of the Council of the Gods), and the runners hasten 
to their homes. The ceremony of washing the hair of the runners 
occurs before the race and also on the morning after the race. 

The younger brother Bow-priest makes an excavation the depth 
of his arm, and the two Idshowawe Are: deposited therein, with prayers 
by the elder and younger brother Bow-priests to the uwannami 
(rain-makers) for rains. These two now proceed to the base, 
where the large crowd gathered to greet the returning runners 
still remains. 

At this point the elder brother Bow-priest cries out that the 
d' notiwe (clans) will run in four days. 

The race of the d' notiwe may occur simultaneously at one or 
more of the farming districts, where most of the Zuni at this season 
are gathered. It also takes place in Zuiii, provided a Pi‘‘lashiwanni 
is present to start the racers. The observances previous to the race 
of the d'nothve are much the same as those for the race of the 
kiwitsiwe. A member of each clan makes the tikivant to be used 
by the racers of his clan, and he is free to select that of either one 
of the Gods of War. The runners dress as on the previous occa- 
sion, and their hair is done up in the same manner. The clan 
symbol is painted on the breast of each runner, and that of the 
paternal clan is painted on the back. Those of the Pichikwe 
(Cornus stolonifera) clan have a conventional design of the dog- 
wood, including the roots, on the breast, and below a macaw or 
raven with the head pointing to the left, according to the division 
of the clan to which the man belongs.* 


* The writer adopted Cushing’s translation Pichikwe (macaw),” until a more 
familiar acquaintance with the Zuni tongue led her to make closer investigation concern- 
ing the word. The division of the Pichikwe clan is w'hat leads the student into error, 
yet one familiar with the language should readily see that pichikwe comes from pichiko. 
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The Pi‘‘lashiwanni makes a line near the river bank, south of 
the village, by drawing or pushing his foot over the earth, as has 
been described, and the runners stand upon the line, facing south, 
each clan being together, the runner at the west end of the line 
placing the tikzvane across his foot, as before noted. The Pi‘‘lashi- 
wanni stands in advance of the runners, and, facing east, prays and 
throws the meal four times eastward, the fourth time, as before, be- 
ing the signal for starting. The same course is followed as that 
pursued by the people of the kiwfsiive. Each of these races covers 
only about four miles. 

No thought of betting is in the Zuhi mind when these races for 
rains occur. While deep interest is exhibited by the women as well 
as by the men in these purely religious races, the real enthusiasm 
occurs at the time of the betting races, when about tw'enty-five 
miles are covered. 

The betting race is not confined to the ktwi'siwe, nor to any section 
of the village, although statements to the contrary have been made. 
A man approaches another with his plan for a race, and if it be ac- 
ceptable to the other a race is arranged for. It is heralded from 
the house-top by a civil officer of the village, who shouts, “ To- 
morrow there will be a race ! ” Those to be associated with 
the race gather at the houses of the two managers. The swiftest 
runners are sure to be present. After some discussion the origina- 
tor of the race visits the house of the other manager and learns 
from him how many runners he will have in the contest. He then 
returns to his house and selects the same number for his side. The 
number varies from three to six on a side, one side representing the 
elder, the other the younger God of War. 

Each manager calls at the house of one of the first body of 
Ah'shiwanni — those of the north and the zenith excepted — and 
announces, “ My boys will run tomorrow. You will come to 
my house tonight.” The friends of each party gather at the two 

dogwood ; kwe, plural ending, reference being to a people or body of people. The 
Macaw division is of no greater consec|uence in the religious world of the Zuhi than that 
of the raven. It is the clan, and not the division of the clan, which is of importance. 
An explanation of this division will be found in “ The Esoteric and Exoteric Life of the 
Zuhi,” to be published in the Tiventy-tkird Annital Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 
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houses, the runners being on one side of the room, the friends on 
the opposite side. When the Shiwanni (sing, for Ah'shiwanni) 
bearing a basket tray of broken hewe arrives, he takes his seat on 
his wadded blanket, the manager sitting opposite to him. The 
Shiwanni places the basket upon the floor and asks for corn-husks. 
P-eparing as many husks as there are runners for the side, he 
sprinkles prayer-meal into each husk, and, after adding bits of white 
shell and turkis beads, folds it and lays it on the hewe in the tray. 
Raising the tray with both hands to his face, he prays for success, 
and, drawing four breaths from the contents of the tray, says, 
“Si” (“ Ready”). The runners approach, the Shiwanni deposits a 
handful of broken hewe from the tray into the blanket supported 
by the left arm of each runner, and hands a com-husk package to 
each. The body of runners who represent the elder God of War 
goes to a point north of the village ; the other goes south. An 
excavation the depth of an arm is made by an ancient corn-planter 
at each point, when each runner opens his husk package, deposits 
the contents in the excavation, and drops in the hewe as offerings 
to the Gods of War and the ancestors. The one who prepares the 
earth to receive the offerings covers the opening, leaving no trace 
of the excavation. 

All now sit perfectly still and listen for sounds from the de- 
parted. When they hear any noise which they suppose comes from 
the dead, they are gratified, and say, “ Ellakwa, nd7ia ” (“ Thanks, 
grandfather ”). 

After walking a short distance they halt and wait again for 
some manifestation. Should they hear a few notes from the mock- 
ingbird, they know the race will be in favor first of one side and 
then of the other — uncertain until the end. If the bird sings 
much, they will meet with failure. If they hear an owl hoot, the 
race will be theirs. 

The runners return to the houses which they left and retire for 
the remainder of the night in the large room, the family having 
withdrawn to another apartment. Sometimes a runner goes to an 
arroyo and deposits offerings of precious beads to the Gods of War, 
or to a locality where some renowned runner of the past was killed 
by an enemy, and, after offering food to the Gods of War with a 
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prayer for success in the race, he sits and eagerly listens for some 
sound from the deceased. After a time he moves a short distance 
and listens again. He then moves a third time and listens, and 
if he hears anything from the dead he is quite sure of success. 
If he hears the whistling of the wind he is also likely to meet with 
success, and if he hears an owl hoot his success is assured. In 
this event he imitates the owl during the race, which annoys the 
opposite side, for they know' the reason for the owl-like cries. 

At sunrise each runner carries a corn-husk containing bits of 
precious beads and meal a distance from the v'illage and sprinkles 
the offering to the invannam pi'Hashiwanni (deceased members of 
the Bow'-priesthood) of the six regions, for success. 

It is the custom for the runners to exercise for the race in the 
early morning, returning to the houses of the managers where they 
eat a hearty breakfast ; but they must not drink coffee, as this 
draught distends the stomach. After this early meal nothing is 
partaken except a small quantity of wafer-bread and water. They 
remain at the managers’ houses until the hour for the race. 

By afternoon the betting and excitement have increased until 
every available object of the bettors is placed in Tewita ‘hlanna 
(the large plaza). Crowds gather around the managers, who are 
busy looking after the stakes. Everything is wagered, from a silver 
button to a fine blanket. Yards of calico are brought out, silver 
belts and precious beads ; in fact, all the possessions of many are 
staked, especially those of the old gamblers, who, having lost 
heavily in the gambling den, hope to regain their fortunes. 

The objects are stacked in two heaps in Tewita ‘hlanna, the 
two managers having charge of arranging the articles. A blanket 
from one heap finds its counterpart in the other, and the two are 
placed together, forming the base of a third pile. Drawing in this 
way from the two piles is continued until they are consolidated into 
one great heap. Much of the forepart of the afternoon is consumed 
in this work. When the managers return to their houses and an- 
nounce to the runners that the task of arranging the stakes is com- 
pleted, the latter remove their clothing and, after donning a kilt of 
white cotton or some other light material, take medicine of the 
Shumakwe fraternity in their mouths, eject it into their hands, and 
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rub their entire bodies that they may not be made tired from run- 
ning. A piece of humming-bird “ medicine,” * consisting of a root, 
is passed around ; each runner takes a bite, and, after chewing it, 
ejects it into his hands and rubs his body, that he may be swift like 
the bird. 

The hair is brought forward and a Pi‘“lashiwanni forms a long 
knob by folding the hair over and over and wrapping it with yam ; 
he then places an arrowpoint in the knot, to insure fleetness ; and 
lifting ashes with two eagle wing plumes, he passes them down 
either side of the body of each racer and sprinkles ashes to the six 
regions. This is for physical purification. 

Medicine is sometimes put into the paint used on the tikzvane, 
which for the betting races is painted red instead of black ; and a 
bit of this paint is slipped under the nail of the index finger of the 
right hand. If a runner is observed to keep his thumb pressed to 
his finger, it is known that he has medicine under the nail, and 
those making the discovery are apt to bet high on that side, for 
they believe the medicine will bring success. Failure in such cases 
is attributed to the ” bad heart ” of the runner. 

The wives of the two Ah'shiwanni who are present on the pre- 
vious night go each to the house visited by the husband and remain 
while the runners are absent. Several parcels, including two 
blankets, are removed from the heap in the plaza and carried to 
each house and deposited beside the woman for good luck to the 
runner. 

The runners are accompanied to their base by their managers 
and Ah'pi‘*lashiwanni. Crowds gather. Every man who can ob- 
tain a horse is mounted. All is excitement, the women’s enthusiasm 
being almost equal to that of the men, for each wife is interested in 
the side her husband has chosen, and every maiden is interested in 
the side of her favorite admirer. While the men gather about the 
runners as they prepare for the race, and follow them, the women 
must content themselves in the village. 

The two tikwawe designating the sides of the elder and the 

^ Mr Owens says in his article on the tikivane race : “ This repast of h^we is ac- 
companied by a piece of humming bird, as the flight of that bird is so very swift.’’ This 
is another illustration of the danger of error in more or less hurried work. 
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younger God of War are made by the Pi‘‘lashiwanni of the side of 
the second manager and are carried by a runner of this party to 
the base, where he holds the sticks out to the opposide side, one of 
the party taking the tikwane of his choice. The racers do not 
form in regular line. Each leader places the stick across his foot 
near the toes and sprinkles it with meal ; they then cry out “Si ! ” 
(“ Ready ! ”). The stick must not be touched with the hand after 
it is placed on the foot. It is often thrown a long distance, and no 
matter where it may rest it must be managed with the foot. There 
is nothing more exciting to the Zuni, except the scalp dance, than 
this game of tikiuanc. The equestrians urge their ponies onward to 
keep pace with the racers, who run southward over the road of the 
Gods of War for a distance, then around to the east, crossing the 
river. On they go, keeping to the foot-hills.* Recrossing the river 
several miles west of Zuni, they bend around to the east, and re- 
turn by the southern road to the base, when the members of the 
successful party vie with one another in reaching the great plaza, 
for he who is first to pass around the heap of wagered articles is the 
hero of the hour. As they run around this pool they extend their 
hands toward it and, bringing them to their mouths, draw in a 
breath and pass on to the house of the manager whence they started, 
where the victor deposits the tikwanl of his side in a basket of 
prayer-meal, while all present make offerings of bits of precious 
beads in the basket. 

The wife of the Shiwanni takes the hands of the victor and, 
standing, brings her clasped hands four times before his mouth. 
Each time he draws a breath. The waving of the hands four times 
is repeated before each runner, who draws as many breaths. 

After the prayers the victor empties the contents of the basket, 

‘ There are six stone-heaps which direct the runners in their course. These monu- 
ments, which are some four feet high, are supposed to have been made by direction of the 
Gods of W ar and are distinct from those made by men and women who whirl a stone or 
bit of wood around the head in the left hand, from left to right, four times, and throw it 
over the shoulder on to the heap, that the fatigue which would otherwise come to the body 
may be cast into the stone or chip. The words expressed are "^Hlon yute'chi hanasima 
tinatu" (This place tired, unlucky, be settled). These mounds are supposed to have 
been begun by the Gods of War. Vases containing medicine of these gods are believed 
to be buried beneath the mounds, though these objects are too sacred to be commonly re- 
ferred to. 
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which includes the meal and bead offerings and the tikwane, into a 
corn-husk, and carries it to his home. After each runner returns 
to his home he drinks a quantity of warm water as an emetic, and 
when relieved he retires for the night. It is not uncommon for a 
runner to be so affected by the race that the manipulations of a 
masseuse (the Zuhi are experts in this practice) are necessary to 
restore him. The following morning the head of each runner is 
washed in yucca suds, and he bathes. After the morning meal the 
tikivane of the Elder God of War is deposited, with the contents of 
the corn-husk carried by the runner from his manager’s house, at a 
shrine on Uhana-yal'lannS (Wool mountain), while the tikivane of 
the younger God of War and the other offerings are deposited on 
Towa-yal'lanng (Corn mountain). 

The most prominent religious positions do not debar men from 
taking part in these betting races. One of the fleetest as well as 
most enthusiastic runners of the present time is the kbmosona 
(director general) of the kixvi’skve. 

There are many informal games of tikivane in which young 
men hurriedly gather for sport, and sometimes a considerable stake 
is raised. One race observed by the writer, in which great enthu- 
siasm was exhibited, began at five o’clock in the afternoon, the parties 
returning after seven. There were three racers on a side, the kbnio- 
sona being one, but he lost on this occasion. 

While there is much betting and considerable interest is mani- 
fested in these informal races, there is no ceremony associated with 
them. Each runner bets on his side. Outside parties bet with 
one another, one holding the stakes ; or more frequently a third 
party has charge of the stakes, which are heaped in the large plaza. 
Sometimes the articles are afterward carried to the kizvi‘sina to which 
the successful party belongs, while again they pass to the winner 
in the plaza, he in turn dividing the profits among the runners of 
his side. While much interest prevails at the informal races, and 
great enjoyment is derived from them, the excitement is as nothing 
compared with that of the more formal affairs. 

It is interesting to see the very young boys in their foot-races 
(plate XLViii) and to observe how closely they follow their elders 
in the rules governing the stakes. Wagers are always made. 
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as the races would be of little interest to the younger boys without 
the element of chance associated with them. 

Beginning at so early an age, there is no wonder that these 
people develop into the swiftest of runners. The writer has never 
known the Zuhi to lose a foot-race with other Indians, nor with 
the champion runners of the troops at Fort Wingate, who some- 
times enter into races with them. It is quite common for the Zuni 
and Navaho to race. Though these races are always informal, the 
stakes are often large, and the Navaho leave their precious beads, 
silver belts, bridles, and valuable blankets behind when they depart 
from the pueblo. Their love for gambling prevents them from 
learning lessons from sad experiences. 

Sholiwe. (.\rrow Reeds.) 

Impkments. — Four split reeds, measured from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the middle finger, the fingers being extended ; 
a bowl-shaped basket, a buckskin, a blanket, bits of pith or the 
central core of a corn-cob, straws for counters, and chips (usually 
silver buttons). 

The lot game of sholiwe is second on the list of the games of the 
Gods of War, and is the great gambling game of the Zuni. Legend 
says that it was played for rains by the Gods of War and the Ah'- 
shiwanni soon after coming to this world. The Ah'shiwanni afterward 
thought the reeds used for the game were too long, so their length 
was measured from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the middle 
finger, the fingers extended. 

The Ah'shiwanni considered this game so efficacious in bringing 
rains that they organized a fraternity, which they called Showekwe 
(Arrow-reed people), while the Ah'shiwi were at Han'*hlipTn‘ka, for 
the express purpose of playing the game for rain. Ten men were 
designated by the Ah'shiwanni as the original members of the Sho- 
wekwe. The prayers of this fraternity were sure to bring rains. 

When the Kok'ko (anthropomorphic gods), visited Itiwanna 
(“ Middle Place,” the site of the present Zuni), eight days succeed- 
ing the first appearance of 'Kak'lo ' (an anthropomorphic god) in 
Itiwanna, certain ancestral gods gathered in the ceremonial chamber 

1 >Kak'lo is described in the forthcoming Esoteric and Exoteric Life of the Zuhi. 
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of the ^kdkweniosi (high priest) where the first body of Ah'shiwanni 
(Rain-priests), the Newekwe (Galaxy) fraternity, and the ten mem- 
bers of the Showekwe were assembled. The Koyemshi at this 
time gave their songs and prayers to the fraternities present, after 
which the Newekwe and Showekwe alternated annually in perso- 
nating the Koyemshi. 

The Ma'ke ‘hlannakwe (Great Fire) and ‘Koshi'kwe (Cactus) 
fraternities are more recent adjuncts to the personators of the Ko- 
yemshi. The four fraternities now in turn personate these gods ; 
at least such was the case until the Showekwe became so degene- 
rated that the nibsona (director) of the fraternity preferred to 
choose the personators of the Koyemshi from the fraternities at 
large rather than to call on the men of his own fraternity. In fact, 
the fraternity as it was no longer exists, it having retrograded into a 
body of professional gamblers which bears no relation whatever to 
the body organized by the Ah'shiwanni ; but the game is played 
by the Ah'shiwanni and others, in all sacredness, for rain. 

The reeds used for ceremonial occasions are rarely brought out 
at other times. Such reeds are old and are preserved with care, 
and it is considered a great privilege when one having lost heavily 
may secure a ceremonial set of shbliwe through which to recover 
his pos.sessions. 

The following was related to the writer by a young man, a 
nephew of a Shiwanni : 

“ I gambled with shbliwe (new ones), and lost beads, blankets, 
and other things, and in my distress I went to my uncle’s house, 
where an original set of shbliwe belonging to the Younger Gods of 
War is kept. I told him of my trouble and begged him to let me 
have the precious reeds to play with, in order to win back my valu- 
able articles. I visited my uncle’s house the night of the day I 
lost my things. It was in the month of May. He said, ‘ Come 
to me at the winter solstice.’ I did as he bade me, going to 
him at night. He gave me the shbliwe and the klhntiitununi 
(rhombus), and two tklikyindive which he had prepared for me, the 
sticks being the length of the middle finger measured on the under 
side. They were pointed at one end and colored black. A turkey- 
leg feather, a duck plume, and a wing-feather from each bird of the 
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six regions were attached pendent to each stick with native cotton 
cord, with several precious beads strung on the cord, the length of 
the cord from the stick to the plumes being measured by the four 
fingers crosswise. My uncle also gave me medicine, which was a 



Fig. 14. — Split reeds used in sholhve. 


little black and a little white, to rub on my hands when I should 
be ready to play. It appeared like grease, but I do not know 
what it was. I spent the night with my uncle, while he taught me 
four old songs. He said, after I had learned the songs by heart, 
‘ before you play the game, shut your mouth and sing the songs 
within your heart. After singing the songs once you may speak 
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with the man with whom you are to play, but you must again shut 
your mouth and sing the songs within your heart, and then you 
may play.’ 

“ At sunrise the wife and the daughter of my uncle came into 
my room where my uncle and I had spent the night. The girl 
prepared a bowl of yucca suds and placed it immediately before 
me. I sat facing east and the wife stood behind me, placing a hand 
on either shoulder. The girl stood south of the bowl and faced it. 

“ When the suds were made they came and stood by me. My 
uncle was the first to dip two eagle plumes four times into the suds, 
each time drawing them forward over the top of my head. This 
was repeated by all present except the girl who prepared the suds. 
After the others had rubbed suds over my head with the plumes, 
she washed my hair thoroughly from the bowl, standing before me, 
and my uncle’s wife rubbed my hair dry, while I was still in my 
seat. My uncle gave me four ears of corn — yellow, blue, red, 
and white — tied together, and enough calico for a shirt. He gave 
me the telikyindive at the same time he gave me the game of shbliwe 
and the rhombus, before he taught me the songs. In giving me 
the corn and calico, he said, ‘ I give these to you that you may 
receive such things from the man with whom you play. Carry 
the telikyindive a long distance to an arroyo where you find debris 
has collected from the running of water, and plant them to the 
Gods of War.’ When I was within a few feet of the place I had 
selected for depositing my telikyindive, I whirled my rhombus until 
I reached the spot where I planted them. 

“ I afterward returned the rhombus to my uncle, but kept the 
shbliwe * until the anniversary of the loss of my possession. [One 
must begin to play in the same month and on the same day of the 
month that the misfortune of loss occurred. Playing may be con- 
tinued until the summer solstice, but no games must be played 
while the Ah'shiwanni are in retreat for rains. If success does not 
come to the player with the ceremonial reeds, he may ask for them 
another year and try his luck, in the meantime purifying his heart, 

• It was the writer’s good fortune to have two sets of ceremonial reeds presented to 
her by the elder- and the younger-brother Bow-priests. They are now in the National 
Museum. 
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for if the heart be good these reeds are believed to surely bring 
success.] I won back most of my lost articles, after which I re- 
turned the shblkve to my uncle.” 

Each player takes the side of one of the Gods of War, two pieces 
of split reed representing the side of the elder God of War and two 
the younger God of War. The w'riter, for convenience, numbers 
the reeds i, 2, 3, 4. (See figure 14.) 

No. I. Named (black), has the concave side of the reed 
colored black, indicating morning, noon, and sunset, or the whole 
day. Three sets of lines on the convex side denote the three 
penods of the day — morning, noon, and sunset. 

No. 2. Atldnwa (center), has a daub of black midway of the 
reed, concave side, denoting midday. The lines on the convex side 
also denote noon. 

No. 3. Kbhakiva (white shell), has a daub of black paint at 
either end of the concave side, indicating morning and evening, or 
sunrise and sunset. Lines on the convex side denote the same. 

No. 4. Pahlto (mark on the end), has a daub of black paint on 
the joint end of the concave side, denoting sunrise, which to the 
Zuni is the first light of day, or the white light which comes first ; 
and the lines on the convex side indicate the same. Three dots 
are sometimes found on the joint of the reed, indicating eyes and 
mouth of the face which is not delineated. Other reeds have only 
two dots for the eyes. 

Nos. I and 3 are said to belong to the elder God of War, 
and Nos. 2 and 4 to the younger God of War. The player rep- 
resenting the elder god holds No. 3 concave side up, and slides 
No. 2 into the groove of No. 3, the joint of No. 2 falling be- 
low that of No. 3. He then slides No. 4 into that of No. 2, also 
allowing the joint to extend below. No. i is held crosswise, the 
others at an acute angle (the reeds are sometimes crossed at right 
angles), with the groove side against the corresponding sides of the 
others, the joint to the left, and the opposite end projecting a 
little more than an inch beyond the group (figure 15). When the 
representative of the younger God of War plays he runs No. 3 into 
the groove of No. 2, and No. i into No. 3, and crosses them with 
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No. 4. The reed which crosses the others is designated as the 
thrower, but the same reed, as stated, is not used by both players. 
In this position the reeds are thrown upward against an inverted 
basket, ten or twelve inches in diameter, covered with a piece of 
blanket or cloth and suspended from the ceiling. The reeds strike 



the cloth over the basket and fall to a blanket spread on the floor 
to receive them. If played out of doors, which is seldom the case 
at present, the basket is suspended above the blanket from the 
apex of three poles, arranged tripod fashion, with sufficient space 
beneath for the blanket and players. 

When the representative of the elder God of War throws, and 
the concave side of No. i and the convex sides of the others are 
up, the trick is won ; or if No. i be convex side up with the others 
concave up, the trick is won. If No. i crosses No. 3, or vice 
versa, convex sides up, the trick is won, even should one cross the 
other by but a hair’s breadth. If Nos. 2 and 4 should be crossed 
as described, the trick goes to the opponent. If all convex sides 
are up, or vice versa, the trick is lost. If the convex side of No. 
3 is up, and the others have the concave sides up, the trick belongs 
to the opponent. 

When the representative of the younger God of War plays, 
the counts are reversed. Silver buttons are the favorite “chips" 
for the game. 
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Though shbliwe is the favorite of the lot games of the elder 
Ah'shiwi, it being the game of the professional gamblers* of the 
pueblo, there is no thought of personal gain when it is played by 
the Ah'shiwanni for rains.^ At this time great ceremony is ob- 
served and buckskins are used in place of the cloth covering 
over the basket and the blanket on the floor. The skin on the 
floor has the head to the east ; a broken circle forming a quadrant 
is drawn on the skin. 

The gambling den of Zuni was as notorious and was regarded 
with the same aversion as a place of similar character would be 
in civilization. The more profligate characters who depend upon 
gaming for their livelihood spent much of their time in this den, 
which was one of the old interior rooms of the pueblo. The room 
was reached by a ladder through a hatchway, and if the memory 
of the writer is correct (she failed to make a note of this particular 
point), the room was dimly lighted with a small window of selenite, 
near the ceiling. The hatchw'ay was covered with a straw mat, 
upon which an eye was kept, that there might be no intruders. 

The writer first visited this den in 1896. Her unannounced ar- 
rival was a surprise to the eight or ten men present, who appeared 
to be much annoyed ; but when informed that she had come to 
observe the game and not to denounce them for their profligacy, a 
sigh of relief escaped them. 

There is but little ceremony associated with the game when 
played by the professional or other gamblers. The most abandoned, 
however, would not dare to play without first offering prayers to the 
Gods of War, invoking their blessing, and breathing on their reeds. 
The professional gamblers show in their faces deep lines and other in- 

1 After an absence of six years the writer found, on her return in 1902, that the Zuhi 
gambling house was a thing of the past, and that the game of skoliwe was not nearly so 
frequently played as formerly, either ceremonially or for pure pleasure. 

»The reader who has perused “Chess and Playing-cards,” by Stewart Culin {Re- 
port of the U. S. National Museum^ 1896), will note the difference between the explana- 
tion of sholiwe as found in that publication and that which is given here. For example : 
“Formerly shdhwe was exclusively a game of war divination and was played only by the 
Priests of the Bow and members of the esoteric society of the war shamans.” Accord- 
ing to Zuni belief sholiwe was played by the Divine Ones (Gods of War) and the Ah'shi- 
wanni for rain soon after they reached this world and long before the creation of the Bow 
priesthood. 
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dications of dissipation, although they lose no more rest than (per- 
haps not so much as) the Ah'shiwanni and the theurgists ; yet, aside 
from the anxiety associated with gaming as an almost perpetual 
pastime, the inveterate gamblers, like other people not altogether 
lost to a sense of right, must have the consciousness of doing wrong, 
while, on the other hand, the rain priests and theurgists have the 
satisfaction of realizing that they are propitiating their gods, not 
only for their own good but for the good of all — not only for their 
own people, but for all the world. 

Iankolo‘we 

Iniplenmits. — Small stone disk, less than two inches in diameter, 
colored black on one side ; four cups, a ball and straws. “ In the 
old, a grain of corn was used instead of the ball ; ” and the corn is 
still used when the game is offered to the Gods of War. 

The four cups are placed on their sides close together in a row, 
the openings to the east. The disk, ball, and bunch of straws are 



Fig. 16. — Implements used in iankolo'”W€. 


laid on top of the cups (figure 16). This arrangement before play- 
ing the game is observed by all men of any standing in the tribe, 
“ for it was so with the Gods of War.” 

Each party chooses a side of the disk before it is thrown. The 
side up designates the starter of the game, who represents the side 
of the elder God of War. He sits facing south and forms a square 
with the four cups before him. The ball is secreted in one of the 
cups.* The elder God of War always placed his cups in the form 

* Although this game is common in other pueblos, the writer has not observed cups 
of the very dainty type elsewhere than in Zuhi. They are usually clumsy and unfinished. 
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of a square. The other party, who sits facing north, chooses from 
the cup nearest to him, taking the one to the west. If the chosen 
cup contains the ball he must pay ten straws to the starter, who 
again arranges the cups, and the cup to the east and in line nearest 
the chooser is taken. Should this cup not contain the ball, the 
chooser lays it with open end to the east and selects another cup. 
Should this cup contain the ball, he forfeits six straws, when the 
starter again arranges the cups. When a cup containing the ball 
is chosen, six straws must be paid. Should the first, second, and 
third cups selected be minus the ball, they are laid with the open 
ends to the east ; the fourth cup, containing the ball, is allowed to 
stand, four straws are forfeited, and the cups are rearranged. 
Should the third cup chosen contain the ball, no payment is made 
and the arranging of the game passes to the other party, who repre- 
sents the side of the younger God of War. He forms three points 
of a triangle with three cups and places the extra cup to the 
eastern point, “ for so the younger God of War placed his game.” 
When all the straws have passed to one party, the game, upon 
which heavy wagers are often made, is won. 

Ha'poanne Pihl'kwanawe 

Implements. — Bow and arrows ; an oval roll of green corn-husks. 

Any number may play this game. A hd'podnnl (roll of husks) is 
placed upon the ground and arrows are shot at it from a distance 
of forty or fifty feet (figure 17). The first player to strike the 
roll covers it with a mound of earth, very much larger than the 
roll itself, while the others turn their backs. The one who places 
the hd' podnne is almost sure to mark the exact location of it, hence 
he resorts to various devices to mislead the players. A favorite 
deception is to leave the mound low where the roll is actually 
buried, having it more elevated at some other point. The players 
aim to shoot their arrows into the hd' podnne, and the one who 
strikes wins the game. The winner draws the husk from beneath 

The Zufli, at least those who play the game according to the supposed teachings of the 
Gods of War, have their cups well cut and not more than three or four inches high. The 
cup is painted white and capped with black, each cup being tipped at the closed end with 
fluffy eagle plumes. The ball used is the size of a small marble. 
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the earth with the arrow. When the arrow strikes the mound but 
does not touch the ha' poimnl, it is removed by the one who secretes 
the object, and a second player shoots his arrow. Each player 



Fig. 17. — Implements used in ha'poanni pihl^hvanawe. 


takes his turn until the ha' poannc is struck, the one having the 
arrangement of it being the last one to shoot, and he is naturally 
the most frequent winner. This game affords great amusement to 
the younger men. 


Saia’hlat'awe. (Horns Kill, or Killing the Rabbit.) 

Six goat-horns are placed in line on the ground an equal dis- 
tance apart (figure 1 8 ), and the players stand some rods away. The 



Fig. 18. — Implements used in saia^hldt'aive. 


game is begun by a player starting to run and throwing a rab- 
bit-stick toward the horns. He is entitled to as many horns as he 
strikes, and may continue to throw the stick as long as he is successful 
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in striking a horn ; but when he fails to strike one, another plays. 
The one who strikes the largest number of horns wins the game.^ 

Showialtowe 

Shdzi’idltozue may be played by any number of persons, each one 
being provided with several arrows. Holding it between his index 
and middle finger and thumb, the first player throws an arrow a dis- 
tance of some ten or twelve feet (figure 19). Then a second player 



throws, aiming to have the feathers on his arrowshaft touch those of 
the one already on the ground. If he is successful he takes both 
arrows and makes another throw, when the next player aims at the 
arrow on the ground ; if he fails the arrows remain in place and 
another player throws ; and so on, each man taking the arrows 
which are touched by his own. Sometimes considerable dispute 
arises as to whether the feathers are really in contact, the men 
stooping and examining the arrows with the closest scrutiny. 

If all the arrows fall apart, each player takes his own from the 
ground and a new game is begun. The taker of the full number 
of arrows wins the game. 

L.apochiwe 

Implements.— Three pencil-like sticks ; three reeds the length of 
the sticks, one of them with a sharpened stick projecting ; and one 
longer reed (designated the chief) having a pointed stick attached 

1 Dr Walter Hough, of the National Museum, observed this game played by Indians 
in Mexico. 
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to the end. Two fluffy feathers are attached to each reed and stick ^ 
(figure 20), 



Fig. 20. — Plumed sticks used in playing lapochhve. 


Three sometimes play with the number of reeds and sticks 
mentioned, but when more than two play it is usual to increase the 
number of sticks, although in the genuine game of the Gods of War 
the number cannot exceed seven. 

The one proposing the game divides the six smaller reeds and 
sticks between his opponent and himself, and throws the “ chief.” 
The game is played like shdwialtowe, except that the players are 
seated and throw a comparatively short distance. Ldpochizve is 
one of the favorite indoor games. 

Ho^kamonne 

Implements . — Two slender sticks, each passed through a piece 
of corn-cob. The stick is sharpened at one end and has 

* The string tied to the second stick from the right in the figure has no significance. 
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two hawk plumes inserted in the other end. A ball of yucca rib- 
bons (figure 21). 

The yucca ball is placed on the ground and the sticks are thrown 
at it from a short distance. The ball must be penetrated. If the 
first player strikes the ball, the stick is allowed to remain in place 



I* hi. 21. — Implements used m ho* kainonnL 


until the other party plays. If both sticks strike the ball, it is a 
draw. If the second stick fails to strike, it remains where it falls and 
the first player removes his stick from the ball and throws again. The 
one who strikes the . ball the greater number of times wins the game. 

Hd'kdmonne is one of the most precious games of the Zuni, it 
being among those offered to the Gods of War at the winter 
solstice. The game is frequently played for rains, and when it oc- 
curs in this connection sacred meal is sprinkled on the ground before 
the ball is placed ; the one who first penetrates the ball lifts it by the 
stick, and, drawing a breath from it, offers thanks to the gods that 
the rains are soon to come. 

P6'‘^kiannawe, “ Jackr.abbits Hit.” (Shuttlecock, and Battledore.) 

Impletnents. Corn-husks neatly interlaced into a square of about 
an inch and a half, with two delicate feathers projecting from the 
center (figure 22). 
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Pb'ki ndnane (pi. pffki dnndweyis so named because the sound pro- 
duced by a shuttlecock coming in contact with the palm of the hand 
is similar to the noise of the tread of the jackrabbit upon frozen snow. 



Fig. 22. — Implements used in pffkiannani. 


The game is played as frequently by the younger boys as by their 
elders, and always for stakes. 

One bets that he can toss the shuttlecock a given number of 
times. While ten is the number specially associated with the game, 
the wagers are often made for twenty, fifty, and sometimes a hun- 
dred throws. In case of failure the other player tries his skill, 
each party alternating in the game until one or the other tosses the 
shuttlecock (only one hand being used) the given number of times, 
which entitles him to the game. 

The Zuni claim that this game originated with them. 

^Sikon-ya'mune TIKWANE 

Implements. — Slender sticks the length of an arrowshaft, zig- 
zagged in black, symbolic of lightning ; a ring, about two and a 
half inches in diameter, composed of yucca ribbons, and a tikwanl ' 
or racing stick (figure 23). (See the first game mentioned.) 

This is a foot-race, run only by order of the Ah'wan ta'‘chu 
(Great Father) Koyemshi, and is exclusively for rains. 

* The tikivane is similar to the upper specimen in figure 13 and has no string around 
the middle as shown in figure 23, 
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A chosen number of women, each supplied with a stick, stand 
in line to the left of a number of men. The latter are provided with 
a tikwane, which they kick ; and the women who play against the 
men use a yucca ring, tossing it with their sticks. 
Though the distance covered is short the latter 
seldom win. 

' Sikon-y a! muni -tikivane is rarely played at the 
present time, and as the writer was not so fortu- 
nate as to observe the game, she cannot describe 
it in detail. 

/■ 

’Kash'tuwiwi 

Two files of men hold one another around 
the waist, the leaders of the two sides clasping 
hands, and in this position they jump about the 
plaza. At times the men separate and form into 
vis-a-vis lines, and, clasping hands, jump back 
and forth. 

This game is played by the Koyemshi and 
members of the Newekwe fraternity between 
the dances of the personators of the anthropo- 
IV" < morphic gods. It brings great delight to the 
spectators. 

Yachoni ^Sawa’ka. (“ Full-dress Young Man.”) 
“ Ring-Around-a-Rosy.” 

This is one of the games played in the sacred 

2^ Imple- pl^za by the Koyemshi and Newekwe, between 

raents used in sikon- the dances. A circle is formed, the men clasping 
yd'mune tikwani. hands, with One in the middle, who aims to catch 
one of the others as they jump around. He is frequently whispered 
to as to whom to chose. When one is caught he takes his place 
within the circle and his predecessor leaves the game altogether. 
When the number is reduced to three, the amusement increases, 
and reaches its height when but two are left. These hop about, 
each on one foot ; the one who first becomes exhausted joins his 
fellows, who are grouped on one side of the plaza, when the re- 
maining one must hop to the group before placing his other foot 
on the ground in order to win the contest. 
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At times all the players hop on one foot, each endeavoring to 
outdo the others in remaining longest in the field. 

During these games the Koyemshi and Newekwe frequently 
indulge in jokes which are usually of a very innocent nature, but 
occasionally they are gross in the extreme. 

POPONE. (WOOL-B..VG OR BaLL.) 

This game is also played by the Koyemshi and the Newekwe 
fraternity during the intermission of the dances. 

Two sides are formed in line, and a man runs out from one side 
and turns his back to his opponents, one of whom advances and 
throws a small bag filled with wool. If he succeeds in striking the 
one who has his back turned, the latter must join the side of the 
one who strikes ; but should the one endeavoring to strike be hit 
from the other side before he returns to his ranks, he must pass to 
his opponent’s side. 

These children of nature appear to derive as much real enjoy- 
ment from this game as the children of civilization do from their 
game of tag. 

Ta-sholiwe. (Wood Reeds.) 

Implements. — Three staves colored red or black on one side, 
white or uncolored on the other ; forty small stones, a stone disk, 
straws or slender strips of wood. 

The forty stones are laid in quadrants, with a disk in the center. 
Two to four generally play, but the number is not limited to four. 
The players sit in a circle. The staves are held vertically over the 
disk and thrown downward with force (plate xlix). The three colored 
sides up entitle the player to move by ten of the stones. The three 
uncolored (including white) sides up give the player five moves. 
Two uncolored and one colored up give the player three moves ; 
two colored and one uncolored entitle the player to two moves. 
The counters being moved in opposite directions sometimes meet, 
and when a player reaches a point already occupied by a counter, 
"he is killed ’’ and must begin again at the starting point. The 
one first around the circle wins the game provided his count does 
not carry him bej-ond the starting point, in which event he must 
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continue going around until his counter reaches the doorway, 
or “ spring,” as the opening is often called.' 

PoPONE ’Kap'nanE. (“Ball Hit.”) 

This game is the same as shinny or bandy, and is a favorite 
betting game. The ball is usually made of buckskin. The Zuhi 
claim that the game came from Mexico long ago. 

Tan'kalawe 

This is similar to quoits, and is played as frequently by young 
boys as by their elders. Any number may play, and groups of 
boys of all ages derive great pleasure from watching the game. 
The stakes are placed on a corn-cob (or sometimes on a stone) 
planted in the ground. The players throw a stone disk, aiming to 
strike a line marked on the ground. The one coming nearest it 
has the privilege of throwing first at the stake. If the corn-cob is 
knocked over and the disk remains by it, the thrower has another 
chance ; if the disk goes beyond the com-cob, he loses ; if it falls 
short of the cob, he wins. This game also, the Zuni claim, came 
from Mexico. 

."AWE ’'Hl.acnawe. (“Stones Kill.”) 

Implements. — A number of small stones (a different color for 
each side), and geometrical markings on a stone slab or on the 
ground. 

There is no specified size for the ‘‘ board,” it being larger or 
smaller according to the number of angles. The stones are placed 

Tashohive {^tawe. wood; arrow reeds) is played extensively by the Zuhi, 

although the writer has never observed the more prominent men playing it. Notwith- 
standing the Zuhi claim that they adopted the game from the Navaho, the Sia Indians, 
who call it wdshkasi, regard it as one of their oldest games. Instead of the circle they 
form a square ten stones on a side. (See “The Sia,” Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology.') Dr E. B. Tylor, in his paper on “American Lx)t Games as 
Evidence of Asiatic Intercourse Before the Time of Columbus,” refers at length to this 
game, giving a diagram of it as played by the Apache Indians, which is identical with 
the form of the game as played by the Zuhi. Mr Culin, in “ Chess and Playing Cards,” 
calls attention to a form o{ ta-sholhoe known tem-thla-nah-na-ta-sho-li-iue, “of all 
the regions wood-canes.” The writer has not discovered any such form as described by 
Mr Culm, but a Zuhi will sometimes, when he wishes to play sholiwe, refer to the canes 
as/e/«W,r ndna slwlr.oe, literally “all grandfathers arrow-reeds,” i. e., “reeds of our 
forefathers.” 
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on all the intersections of the geometrical [drawing except the 
central one. The first player moves to the center, [where his “ man ” 
is jumped by his opponent. The stones may be moved in any di- 
rection so long as the lines are followed.* 

^ The Zuni also make the checker-board within a circle, and in this case they have 
the advantage of resorting to the periphery when cornered. Some of the older men of 
Zuni declare that this game, when it came originally to Zuni from Mexico, w'as played 
with one set of stones and a stick for the opposite side, and that the use of the double set 
of stones is an innovation of their ovsn. The writer observed the Africans at the Buffalo 
Exposition, in 1901, play on a crude slab of wood marked in squares, each alternate 
square being colored black. This game was identical with the modem game of checkers, 
with the exception that twenty men are used on each side. One player, who spoke Eng- 
lish well, told the writer that his people had always played the game, the board with 
them being marked by having alternate squares excavated on a heavy slab of wood. At 
this point the African became too excited over his success in capturing a king to make 
further explanation. 


AM. AMTH. 
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THE SO-CALLED “HOE-SHAPED IMPLEMENT” 


By clarence B. MOORE 

In The Wisconsin Archeologist iox October, 1902, is an interesting 
paper on “The Stone Spud,” by Mr Charles E. Brown, containing 
much valuable information relative to these curious implements. 

As I have found, in place, in Florida, in Georgia, and in Ala- 
bama, a considerable number of what have been called “hoe- 
shaped implements” (Mr Brown’s “ Class C,” among spuds, though 
he differentiates their uses from those of the other two classes), I have 
thought a description of these “implements” found by me might 
be of interest. 

The only “hoe-shaped implement” I have met with in penin- 
sular Florida came from a mound near Duval’s Landing, Lake 
county. It is of polished trap-rock and has a perforation in the 
upper part of the blade.* 

Another “ implement,” of calcareous sandstone, very soft and 
greatly weathered around the edge, has a perforation. This was 
found in an aboriginal cemetery near Point Washington, Washington 
county, northern Florida.^ 

An “implement” of friable calcareous rock, with a perforation, 
came from a mound near Lake Bluff, Altamaha river, Liberty county, 
Georgia.^ 

A neatly made specimen wrought from hard rock, with a per- 
foration, lay on the chest of a skeleton, in the aboriginal cemetery 
at Durand’s Bend, Alabama river, Dallas county, Alabama.^ 

1 “ Certain Sand Mounds of the St. Johns River, Florida," part I, by Clarence B. 
Moore, p. 39, fig. 20 ; Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
vol. X. 

2 “ Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest Florida Coast,” part i, p. 473; 
J(mrn^ Acad. Nat. Set. Phila.y vol. xi. 

» ‘‘Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Altamaha River,” p. 176 ; Journ. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., vol. xi. 

“‘Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Alabama River,” p. 308; Journ. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., vol. XI. 
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Fio. 24. — “Hoe-shaped im- 
plement,” showing mark made by 
handle. Alabama. (One-third 
natural size. ) 


Three of these “implements,” all 
beautifully made of hard stone, all with 
perforations, came from a mound on the 
“ Charlotte Thompson place,” near 
Montgomery, Alabama. One of these 
specimens clearly bears the marks left by 
a handle, as shown in figure 24. The 
shank has projected beyond the handle 
on one side ; on the other side the line 
of the handle passes across the top of 
the perforation. Another “ implement ” 
has similar traces of a handle which 
are less distinctly marked. 

A fourth specimen from this mound 
is the upper part of a “ hoe-shaped 
implement,” perforated, made from an exceedingly soft, clayey 

rock found along the banks of the Ala- 
bama river.' 

Three of these “implements,” all of 
hard stone, none perforated, came from 
the mound in the “ Thirty Acre Field,” 
near Big Eddy Landing, Alabama river, 
Montgomery county, Alabama. Two 
are of the ordinary shape. One is an 
uncommon type, though this type is in- 
cluded in Mr Brown’s paper. This 
implement (figure 25) is shown full 
size in my report, where the mark 
left by a handle is clearly seen in the 
half-tone representation of the object. 
An interesting feature is that marks 
made by a drill, probably a reed, since 
the nucleus of a core is apparent, are 
plainly visible on the implement. Seem- 
ingly the endeavor to perforate the 
shank was abandoned after several at- 
tempts. The line left by one side of 



Fig. 25. — “ Hoe-shaped 
implement, ’ ’ showing mark 
made by handle. Alabama. 

(One-third natural size.) 

^ ‘‘ Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Alabama River,^' op. cit. 


p. 326. 
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the handle is just above where the perforation was to have 
been/ 

From the mound on the “Charlotte Thompson place” there 
came also a beautiful pendant of hard stone, two and six tenths 
inches long and two inches across the blade, in the form of a “ hoe- 
shaped implement,” shown full size in figure 26. It will be re- 
marked that in this case the per- 
foration is in the upper end of 
the shank. ^ 

From these twelve specimens 
the following conclusions are, at 
least, suggested. 

From the soft character of 
the stones from which some of 
these “implements” are made, 
it would not seem that they were 
intended for active use. 

As some are not pierced and 
as others have the hole too low 
on the shank to allow graceful 

suspension, it does not seem 

Fig. 26. -Pendant ornament. Ala- jij^^ly that these objects were 
bama. (full size.) 

used as ornaments or that the 
hole was intended for attachment to the person. 

Inasmuch as on some of these, marks left by a handle are 
plainly discernible, probably all were used with handles, some of 
which left no trace. On certain “ celts ” also one plainly sees where 
handles have been, but more frequently no marks are apparent. 

Presumably, then, the “ hoe-shaped implement ” was an axe and, 
as it was not intended for active use, it was a ceremonial axe, as 
I have maintained in previous writings ; and the hole, when it existed, 
was to lash the blade more firmly to the handle. Perhaps, where 
the hole is not present, the blade was used without one, since the 
hole is not indispensable ; or just as likely an unfinished object was 
buried with the dead. The discovery of cases of this kind abound 
in mound work. 

ilbid., p. 341, fig- 60. 

* Ibid., p. 326, fig. 47. 
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In his paper Mr Brown quotes Dr J. F. 
Snyder, the well-known authority, as follows: 
“ In the study of prehistoric American Indians 
I am inclined to think our natural propensity 
to magnify the mysterious and incomprehensible 
leads us often to ascribe religious or ceremonial 
motives to commonplace mechanical objects.” 

It is possible that too large a number of ob- 
jects has been classed as ceremonial, but we 
should bear in mind that Indian customs of the 
present time are replete with dances and cere- 
monies in which ceremonial objects are largely 
used, and there is no reason to believe that these 
customs were any less in vogue in the past. As 
the customs of aborigines have a strong similarity 
the world over, a representation is given here 
(figure 27) of an implement from the Cook islands, 
in the South Pacific ocean,* in possession of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
This implement, with a well-made blade of stone 
and a handle thirty-two inches in length, is 
labeled as being a “ceremonial adze,” and it surely 
can have been intended for no other purpose, as 
the handle, carved through and through in every 
direction, could withstand no blow of importance. 

But we are not compelled to draw conclu- 
sions as to ceremonial implements from compara- 
tively modern ones. 

Last October, while the members of the 
Congress of Americanists were in this country, 
I had the pleasure of meeting, among others. 
Prof. Juan B. Ambrosetti of Buenos Aires, who 
told me how greatly struck he was with the 
similarity of many of our archeological speci- 



Fig. 27. — Ceremonial 
adze from Cook islands. 
( One-sixth natural size. ) 


mens to those of Argentina. 


1 Ceremonial adzes from the Marquesas islands, with handles ‘ * fairly honeycombed 
with carvings,” are in the National Museum at Washington. See “Savage Weapons 
at the Centennial Bxhibition,” Smithsonian Report^ * 879 > P* 240. In this memoir a 
‘hoe-shaped implement” from Louisiana is figured, and descnbed as an “implement.' 
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It is interesting to see in Professor Ambrosetti’s “ Notas de Ar- 
queologia Calchaqui 166) a representation of a “hoe-shaped im- 
plement” and to note that Pro- 
fessor Ambrosetti classes it 
among ceremonial axes, one of 
his reasons being that it is made 
of a stone not adapted to rough 
usage. This ceremonial axe from 
Argentina is shown in figure 28. 

Professor Ambrosetti has 
written also of a class of cere- 
monial axes from Patagonia.* 

In the collection of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia (Haldeman Collection) is 
an axe (figure 29) seemingly of 
soft pudding-stone. The edge 

is evenly ground and shows no 
chipping or wear. The weapon 
is evidently a ceremonial one. 

This interesting specimen 
came from the mouth of the 
Barina river, British Guiana. 

Doctor Dorsey, in his 
“ Archaeological Investigations 
on the Island of La Plata, 

Ecuador," shows a beautiful 
“ ceremonial stone axe,” 19.5 
inches in length. 

From all this the reader 
will see that the use of cere- 
monial axes was widely spread 
and may judge that, presum- Fig. 29. — Ceremonial axe. British 
ably, among the aborigines of Guiana. (One-half natural size.) 

what is now the United States the ceremonial axe was also known. 

1 “ Las Grandes Hachas Ceremoniales de Patagonia,” por Juan B. Ambrosetti, An- 
ales del Museo Xacioiial de Buenos AireSj 1903. 





TRACES OF ABORIGINAL OPERATIONS IN AN IRON 
MINE NEAR LESLIE, MISSOURI 

By W. H. holmes 

Early in April, 1903, a communication was received by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology from Dr S. W. Cox, of Cuba, 
Missouri, stating that evidences of ancient mining operations had 
been discovered in an iron mine operated by him near Leslie, Frank- 
lin county. This report was confirmed by Mr D. 1 . Bushnell and 
other St Louis archeologists, and the present writer, who is espe- 
cially interested in the quarrying and mining industries of the abor- 
igines, repaired at once to Leslie to make a study of the interesting 
phenomena. 

It was found that the miners had encountered a body of iron 
ore, of unknown depth and horizontal extent, lying immediately 
beneath the surface of the soil on a gentle slope reaching down to 
the banks of Big creek, a branch of Bourbois river, and that they 
had removed the ore from a space about a hundred feet wide, one 
hundred and fifty feet long, and to a depth at the deepest part of 
between fifteen and twenty feet. In beginning the work traces of 
ancient excavations were observed, penetrating the soil which cov- 
ered the surface of the ore body to a depth of from one to five 
feet ; and as the work progressed it was found that the ore had been 
fairly honeycombed by the ancient people, the passage-ways extend- 
ing even below the present floor of the mine. There were many 
partially filled galleries, generally narrow and sinuous ; but now 
and then larger openings appeared, two of these being of sufficient 
dimensions to accommodate standing workmen. 

In the debris of the old excavations many rude stone implements 
were encountered, and upward of a thousand of these had been 
gathered by the miners into a heap on the margin of the mine. 
These sledges are exceedingly rude, consisting of hard masses of 
stone or hematite weighing from one to five pounds, and roughly 
grooved, or notched, for the attachment of withe handles. The 
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great number of these implements made it certain that extensive 
operations had been carried on by the ancients, but the exact nature 
of the work was not readily determinable. The first impression was 
that the compact masses of hematite were sought for the purpose of 
manufacturing implements such as were employed by the mound- 
building tribes in many parts of the Mississippi valley ; but exami- 
nation revealed few traces of the shaping of this material, save that 
it had been used in making the rude sledge-heads or hammers 
found in the mine. In breaking up the ore the white miners en- 
countered small irregular seams and masses of flint, but these were 
too limited in extent and too brittle in texture to have been em- 
ployed successfully in the manufacture of implements. Some work- 
able flint was observed in the vicinity of the ore -body, and flakes 
and rejectage of blade-making, as well as a number of well-finished 
spearheads, arrowpoints, and leaf-shaped blades were intermingled 
in the filling of some of the superficial pits ; but this flint-shaping 
appears to have been an incident only of the work on the site. 
The evidences of this shaping work are not sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that the extensive tunneling was carried on for the pur- 
pose of obtaining material for that puipose. Besides, this flint is 
found in large bodies in many sections of the general region, and 
could readily be obtained in quantity. 

It was observed, in approaching the mine, that the exposed sur- 
faces of the ore and the ground about were everywhere a brilliant 
red. The workmen were red from head to foot, and anyone ven- 
turing to handle the ore soon found his hands smeared with red 
oxide, repeated washing being required to remove it. The preva- 
lence of the red color suggested at once the idea that the site had 
been an aboriginal paint mine, and that the red and yellow oxides 
were mined and carried away to be used as paint — an article of 
utmost importance in the aboriginal economy. 

As the charges of dynamite used by the miners broke down 
the walls of the mine, it was observed that the deposits were of irreg- 
ular hardness, that certain portions of the ore were very compact 
and flinty, containing much quartz, and of dark bluish or purplish 
hue, while the larger portion was so highly oxidized as to be easily 
broken up. Extending through the ore body in all directions were 
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pockets and seams of soft red and yellow oxides, and in places there 
were irregular openings and partially filled cavities. Two of these 
openings are shown in plate L, a view of the face of the mine taken 
by Mr Clark McAdams of St Louis. The miners would drill with 
great difficulty through the hardest of ore, to have the drill drop sud- 
denly into a cavity of unknown depth. It was difficult to discover 
just which of these openings and cavities were artificial, or whether 
or not they had been penetrated by the ancient workers, as changes 




Fig. 30. — Section indicating the manner in which the galleries or borings penetrate 
the ore-body, (a, a, Surface traces of ancient pits. Ore-body, r, Filling of excava- 
tions, {/y Borings of the ancient miners, Floor of mine.) 


are constantly taking place in such ore-bodies. Percolating waters 
fill up or clear out the passage-ways. Generally, however, as the 
walls were broken down the openings were found to connect with 
the superficial pittings, as indicated in figure 30. 

It appears certain that the larger openings and tunnels in which 
the sledges were found had been opened up or enlarged by the 
ancient miners, and that in the search for other bodies of the de- 
sired product they had followed weak lines and partially filled pas- 
sage-ways, removing the projecting masses of hard ore, where these 
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interfered with the work, by means of the sledges. Sketches of 
these rude implements are shown in figure 31. It is apparent that 
the sledges could have had no other function than that of crushing 
and breaking up the solid masses of ore to be used in the manufac- 
ture of implements, or in opening new passage-ways through the 
ore-body. Although these sledges were made in the main of com- 
pact bits of the ore and of the flinty masses associated with it, they 
correspond very closely in general characteristics with the bowlder 
sledges used in such great numbers in the copper mines of Lake 
Superior. Nearly all appear to have been hafted for use, and the 



Fig. 31. — Sketches of the rudely shaped mining implements. 


majority show the rude grooving or notching necessary for the at- 
tachment of the withe haft. It would seem that in the narrow pas- 
sages of the mine the use of hafted implements would be incon- 
venient if not entirely impracticable, and we are left to marvel at the 
feat accomplished of penetrating a compact ore-body in dark, sin- 
uous passages hardly roomy enough to admit the body of a man, 
with the aid of rude bits of stone held in the hand. The character 
of these openings is indicated clearly in plate L, which shows the 
face of the mine as freshly exposed by the mining operations ; and 
figure 30 indicates somewhat imperfectly the manner in which the 
tunnels or borings penetrate the ore body connecting with the su- 
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perficial pits and extending to unknown depths beneath the present 
floor of the mine. 

Numerous examples of the implements found and specimens of 
the ore in its various phases, together with a large mass of the com- 
pact ore, one surface of which shows the markings of the mining 
tools of the aborigines, were presented to the National Museum by 
the proprietor of the mine. Dr S. W. Cox. 

I have now examined mines and quarries of the aborigines in 
twelve distinct materials, and each new example has added to my 
former high estimate of the enterprise and perseverance of the na- 
tive peoples when engaged in the pursuit of their normal industries. 



THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM — II 
By william EDWIN SAFFORD 

V. POSSESSIVES 

1 . Two Methods of Indicating Possession. — In the Chamorro 
language possession may be indicated in two ways : (i) by suffixing 
possessive pronouns enclitically to the noun, as with nouns express- 
ing relationship or the names of the parts of the body ; (2) by distinct 
words which may be called independejit possessives, to which the pos- 
sessive pronouns are added in the same way as to nouns. These 
are used with the names of inanimate objects and of animals. 

2. Possessive Suffixes. — The use of possessive suffixes with 
nouns expressing relationship has been shown on page 303. In 
the same way these suffixes are combined enclitically with the names 
of the parts of the body. Examples ; 

Singular 

-ho or -ko, my ; 

-mo, thy ; 

-na, his, her, its. 

Plural 

I St person (inclusive) -ta, our (yours and mine) ; 

ist person (exclusive) -mame, our (theirs and mine) ; 

2d person -miyo, your ; 

3d person -fiiha, their. 

This method of using the possessive pronouns shows the rela- 
tionship of the Chamorro with the Malayan and Melanesian lan- 
guages, as well as to the allied Philippine dialects. In the Malayan, 
for instance, we have ku, mu, iia, corresponding to the Chamorro 
ko, mo, na. In Melanesia the corresponding possessive pronouns 
are suffixed only to nouns of a certain class. In the Malay they 
are suffixed to nouns without any distinction of class, though in 
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I St person 
2d person 
3d person 
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colloquial usage the third person na alone is common. In the 
Philippine dialects independent possessives may be used with nouns 
expressing relationships, as aqtiing anid, “ my father.” In the 
Polynesian corresponding particles are suffixed to roots to form pos- 
sessive pronouns, but they are not suffixed to nouns. In the Cha- 
morro these suffixes must be used with nouns expressing relation- 
ship and with the names of the parts of the body ; they may however 
be used with the names of inanimate objects, but they cannot be used 
with the names of living animals. In this particular, then, the Cha- 
morro agrees with the Melanesian and not with the Malay, Philip- 
pine, or Polynesian. In the language of the Marshall group there 
are suffixes to nouns of a certain class as in the Melanesian, but the 
resemblance of the Chamorro with the Micronesian dialects is more 
remote than with the Melanesian.' 

On several islands of the Solomon group the dialects spoken 
by the natives have possessive suffixes almost identical with those 
of the Chamorro.^ In the New Hebrides group the resemblance ot 
the dialects in this particular is also striking. In the Philippines it 
is not so close. In the following table a comparison is made be- 
tween the Chamorro possessive suffixes and those of the Ngao and 
Bugotu dialects of Ysabel island of the Solomon group, those of 
Fate and Oba, or Lepers island, of the New Hebrides group, and 
the Tagalog of the Philippine group. 


English 

GUAM 

1 SOLOMON ISLANDS 

I NEW 

1 HEBRIDES 

PHILIP- 

PINES 


Chamorro 

Ngao 

Bugotu 

Oba 

Fate 

TagAlog 

my 

ho, ko 

ngu 

ngu 

gu 

1 

g^ 

ko 

thy 

mo 

mu, u 

7nu 

mu, m ; 

ma 

mo 

his, her 

na 

na, a 

na \ 

na, ne, n; 

na 

niyd 

our (inch) 

ta 

da, da tati 

1 da 

da, de 

gita 

ndtin 

our (excl.) 

7name 

mami, mi, gati 

1 mami 

mat, mei 

garni 

ndmin 

your 

miyo 

mill 

miu 

miu 

mu 

ninyb 

their 

niha 

ra, di 

dia 

ra, re 

ra 

mid 


In expressing relationship or possession a noun with the posses- 
sive suffixed is usually preceded by the definite article, as in the Italian 


* Codrington, R. H., The Melanesian Languages, Oxford, 1885, p. 126. 
*This is also true of the interrogatives, as we shall see later. 
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il padre inio, and the tonic vowel 
294. 

tdta, father ; 
i /flYaho, my father : 
i tdta'vaa, thy father ; 
i tdidnn, his father ; 
i tdtdta., our father ; ' 
i tatanvakxSL&^ our father ; - 
i tdtanmiyo, your father ; 
i tdtannih.&, their father ; 


is modified as explained on page 

tomo, knee ; 
i temoYLO, my knee ; 
i temoTSkO, thy knee ; 
i temd^Bi, his knee ; 
i temoXa., our knee ; 
i ternofim&mQ, our knee ; 
i femonmijo, your knee ; 
t temo?imYia, their knee. 


From the above examples it will be seen that when the posses- 
sive is added it forms a new word with the noun and the accent of 
the primitive word is shifted so as to fall on the penult. 

The Suffix ko. — Ko is used instead of ho, with a word ending 
in a simple short vowel, a diphthong, or a vowel preceded by two 
consonants ; as chbtda, ‘ banana-plant,’ i chetddko, ‘ my banana- 
plant’; dbp-a, ‘sandal,’ i degoYrn, ‘my sandal’; i gueldko, ‘my 
grandfather.’ 

The Connective n. — As with a noun followed by a genitive 
(page 304) a word ending in a pure vowel (not a guttural) takes n 
after it before the plural suffixes manie, miyo, fiiha. This may be 
considered akin to the preposition “of”; and f may be 
thought of as ‘the father-of-ours.’ 

3. Independent Possessives. — These are words formed of a 
root to which the possessive suffixes are added. They may be 
used as adjectives with nouns ; or they may be used as pronouns 
independently. 


iyoko na guma, my house ; 
iyomo na sese, thy knife ; 
gaho na manog, my fowl ; 
gana na ’ babue, his pig ; 


iyoko pat iyomo, mine or thine ; 
iyona yan iyota, his and ours ; 
gaho I manog, mine (is) the fowl ; 
gata i karabao, ours (is) the carabao. 


1 First person inclusive, signifying ‘your father and mine,’ as when brothers are 
speaking together. 

2 First person exclusive, signifying ‘our father, not yours,’ as in speaking to any one 
other than a brother or sister. 

•The connective particle na is used to join a noun and its adjective ; it is not trans- 
latable. 
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Possessive used with Inanimate Objects . — With inanimate objects 
the possessive root iyo is used combined with the regular possessive 
suffixes. This root may be considered as a noun signifying ‘ belong- 
ing,’ since it occurs in Chamorro independently of the possessive 
pronouns, in such words as r^an-langit, ‘belonging of heaven,’ 
celestial, or heavenly; iyon-tof, ‘belonging of the sea,’ marine; 
ijon-tano, ‘belonging of the earth,’ terrestrial ; ijonTguma, ‘belong- 
ing of the house,’ domestic. 

Possessive used with Living Animals . — To express the owner- 
ship of animals the root ga is used, combined with the regular pos- 
sessive suffixes. This particle may possibly be derived from gaga, 
the Chamorro word for ‘ animal.’ Examples : 

Singular 

WITH INANIMATE WITH 
OBJECTS ANIMALS 

iyoko, gaho, my or mine ; 

iyomo, g^mo, thy or thine ; 

iyofia, gSfia, his, her or hers. 

Plural 

ist person (inch), iyota, gSta, our (yours and mine); 

ist person (excL), iyonmame, gSmame, our (ours not yours); 

2d person, iyonmiyo, gamiyo, your or yours ; 

3d person, iyonniha, ganiha, their or theirs. 

Possessives as Adjectives. — Following are examples of posses- 
sives used as adjectives : 

iyoko na guma, my house ; i gaho na galago, my dog ; 

iyoma na sese, thy knife ; i gamo na manog, thy fowl ; 

iyona na tuhong, his hat ; i gana na babue, his pig ; 

iyota na tupd, our well ; i g^ta na karabao, our buffalo ; 

iyonmame na lebblo, our book ; i gamame na nobiyo, our ox ; 

iyonmiyo na lamasa, our table ; i gamiyro na chiba, your goat ; 

iyonniha na guaot, their staircase ; i ganija na ngdnga, their duck. 

The possessives do not vary with gender or number of the 
nouns they modify. Where the plural is formed regularly by the 
use of the word siha, this may precede or follow the noun ; as ‘ his 
houses,’ iyona na guma siha, or iyona siha na guma. 


ist person, 
2d person, 
3d person. 
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Inanimate objects may take the possessive suffixes to express 
possession, as i gimahOy ‘my house,’ etc.; but with the names of 
animals the suffixes cannot be used. 

Possessives as Pronouns. — The following are examples of pos- 
sessives as pronouns : 


lyoko i gima, mine (is) ’ the house ; the house is my belonging ; 
lyomo i sese, thine (is) the knife ; the knife is thy belonging ; 
lyona i tihong, his (is) the hat ; the hat is his belonging ; 

Jyota i tipo, ours (is) the well ; the well is yours and mine ; 
lyonmame i lebblo, ours (is) the book ; the book is ours not yours ; 
lyonmiyo i lamas a, yours (is) the table ; the table is your belonging ; 
lyonniha i guaot, theirs (is) the staircase; the staircase is theirs. 

In the same way we have gamo i babiie, ‘ thine the pig,’ ‘ the 
pig is thy animal ’ ; gdha i manog siha, ‘ the chickens are his ’ ; 
gdmiyo i nobiyo, ‘ the ox is yours ’ ; gdniha i chiba siha, ‘ the goats 
are theirs.’ 

4. Possessive Suffixes with Adverbs. — In expressing rela- 
tive position or direction from a person or object the Chamorros 
make use of an adverb or adverbial noun followed by a possessive 
suffix. This corresponds to the use in English of such expressions 
as ‘ on my right,’ ‘ on thy left,’ ‘ to my eastward,’ ‘ in our rear,’ ‘ on 
its outside,’ etc. Examples : 


lago, north ; 
haya, south ; 
katan, east ; 
luchan, west ; 
hulo, above, up ; 
papa, below, down; 
mona, front, first ; 
tale, behind ; 
entalo, between ; 
fiun, near; 
halom, in, inside ; 
huyong, out, outside ; 


i lagoho, my northward, on my north ; 
i hayatSM, thy southward, south of thee ; 
i katannsi, his eastward, east of him ; 
t lichantA, our westward, west of us ; 
t hilonniAvtit, above us (not above you); 
i papamiyo, below us, underneath us ; 
i menanvdixdL, in front of them ; 
i /a/^«niha, behind them, in their rear ; 
i entalowihB., between them, in their midst ; 
i fiun\so, near me, by my side ; 
i hdlomniYsdL, inside of them ; 
i hiyongaPss^, outside of them, their outside ; 


1 In the Chamorro language there is no copulative verb. ‘ To be ’ is expressed only 
when it corresponds to the Spanish estar or the Italian stare when used to express posi- 
tion. lyoko may be regarded in the light of a verb < to be mine ’ 
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agapa, right hand, i dgapa%&, on the right of him ; 

akague, left hand, i acaguena., his left, left of him. 


5. Possessive Suffixes with Verbs. — There are certain 
verbs which take the form of nouns with possessive suffixes to in- 
dicate person and number. These verbs may have the possessive 
form only in certain tenses of the indicative mood ; or they may 
have this form ordinarily in interrogative expressions after the pro- 
noun hafa (‘ what ’) : 

ilegko, I said ( ‘ my saying ’) ; ilelegko, I say ( ‘ my saying,’ 
present tense) ; gadko, I prefer ( ‘ my preference ’ ) ; hinasbko, I 
think (‘ my thinking ’) ; pinelbko, I believed (‘ my thinking ’ ( was ) ) ; 
hafa malagbmo, what do you wish? (‘ what your wishing’ ?) ; hafa 
ilegna, what did he say ? (‘ what his saying ’ ? ) ; hafa ilelegha, 
what is he saying ? ( ‘ what his saying ’ ? ). 

In answering such questions the same form may be used, but 
the ordinary declarative form of expression is frequently used. In 
the verbs given in the above examples, with the exception of nia- 
lagb, the ordinary form used in conversation is the possessive. 
Following is the conjugation of the verb alog, ‘say.’ In the Cha- 
morro the primitive word is shown in the direct imperative, the 
other parts being derived from it, as will be shown later in treating 
of the verb. 


Alog ! 

PAST 

//if^ko, I said, 

Ilegxaa, thou saidst, 

Ileg^, he said, 

Ilegta, we said (inch), 
//^^mame, we said (excl. ), 
llegmlyo, you said, 

//egniha, they said. 


Say ! 

PRESENT 

Ilelegko, I say, I am saying, 
Ilelegmo, thou sayest, 

Ilelegna, he says, he is saying, 
Ilelegta, we say, we are saying, 
Ilegva.axaa.mo, we say, we are saying, 
Ilegvaimiyo, you say, you are saying, 
Ilegniniha, they say, they are saying. 


VI. Adjectives 
I. qualifying adjectives 

I. Simple Adjectives. — Although many adjectives in the 
Chamorro language are in reality other parts of speech used to 
qualify nouns either in their primitive form or with the addition of 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 5 — 33. 
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prefixes, suffixes, or infixes, there are some words which may be 
considered in their primitive form to be true adjectives : 


dangkulo, big ; 
dikiki, little ; 
lokd^ high ; 
yomog, fat ; 
gasgas, clean ; 


feda, wide ; 
paopao, fragrant ; 
agaga, red ; 
dpaka, white ; 
atulohg, black j 


homhom, dark ; 
chago, distant ; 
tunas, straight ; 
homlo, healthy. 


2 . Adjectival Prefixes. — Following is a list of the principal 
prefixes used in the Chamorro to form adjectives. 

The Syllable ma. — Many adjectives expressing the quality, 
nature, or condition of an object begin with the syllable ma : 


■mahetog, hard, solid ; 
manana, soft ; 
mahanas, softened ; 
mahlos, smooth ; 
mapot, difficult ; 
makat, heavy ; 
masogsog, lean ; 
manana, light (not dark); 


mannge, savory ; 
maasen, salty ; 
maasne, salted ; 
maipe, hot ; 
manengheng, cold ; 
mauleg, good ; 
magof, glad ; 


maase, kind ; 
mamdhlao, ashamed ; 
mangon, quiet ; 
malango, sick ; 
mames, sweet ; 
tnaagsotn, sour; 
malaet, bitter. 


The Prefix ma used ivith Verbs. — As a prefix to verbs ma forms 
a participle, and is used to indicate the passive voice or condition : 


Verb 

poka, break ; 
titeg, tear ; 
gufl'ii, love ; 
satilag, whip ; 
palae, anoint ; 
tuno, burn ; 
hafot, bury ; 


Participle 

vs\a.poka, broken ; to be broken ; 
mMiteg, torn ; to be torn : 
m&guflii, loved ; to be loved ; 
m^aulag, whipped ; to be whipped ; 
m&palae, anointed ; to be anointed ; 
maJuno, burnt ; to be burnt ; 
snaJiafot, buried ; to be buried. 


These participles may be used as adjectives to qualify nouns ; 
as magtifiti ?ia gachohg, ‘ loved companion ’ or ‘ dear companion.’ 
The prefix ma is used in several Melanesian languages in the same 
way ; and in Samoan it has the force of making certain active verbs 
neuter or passive.' 

iCodrington, op. cit., pp. 169, 188, 273. 274- Pratt, George, A Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Samoan Language; London Missionary Society, 1893, p, 193. 
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The Prefix ka. — This prefix is used with certain nouns and 
takes the principal accent or stress of the word. It has the effect 
of modifying the succeeding vowels as in the case of the article i. 
It signifies ‘ covered with ’ or ‘ spotted with ’ ; 

fache, mud ; )skfdche, covered with mud j muddy ; 

hagd, blood ; \s&hdgd, stained with blood ; bloody. 

The Prefix ga. — This prefix is used before nouns and infinitives 
and expresses taste, habit, or inclination : 

mames, sweet ; ^emdmes, fond of sweets ; 

tuba, toddy j qfitiba, fond of toddy ; 

salape, money ; gksalape, fond of money ■, 

machocho, labor; gsunachocho, industrious. 

These adjectives may be used as nouns, as may be seen on page 
306. In such cases gasadape i taotao may be translated ‘ fond of 
money is the man,’ or ‘ the man is a miser.’ 

The Prefix guse. — This prefix is used with certain neuter or in- 
transitive verbs to form adjectives denoting propensity or tendency : 

basnak, fall ; gus^basnak, prone to fall ; 

mahHgaHg, to be frightened ; gus^mahngang, easily frightened, timid ; 
guafi, fire ; gaseguafi, easily fired, irascible. 

The Prefix ha. — This prefix has very much the same force as 
the preceding : 

lalalo, to become angry ; hklalalo, easily angered, irritable ; 

bubo, to be vexed ; )ikbubo, easily vexed ; 

sulon, to slide, to slip ; \\.&sulon, prone to slide. 

in . . , an. — A noun with the syllable in prefixed and either 
followed by an (or yan) or without a suffix forms an adjective signi- 
fying ‘ infested with,’ ‘attacked by,’ ‘ overrun with.’ If the noun 
begins with a consonant the added syllable is inserted after the ini- 
tial consonant : 

otdot, ant ; xa.etdot or xaetdotsea., infested or attacked 

by ants ; 

ulo, worm, maggot ; in^/aan, infested by worms, maggoty ; 

sasata, wasp ; A'Si.asata, infested by wasps ; 

benado, deer ; binenado, overrun with deer. 
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The Prefix mi. — This prefix signifies ‘ abounding in ’ : 

salape, money ; misalape, abounding in money, rich ; 

itnai, sand ; raiiuiai, sandy ; 

hiito, louse ; XOAhito, lousy ; 

gaga, animal ; vaigdgd, having many animals ; 

tiningo, knowledge ; vsaiiningo, well informed, learned ; 

acho, stone j vsAacho, full of stones, stony ; 

tihika, thorn ; mitituka, thorny ; 

guinaha, property ; migitinaha, wealthy ; 

sisina, power ; voisisina, powerful. 

The Prefix e. — This prefix is used with certain substantives as 
the reverse of fni, signifying ‘to be lacking in,’ ‘to be possessed of 
little ’ : 

thinaso si Huan, John is lacking in intelligence ; John has little brain. 
tfino si tatamo, Thy father is (a man) of few words. 

The Prefix na. — With certain adjectives or neuter verbs this 
forms an adjective expressing the effect of some act or thing. 
The derived word may also be regarded as a verb : 

gasgas, clean ; cleansing ; to make clean ; 

mdho, thirsty ; n&maho, thirsty-causing ; to make thirsty ; 
yayas, tired ; n^yayas, tiresome ; to make tired ; 

tenhos, angry ; -aktenhos, exas])erating ; to make angry ; 

maahao, afraid ; 'okmaahao, terrifying ; to make afraid. 

The Prefix mama. — This prefix used with a verb signifies 
‘ capable of being . . . ’ and may be rendered into English by an 
adjective ending in -ble. 

kano, eat ; veskvesSikano , edible ; capable of being eaten. 

drink ; mama‘'r;«c«, drinkable ; capable of being drunk. 
taitai, read ; mamato/a/, legible ; capable of being read. 

The idea expressed by this prefix may be indicated by the suffix 
on or yon, as we shall later see. 

The Prefixes gof , chat. — These two prefixes are used with 
many words as contrasts to each other. Gof, gef, or ges expresses 
a good quality; chat expresses a bad quality. As prefixes to 
adjectives gof is also frequently used to indicate the superlative 
absolute and chat to indicate the imperfection of a quality : 
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ghipago, pretty ; 
gtitano, fertile ; 
gki.mata, sharp-eyed ; 


CaM.pago, ugly ; 
CaaAtano, sterile (land); 
(pMXmata, near-sighted. 


The Prefix — This prefix sometimes denotes habit or dis- 

position, and is often used with adverbs of place or position, to form 
adjectives : 


hulo, above, up ; 
papa, below, down ; 
lago, north ; 
katan, east; 
baan, to rise late ; 


t&.ghilo, high, lofty, pretty high ; 
t^gpapa, low, base ; 
teeglago, in the north, well to the north ; 
t&gkatan, in the east, oriental ; 
t&gbaan, accustomed to rise late. 


Degrees of Quality 

Superlative Prefixes sen, sesen. — These prefixes when used 
with a noun signify ‘ real,’ ‘ true,’ or ‘ genuine ’ ; as sen lake, ‘ a real 
man.’ When prefixed to adjectives they have the significance of 
‘ very,’ ‘ exceedingly.’ — 


tailaye, bad ; 
dangkulo, big, great ; 
abate, bad, wicked ; 
baba, bad, worthless ; 
dikike, small, little ; 
kbkanao, cowardly; 


%ta.tailaye, very bad ; 

Stndangkulo, very big, very great ; 
SQUabale, very bad ; 

S^nhaba, very bad, quite worthless ; 
Stndikike, very small, tiny ; 
stseukokanao, very cowardly. 


The Prefixes gof, gef, ges. — These prefixes also express the 
superlative, but usually in a good sense ; 


gasgas, clean ; 
mauleg, good ; 
gatbo, beautiful ; 
&paka, white ; 
yayes, tired ; 


gtAgasgas, very clean ; 
gkimauleg, very good, excellent ; 
gkigatbo, very beautiful ; 
gtsapaka, very white, pure white ; 
gtsyayes, very tired, well tired. 


The Prefix pinat. — This prefix denotes the possession of a 
quality in too great a degree : 


mantes, sweet ; 
mantika, lard ; 
maasen, salty ; 
malaet, bitter; 


pinutmames, too sweet, over-sweet ; 
’pinatfnan/ika, too greasy ; 
'pinatmaasen, over-salty ; 
pinatmalaet, too bitter. 
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Modifying Prefix la. — This prefix signifies the possession of a 
quality in a modified degree. It may be translated ‘ rather,’ ‘ some- 
what,’ or by the English suffix -ish ; 

dpaka, white ; \kdpaka, somewhat white, whitish ; 

biho, old ; Xkbiho, rather old, oldish ; 

chatpago, ugly ; Xkchatpago, rather ugly. 

Prefix ofi Equality cha or acha. — These prefixes used with an 
adjective or noun express comparative equality or likeness : 

Chkmalango hao yan i chelumo, Equally sick (art) thou with thy 

brother ; 

kPukapaka si Huan yan Hose, Equally white (is) John with Joseph ; 
ksdSskcarpintero si Pedro yan tata, Equally carpenter (is) Peter with 

father. 


Depreciatory Prefix chat. — This prefix used with an adjective 
has the effect of detracting from the quality expressed by it : 


maipe, hot ; 
liion, visible ; 
dpaka, white ; 
malate, educated ; 
masaulag, whipped ; 


chkXmaipe, not very hot, warm ; 
(Paktliion, poorly visible ; 
cXi&tdpaka, imperfectly white ; 
CssaXmalate, poorly educated ; 
chktmausalag, not whipped enough. 


Negative Prefixes 

The Prefix ti. — This prefix used with an adjective has the force 
of denying or reversing the quality expressed by the primitive 
word, like the English prefixes un-, in-, im-, in ‘?<«kind,’ ‘ fwatten- 
tive,’ ‘ zVwprudent.’ When alone it signifies ‘ not.’ 


mauleg, kind ; 
gasgas, clean, pure ; 
liton, perceptible ; 
sina, possible ; 
mehnalom, prudent ; 
tomtom, careful, cautious ; 
magahet, tme ; 
matungo, certain, known ; 
mamatae, mortal ; 


idmauleg, unkind ; 
tigasgas, unclean, impure ; 
titiion, imperceptible ; 
tisina, impossible ; 

^mehnalom, imprudent ; 
Wtomtofu, careless ; 

^magahet, untrue ; 

^matungo, uncertain, unknown ; 
Mmamatae, immortal. 
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The Prefix tai. — This prefix is similar to the preceding, but is 
used with nouns to form adjectives. It signifies when alone ‘there 
is not,’ or ‘there is no.’* 


chii, limit ; 
hinekog, end ; 
guailaye, worth ; 
isao, sin ; 

tiningo, understanding ; 
pao, flavor, odor; 
sinahguan, containing ; 


talchii, infinite, without end ; 
taikinekog, endless, eternal ; 
taAguailaye, worthless ; 
taiisao, sinless, innocent; 
tdltiningo, senseless, without sense ; 
taipao, insipid, without taste ; 
talsinahguan, empty, not containing. 


3. Adjectival Suffixes on AND yon. — Adjectives expressing 
possibility are formed by adding to certain verbs on, if the word 
ends in a consonant or guttural vowel, and yon if it ends in a pure 
vowel : 


fatinas, do, make ; 
b&ba, whip ; 
taaga, desire ; 
hale, root ; 
hago, get ; 
gufiii, love ; 
asit, forgive ; 
ago, change, alter ; 
pund, quench ; 


fatinasoa., feasible ; 

bdbdon, deserving a whipping ; 

tangayon, desirable; 

haliaxi, capable of being uprooted ; 

haguon, attainable ; 

gufliion, amiable ; 

asiiyovL, pardonable ; 

aguyon, changeable ; 

punuon, extinguishable. 


4. Conjunctive Particle or Ligature na. — Attributive ad- 
jectives are connected with the nouns they modify by means of the 
particle na. This particle is not translatable into English. 

mauleg na taotao, good man ; 
lake na patgon, male child ; 
patgon na chiba, young goat ; 
gefmauleg na palaoan, excellent woman ; 
sendikiki na gaga, very small animal ; 
i tailaye na chalan, the bad road ; 
gesdpaka na manog, pure white chicken ; 
chaiapaka na pulo, not quite white feather. 

Omission of the Particle na. — If the adjective expresses a 

*The reverse of the prefix tai is gai, signifying ‘there is’; as, gaichii, ‘finite,’ 
‘there is an end,’ ‘having an end.’ 
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necessary or inherent attribute it is not essential to use the con- 
necting particle : 

i santos kiluos, the holy cross ; i atulong aga, the black crow. 

When an adjective follows its noun the particle is omitted and 
the noun, if it ends in a pure vowel, takes the termination n, as 
though followed by a genitive or possessive ; as, 

i galago^ dpaka, the white dog ; 
i palumaVi. halom-iano, the wild pigeon ; 
i chetdan lago, the foreign banana. 

5. Predicate Adjectives. — When the adjective is used as the 
predicate this particle is not used. There is no copulative verb in 
the Chamorro language, and the predicate adjective may be con- 
sidered to have a verbal nature ; thus mmileg, ‘ good,’ may be 
translated ‘ to be good ’ ; even nouns used as predicates may be 
considered as verbs, as both nouns and adjectives used in this way 
have tense ; thus, in tata si Huan, ‘John is a father,’ fata may be 
translated ‘to be a father.’ 

Mauleg i lake, Good-is the man. (The man is-good.) 

Gefmauleg i palaoan, Very-good-is the woman. 

Magahet i sinangan, True-is the story. (The story is-true.) 

MisisiHa i magalahe, The chief (or governor) is-powerful. 

Chago i chalan, Long-is the road. 

Kddada i inepe, Short-is the reply. 

Kdfachi i tihong, Blood-stained-is the hat. 

In the above examples it will be seen that the predicate adjec- 
tive precedes the subject. This is usually the case. 

6. Adjectives with Definite Article or Possessive. — In 
such expressions as ‘ the sick child ’ or ‘ your little brother ’ it is 
usual in Chamorro to render ‘the child who is sick,’ ‘your brother 
who is little,’ as though to distinguish them from others ; 

t patgon ni i malango, the child who is sick. 
t chelumo ni i dikiki, the brother-yours who is little. 

If the phrase is descriptive and not restrictive the relative na is 
used followed by the adjective. This is distinct from the na used 
as an adjectival conjunctive particle ; 
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Guaha fiiyog gi gima na There is a coconut in the house 
sendangkulo. which is very large. 

Hulii tuhong na kafache. I saw a hat which was covered 

with blood. 

7. Comparison of Adjectives. — The absolute superlative is 
expressed by the prefixes gof, gef, ges, sen, sc sen, as we have al- 
ready seen. Equality is expressed by the prefixes chd or achd ; 
and the possession in a lo wer degree of a quality expressed by afi 
adjective is indicated by the modifying prefix la and the depreci- 
atory prefix chat. Thus we have ; 

Stuapakd, perfectly white, truly white, really white j 
gHapakd, pure white, finely white, beautifully white ; 
ch&apakd yan, equally white with, as white as ; 

X^apakd, somewhat white, inclined to be white ; 
fpcsi-tapakd, poorly white, badly white, not quite white. 

Comparative Degree. — It is probable that in the original lan- 
guage there was no comparison of qualities after the fashion of 
Aryan languages. In many other Pacific languages an expression 
like ‘ you are stronger than I ’ is rendered ‘ strong you, weak I.’ 
This is not understood as meaning that I am really weak, but that 
I am weak as compared with you. 

The Spaniards have introduced mas (‘ more ’) and nienos (‘ less ’), 
but the use of these words cannot be considered as in keeping with 
the genius of the Chamorro language. 

Comparison may be made by using the possessive suffix na to 
the adjective followed by ke. It is possible that this word is 
adopted from the Spanish qiie (‘ than ’) ; but this is not certain, as 
we have in the language of Sesake, on the island of Three Hills, in 
the Shepherd group of the New Hebrides, the word ki, which is 
translated ‘ from ’ ; as, ‘ he is blacker than I,’ is rendered ‘ he is 
black from me.’ 

etogonsi ke guaho, shorter than I ; 
apakana. ke hago, whiter than thou. 

Comparison of Inferiority. — To avoid the use of the Spanish 
menos the negative particle ti may be used with the comparative of 
equality. Thus, instead of saying ‘ he is less tall than I,’ the ex- 
pression can be changed to ‘ he is not so tall as I,’ or ‘ he is not 
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equally tall with me.’ By changing the adjective the ordinary com- 
parative form could be used ; as, ‘ he is shorter than I.’ 

t)iisakan, full of years, old, ancient ; 
ch&misakan, equally full of years, as old as ; 
ti ch.kmisakan, not as old as 

‘ Noah was less old than Methuselah ’ may be rendered Ti cha- 
niisakan si Noe yan Matusalen ; or Patgonha si Noe ke si Matusalen, 

‘ Noah was younger than Methuselah,’ an improper expression, but 
a common form in the Chamorro. 

8. Reduplication of Syllables. — As in many other lan- 
guages of the Pacific islands, the quality expressed by an adjective 
is intensified by the reduplication of the syllable following the tonic 
or accented syllable of the word, or the interpolation of a similar 
syllable. This syllable must always be short and it shortens the 
following syllables which are not guttural : 

Positive Augmentative 

ddngkulo, big ; ddnglsMktilo, overgrown, enormous ; 

lokd, high ; lokSikd, towering, very high ; 

gdsgas, clean ; gdsg&gas, scrupulously clean ; 

bdobao, tender ; bddbdibao, quite tender, very tender ; 

d'tkike, little ; dtTakike, tiny, very small. 

g. Formation of the Plural. — When an adjective qualifies 
a noun in the plural it takes the prefix man : 

Singular Plural 

maitleg na chelo, good brother ; vadiamauleg na manelo, good brothers; 
tailaye 71a lake, bad man ; VDiSissailaye 71a lalahe, bad men ; 

daTigkulo Tia sese, big knife ; vsidcssdangkulo 7ia sese siha, big knives ; 

yoT/iog Tia babue, fat hog ; vaxcayo/nog 71a babue, fat hogs ; 

tuTias Tia chala-n, straight road ; ma.nu/ias 71a chalaTi. 

With adjectives as with nouns the prefix Titan has the effect of 
changing certain initial letters, as indicated on page 303. When 
the idea of plurality is indicated by the plural form of the adjective 
it is unnecessary to add the regular plural sign siha to the noun. 
Nouns which form the plural irregularly, however, retain their plural 
form whether modified by a plural adjective or not. 
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Adjectives with Dual Nouns. — With nouns in the dual number 
the adjective does not assume the plural form : 


Mauleg na chelo, good brother ; Mauleg i chelo, good (is) the brother. 
Maiileg i chumelo, good (are) the two brothers (of each other). 
VLa.nmauleg i manelo, good (are) the brethren. 


Plural of Derived Adjectives — Derived adjectives form their 
plural by prefixing man, in the same way as primitive adjectives : 

mauleg na lake, good man ; 

ma.nmauleg na lalahe, good men ; 

seamauleg na lake, very good man ; 

mansenwaw/i?^ na lalahe, very good men ; 

gtfmauleg na palaoan, excellent woman ; 

va. 2 jxgti.mauleg na famalaoan, excellent women ; 

ch.ktapakd na manog, not quite w'hite chicken ; 

veL 3 &.atapakd na manog, not quite white chickens ; 

m&VLgtfmuulegifamagiion, the children are very good ; 

vCLSesiSfatailaje i maheumo, your brothers are very bad ; 

ves^^'SLtapaka i pilon ganso, the goose-feathers are not quite white. 


10. Derivation of Nouns from Adjectives. — Denominants 
are formed from adjectives by inserting the particle in before the 
radical vowel of the adjective, as shown on page 305. In forming 
them from derived adjectives the same rule holds good in most 
cases as with primitive words : 


Derived Adjective 
eh&tpachod , foul-mouthed ; 
eh.'aXapakd, whitish ; 
ma^^, contented ; 

VMiasne, salty ; 
m&laet, bitter ; 

Xdigahlo, prominent ; 
gtipago, beautiful ; 
gtftano, fertile ; 
gtitao, generous ; 


Derived Noun 

chinat/rtc. 4 t'i/, blasphemy ; 
chin&tapahd, whitishness ; 
mina^^ contentment ; 
mina<7j«c, saltiness ; 
minalaet, bitterness ; 
tin&ga/ito, prominence ; 
ginef/a^<7, beauty ; 
gineftano, fertility ; 
gincftao, generosity. 


IVitli Negative Particle ti. — Adjectives combined with ti, as 
timauleg, ‘ unkind,’ do not follow the above rule. The particle is 
inserted in the primitive word ; as, ti-minaideg, ' unkindness.’ 
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2. DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES 

Most of the demonstrative adjectives in Chamorro are identical 
with corresponding demonstrative pronouns or resemble them very 
nearly. They differ in being used to limit nouns, while the demon- 
strative pronouns are used alone. 

1. This. — The demonstrative adjective ‘ this ’ is rendered into 
Chamorro ayen if placed before the predicate, and yini or ini if 
placed * after the predicate of a sentence : 

Ayen na patgon tumatangis gi paenge. This child cried last night ; 

Hulalatde yini (or ini) tia famalaoan, I blamed these women ; 

Ayen na tentagd unfaesen, This servant shall thou ask ; 

Faese?i ini (or yini) na tentago. Ask this servant. 

Use of the Spanish este. — The Spanish este ( ‘ this ’ ) is fast 
taking the place of ayen and ini. It may be used either before or 
after the predicate and does not change in gender or number. In 
the above sentences it is now more usual to say este na patgon, 

' this child ’ ; este na famalaoan, ‘ these women ’ ; este 7ia tentago, 

‘ this servant.’ With proper nouns the connection is as instead of 
fia. Este as Huan, ‘ this John,’ or ‘John here.’ 

2 . That. — When designating an object near the person spoken 
to, ‘ that ’ is rendered into Chamorro by enao or yenao. If it pre- 
cede the predicate, enao must be used. If it follow the predicate, 
either oiao or ycjiao may be used. The initial y of both yenao and 
yi7ii is evidently used only for euphony, especially when following a 
word ending in a vowel, thus avoiding the sequence of two vowel 
sounds : 

Enao siha na galago. Those dogs ; 

Enao manhahaohao na galago. Those dogs are barking ; 

Manhahaohao yenao na galago. Barking are those dogs ; 

Enao as Pale, The priest there. 

3 . Yon, \ onder. — To designate an object remote both from 
the speaker and the person addressed ayu or ayo, yuhe or uhe, are 
used. Of these words ayu only may precede, and yuhe or uhe may 
follow the predicate : 

Ayo na gtinia. Yonder house ; 

Ayo siha na modong. Yonder ships; 

1 ifii (this) is identical with the Malayan. 
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Dikike yuhe na patgon. Small ( is) yon child ; 

Ayu na lebblo yaho. Yonder book I like ; 

Yaho uhe na lebblo, I like yonder book ; 

Ayo as Kiko, Yonder Francisco ; Francisco yonder. 

4. Formation of Adverbs from Demonstratives. — From 
these demonstratives adverbs of place may be formed by prefixing 
the preposition gi (‘ in ’ or ‘at’) and combining it so as to form a new 
(abbreviated) word : 

gi yini, in this, becomes guini, here ; 

gi yenao, in that, becomes guenao, there ; 

gi yuhe, at yon, becomes guihe, yonder. 

In this relation we see a resemblance between the adverbs of 
place and the demonstratives somewhat like in the French — 

ce livre ci ( ‘ this book ’ ) , ceci ( ‘ this ’ ) , and id ( ‘ here ’ ) ; 

ce livre la (‘ that book ’), cela (‘that ’), and la (‘ there ’). 

Adverbs may also be formed by adding to the demonstratives 
the locative particle nai and the directive particles magi, indicating 
motion toward the speaker, and guatu indicating motion away from 
the speaker : 

From ayu for ayo') we have ayo nai, ‘yonder,’ ‘there,’ ‘ in that place.’ 
With (ox guato) we have ayo guatu, ‘ thither,’ ‘ to that place.’ 
From este (derived from the Spanish) we have este nai, ‘ here,’ ‘in this 
place.’ 

With magi we have este magi nai, guini magi, ‘hither’ (toward the 
speaker). 

From enao and guenao we have enao nai, guenao nai, ‘ there,’ ‘ in that 
place. ’ 

With guato we have enao guato nai, guenao guato, ‘ thither ’ (away from 
the speaker). 

From guihe we have guihe guato, ‘ thither,’ ‘ to yonder place’ (away from 
the speaker). 

3. INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES 

r. Etymology. — The Chamorro interrogatives are closely al- 
lied to Melanesian forms, but are also undoubtedly of common 
origin with those of Polynesia. In the following table I compare 
them with the interrogatives of the Bugotu (southern part of Y sabel 
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island) and the Ngela (Florida island) of the Solomon group/ and 
with the Hawaiian and the Maori of New Zealand, belonging to 
the Polynesian family of languages. 

Chamorro ■ Bugotl’ . Ngela Hawaiian , Maori | English 

hayi ? hai ? hat ? ahai ? ' ahei? wai ?owai ? ' wai ? j who ? 

hafa ? haf ? \ hava ? na hava? na hava? heaha ? j aha ? what ? 

The Samoan o ai (‘ who ’) and 0 le d or se a (‘ what ’) are evi- 
dently weakened forms of the same words, and in the Malayan apa 
(‘ what ’) we also recognize the Chamorro hafa. 

2. Hajri, haye, hai, hae ? — These are all forms of the Cha- 
morro word for ‘ who.’ They are used in connection with persons. 
It is interesting to note that the Chamorro resembles the Melanesian 
and Polynesian languages in such expres.sions as Hayi naanha? 
‘ Who is his name ? ’ 

Hai na rae? What king? (literally. Who king?) 

Hayi siha na taotao ? What people ? (literally. Who people ?) 

3. Hafa, haf ? — These two forms are used according to prin- 
ciples of euphony : 

Haf na kato? \\ hat cat ? Hafa na gnma ? What house ? 

4. Mano ? — This signifies either ‘ where ’ or ‘ which.’ ^ 

Mano na lebblo ? Which book ? (literally, Where book ?) 
Haftaimano na lebblo ? What-kind-of book ? (literally, 

What-like book ?) 

5- Fia, fafia, fiiyai ? — These forms, signifying ‘ how many,’ 
are used according to the nature of the nouns they modify. They 
are etymologically identical with the Samoan fia and the Hawaiian 
e-hia, a-hia (how many). Fia is used in reckoning time ; as, Fta 

‘See Codrington, R. H., The Melanesian Languages, Oxford, 1885, pp. 528, 549. 

2 Adverbs of manner ‘how,’ ‘thus,’ are derived from mano and the demonstratives 
ini, enao, yuhe, or more directly from the corresponding adverbs of place, guini, guenao, 
and guike, by means of the prefix tai. Thus we have : 

taimano, haftaimano, ‘how,’ ‘ like what,’ ‘what like,’ ‘ where like ’ ? 
taiguini, thus, like this, like here. 
taigenao, thus, like that, like there. 
taigmhe, thus, like that, like yonder. 
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puehge ? ‘ How many days ? ’ (literally, ‘ How many nights ? ’). 
Fafia is used for asking the number of persons and living things ; 
as, Fafia na taotao ? ‘ How many people ? ’ Fiiyai is used with 

inanimate objects ; as, Fiiyai na guma ? ‘ How many houses ?’ 

Other derived interrogatives are takfia, used in asking measurements ; 
as, Takfian yini na sagtnan f ‘ How many (fathoms long) is this 
boat ? and Fahafa ? ‘ How many times ? ’ 

Each of these forms requires a particular form of numeral in 
reply, as will be shown later.* Both the interrogatives and the 
numerals have practically become obsolete in Guam, being replaced 
by the Spanish cuanto (how much) and cuantos (how many), and by 
the Spanish numerals. 

4. INDEFINITE ADJECTIVES 

I . Gualia. — In its primitive sense guaha signifies ‘ there is ’ or 
‘there are’ (French, il y a ; Spanish, hay ; German, es giebt) ; as, 
guaha hanotn gi tipb, ‘ there is water in the well.’ Like all other 
words in Chamorro it may be used as several parts of speech. 
With a noun it may become a limiting adjective either with or with- 
out the connective particle na, signifying ‘ some.’ With irregular 
plurals it is used alone, with regular plurals it is followed by siha : 

guaha na tuba, some toddy ; guaha siha manog, some fowls ; 
guaha na lalahe, some men ; g^aha siha na gumti, some houses. 

When the noun is also modified by some descriptive adjective 
or participle, the latter may either follow it or come before it : 

Guaha batsa mayulang, Some raft broken up ; there-is-a raft broken-up. 
Guaha mayulang na batsa. Some broken-up raft (gone-to-pieces raft). 

Often the English ‘ some,’ like the English indefinite article ‘ a,’ 
is not expressed in the Chamorro : 

Malaga yd hanom, I want (some) water; 

Malaga gui niyog, He wishes (a) coconut ; 

Mamahan yd siha batunes, I have bought some buttons. 

' This difference may be compared to the use by the Chinese of ‘ how many pieces ’ 
for inanimate objects, and ‘ how many ’ for persons ; as, ‘ How many pieces of clothes ?’ 
but never ‘ How many pieces of men ?’ 
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In the last example siha may be translated ‘ several ’ (French, 
qiielques, or pbisieurs), or it may be considered merely as the sign 
of the plural. 

2 . Indefinite Adjectives Derived from Interrogatives. — 
These may be formed by the addition of the suffix ha, haytha, haeha, 
or haihd being used with persons, hafahd or hafd (‘whatsoever’) 
and manohd, manhd (‘ whichsoever ’ ) with things : 

haeha na taotao, whatsoever person (literally, whosoever person) ; 
hayiha na lake, whatsoever man; (whosoever man) ; 
hafha na guma, whatsoever house ; 
manohS. na sese, whichsoever knife. 

3. Negative Adjectives. — In its primitive sense taya (or tat) is 
the reverse of guaha, and signifies ‘ there-is-not ’ (French, tl riy a 
pas ; Spanish, no hay ; German, es giebt kdn, es geibt nichi). Used 
with nouns it may be translated as the adjective ‘ no ’ (German, ketn): 

taya na palaoan, no woman (German, keine Frau) ; 
tat hanom, no water (German, kein IVasser). 

4. Adjectives of Quantity or Number. — These are megae 
( ‘ much,’ ‘ many ’ ) with things ; lahyan ( ‘ many ’ ) with persons or 
things ; laguha, ‘ several,’ ‘ various ’ ; didide, ‘ a little,’ ‘ few ’ ; i 
palo, ‘ the remaining,’ ‘ the rest of’: 

megae na pution, many stars ; 

lahyan na taotao, many per.ions ; 

laguha na faniaguon, several children ; 

didida na tuba, a little toddy ; 

dididd na lalahe, a few men ; few men ; 

ti megae na taotao, not many people ; [people. 

i palo na taotao, the rest-of-the people ; the remaining 

5. Adjectives of Comparison. — The adverbs of manner (see 
foot-note, page 524) derived from the demonstratives ini, enao, 
yuhe, may be used as adjectives before nouns connected by the 
particle na : 

taiguini nafinatinas, such an act as this (literally, such-like act) ; 

taiguenao na hbblo, such a book as that (near you) ; 

taiguihe na taotao, such a person as that (yonder) ; 
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\.3XVSS3Aia na lebblo malagomo ? vihzX-YmA-oi-di. book (is) your wish ? 

taiguini na lebblo, this-kind-of-a book. 

6. Indefinites Adopted from the Spanish. — The following 
indefinite adjectives have been adopted by the Chamorros from the 
Spanish : kuatkiet, kuatkiera (from cualquier, cualquierd), ‘ any,’ 

‘ any whatever.’ niuno (from ni uno), ‘ not one’, ‘ not a,’ ‘ not a 
single ’ ; nmno na guihan, ‘ not a fish.’ masea haye, makesea haye 
{tnas que sea), ‘ whosoever (may be).’ un, uno, uno na, ‘ one ’ ; 
un rama, ‘ a queen ’ ; uno na taotao, ‘ one person.’ otro, otro na, 

‘ the other ’ : otro na taotao, ‘ another person.’ kada, ‘ each ’ : kada 
guma, ‘ each house.’ todo, ‘ every,’ ‘ all ’ : todo lake, ‘ every man ’ ; 
todo i tano, ‘ all the earth.’ todo siha na, ‘ all ’ (plural) : todo 
sika na taotao, ‘ all the people ’ ; todo i ma?iunas, ‘ all the just.’ 

Of these, kada and todo ('every,’ ‘all’) do not take the particle 
na after them. Instead of el otro, los otros, we also have the Cha- 
morro i palo. 

{To be continued . ) 
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HEREDITY IN HEAD FORM 


By FRANZ BOAS 

The recent discussion of Mendel’s law has called renewed atten- 
tion to the phenomena of heredity. In anthropology this problem 
has been discussed principally by Galton and Pearson who have 
treated their materials according to the method of correlations. The 
principle of this method requires two assumptions : first, that each 
parent has a certain influence upon the form of each offspring and 
that the amount of this influence remains the same in all cases, 
except that it is subject to chance variations ; second, that the varia- 
bility of the offspring does not depend on the form of the parent.^ 
If Mendel’s law holds good even in a restricted way in the human 
species, these assumptions would not be admissible on account of the 
dominant influence of one parent or the other, and the results of 
the method of correlation could be considered as rough approxi- 
mations only. 

If we assume that the influence of one parent dominates, we must 
expect to find a massing of the measurements of descendants at 
points corresponding to those of the parental measurements. There- 
fore, the greater the difference between the parents, the greater must 
be the variability of the offspring. The character of the laws of 
heredity can therefore be determined by an investigation of the 
question whether the variability of the offspring depends upon the 
difference between the parents. 

I was led to take up this question by an observation which I 
had published in 1 894, in a study of the half-bloods of the American 
and European races.^ I found that in this case there is a decided 
tendency to develop a width of face that corresponds either to that 
of the European or to that of the American race, while intermediate 
forms are rare. This phenomenon conforms to Mendel’s law. 

^ See Franz Boas, ‘*The Cephalic Index,*’ American Anthropologist^ N. S., vol. I, 
pp. 448-461. 

^Popular Science Monthly, October, 1894, pp. 761-770. 
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I discussed this question at length with Dr Maurice Fishberg 
of New York, whose studies of the anthropology of the Jews are so 
well known, and he had the great kindness to collect for the purpose 
of this investigation measurements of whole families of East European 
Jews. Anyone who has tried to collect similar data will appreciate 
the difficulties of such an undertaking and the labor involved. 
Dr Fishberg succeeded in collecting measurements of forty-eight 
families. Although this number is hardly sufficient to elaborate 
the problem in detail, a few interesting conclusions can be drawn. 

The cephalic indices of the whole series are distributed as follows : 


Males Females Total 

FATHERS SONS MOTHERS DAUGHTERS Women 


Age. 


>20 

15-19 

10-14 5-9 

1-4 


>15 

10-14 5-9 

1-4 

and 

Men. Children. 

73 ^ 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

I 

— 

I 

I 

74 

2 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

/ 0 
76 

I 

— 

— 

3 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

3 

6 

77 

4 

I 

— 

I 

— 

— 

4 

1 

— 

— 

1 

5 

7 

78 

5 

— 

I 

1 

I 

— 

I 

1 

I 

— 

— 

5 

6 

79 

2 

I 

~ 

5 

— 

— 

— 

I 

2 

— 

2 

3 

10 

80 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

I 

8 

2 

3 

5 

3 

9 

30 

81 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

7 

1 

I 

3 

— 

9 

21 

82 

10 

— 

I 

4 

I 

1 

3 

I 

I 

4 

2 

10 

18 

83 

4 

2 

— 

2 

6 

3 

8 

I 

2 

I 

1 

6 

24 

84 

3 

I 

2 

I 

3 

— 

2 

— 

3 

5 

— 

4 

16 

85 

— 

— 

I 

— 

2 

— 

5 

— 

4 

2 

3 


17 

86 

2 

— 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

22 

87 

I 

— 

I 

1 

I 

— 

I 

I 

— 

— 

I 

I 

6 

88 

I 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

5 

89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

3 

90 

91 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Cases 

49 

10 

13 

28 

30 

10 

49 

II 

19 

23 

14 

59 

197 

Aver. 

81.2 

81.2 

82.7 

82.0 

83.2 

83.6 

32-9 

82.2 

M 

fO 

CO 

82.6 82.9 

81.2 

82.7 


This table shows that, while the heads of the men are a little 
more elongated than those of the women and children, the whole 
series is sufficiently uniform to admit of a comparison between the 
indices of individuals of different ages. 

*The indices contain the values from 73.0-73-9, 74.0-74.9, etc. 
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If the material were sufficiently extensive, it would be easy to 
investigate directly the distribution of the indices of children whose 
parents have indices of certain fixed values. This is impossible with 
the limited material at our disposal. We can, however, study the 
relation between the variability of children and the differences between 
the parental couples. 

Before entering into this question we will determine the distri- 
bution of variabilities in case Mendel’s law should prevail. 

According to a generalized form of Mendel’s law we may expect 
some children to show the tendency to revert more strongly to the 
paternal than to the maternal type, while others exhibit the reverse 
tendency. This may be expressed in algebraical symbols, as follows : 
Let n be the total number of children, and respectively the 
number of children with dominant paternal and maternal type ; 

the coefficients of correlation of children with their fathers and 
their mothers among the series with dominant paternal type, r'^, 
the corresponding coefficients among the series with dominant ma- 
ternal type. Let x,y, z be the deviations of fathers, mothers, and 
children respectively ; let [ ] indicate averages ; and let finally 

standard variations of fathers, mothers, and children 

respectively. 

Then we have for the series of ti^ children with dominant paternal 
type 

L J cj ^ J 

J m 




In our case the correlation between fathers and mothers or the 
“ assertive mating ” 

[-’TI 

V= ---= 4 - 0.15. 
a a 

J m 

This a.mount is so slight that it may be disregarded. Therefore — 


\n^ cases. 
\yz\ = r <7 <T \ 

L-' J cm c m ' 


In the same way 
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For the series with dominant maternal type we find in the same 


way 


\z\ — r' , ~ X + r' y 
L J 0/ r cm ^ X 


r I'i'") = r' ff (T 

L ^ J cm c m 

and for the total series 


(0 

w=5{' 

(2) 

[«] - 

(3) 

[ysj = 


J 


c/J 


T a, 
c / 


We may assume that in each series — the one with dominant 
paternal and with dominant maternal type — the variability will be 
independent of the deviation of the father (respectively the mother) 
from the average type. We will designate with j the variability of 
children with dominant paternal (or maternal) type who are descen- 
dants of fathers and mothers who have all the same deviations x and 
y respectively from the averages of fathers and mothers. When the 
average of the squares of the deviations of such a series of children 
is taken from the grand average, not from their proper average [xr], 
the average of these squares will be for the series with dominant 
paternal trait 

\ / / 

when we take the average of these values for all the values of x and 
y we find 

[/ -f [2] -I- (Y,- + rZm ) <^c «i cases. 

In the same way we find for the series of children with dominant 
maternal trait 

[i- + [;:]=] =s‘ + (/-;" -f- rll) >1., cases. 
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Here it is assumed that the variability of the series with dominant 
paternal and with dominant maternal type is the same. Since both 
groups constitute the whole series, we have 


( 4 ) 


+ Kn) + + <l)] 


We will make two assumptions : 


I. 

' cm ' cm 

II. = 

O. 

For assumption I the series with dominant paternal and ma- 
ternal traits assume the same form, i. e., neither trait is dominant, 
and we have ordinary correlation. 


(I*) 

^ f m 

( 2 *) 

M ^ 

(3*) 

A 1 — 1 

II 

( 4 *) 


For assumption II we find 

(i**) 

“ f 0 ^ 

j m 

(2**) 

II 

(3**) 

2 EM „ ^ 

(4**) 



We will now proceed to determine the average value for children 
of couples with the deviations x and y, and the variability of these 
children measured from the average. 
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According to assumption I 


(5*) 


W = hr- y 7 


Since there is no difference between the series with dominant 
paternal and with dominant maternal traits, the variations of the 
children will be distributed regularly around their average type. 
Therefore, 


( 6 *) 



_ I/f 1! \ 

c f cm/ 


According to assumption II 


(5**) 


w = y 


The series with dominant paternal type will vary around the value 


w = 



Its variability, measured from this average, will be 





2 W 



If the variability is determined from the average of both series, 
the one with dominant paternal and the one with dominant mater- 
nal traits, its value will be 



Since the variability of the series with dominant maternal traits, 
gives the same value, the formula presents the variability of children 
for parents whose deviations from the average are respectively x and 
y. We find thus, that in case of assumption II the variability of 
children increases with increasing difference between the parents. 

The available material is so small that it is not possible to 
determine the formula that fits the observations most accurately. 
It is, however, easy to show that the variability increases with in- 
creasing difference between the parents. It appears that in both 
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series the expected average of the children of parents with the devia- 
tion ;i- and y is the same. The following coefficients of correlation 
were calculated from the series of observations : 


M 

a a . 

C J 


= 0.30 




= 0.36 


or approximately 0.33 for either, a^, a^, were found respectively 
3.0, 3.2, 3.3 or approximately equal. 

By substituting 

and 

= = 

we have according to I 

( 7 *) = (T^( I — 2r^). 

According to II 

(7**) = V) + r\y — x)\ 

and for both 

(8) [c-}=r{x+y). 


The calculation of the variability of the children from the point 
[c] found in (8) is, of course, very inaccurate on account of the 
small number of children in each family ; but since the same inac- 
curacies prevail for all differences between parents, it seems justifi- 
able to compare the results for different values of .r and y. 

The variabilities thus obtained give decisive results. I have 
calculated the correlation between the standard variation of the 
children of each couple and the difference between the parents. It 
may be well to give the table of these differences and variabilities in 
full. 
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Absolute difference be- 

Square of standard 

Absolute difference be- 

Square of standard 

tween deviations of 

variation of 

tween deviations of 

variation of 

parents {y — x). 

children 

parents (y — x). 

children 

II -3 

259 

2.7 

13.0 

10.2 

21.9 

2.7 

8.3 

lO.I 

13.0 

2-5 

5-3 

9-9 

17.5 

2-5 

3-1 

_ 9^8 

22.0 

2.4 

i 3:.8 

6.9 

18.8 

2-3 

14.4 

6.5 

6.3 

2.2 

3-3 

6.0 

3-1 

2.0 

2.1 

5-2 

235 

1-9 

3-2 


5-2 

1-9 

1-3 

44 

2.5 

1-3 

16.1 

4-3 

11.7 

1-3 

4-3 

4.0 

44 

I.O 

2.6 

3-9 

8.5 

I.O 

4.6 

3-7 

3-3 

I.O 

_ 4-4 

3-7 

9-3 

0.9 

9-7 

3-6 

15-9 

0.9 

0.9 

3-1 

0-5 

0.9 

13-5 

3-1 

0.3 

0.9 

2-7 

3-0 

.1-2 

0.8 

I.O 

3-0 

I 3 -I 

0.6 

3-0 

2.9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.8 

2.9 

6.3 

0.2 

5-3 

2.8 

3-0 

0.2 

_i'5 


An inspection of this table shows clearly that the variability of 
children increases with increasing difference of parents. The index 
of correlation between the two is -|- 0.67, which corresponds to an 
index of regression of + 1.6. That is to say, the deviation from 
the average of the square standard deviation of children equals 1.6 
times the deviation from the average difference of parents. Thus 
it will be seen that the variability of children is not by any means 
constant, and therefore our first assumption (I) is not tenable. 

A calculation of the values s\y — s\y — xf from the table of 
observations, and a correlation of these values with the differences 
between parents give an index of correlation of +0.14 and an in- 
dex of regression as above of 0.2. These amounts are so small 
that we may well assume that in a more extended series they would 
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still more approach the theoretical value zero. The agreement with 
our second assumption (II) seems satisfactory. 

We conclude from these data that heredity of the cephalic in- 
dex in individuals of the same race does not depend on the mid- 
parental value of the index, but that one-half of the children re- 
semble in regard to this trait the father, and the other half the 
mother. According to equations (2**) and (3**) the index of 
correlation between father and child in the series with dominant 
paternal type, and between mother and child in the series with 
dominant maternal type is 0.66, so that we may say that one-half of 
the children of a couple belonging to a certain race have a type the 
average of which is equal to the average of twice the father's type and 
once the racial type, tvhile the other half have an average equal to 
twice the mother' s type and once the racial type. 

It is likely that this law is also an approximation only, but it 
agrees with the facts much better than the assumption of the repro- 
duction of the midparental type, in which case the offspring would 
all form one series the average of which would be equal to the 
average of the father’s, the mother’s, and the racial type. 

It seems plausible that similar laws prevail in regard to other 
measurements, but probably in such a manner that the offspring 
resembles in one respect his father, in another his mother. 

The data here given do not show what the law of heredity of 
the cephalic index may be when father and mother belong to dif- 
ferent races. It must also be remembered that other measurements 
may follow different laws. A case of this kind is the stature of 
Americo-European half-bloods, which, as I have previously shown,' 
exceeds that of both parental types. 

Popular Scierice Monthly^ October, 1894, 



THE YELLOW MEN OF CENTRAL AFRICA 


By SAMUEL P. VERNER 

The fact that there are large numbers of indigenes in the remote 
parts of the African continent whose skin is of bright copper color 
and whose physiognomy is quite dilferent from that of the typical 
negro, is one comparatively little known to men of science, and is a 
source of surprise to the general public, although students of African 
anthropology and explorers of the interior of the continent are well 
aware of its occurrence. In my joumeyings in the great Congo- 
Zambezi region I found many of these yellow people and became 
interested in their character and history. 1 have already described ' 
the appearance and character of my friend Ndombe, “king” of the 
Baschilange, who was one of the finest types of these light-colored 
men ; but I have not yet recorded the facts connected with this 
phenomenon nor discussed the possible reasons for it. 

These yellow people of Central Africa are not detached tribes, 
but are families scattered throughout many different tribes. It is 
safe to say that at least fifteen percent of the entire population of 
Central Africa (which perhaps numbers 65,000,000) are light col- 
ored. To put it comparatively, there are as many yellow Africans 
in Central Africa as there are negroes in the United States. I did 
not find a single tribe without some of these yellow individuals, or, 
most frequently, families, included in its membership. 

One noteworthy feature of these people is the extent of their 
geographical distribution. They are found all over Central and 
South Africa from the central Soudan to the Cape. They are 
lound in relatively larger numbers in the more elevated parts of the 
country, especially in the headlands about the sources of the Nile, 
the Congo, and the Zambesi. So far as my observation went, these 
copper-colored people are confined to the Bantu division of the Af- 
rican race, but I do not think that this is exclusively the rule. They 

' Atlantic Monthly, August, I902. 
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live in the villages with the blacks, and in nowise seem to sep- 
arate themselves into distinct political or social groups. For ex- 
ample, the uncle, and highly respected prime minister of the yellow 
king Ndombe, was Joka, whose skin was of a veritable ebon hue. 
The color did not seem to be a cause of geographical segregation 
at all. 

A typical yellow African of pure indigenous character is usually 
tall, inclined to be slender, with large, bright, brown eyes and 
rather aquiline nose (the aquilinity greatly modified, however, from 
the norm), much smaller hands and feet than the other Africans, 
kinky hair, and oily skin. His bearing is usually more dignified 
than that of the blacks, and his general appearance much hand- 
somer. 

The physiognomy of these men differs from that of the negroes 
in being more Semitic in character ; at the same time there is every 
difference between them and the Arabs. They have high cheek- 
bones, and the facial angle is much nearer the perpendicular than 
that of any other Africans. The head is usually dolichocephalic, 
thus showing the true African classification of the type, but this is 
strongly modified by an unusual width transversely, so that some 
of them are almost as brachycephalic as the Caucasian. Ndombe’s 
head, for example, was nearly as wide as long. 

Technologically the yellow men seem superior to the others ; 
their arts and industries are more advanced and their skill greater. 
For example, the Zappo-'Zaps, a tribe which has more copper-col- 
ored members than any other observed by me, are far more ad- 
vanced in blacksmithing, carpentry, weaving, etc., than other tribes, 
and they imitate the white men more readily and successfully. The 
customs and institutions of the yellow men are also more highly 
developed and their methods of government better organized. 
Thus Ndombe, a yellow Mukuba, encouraged his people in adjust- 
ing themselves to the introduction of foreign civilization ; while 
Lukengu, a black potentate of the same tribe, positively resisted 
all progress, and was finally killed because of his ultra-conser- 
vatism. 

The bright-colored Africans are also generally more intelligent, 
of a more sensitive nervous organism, less emotional but more 
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vivacious, and much more apt to cherish resentment. They are 
quicker in motion, and they seem to have a far livelier sense of 
humor ; they are also more sensitive to pain and less capable of 
prolonged endurance or privation. 

Of one thing I became thoroughly convinced — the color of 
these Africans is not the result of any recent admixture of white 
blood. The yellow men are descendants of other yellow men for 
many generations, probably for many centuries. This is supported 
by several points of evidence. The traditions of the colored men 
indicate no white ancestry ; and owing to their remarkable powers 
of memory, the careful preservation of tradition, its transmission as 
a sacred possession to posterity, and the pride with which the Afro- 
Caucasian of mixed blood always refers to any known white an- 
cestry, this traditionary testimony of an unmixed descent for hun- 
dreds of years is of considerable value. Moreover, the history of 
African exploration, which is full and accurate, clearly shows no 
white residents for centuries in many parts of the continent where 
these yellow people have long resided. Again, there are no ethnic 
residua of white influence save of the most remote character, which 
will be discussed presently. A peculiar fact in this connection is 
that the color of the copper-hued Africans is not at all that of the 
mulatto or other degree of Caucasian mixture ; their color is quite 
sui generis — of a curiously reddish tinge, somewhat like that of the 
American Indian, which the careful observer can readily distinguish 
from the other. For example, there were in my employ two cop- 
per-colored lads, one of whom was partly Portuguese, the other 
wholly African ; yet the only external difference, so far as the skin 
was concerned, was this peculiar reddish tinge. 

The question naturally arises. Whence the color of these mil- 
lions of light Africans in the depths of the Dark Continent ? This 
is one of the most difficult problems in the entire field of African 
anthropology. Like the question of the origin of their remarkable 
neighbors, the pygmies, the mystery of the development of these 
yellow men is both ancient and profound. Some light may be 
thrown on the problem, however, as the result of special research. 

The attitude of these yellow people toward the other Africans is 
one enlightening circumstance. They consider themselves superior. 
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They do not like to many black women, though they may have 
them for concubines. The tendency toward the perpetuation of 
the yellow type by natural selection is very strong indeed. The 
yellow men are generally regarded with a curious degree of respect, 
not to say envy, by the blacks, whose numerical superiority has 
never sufficed either to subdue or to assimilate their more favored 
cousins. It is worthy of note, also, that the children of typical 
yellow parents are physically strong, while the offspring of the 
black concubines of yellow men are relatively weak. 

While the history of the African tribes is far from well known, 
the concensus of scientific opinion is that Africa was originally 
settled through migrations from Asia. At the same time, the fact 
that some of the aboriginal Asiatics were not only black in color 
but resembled some of the African types in many other respects, 
tends to forbid the hypothesis of entire local variation after settle- 
ment in Africa. 

There are four reasonable hypotheses concerning the origin of 
the light-colored aborigines of Central Africa which may here be 
considered. These are (i) spontaneous evolution, (2) local varia- 
(3) recent admixture of foreign blood, and (4) ancient admix- 
ture of foreign blood. 

The hypothesis of spontaneous evolution surmises that the 
copper-colored Africans are a higher development from the native 
black races. This hypothesis involves the whole theory of evolu- 
tion, a discussion of which is not possible here. 

The first hypothesis would be untenable without the support of 
the second. The supposition that local variation might account for 
the lightening of the color has one factor in its favor — that the 
light-colored Africans inhabit principally the more elevated portions 
of the continent. At the same time it is true that the blackest of 
Africans are also found in the highlands, with no apparent disposi- 
tion to sequestrate themselves into the lower and warmer regions. 
Then, too, the pygmies, evidently the oldest of the African races, 
are very dark colored, and they, too, often inhabit the mountainous 
country. 

That there has been an introduction of alien blood by which this 
extraordinary color of so many Africans was effected seems quite 
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likely ; but the time of its occurrence is not so easily asserted. It 
might be held that the admixture has been comparatively recent ; 
but there are only three ways in which modem variation could have 
occurred — from the mongrel semi-whites of northern Africa, from 
the heterogeneous white slave-traders of the coasts, and from the 
ubiquitous Portuguese. The first supposition is a most reasonable 
one, for there is little doubt that the people of northern Africa have 
done much to vary the color of the inhabitants of the interior, but 
it is hardly adequate for an explanation of all the points at issue. 
The second supposition — that the slave-traders effected the change 
— is barred by the fact that the Niger and Guinea regions, where 
the slave-trade reached its highest development, has the fewest of 
these copper-colored Africans — scarcely any at all, indeed. The 
third — that the Portuguese, who were long the most indefatigable 
of European pioneers in Africa, were responsible for this result — 
is the most probable of these suppositions as to a modem origin 
of the yellow Bantu ; but the vast number and the wide geographical 
distribution of the yellow people precludes the probability of their 
origin from this cause ; besides, the fact that the Africans on the 
Portuguese coasts, who are known to be Portuguese half-breeds, 
are entirely different from, and vastly inferior to, the people under 
discussion. 

The fourth hypothesis is the most reasonable of all — that the 
light color of these Africans is derived from an ancient admixture 
of foreign blood. This is rendered probable by several considera- 
tions. 

It must be conceded that skin-color is largely influenced by cli- 
mate and custom. As one passes from the north temperate zone 
to the equator the races are found to become darker. Of course, 
ages have been required to produce this variation, and it would take 
a proportionately long time to effect any further variation — a change 
from dark to light and vice versa — with no radical introduction of 
foreign elements. African ethnology amply illustrates this. The 
older tribes, for example, are the darker — the pygmies never ex- 
hibit a light color at all. The black dolichocephalic negroes come 
next in infrequency of light skin ; then come those Africans in 
whose character and cult alike are evidences that they have not 
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been residents of the interior as long as the others. Among these 
last the copper-hued people are frequent. 

Again, there is evidence that there have been three general suc- 
cessive migrations of people into Africa from the northeast, the 
region of the Nile and the Red Sea. Of these, the first settled 
Egypt and may have passed southward ; the second built the pyra- 
mids ; the third occurred after the rise of Muhammed and produced 
effects still discernible, though the immigrants are not yet crystal- 
lized as a distinct ethnic stratum. Each migration-group was 
probably lighter in color than the preceding one, and the com- 
mingling of the descendants of later comers with the offspring of 
the earlier groups would suffice to produce at least six distinct 
ethnic classes, with many more subsequently formed. All of these 
classes may be seen in the tribes of Africa today. 
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Notes on the Report of Teobert Mater in Memoirs of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, vol. II, No. 2. By Charles P. Bowditch. Cambridge, 

Mass., 1903. Privately Printed. 8°, 29 pp. 

This is a continuation of the Notes previously published by the same 
author on Mr Maler’s earlier report issued as vol. ii. No. i, of the 
Memoirs of the Peabody Museum. The present notes refer to the inscrip- 
tions on the stelae, lintels, and altars, described and illustrated in Maler’s 
second report, and in addition to these, several inscriptions from Menche 
(Maler’s Yaxchilan), published by Maudslay in the Biologia Centrali 
Americana — Archesology. 

This great city of Menche, according to the dates in the inscriptions, 
was contemporaneous with Copan, Quirig^a, Palenque, and Piedras Ne- 
gras ; but it has one date, indicated by the initial series on lintel 21, in the 
beginning Katun of Cycle 9, and therefore the earliest date in that cycle 
that has yet been found. It is separated from the next date of the local 
monuments by a period of three hundred years and probably refers to 
some episode before the building of the city began, presumably the first 
settlement in that region. 

By comparing the dates on the different structures, Mr Bowditch dis- 
tinguishes several periods of the city’s history, marked by several stages 
of growth corresponding to eras of unusual activity, occasioned perhaps 
by waves of immigration. By the same method the order in which the 
different parts of the city were built are determined and the course of 
its development is traced from one ruined structure to another. It would 
appear that structure 24 and a part of 23, built during Katun ii, are the 
oldest buildings. Then, “about the time when 16 Katuns had been 
completed, the plan of the city was laid out on a scale of greater mag- 
nificence.’’ 

It was during this period, which must have been one of great pros- 
perity, that most of the city was built and the most imposing buildings 
were erected. It is to this period also that most of the carved lintels be- 
long. ‘ ‘ It would appear that in a period from twenty to forty years later 
the buildings of the so-called ‘ greater acropolis ’ were erected. Here we 
find no sculptured lintels, but a great number of stelae, having dates which 
show them to have been erected about 9. 18. o. o. o.’’ 

AM. ANTH,, N. S.,S — 35. 545 
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The assignment of dates to different parts of the city is based, of 
course, on the supposition that the dates on the lintels and stelae refer to 
the time of building, and, furthermore, “ on the supposition that the 
Ben-Ik symbol in connection with a Katun has the value 1 3, and that 
the long buildings may in some cases have been built in parts at different 
times. ’ ’ 

Indeed the only point in this paper that is not made quite clear is the 
reason for assigning the value 13 to the Ben-Ik symbol, but it is gratify- 
ing that we are given reason to expect a full discussion of this very inter- 
esting question in another paper. The notes conclude with a tabular 
view of the dates both in relation to the separate inscriptions and to the 
structures. G. 

A Suggestive Maya Inscription. By Charles P. Bowditch. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1903. Privately printed. 8°, 20 pp. 

In the book of Chilan Balam of Tizimin, and again in the book of 
Chilan Balam of Chumayel, it is stated that in a certain Katun 13 
Ahau “Pop was set in order.” This somewhat obscure statement has 
been a source of much difficulty to students of Maya history and tradi- 
tion. Pop being the first month of the year, it could mean only one 
thing, viz., that something was done to the calendar at that time. Brin- 
ton was of opinion that it referred to the invention of chronological 
records, but it is much more probable that the allusion was to some cor- 
rection that was made in the annual calendar. In 1901 Mr Bowditch 
expressed the opinion that the change hinted at consisted simply in bring- 
ing the beginning of the year into its proper relation with the seasons, 
and that the relation of the annual calendar to the long count was not 
affected. Mr Bowditch is now persuaded not only that the proof of this 
is available but that he has been able to identify the very inscription in 
which the adjustment referred to in the books of Chilan Balam is com- 
memorated. This inscription, which forms the subject of the paper 
under review, is one of special interest. It is one of the few inscriptions 
that have come from Tikal, a city that has been very imperfectly ex- 
plored, and in which no initial series has as yet been found. 

The traditions of the Mayas were to the effect that their ancestors 
came from the west, and Mr Bowditch, arguing from the dates found in 
the different cities, thinks that their course was from the west and south, 
one branch settling at Copan while another pushed on to the Usumacinta 
valley. Toward the end of Cycle 9 both these branches moved north- 
ward, founding Seibal, Tikal, Bacalar, and Chichen-Itza at successive 
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stages of their migration. The date lo. o. o. o. o is found at Seibal, 
while at Chichen-Itza the only known date is lo. 2. 9. i. 9. Therefore, 
Mr Bowditch argues, if a date were found at Tikal, it should be between 
these two dates. In fact, the Tikal inscription begins with the date 3 
Ahau 3 Mol, which may be 10. o. 15. 8. o. Afterward comes the num- 
ber 2. II. 12 and the date 6 Eb o Pop, which would then be 10. o. 18. 
I. 12. 

In an earlier paper Mr Bowditch attempted to demonstrate the likeli- 
hood of an agreement between the dates on the monuments of the dif- 
ferent cities and the records of the books of Chilan Balam. Following 
the same line of argument he is led to look on the Tikal tablet for some 
indication of a correction in the calendar. 

Unfortunately we are not clearly told anywhere what method was used 
by the Mayas for making the year and the seasons correspond, and there 
is disagreement with regard to the method used by the Mexicans. Leon 
y Gama, however, states that the Mexicans added 25 days every 104 
years. If the Mayas used this method and if they had neglected from 
the beginning to apply it to the adjustment of the calendar, and if the 
date 6 Eb. o Pop given in the inscription is 10. o. 18. i. 12, = 1,446,512 
days = 3,963 years = 38 X 104 years •+ ii years, and if i day was 
allowed for each four years of the odd years, then when they reached the 
date given in the inscription the Mayas would have just exactly 952 days 
to allow in order to make the calendar correspond to the seasons. This 
is the number recorded in the inscription (glyphs 4 and 5 ) where 2. ii. 
12 are noted. By counting back 952 days from 6 Eb. o Pop, therefore, 
to 3 Ahau 3 Mol and proceeding from that date, the Mayas would, on reach- 
ing 6 Eb. o Pop again, find the beginning of the year in its proper place. 
Thus we find in the inscription the date 6 Eb. o Pop, the 952 days and 
the date 3 Ahau 3 Mol. In glyph 13 one day is added, bringing the 
count to 7 Ben i Pop. 

Mr Bowditch expresses the opinion that the Mayas actually made the 
correction in the manner indicated, and he shows further that about this 
time was a period of peculiar interest for the Mayas because they had 
just passed a day that represented the completion not only of an exact 
number of years of 365 days but also an exact number of synodical revo- 
lutions of the planet Venus, understood by the Mayas as a period of 584 
days (Dresden Codex, 46-50). “It would be wise therefore to look 
for a rectification of the Venus revolutions as well as for a rectification of 
the calendar, especially as in glyph i6 we find the Venus Symbol. . . . 
The synodical revolution of Venus is really 583.92 days or-^^g of a day 
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less than 584 days. Not having a decimal system the Mayas would be 
likely to express such a quantity as a fraction with i for a numerator. 
As a matter of fact of a day is a very close approximation to j-q-o , and 
it would be natural for them to have decided that the correction should be 
made at the rate of one day in each twelve Venus revolutions.” 

It is found by calculation that on the day 7 Ben i Pop, noted above, 
2,478 revolutions and 520 days had passed, and so 64 days more are re- 
quired to make an exact number of revolutions. This would bring the 
count to a day 6 Caban, and we find 6 Caban in glyph 17. On that day 
just 2,479 Venus revolutions would have been completed. 

From his observations Mr Bowditch thus reaches the important con- 
clusions that we have learned how the Mayas compensated for the error 
in the 365-day year, and that they not only made this correction at Tikal 
but that they corrected at the same time their observations of the synod- 
ical revolution of Venus. 

The correspondence of numbers and dates in the Tikal inscription is 
certainly remarkable, to say the least. The careful work and accurate 
methods of the author make the paper one of substantial value that will 
be read with interest and profit by all students of the Maya inscriptions. 
The objection that will be raised is that there is no distinct indication that 
the date found in the inscription is really that proposed by Mr Bowditch. 
Further exploration at Tikal may settle definitely the question of dates. 

Not the least valuable part of the paper is the suggestion on the last 
page concerning the use of the table on page 24 of the Dresden Codex. 
We are shown, by means of an example, how the quantities in that table 
might have been applied by the Mayas to the solution of such a mathe- 
matical problem as is presented by the inscription of Tikal. G. 

Divisions of the Parietal Bones in Man and other Mammals. By Ales 
HrdliCka. Author’s Edition, extracted from Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, Vol. XIX, Article viii, pp. 231- 
386. New York, July ii, 1903. 

This well-printed monograph, with 19 plates, 39 text figures, exhaus- 
tive tabular statements, bibliography (pp. 382—386), and alphabetical in- 
dex of authors, is a model of detailed scientific observation and descrip- 
tion. After resumeing (pp. 232-254) the work of previous investigators. 
Dr Hrdlicka gives the results of his own examination of ‘‘ nearly 3,000 
Indian and 400 white and negro crania ; a little over 400 skulls of apes 
and monkeys; and a little over 2,000 skulls of other mammals.” Di- 
visions of the parietal bone are rare in man, comparatively frequent in 
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monkeys, and almost completely absent in other mammals. Hrdlicka’s 
material furnishes two complete and six partial divisions in man ; eigh- 
teen complete and thirty-five partial divisions in apes and monkeys ; one 
major and two minor complete divisions (the first cases on record) in 
mammals below the monkeys. The Old World monkeys exhibit a much 
larger proportion of complete, but a smaller proportion of incomplete 
divisions than those of America. Parietal divisions are rather frequent 
in the macaques, rare in the cynocephali and the marmosets. With few 
exceptions the divisions occur in young or adolescent monkeys, occlusion 
evidently taking place early in life. In man parietal divisions may occur 
“at all ages from the embryonic to advanced adult life.’’ They are 
more common ( 2 ; i ) in female than in male monkeys, but the reverse is 
true of man. Anomalous parietal divisions occur more frequently in 
monkeys and apes than in man. The author considers that in apes and 
monkeys parietal divisions are “ examples of disturbed normal develop- 
ment, or dismorphism, with, perhaps, a tendency towards neomorphism,’’ 
while in man these anomalies “ may represent more or less a sort of ata- 
vism ’ ’ — this is suggested by their more frequent occurrence in monkeys and 
apes. The two cases of complete parietal division in man ( reported by Put- 
nam in 1883 and reexamined by HrdliCka) occur in two male crania of 
Indians from prehistoric stone graves in Tennessee. There is nothing 
pathological about either of these skulls. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

1. Die Braut muss Billig sein. [A Bosnian opera.] By Dr Fried- 
rich S. Krauss. Leipzig: A. Schumann, 1903. 12°, 63 pp. 

2. Auf Uferloser See. [Drama in four parts.] By Branislav Gj. 

Nusic. German translation by Dr Friedrich S. Krauss. (Library 
of Selected Servian Masterworks, with Literary-historical Introduc- 
tions, Published by Dr Friedrich S. Krauss, Vol. I.) Leipzig: 
Adolph Schumann, 1903. 12°, xxviii, iii pp. 

3. Streifzuge im Reiche der Frauenschonheit. [In twenty numbers, with 

nearly 400 illustrations of the most beautiful types from the women of 
all nations.] Leipzig : Adolph Schumann, 1903. 4°, 20 parts. 

The distinguished South Slavic ethnologist. Dr Friedrich S. Krauss, 

of Vienna, has given fresh proof of his versatile and tireless activity by 
bringing out within the first months of the present year three distinct 
works, two of which are in line with his general studies in Servian custom 
and folklore, while the third is more ambitious and wide-reaching in scope, 
being no less than an attempt to analyze the idea of womanly beauty as 
handed down from remote ages in every part of the world. 
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With regard to the first, it may be explained that Bosnia is an Austrian 
province of Servia, that hitherto obscure kingdom which has recently be- 
come the focus of international attention by reason of the tragic over- 
throw of the ruling dynasty, the event being merely the latest in the long 
series of conspiracies, revolts, and massacres which have made up the his- 
tory of the Balkan states for centuries. The jumble of semi -barbarous 
and Jealous races — Rumanian, Bulgarian, Magyar, Serb, Greek, and 
Arnaut — all held down by the still more barbarous alien Turk, with the 
constantly shifting panorama of battle, banquet, siege, and escape, afford 
dramatic opportunities of which the Doctor has made good use in his 
opera. The action is laid in Bosnia in 1639, a period when marriage by 
purchase, as indicated in the title, was superseding the good old custom 
of marriage by capture. The story turns upon the fortunes of a Bosnian 
bride destined for a Moslem husband. Peasants, soldiers, officers, 
dancing maidens, and grand vizier, play their parts in turn in camp and 
castle, with a moonlight dance by the wood fairies for interlude. The 
treatment and versification are warmly praised by German critics. The 
music, by a Servian composer, is not given with the book text. 

The second work, forming one of a series of Servian masterworks 
which the doctor is now editing, is his own translation of a drama by 
Branislav Nusic, a talented young Servian who, although still under forty, 
has already established his reputation as poet, journalist, patriot, and 
statesman. The frontispiece portrait shows a keen intellectuality, and a 
characteristic biographic introduction is supplied by the translator. The 
Servian title, indicating the unknown beyond, has been aptly rendered by 
the translator “ On the Shoreless Ocean.” The scene is laid in Bel- 
grade, the capital ; the period is the present. The characters are a 
local official, his wife and their little daughter, a minister of state, a 
doctor, a gossiping mischief-maker, and several other representatives of 
more or less fashionable society. It is an intensely human story, simply 
and powerfully told and leading up to a tragic climax — a story short 
enough for a summer afternoon, but deep enough to haunt the memory 
for years. It seems almost a fitting coincidence that it is dedicated to 
the murdered queen. It is indeed a masterwork and the translator de- 
serves thanks for introducing it to a larger audience. 

In the opening chapter of his great work. Excursions into the Kingdom 
of Female Beauty, the author asserts that the history of human culture is 
in large measure the history of beautiful women, from Helen of Troy to 
Isabella of Castile, and quotes the Chinese proverb, With a laugh she 
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destroyed a city and with another a kingdom.” In his handling of 
the subject, however, we find that by beauty he means not simply phys- 
ical charms — for tastes differ in every country — but rather that subtle 
combination of qualities which render a woman attractive, and of which 
physical beauty is a chief but not the only factor. 

He traces the historical development of the idea of beauty as indi- 
cated in the works of the poets and teachers of antiquity, taking up in 
succession Egypt, Asia, Greece, and Italy, with notices of the various 
phases of the ancient Aphrodite cult, and coming down to the public 
beauty contests of Sicily and France, and the descriptive guslar verses 
of his own Servia. After showing the decline of woman’s condition and 
influence through the dark ages in Emope, he follows her gradual emer- 
gence to her present high position and declares that the modern woman 
developed in France. An interesting feature is the study of the gradual 
change in the conception of beauty in accord with the growth of higher 
ideals, conceptions as radically different as the types exemplified in the 
” full -moon face” of the harem slave and the clear-cut features of the 
average American girl. Another section of more strictly ethnologic 
character contains an analysis of the physical constituents of female 
beauty as regarded by the various races and nationalities, with the means 
used to accomplish the desired result, thus bringing up the whole ques- 
tion of personal adornment — from jewels, paint, and false tresses in 
Europe, to blackened teeth, tattooed lips, and scarified cheeks in Asia and 
Africa. 

The work is splendidly printed in Roman type on fine paper and is 
abundantly illustrated with a series of fine portraits from life, chiefly from 
collections in Leipzig and Vienna. A few are open to criticism for a 
suggestion of coarseness that is not in accord with American standards. 
It is complete in twenty numbers. James Mooney. 

In the Andamans and Nicobars. The Narrative of a Cruise in the 

Schooner ‘‘ Terrapin," with Notices of the Islands, their Fauna, 

Ethnology, etc. By C. Boden Kloss. With maps and illustrations. 

London: John Murray, 1903. 8°, 373 PP- 

This volume will be acceptable to American readers, naturalists and 
ethnologists, not only on its own merit, but because of its dedication to 
Dr William Louis Abbott, the distinguished Philadelphian, in whose fel- 
lowship Mr Kloss made the cruise. The specimens collected in natural 
history and ethnology are, thanks to Dr Abbott, now in the U. S. 
National Museum at Washington. The Terrapin (Dr Abbott, captain 
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and owner) is a Singapore-built teak schooner, made specially for explor- 
ation, 40 tons register and drawing 7^ feet. In her these two ardent 
explorers left Singapore in October, 1900, called at Penang, coasted 
Tenasserim among the islands of the Mergui archipelago, crossed the Bay 
of Bengal to Barren island, and slowly journeyed among the Andamans 
and Nicobars, making collections and observations. Returning they 
touched at Acheen, northern Sumatra. In this review it is concerned 
specially with the ethnology. On Barren island they met the Aka-Ba- 
lawa, a fading remnant of Negritos, and sailed for Port Blair, in South 
Andaman. From this point southward they stopped at favorable places, 
making collections and obtaining photographs. The people of this 
group, as is well known, are Negritos, scarcely 58 inches in stature. On 
January 21, 1901, the Terrapin anchored in Sawi bay, Kar Nicobar, less 
than a hundred miles from Little Andaman. But in this brief distance, 
people, houses, dress, customs, arts, all were changed. The Nicobarese 
have yellow-brown skin and straight hair, they are of medium stature (64 
inches), are Malayan in type and culture, and look southward for their 
ethnic relationships. There are two types of these natives — the Shorn 
Pen, supposed by Kloss to be the aborigines, and the coast people, who 
are supposed to have a small proportion of many varieties of mankind 
that have touched at their islands, grafted on the Malay stock. These 
are dying out. The author faithfully and minutely records his own obser- 
vations and has gathered what is worth saving in the literature of the 
subject. Dampier’s account of his romantic sojourn in the islands and 
miraculous escape in 1688 is reproduced in full. 

The author and Dr Abbott passed in and out among the natives freely, 
setting traps, shooting specimens, and collecting ethnographic material, 
hence photographing was easy. The reader walks with the narrator 
everywhere, so that it is as good as a visit to have Mr Kloss tell the 
story. In the appendix will be found a table of mammals, by Mr Gerrit 
S. Miller, of the U. S. National Museum, and a list of birds from the 
latest publications. The volume is in excellent style and forms a much- 
needed handbook on the Andamans and Nicobars. 

O. T. Mason. 

Shell-heaps of Lower Fraser River, British Columbia. By Harlan I. 

Smith. (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, 

Volume IV.) New York : March, 1903. 4°. 

This well-illustrated memoir, which is another of the publications of 
the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, is a welcome and important addition 
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to the literature of American shell- heaps, and the author deserves the 
thanks of all students of archeology for the thorough manner in which he 
has performed his task. 

The shell-heaps described are shown to be sometimes miles in length 
and are commonly about thirty yards wide and three or four feet in 
depth, although there are instances in which the shell deposits are nine 
feet in thickness. As indicative of the age of the shell-heaps, Mr Smith 
records the occurrence in one of them of a tree-stump more than seven 
feet in diameter, while another, measuring four feet, showed four hun- 
dred rings of growth. The great antiquity attributed by the author to 
the heaps, however, will probably not meet with general approval, long 
and continued study in many fields and under various conditions being 
necessary to satisfactorily settle this question of age. 

A feature of British Columbia shell-heaps, which is quite unusual in 
such deposits along the Atlantic slope, is the occurrence of alternating 
layers of shells and mold, those of the east being of shells only. The 
shells in the British Columbia heaps are chiefly those of clams and mus- 
sels, but some oyster shells are also found. 

Except a few articles of native copper no metal was discovered. 
The implements found appear to be generally similar to those used 
by the modern Indians of the region and consist of wedges, whet- 
stones, harpoon and arrow points, knives, etc. The material of which 
the implements are made is usually bone or antler and stone, while the 
types are inmost respects similar to those found in the shell -heaps of the 
Atlantic coast. Some shell implements were also found by Mr Smith. 
Both chipped and ground objects are common, and carving as well as 
etching of bone tools prevails. A number of detachable harpoon points 
were found at Eburne ; the collection contains also specimens of stone 
partially sawed, examples of which are illustrated in the memoir. Pipes 
of the tubular variety from Port Hammond are also figured, but these 
were probably found on the surface rather than in the heaps. Stone mor- 
tars from Ebume with sculptured heads indicate considerable advance- 
ment in aboriginal art, and in some respects are not unlike those found 
in ruins of Central America. J. D. McGuire. 

Syrian Songs, Proverbs, and Stories. Collected, translated, and annotated. 
By Henry Minor Huxley. (From the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. xxiii, 1902, pp. 175-288.) 

This collection of popular poetry, comprising 116 numbers, was 
recorded by the author, from their recital by a native, while sojourning in 
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the Lebanon. The bond of union between these brevities of literature, 
whose proper home is the East, is that they all give expression to the 
emotions, the reasoning and observation of life of the masses — they 
all belong, as it were, to primitive poetry. And as they faithfully reflect 
the views and thoughts, the customs and manners of the people, they are 
a valuable and important means for a knowledge of their mental char- 
acter and daily life. Mr Huxley gives, with the original Arabic text, a 
transcription in English characters, a clear and faithful translation, and, 
where necessary, philological and explanatory notes. The list of publi- 
cations bearing on the dialect and subject-matter of the essay will be 
especially appreciated by students. I. M. Casanowicz. 

The Human Races : A Sketch of Classification. By Duren J. H. Ward. 

Privately printed. 12°, 26 pp. 

This handy pamphlet sets forth on the first page the author’s scheme 
of Anthropology ; the rest of the book is devoted first to the historical 
summaries of the epoch-making works on this science, beginning with 
Vesalius and Copernicus in 1543 and ending with Romanes in 1889. 
Since then, of course, the great summaries of Keane, Deniker, Ripley, 
and Sergi have appeared. The bases of classification are the zoological 
place of man, paleontological grouping, color, skull, hair, stature, tem- 
perament, language, religion, sociology, fine arts, industry, and ethnical 
genealogy. Race is defined as the typical individuals in a people who 
possess attributes alike and different from the types in other peoples. 
Each one of these is developed through the first eighteen pages. Pages 
20—23 occupied with a tabular statement of all living peoples in their 
relation to one another. At the close of the pamphlet monogenism or 
polygenism, race origin, race variation, race interblending and final race 
unity are described. All of Mr Ward’s studies in anthropology are valu- 
able in their grasp of the subject as a whole from different points of view. 

O. T. Mason. 
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Adachi ( B. ) Hautpigment beim Menschen 
und bei den Affen. (Z. f. Morph, u. 
Anthr., Stuttgart, 1903, vi, 1-131.) 
This valuable monograph, with 3 tables 
and a good bibliography (pp. 124-129), 
treats of pigmentation of the skin in men 
and anthropoids, their relations and the 
interrelations of pigmentation among 
the anthropoids, the “ blue spot ” in 
children, etc. A resume has already 
been noticed in Amer. Anthr., 1902, N. 
s., V, 762. The section on the “blue 
spot” (pages 102-123) r6sum6s the 
data on the subject. Dr Adachi con- 
cludes that the “blue spot” is not an 
atavism, but rather a rudimentary or re- 
gressive characteristic ; it is something 
normal, not an abnormality. 

«. Fujisawa (K.) Mongolen-Kin- 

derfleck bei Europiem. (Ibid., 132- 
133 -) Brief description, with figure, of 
a “Mongolian spot” in a Moravian in- 
fant girl seven weeks old, resembling 
those found in Japanese children. 

Anthony ( R. ) L’evolution du pied hu- 
main. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, v's., HI, 818-835.) In this arti- 
cle, with 14 figures, based chiefly upon 
the recent studies of M. Volkov, the author 
reaches the conclusion that in the evolu- 
tion of the human foot ontogeny repeats 
phylogeny. The foot of new-born chil- 
dren of our race reproduces that of men 
of lower races, approaching, sometimes, 
even more than the latter, the foot of the 
arboreal simian, and particularly that of 
the gorilla, decidedly nearest to the hu- 
man foot. 

Azoulay (L. ) Un progrds important 
pour les musees phonographiques. Re- 
productions galvanoplastiques des phon- 
ogrammes. Moules metalUques inalter- 


ables. (Ibid., 787—793.) Describes, 
with some detail, the galvanoplastic re- 
production of phonograms and casting the 
wax disks on a metal matrix (the ‘‘ phen- 
otype ** of the Vienna Committee). 

Moules galvanoplastiques et mou- 

lages en cire des phonogrammes sur 
cylindres. (Ibid., 796-798.) Brief ac- 
count of wax reproductions of galvano- 
plastic casts of phonograms. 

Beschreibung zu dem im Optischen Insti- 
tute von O. H. Meder, Leipzig, ange- 
fertigten SchSdeldiagraphen nach Pro- 
fessor Dr. Klaatsch. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. 
Anthr., MUnchen, 1902, xxxin, 152.) 
Brief description, with figure, of a skull- 
drawing apparatus devised by Dr 
Klaatsch. The writing point is of gold, 
pierced for ink. 

BoltOQ (H. C. ) Early instance of tangible 
lip reading. (Science, N. Y., 1903, N. 
s., XVII, 631-632.) Notes a case of a 
girl reported by Bishop Burnet in 1685. 

Brabrook ( E. W. ) Presidential address. 
(Folk-Lore, Lend., 1903, xiv, 13-27.) 
Treats of ** the light thrown by the 
study of folklore on the origin and de- 
velopment of the faculty of imagination 
in mankind.’* Among the topics con- 
sidered are : Prehistoric man and his 
works (imagination was much exercised 
in neolithic age), — the treatment of the 
dead in the bronze and iron age shows 
further growth of the imagination, — fes- 
tivals of the dead and spirit-lore among 
primitive peoples ]( Australians, Eskimo, 
Nicobarese), totemism and heraldry, etc. 
There is much still to be learned from 
“ the products of that more untutored 
imagination from which the primitive 
peoples have derived their incantations 
and their customs.” 
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Collineau (^I-) Gigantisme unilateral 
avec hypertrophic de ^hemisphere cere- 
brale du cote oppose. (Rev. de PEc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, xiii, 99-100.) 
Resumes account of Dr Reissmann in 
The Australasian Medical Gazette for 
Sept. 20, 1902, of an infant presenting 
exaggerated development of the right 
side of the body accompanied by greater 
development of the opposite side of the 
skull. 

Cunningham (D. J.) Right-handedness 
and left-brainedness. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1902, XXXII, 273-295.) In this 
article (the Huxley lecture for 1902), 
with 2 plates and 7 figures, after re- 
sumeing the data as to the right-handed- 
ness of paleolithic and neolithic man, 
Dr Cunningham discusses, with ref- 
erences to recent literature, the topic 
indicated, from the anatomical and physi- 
ological standpoint, h'etuses, children, 
apes, raicrocephalic idiots (18 were ob- 
served), etc., are considered. The 
bulging of the arm-area in the human 
cerebrum (right brain) about the middle 
or end of the sixth fetal month precedes 
the shaping of the speech-area, which 
does not strongly develop before the end 
of the first infantile years. This argues 
for the view that the high functioning of 
the arm was achieved before articulate 
speech. Right-handedness is “ due to a 
transmitted functional preeminence of the 
left brain.” The highest degree of 
right-handedness occurs in civilized races 
engaged in the highest skilled labor — the 
introduction of machinery (type- writer, 
printing machine, looms, etc. ) may in 
time reduce this preeminence somewhat. 

Dixon (R. B.) The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
Section H. Anthropology. (Science, 
N. Y., 1903, N. s., XVII, 286-290.) 
Gives abstracts of papers read Dec. 30, 
1902, to Jan. 2, 1903, at Washington, 
D. C. 

Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni. (Rec. of Past, 
Washington, 1903, ii, 158-160.) Bio- 
graphical sketch with list of works and 
portrait of Du Chaillu, w'ho died at St 
Petersburg, April 29, 1903. 

Ellis (H. ) Variation in man and woman. 
(Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1903,237-257.) 
Reply to criticism by Professor Pearson, 
w’ho denies that the variational tendency 
is more marked in man than in woman. 
Professor Pearson’s rejection of all ab- 


normalities as pathological is thought un- 
scientific. The essential unity of physi- 
ologv- and pathology was made clear by 
Virchow. 

Fischer (E. ) Beeinflusst der M. genio- 
glossus durch seine Funktion beim 
Sprechen den Bau des Unterkiefers ? 
(Anat. Anz., Jena, 1903, XXIII, 33-37.) 
In this article, with one plate (3 figs.) 
the author concludes that the genioglossic 
muscle in its speech-function does not 
exert a great formative influence upon 
the lower jaw. 

Zur Vergleichung des Menschen — 

und Affenschadels in friihen Entwick- 
elungsstadien. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. 
Anthr., Munchen, 1902, xxxiii, 153- 
15b.) Discusses by means of models of 
the skulls of a macaque, a lutung, and a 
human embryo, the cranial resemblances 
and differences. The embryonic skulls 
of these apes have a typical interorbital 
septum. The observation of the nasal 
region indicates that the narrow-nosed 
forms have been developed from the 
broad-nosed. 

Gaudry (A.) Contribution h Phistoire 
des hommes fossiles. (C. R. Ac. d. Sci., 
Paris, 1903, cxxxvi, 266-268.) Com- 
pares the “man of Mentone ” with the 
modern Australian aborigine, and sug- 
gests similar ancestors for our race. 

Godin (P. ) Recherches anthropom^- 
triques sur la croissance des diverses par- 
ties du corps. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, V® s., in, 717-719. ) Re- 
sumes the author’s work Recherches 
antkropometriqnes sur la croissance des 
diverses parties du corps (Paris, 1903), 
based on 36,000 measurements of loo 
subjects during their thirteenth to eigh- 
teenth years. Dr Godin had not noted 
any case of so-called “ abdominal brown 
line” said to occur at the period of 
puberty. 

Hartland (E. S. ) The voice of the stone 
of destiny : an inquiry into the choice of 
kings by augury. (Folk-lore, Lond., 
* 903 > 28-60. ) Treats of the “ cor- 

onation stone” {Ha fail)y or “ stone of 
Tara,” election by dream-divination in 
Irish legend, Transylvanian divination 
by the crown, Buddhist divination tales, 
“first man met” tales, animal agent 
tales (elephant, e. in East), “ Pope 
Innocent” (outcast child tales), elec- 
tions of bishops, birth-portents (Dalai 
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Lama), royal auguries, snakes as augurers 
of royalty, etc. The literary and folk- 
lore aspects of the subject are considered. 

Holmes (W. H. ) Classification and ar- ■ 
rangement of the exhibits of an anthro- 
pological museum. (J. Anthr. Inst., , 
Loud.. 1902, XXXII, 353-372.) Treats, I 
with 8 figures, of the scheme now being j 
adopted in the U. S. National Museum, ; 
^Vashington, embracing the biological, j 
ethnological, and cultural aspects of man | 
and the races of man, with special ex- j 
hibits for individual purposes. The geo- j 
ethnic, culture-history and special culture | 
arrangements are discussed with some 
detail (Eskimo as example). A small 
map of geo-ethnic areas in North Amer- 
ica is given on page 365. 

Homtnel f F. ) Ueber den Ursprung un- 
seres Alphabetes und seiner Anordnung. 
(Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., MUnchen, 
44 - 45 - ) Argument for East 
Arabian (Chaldean) origin, not later 
than 2000 B. C, The original order was 
based on astrological ideas. 1 

Kikuchi (J. ) Das Gewicht der mensch- 
lichen Gehorknochelchen. (Z. f. Ohren- 
hlk., Berlin, 1902, XLI, 1-3.) Gives 
results of the examination of 741 human 
ear-bones. The average weight is 
greater in man than in woman. Greatest 
with the Chinese, least with the negroes 
of Africa. See also the author’s Vnter- 
siuhtnii^en iiber den menschhchen Steig- 
bugel (Weisbaden, 1902). 

— Beitrage zur Anatomic des mensch- 

lichen Amboss. ( Ibid., 1902, XLii, 
122-125. ) This, bone is longest, broad- 
est, and thickest in Chinese and Rus- 
sians. It is proportionately greater in 
new-born than in adult Germans. 

Klaatsch (H.) Ueber die Variationen 
am Skelete der jetztigen Menschheit in 
ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Probleme der 
Abstammung und Rassengliederung. 
(Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, XXXIII, 
^ 33 -^ 5 * ) Treats, with 22 figures, of 
the osseous variations (cranial, hands 
and feet, humerus, tibia, femur, vertebrae, 
ribs, etc. ) in the races of men now ex- 1 
isting and their evolutional significance. 
There are in the skeleton no specifically 
Mongoloid, Negroid, or European char- 
acteristics, but only combinations of such 
in certain limits of variation. A * ‘ norm * * 
will hold neither for the European nor 
for other races. Adaptation to the erect 


posture has occurred differently with 
, diverse races. The epithet ‘ * pithecoid ’ ’ 

I is rather to be avoided, since the ‘ ‘ lower ’ ’ 

■ characteristics are no approach to any 
now living simian. The so-called 
. “higher” characteristics have been ac- 
j quired in manifold fashion and indepen- 
I dently of one another during the spread 
i of the human race. The present forma- 
i tion of the skull, etc., in Europeans, 
j Mongoloids, and Negroids represents 

j separate developments from a common 

j root. 

I Koch (W. ) Some corrosions found on 
ancient bronzes. (Science, N. V., 1903, 
N. S-, XVII, 152-153.) Discusses the 
“pale blue” and “pale green” ex- 
crescences found on Grecian and Egyptian 
bronzes in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, due to exposure to a moist atmos- 
phere. 

Kollmann (J. ) Die Rassenanatomie der 
Hand und die Persistenz der Rassen- 
merkmale. (Arch. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 
1903, xxviii, 91-141.) Treats, with i 
table, 10 figures and bibliography, the 
race-anatomy of the hand, the Corcelettes 
finger-prints, the persistence of race- 
characteristics. Two forms of the hand 
are recognized, a broad and a narrow, 
correlated in the white race with broad 
and narrow faces. The Corcelettes 
finger-prints prove the existence of the 
Europeans for more than 5000 years. 
Since the neolithic period, or since ca. 
10,000 years, no new race of man has ap- 
pieared — the human races have been per- 
sistent since at least that time. Man is 
variable but not mutable. The crossing 
of human races produces no new varieties 
and no new types. The variability of 
man extends to the organs phylogeneti- 
cally oldest. The old blood of the origi- 
nal stock adheres through all anomalies, 
effects of environment, fnktissagesy etc. 

Laborde, Jean- Vincent. (Rev. d. Bfec. 
de Anthr. de Paris, 1903, Xiii, 137- 
142.) Appreciation by George Herve. 
List of honors and positions held. No- 
tices from medical journals, 

Lang (A.) Notes on ballad origin. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1903, xiv, 147- 
161.) General discussion and re-state- 
ment of the author’s position, called 
forth by remarks of Mr T. F. Hender- 
son in the prefatory note to his new edi- 
tion of The Border Minstrelsy (Edin- 
burgh, 1902.) Lang’s view is that 
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many ballads are not mere “degraded 
versions of literary medireval romances,” 
but “ the work of popular rhjTners, often 
dealing with themes also current in 
mdrchen of great antiquity, and not bor- 
rowing from literary sources.” 

Mantegazza ( P. ) Prime linee di psico- 
logia positiva. (Arch. p. I’Antr., Fi- 
renze, 1903, xxxiii, 65-79.) Ninth 
and tenth sections treating of sexual love, 
jealousy, family-sense (paternal affection, 
fraternal affection), etc. The love of 
man differs from the love of the animal in 
that it is not confined to the fecund age 
alone. The ideal form of the human 
family is monogamous. Paternal affec- 
tion is less necessary, less common and 
less intense than maternal. The Pata- 
gonian Tehuelches evince an extraordi- 
nary affection for their children. The 
Italian people in the matter of psychol- 
ogy are still in the period of alchemy. 
There is a proverb, “love of a brother, 
love of a knife.” 

Maurel ( E. ) Etude des conditions pou- 
vant modifier la masculinite. (Rev, Sci., 
Paris, 1903, 4« s., xix, 424-431.) Dis- 
cusses primogeniture, age of mother, 
marriage-birth interval, menstruation-fe- 
cundation, condition of parents, social 
status, masculinity, and natality (statis- 
tics), etc. Primogeniture, youth of par- 
ents, father especially), small marriage- 
birth interval, ovum-maturity, vigor of 
parents, all increase masculinity. The 
well-to-do classes have less masculinity, 
due to pathological influences. 

Meyer (R. M.) Die Welte. (Arch. f. 
Kulturgesch., Berlin, 1903, i, 1-17. ) 
Ethnological discussion of the wager, its 
origin and development. The wager is 
a sort of “mind or soul challenge.” In 
an age when begging and giving were 
little in vogue, wagering was an impor- 
tant means of adding to one’s property. 
It is one of the intellectual sides of play 
as well as of contest or battle. 

Nutt (A.) Charles Godfrey Leland. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1903, xiv, 162- 
164.) Brief appreciation of a many- 
sided and much-experienced man, folk- 
lorist among other things — died March 

30 > 1903- 

Gaston Paris. (Ibid., 164-166. 

Appreciation and list of works. Paris 
was the author of several works of a 


folkloristic nature, particularly Le petit 
Poucet et la Grand Ourse {TsiriSy 1875). 

Papillault (G. ) Premieres observations 
necrologiques sur le Dr Laborde. ( Rev. 
de i’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, xill, 
142-143.) Brief notes on the brain of 
Dr Laborde, the anthropologist. The 
weight (1234 gr. ) is small, the convolu- 
tions generally little complicated. 

Peet (S. D. ) The earliest home of the 
human race. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1903, XXV, 191-206.) General argu- 
ment, w’ith illustrations, to show that 
“the earliest home of the human race 
was in the very place where tradition 
and the scriptures have shown it to have 
been.” 

Rapport sur le concours du Prix Fauvelle. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 
V* s.. Ill, 798-799.) Prize awarded to 
M. Soury for his recent important work 
on the brain, with honorable mention of 
MM. Lapicque and Dhere, and bronze 
medal to M Vaschide, the latter for his 
treatise on an anencephalous infant, the 
former for their studies on the relation 
between size of body and encephalic de- 
velopment. 

Rapport sur le concours du Prix Broca. 
(Ibid., 799-802.) Prize awarded to M. 
Godin for his Anthropomltrie d V dge de 
la puberte, A bronze medal to M. 
Lesbre for his E$sai de myologie com- 
paree de P komme et des mammiferes do- 
mestiques. Another memoir submitted 
was Dr M. Baudoin’s Des Monstres 
doubles autositaires operes et operables. 

Regpault (F. ) Sur la trepanation pr6- 
historique. (Ibid., 736-738.) General 
discussion. Author thinks trepanning 
often due to medical procedures. 

Reinacb (S. ) Le culte de Pane. 
(L’ Anthropologic, Paris, 1903, xiv, 
183-186.) Treats of the pagan charge 
against the early Christians that they 
worshipped an ass’s head and kindred 
folklore. 

La tiare de Saitapharnds. (Ibid., 

237-248. ) Resumes the discussions and 
disputes about the authenticity of the 
“tiara” of Saitapharnes in the museum 
of the Louvre. 

Les sacrifices d’animaux dans I’eglise 

chretienne. (Ibid., 59-62.) Resumes 
the article of Conybeare, The survival 
of animal sacrifices inside the Christian 
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Church in the Amer. J. of Tkeol., 1903, 
67-90. Sacrifices of animals, long con- 
tinued in the eastern churches, still sur- 
vive in the Iberian (Georgian) church of 
the Caucasus, the American church, and 
among the Nestorians, etc., of eastern 
Syria. The vegetarian tendencies of 
Greek philosophy are in part responsible 
for the gradual disappearance of animal 
sacrifices in the Christian church. 

Alexandre Bertrand. (Ibid., 100- 

103. ) Biography and list of works of the 
late director of the Museum of St Ger- 
main, reproduced from the Revue arche- 
ologique. He was an authority on Celtic 
archeology. 

Schmidt (E.) Hermann Klaatsch’s 
Theorie iiber die Stammesgeschichte der 
Menschen. (Glohus, Bmschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 285—286.) Critical discussion 
of Klaatsch’s monograph on Entstehung 
und Entwickelung der Menschheit in 
the second volume of H. Kramer’s 
Weltall und Menschheit (Heidelberg, 
1903). Klaatsch holds that the teeth 
and hand of man go far back in the mam- 
mal series, making him a truer represen- 
tative in some respects of pre-human 
types than the other primates. He is 
no nearer related to the anthropoids 
than to the other primates. Schmidt 
welcomes Klaatsch’s work as bound to 
start a healthy discussion. 

Schrader (F.) L’ atmosphere. Les vents 
alizes. (Rev. de l’£c. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1903, XIII, 69-80.) General 
account of the trade-winds and their in- 
fluence on human commerce and civiliza- 
tion. 

Schwalbe ( G. ) Fontanella metopica und 
supranasales Feld. (Anat. Anz., Jena, 
1903, XXIII, i-ti.) Discusses, with 2 
figures, the views of Rauber in the pre- 
vious volume and describes a marked 
case of ‘ ‘ scar ’ ’ of metopic fontanelle in 
the cranium of a three-year-old girl. 

Spitzka (E. A. ) A study of the brain- 
weights of men notable in the professions, 
arts and sciences. (Phiia. Med. J., 
* 903 > repr., 1-14. ) In this article, 
with tables, curves, and bibliography, the 
author discusses the brain-weights of g6 
notable men. Hypertrophy, atrophy, 
hydrocephalus, errors of autopsy, etc., 
are considered. The average of the 96 
distinguished individuals is 1473 gr. — 
the average age of 92 was 63 years. In- 
cluded in the list are the following 


anthropologists: Mallery (1503), Ch. 
Letourneau (1490), Powell (1488), 
Broca (1484), G. de Mortillet (1480), 
A. Bertillon (1398), A. A. Hovelacque 
(1373), — 7 individuals averaging 63 
years of age, with average brain weight 
of 1459.3. The 21 cases from the United 
States and Canada average 1518 gr., 
heading the ethnic list. 

The post-orbital limbus ; a forma- 
tion occasionally met with at the base of 
the human brain. (Ibid., repr., 1-6.) 
Brief description, with 2 figures, of the 
occurrence of a “postorbital limbus,’’ 
in 2 Papuan and one Japanese brain and 
the brain of “ a distinguished American 
scientist.’’ 

The brain of Saljestrom. (Science, 

N. V., 1903, N. s., XVII, 554.) Brief 
resume of Retzius’ accoimt in the Biolo- 
gische Untersuchungen for 1902 of the 
brain of Professor Saljestrom, the eminent 
Swedish physicist and pedagogue (died 
1892 aged 76). His splendidly devel- 
oped brain, with normal asymmetry, 
weighed 1422 gr. 

Brain- weights of brothers and sisters. 

(Ibid., 516.) Cites after Kockel and 
Marebaud the brain-weights of a brother 
and two sisters (4j^, 3J^, 2 years) 
drowned together, and of three brothers 
(l2‘4, 8, 4^ years) suffocated by gas. 
Notes also the fact that the brains of the 
brothers Leidy (eminent man of science, 
physician) both weighed 1415 gi- 

Starr (F.) Mary Louise Putnam. (Ibid., 
632-^33.) Biographical sketch and ac- 
count of patronage of Davenport Academy 
of Sciences. 

Stevens (R.) Industrial history. (Pratt 
Inst. Mo., Brooklyn, 1903, XI, 83-95.) 
Outlines, with 5 figures, the course in in- 
dustrial history, based on the origin and 
development of primitive arts and inven- 
tions. 

Timmermans (A.) L’onomatop6e et la 
formation du langage. (Rev. Sci., 
Paris, 1903, 4' s., xix, 395-400.) Dis- 
cusses the experiment of Psammetichus 
(the conditions of child-language are 
more favorable), the opinions of Socrates 
in the Cratylus, argot, slang, etc. 

Vemean (E-) Andr6 Sanson. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V® s., Ill, 
720-722.) Appreciation of life and 
works of the anthropologist, A. Sanson, 
died Aug. 25, 1902. 
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Rudolf Virchow. (Ibid., 722- 

723.) Brief appreciation. 

Vernes (M.) L’histoire des religions et 
I’anthropologie. (Rev. de VEc. d’An- 
thr.de Paris, 1903, xiii, 144-164.) Dis- 
cusses the question whether religion is sus- 
ceptible of progress and whether history 
proves a progress of this sort. The 
author inclines more and more to a nega- 
tive answer. There are no marks of a 
fecund transformation, — no appreciable 
difference between the animistic, fetish- 
istic or naturalistic type, the polytheistic 
and the montheistic types. These are 
forms, not stages of religion. Modem 
Christianity, is hardly pure monotheism, 
not even as purely so as Islam. 

Windt (C.) Ueber das Erkennen der 
Menschen andenFingerspitzen. (Stzgb. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, 66-68.) 
General discussion of the value of “fin- 
ger-prints*’ (dactyloscopy) for the de- 
termination of the identity of individuals. 

Wolkenhauer (W. ) Dr Karl v. Scherzer. 
(Globus, Bmschwg., 1903, Lxxxiii, 
229-230. ) Biographical sketch, with 
pKDrtrait, and notes on publications. 
Among Scherzer’ s works was Aus dem 
Natur- iind Volkerleben im tropischm 
Amerika (Leipzig, 1864). His mag- 
num opus was Das wirtkschaftliche 
Leben der Volker (Leipzig, 1885). 

Wollemann (A.) Das Ende der “Neph- 
ritfrage.” (Ibid., 144-145.) Resumes 
recent literature and shows that the 
autocthonous theory of the origin of 
nephrite objects (Meyer, 1882) has been 
sustained as against the importation 
(from Asia) theory advanced by Fischer 
in 1875. 

EUROPE 

Abercrombie (J.) The oldest bronze- 
age ceramic type in Britain ; its close 
analogies on the Rhine ; its probable 
origin in central Europe. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1902, XXXII, 373-397.) 
An elaborate discussion, with 13 plates 
( figuring 95 beakers and 98 varieties of 
ornament) of “beakers” in ancient 
Britain of the oldest bronze age, the con- 
ditions under which they w'ere found, 
etc., their distribution, ornament, etc. 
as compared with similar objects from the 
Rhine region. The “ British beaker,” 
the author thinks, aro.se in central 
Europe. The “ beaker type” is almost 
unknown in Ireland. 


Anutschin ( D. N. ) Russland in archao- 
logischer Beziehung. ( Int. Cbl. f. 
Anthr., Stettin, 1903, viii, 65-73, 129- 
137.) Translated by T. Pech from the 
Russian Encyclopedic Dictionary (Vol. 
xxv'lli, St Petersburg, 1900). A good 
resume of Russian archeology. Neolithic 
remains are much richer than paleolithic 
in Russia, and man was widespread in 
Russia during the former period. In the 
metal age, the Siberian influence is 
strong, the western rather weak. In 
some parts of the country the iron age 
followed immediately the stone age. In 
southern Russia the “ Scyths ” domi- 
nated from the sixth to the second cen- 
tury, B. C. The Goths appear on the 
north coast of the Black sea in the sec- 
ond century, A. D. The “ Sarmatians” 
who followed the Scyths are succeeded 
by the Slavs in the fifth or sixth century, 
A. D. (most marked in the ninth to 
eleventh century, when also Byzantine 
influences abound). By the eighth cen- 
tury, A. D. , one can begin to speak of a 
“ Russian ” culture. 

ArdU'Onnis (E.) Per la Sardegna preis- 
torica. Nota3^. Le nUove contribuzioni. 
(Atti d. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1903, IX, 
15-93.) Resumes the most important 
recent publications on Sardinian archeol- 
ogy and prehistory and discusses the 
questions and problems involved, par- 
ticularly Pinza’s / monumenti primitivi 
della Sardegna. The author suggests a 
pre-dolmen Ligurian population in Sar- 
dinia. There has been more than one 
“Pelasgian” invasion. Indeed, as Dr 
Ardu-Onnis remarks, “ both from the 
number and variety of its monuments, the 
island of Sardinia does not yield in pre- 
historic times to Sicily as the crucible of 
the principal ethnic elements of the Medi- 
terranean.” The “ culture of Oristano ” 
is a new and unknown period in the pre- 
history of Sardinia. 

Bardon (L. ) et Bouyssonie (J. et A.) 
Un nouveau type de burin. (Rev. de 
I’Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, xiii, 165- 
168.) Describes, with 3 figures, 
scraper with a lateral borer” from the 
“shelters ” in the neighborhood ofBrive, 
thought to be new to archeology. 

I Baudoin (M.) Objet de cuivre pur 
trouve dans un megalithe. (Bull, Soc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v« s., iii, 729.) 
Brief note on a pin of copper found in 
1901 in the sands of the covered way of 
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the megalith “Pierre Folle,” at Com- : 
mequiers in Vendee. A more detailed ■ 
account has been published by the author 
in the C. R. Assoc, pranfaise for 1902. | 

Birkner (F. ) Ueber die Hunde der Romer 
in Deutschland. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. 
Anthr., Munchen, 1902, XXXIII, 157- 
162.) After a general discussion of the 
various prehistoric and modem races of 
dogs (a table of skull-measurement em- 
bodying the chief differences is given on 
page 162), Dr Birkner r&umes the re- 
searches of Jeittles, Schloss, Kramer, 
etc., and concludes (from study of 14 
skulls ) that the dogs known to the Ro- 
mans in Germany (6 figures) represent 
the following types : A small and a 
larger form of Canis familiaris palustris, 
the latter passing over to a third form 
resembling Canis familiaris intermedins; 
forms resembling the mastiff and shep- 
herd dog types ; also a sort of greyhound 
type. 

Bolk (L. ) Kraniologische Untersuch- 
ungen hoIUndischet Schadel. Zugleich 
ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Beziehung 
zwischen Form und CapacitSt des SchJ- 
dels. (Z. f. Morph, u. Anthr., Stutt- 
gart, 1902, V, 135-180.) This article 
with II figures, based on the study of 
302 Dutch skulls, treats of the skull form j 
(the distribution of the different types I 
shows rapprochement with the Reihen- 
graber skulls), the relations between the 
cephalic index and absolute length and 
breadth, of length and height indices, 
content, etc. The height-index is of un- 
certain craniological value and its use 
causes many errors. The brachycephalic 
skulls exceed by a little the mesocephalic 
in capacity. According to cephalic in- 
dices the capacity-series shows two max- 
ima, perhaps due to race-mixture. 

Bourgeois (G. ) Tumulus-dolmen de la 
foret de Coupray, lieu dit “ En Char- 
mont,” Haute-Mame. (Rev. de I’fec. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 133-135.) 
Brief description, with plan and cut of a 
tumulus-dolmen examined in July, 1902, 
and of the objects there discovered — frag- 
ments of skeletons, pieces of rude pottery, 
a polished axe, a knife, a scraper, a flint 
arrow-head. 

Breuil (H. ) Un torques en or d^couvert 
a Massigny, Vendee, etc. (L’ Anthro- 
pologic, Paris, 1903, XIV, 173-182.) 
Describes with figures a golden torque, 
gold ear-rings and fragments of hollow 
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gold torques from the Vendee, etc., the 
first in detail. 

Bniiningk ( H. ) Der Einfluss der Heil- 
igenverehrung auf die Wahl der Tauf- 
namen in Riga im Mittelalter. (Stzgb. 
d. G. f. Ges. u. Altsk. d. Ostseepr. 
Russl., Riga, 1902 [1903], 77 - 83 -) 

Author concludes that the adoration of 
saints in the Middle Ages had no special 
influence upon the choice of baptismal 
names. 

Ein liturgisches mittelalterliches 

Bronzebecken, die sogenannte Kaiser- 
Otto-Schale, etc. (Ibid., 108-149. ) De- 
tailed description and discussion, with 2 
plates, of the so-called “ Emperor Otto 
dish” (in the Cathedral Museum at 
Riga), found in excavations near Fellin 
in Livonia in 1886. 

Zur Frage der Verehrung der esten 

livlandischen Bischofe als Heilige. 
(Ibid., 3-36.) Treats of the adoration 
of the first bishops of Livonia as saints, 
with numerous bibliographical references. 

Brunner ( — ) Zur Forschung Uber alte 
Schiffstypen auf den Binnengewassen 
und an den KUsten Deutschlands und 
der angrenzenden LSnder. (Cbl. d. d. 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1903, xxxiv, 1-13.) 
Treats, with 40 figures, of the old types 
of vessels of the Danube region : Dug- 
outs and plank-vessels of the Starbirger 
See (described by Rauch), the “Rohrs- 
chiff’and “Moosschiff” of the Kochel- 
see (Andree) ; the “Flatten” of the 
Chiemsee, the “Weidzille” of the Dan- 
ube, Inn, etc. (Eysert, Schlesinger) ; 
dug-outs of the Plattensee (Traegor, 
Herman) ; vessels of the Save in Cam- 
iola (Milliner) ; dug-outs of the Save 
and tributaries (Schlesinger) ; prehis- 
toric dug-out of lake-village of Dolnja- 
Dolina (Truhelka) ; Transylvania dug- 
outs and other vessels (Teutsch). 

Bryce (T. H.) Note on prehistoric hu- 
man remains found in the Island of Ar- 
ran. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, 
XXXII, 398-406.) Describes, with plate 
and table of measurements, four skulls 
of the megalithic chamber-builders, and 
two skulls (previously recorded) of the 
short-cist builders, with notes on other 
osseous remains. The first set are mark- 
edly dolichocephalic, the others brachy- 
cephalic. The megalithic structures of 
Arran (a newly discovered one is briefly 
described) belong to the late stone age. 
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Bngiel (W. ) Polnische Sagen aus der 
Provinz Posen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXIII, 127-130. ) Cites items 
of Polish folklore relating to lakes, 
ponds, springs, water-spirits, will-o’-the- 
wisps, the devil, hidden treasures, lo- 
calities, St Adalbert, etc. Based on 
Wielkopohkie nazwy polne (Posen, 
1901 ), a work, the result of the coopera- 
tion of more than 100 individuals, con- 
taining the discussion o'f more than 550 
place-names in Polish Posen. 

Busutil ( V. ) Holiday customs in Malta. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1903, xiv, 77-85.) 
Extracts by H. W. Underdown and 
Miss Margaret Eyre from Signor V. Bu- 
sutil’ s Customs in d/a/Ca (Malta, 

1894). 

Capitan ( L. ) Pierres et haches 4 . cupules. 
(Rev. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, 
xm, 88-93.) Treats, with 7 figures, of 
pitted (cupped) stones and axes from 
various parts of France and England. 
The author suggests that the depressions 
on some of them may have been pro- 
duced as a sort of funerary ritual to 
“ kill ” them. Some of the other holes 
are merely for hafting, etc. 

La station paleolithique de la Fer- 

rassie, Dordogne. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v» s., iii, 730-731.) 
Notes on finds — flints and other imple- 
ments of the Magdalenian type ; and in 
a lower stratum others of a Mousterian 
type. 

Cartailhac (£. ) Gravure in^dite de I’Sge 
du Renne. ( L'Anthropologie, Paris, 
1903, XIV, 179-182.) Describes, with 
figure, an engraved stone { two bands of 
horses) found in the grotto of Chaffand 
(Vienne) about 1840, and now in the 
Gaillard de la Donnerie collection. 

Chambrouz (E.) Le polissoir de M6zy- 
Moulins, Aisne. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v' s., ni, 839.) Brief 
description, with figure, of prehistoric 
polishing-stone, with 21 striae and 2 de- 
pressions, found at M^zy-Moulins. 

Chervin (A.) Amulettes pour femmes 
enceintes et ex-voto. (Ibid., 806-809. ) 
Brief description, with 7 figures, of an 
amulet (nude female bust) for women 
with child from Barcelona, Spain, and 
corresponding objects from other parts 
of the Mediterranean region, their sym- 
bolism, etc. 


Courty (G. ) Examen chimique de deux 
matieres colorantes trouv6es dans les 
stations pr6historiques du Perigord. 
( Ibid. , 840. ) Gives results of chemical 
examinations of a black coloring matter 
(manganese) from the prehistoric “sta- 
tion ’ ’ of Laugerie-Haute, and a red 
coloring matter (sesquioxide of iron) 
from the debris of the excavations in the 
grotto of Eyzies. 

Dames (M. L. ) and Seemann (E. ) 
Folk-lore of the Azores. (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1903, XIV, 125-146.) Treats of 
local legends, legends of the Virgin 
Mary, festivals, etc., customs and super- 
stitions, songs (texts and translations of 
6 /ados'). Com husking is a popular 
Azorean pastime. Several customs, ex- 
tinct on the Portuguese mainland, survive 
here. The negro admixture is not very 
marked. A Moorish element is in evi- 
dence. 

Delisle ( F. ) Vieilles coutumes et croy- 
ances en Languedoc. (Ibid., 738-742.) 
Treats of the old Languedocian beliefs 
concerning the hen that sings like a 
cock, the toad as a fetish against hen- 
fleas, egg- worms, etc., apd the fashion 
of setting eggs to hatch. In the discus- 
sion M. Volkov called attention to 
kindred Russian belief. 

De’ Rossi ( G. ) La statura degli Italian! 
e I’incremento in essa verificatosi nel 
periodo 1874-98. (A. p. I’Antr., Firenze, 
XXXIII, 17-64.) In this article, 
with 9 tables and 2 curves, references to 
literature and general arguments, Di 
De’ Rossi shows that the data of the levy 
of recruits bora in the years 1854-1878 
indicate a continuous and positive in- 
crease in stature, as evidenced by the 
diminution in the groups of low statures, 
the increase in the groups of medium and 
high statures, the increase of the normal, 
medium and median stature, and the reg- 
ularizing of the serial curve. This in- 
crease in stature is probably ‘ ‘ an effect 
of more precocious physical develop- 
ment,” rather than a real augmentation 
of Xhe/nal stature of the Italians. The 
normal, medium and median statures 
for recruits bom in 1854-1858 are 
1.625, *-623, 1.620 meters, and for those 
of 1874-1878, 1.640, 1.632 and 1.629 
meters. 

Doigneau (A.) Cr 4 nes provenant de 
I’ancien cimeti6re Saint-Paul. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V* s.. Ill, 
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753-754-) Account of finding of skulls 
and other human remains (belonging to 
the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries) 
in the old cemetery of St Paul. Five 
skulls were sufficiently preserved to be 
presented to the Society. 

Du Chatellier (P.) Un age du cuivre 
ayant pr^ceda Page du bronze a-t-il existe 
enArmorique? (Rev. del’ ^c. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1903, xm, 169-172.) Criti- 
cises the paper of M. de la Granciere, — 
noticed in American Anthropologist, 
1902, N. s., IV, 312, — and produces 
evidence in favor of the existence of an 
Armorican copper age. 

Fairbanks (A.) Aristophanes as a stu- 
dent of society. (Amer. J. Soc., Chi- 
cago, 1903, VIII, 655-666. ) Under the 
rubrics : the elements of social life, the 
family and the state, property and eco- 
nomic questions, the author points out 
the importance of the data in the come- 
dies of Aristophanes for our knowledge 
of the political and social life of Athens 
in the fifth century B. C., and their dis- 
cussion by men of learning. 

Fischer (E.) Ein steinzeitliches Hdcker- 
grabfeld in der Nahe von Freiburg i. Br. 
(Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., Munchen, 
* 9 t> 3 > XXXIV, 20. ) Note on graves of 
the stone age with “ squatting skele- 
tons” — in the hand of one were a flint 
and a flint knife. An um was also dis- 
covered. 

Tan Gennep (A. ) Notes sur lesdomovoi. 
(Rev. de I’Hist. d. Relig., Paris, 1903, 
repr. 1-16. ) Treats, with references to 
Leger, Zvonkof, Afanasief, Kokin, etc., 
the domovoi, beings of Russian folklore 
more complex and diverse in origin than 
the Latin penates, with whom they 
have been compared — they are more 
than “household gods” or “ancestral 
spirits.” They have certain relations to 
snakes, horses, cattle, poultry, etc., and 
have various human and animal forms ; 
they are not confined to the hearth or 
even to the house. Some of them are 
doubtless of animal origin, perhaps totem- 
istic. 

Giuff rida-Ruggeri ( V. ) N uovo materiale 
scheletrico della cavema di Isnello. 
(Atti d. Soc. Rom. di Antr,, 1903, ix, 
5-14-) Brief account, with 2 figures, 
of the new osseous material of the 
Isnello cavern [see Amer. Anthr., 1902, 
N. s., IV, 77 *)) particularly 13 tibias and 


I 36 femora in a fit state for measurement. 

I The frequency of the pilaster is note- 

I worthy ; also platymery and platycnemia. 
Some of these morphological phenomena 
may represent differences between paleo- 
lithic and neolithic man. 

Animali totem e animali medicinali. 

Contribute alio studio delle superstizioni 
popolari in Italia. (Ibid., 161-173.) 

i Treats of “totem animals” (wolf, hen, 
serpent, etc.) and “ medicinal animals ” 
(hen, cock, wolf, snake, viper, dog, 
lizard, toad) in the folklore of ancient 
and modem Italy. The author holds, 
with Reinach, that “ theriolatry is intelli- 
gible only as the survival from a primi- 
tive totemism,” and the same explanation 
suits for its last remains — ‘ ‘ popular 
superstitions ’ ’ ( folklore ) . 

Hoernes (M. ) Das Campignien. Eine 
angebliche Stammform der neolithi- 
schen Kultur Westeuropas. ( Globus, 
Bmschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 139-144.) 
Resumes evidence and arguments (with 
24 figures) for the consideration of the 
so-called Campignian “culture,” rep- 
resented especially in the prehistory of 
northern France, as the original form 
whence proceeded the neolithic culture 
of western Europe. The ‘ ‘ transition- 
phenomena ’ ’ of Upper Italy and southern 
and northern France represent the rela- 
tions between the old native culture and 
the intruding real neolithic. 

Hofer (P. ) Die indogermanische Frage 
durch die Archaologie beantwortet. 

(Ibid., 154-156.) R6sum6s the article 
of Kossinna on the same topic. 

Jaeger (J.) Innsbruck. Eine erdge- 

schichtliche Betrachtung. (Ibid., 157— 
160.) Pages 159-160 treat of the pre- 
historic and mediaeval inhabitants, place- 
names, etc. Etruscan, Teutonic, Celtic, 
etc. elements are represented. 

Jouron ( L. ) Haches emmanchfees trouvees 
enfouies, isolees de toute sepulture et de 
toute squelette. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v* s., iii, 850-853.) 
Discusses the problems suggested by the 
finding, e. g., at Villers-aux-Bois, of 
hafted axes 80 cm. below the surface 
with no trace of skeleton or burial. 
About a dozen such discoveries have 
been made. 

Klaatsch (H. ) Anthropologische und 
palaolithische Ergebnisse einer Studien- 
reise durch Deutschland, Belgien und 
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Frankreich. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 92-132.) Treats with 
seven figures and four plates, of visits to 
F urfooz, the“stations”ofthe Dordogne, 
the Vezfere valley, Cro-Magnon, the ' 
grottos of Font de Gaume Combarelles, j 
the “ stations ” of Le Moustier, La 
Madeleine, etc., Chelles, Rutot’s collec- j 
tion of “ eoliths ” in Brussels, the “ sta- 1 
tions” of Taubach, Puy Couuiy, etc., 1 
with expressions of personal opinion con- 
cerning investigators, their researches, 
etc., and the results of personal exami- 
nations on the spot. 

Koepp (F. ) Die Auttgrabungen bei Hal- 
tem. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., Miin- 
chen, 1902, XXXIII, 130-133.) Brief 
account of recent excavations at Haltem 
on the Lippe, where a Roman camp and 
other remains were discovered. Haltem 
is identified by some with the Roman 
castellum of Aliso. 

Krause (E. H. L.) Kann Skandinavien 
das Stammland der Blonden und der In- 
dogermanen sein ? (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXIII, 109-UO.) Argues 
against a Scandinavian origin of primi- 
tive blonds and Indogermans. The early 
Scandinavians were immigrants from 
some region to the south. 

Laville (A.) Riponse i M. Rutot sur 
son ^tude geologique et anthropologique 
du gisement de Cergy. ( Ibid. , 742-749. ) 
Reply to article of M. Rutot. The dipdt 
of Cergy is Acheulean, under which 
name ought to be united what are now 
known as Chellean and Acheulean. 

et Geunetier (M.) Silex taillfe 

(types chelleen, moustierien, et neolith- 
ique) recueillis en place par M. Genne- | 
tier, Cani^re Dauphin, 4 Ivry-Port. 
(Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v' 
s. , III, 841.) Brief account of the dis- 
covery of “ coups de poing ” of the Chel- 
lean type, a moustierian flint, and a ! 
jadeite (?) axe from a quarry at Ivry-Port 
in what seem to be “ paleolithic ” strata. 

Lefevre (A.) Apogee de Charles V; 
1377-1378. (Rev. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1903, xiii, ioi-i2i.) His- 
torico-ethnographic sketch of the times 
of Charles V of France at their zenith 
— court, private life, etc. 

Manning ( P. ) Stray notes on Oxfordshire 
folk-lore. (Folk-lore, Lond., 1903, 
XIV, 65-74, 167-177. ) Treats, with 2 
plates, of ghosts, suicides, seasonal fes- 


tivals, Shrovetide, May Day, Whitsun 
Ales ; Fifth of Xovember, etc. See also 
pages 183-188. 

Manouvrier (L. ) fitude sur les rapports 
anthropometriques en generale et sur les 
principales proportions du corps. ( M6m. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 3® s, II, 
1-203. ) Among the numerous conclu- 
sions ( based on the study of 50 male and 
50 female bodies of Parisian French), 
with 12 figures and 27 tables of measure- 
ments, are : Increase of stature generally 
carries with it increase of all parts of the 
body ; the limbs and their parts increase 
relatively more than the bust ; the arms 
increase relatively less than the legs and 
become relatively shorter — so all distal 
as compared with proximal parts ; in tall 
men the hand decreases a little relatively 
as compared with the foot, in tall women 
it increases a little ; generally those who 
have long legs have also long arms ; in 
women, even more than in small-statured 
men, the limbs and their parts relative 
to the trunk are shorter than in men ; 
women in general have the trunk long 
relative to the leg, but, with equal stature, 
have the bust shorter than men, but the 
trunk about equal. An accentuation of 
evolutional traits is seen in the feminine 
proportions of the arm and extremities 
( tending to become more accentuated in 
cities, and to appear also in man, as a 
result of diminution of muscular work). 

Martin (A.) Un vase n6olithique dans 
les couches alluviales de la Seine. 
(Rev. de I’fec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, 
i 35~*36. ) Brief account, with 
figure of a fragment (all now left) of a 
neolithic vase discovered in 1884 in the 
alluvium of the Seine, with details of sit- 
uation where found. 

Matiegka (H. ) Cranes d’ossuaires ; oeufs 
de Paques tcheques. (Bull. Soc. 1’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, V® s., iii., 750-752.) 
Brief notes on the origin of 20 ancient 
Bohemian skulls from the ossuaries of 
Sedlec, Melnik, Pena-Horni, etc., pre- 
sented by M Matiegka to the society. 
Also brief description of some “Easter 
’ ’ from Bohemia presented at the 
same time. 

Mehlis (C. ) Exotische Steinbeileder neo- 
lithischen Zeit im Mittelrheinlande. (A. 

f. Anthr., Brnschwg., 1902, .XXVII, 

. ) Describes with figures a stone 

idol in the form of an axe from Drusen- 
heim in lower Alsatia and three axes of 
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jadeitefromSpeyerdorf, Frankenthal, and 
Schettstadt. The form (a stooping 
woman) of the idol and its polish lead 
the author to look toward Egypt 
(through trade) as the source of this 
curious object, while the axes of jadeite 
are referred to central Asia. 

de Mortillet ( A. ) Les silex tailles trouves 
dans les cimetidres merovingiens. ( Rev. 
de l’6c. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, xni, 
81-87.) Treats, with 4 figures and list 
of places of occurrence, of the finds of 
chipped flints in Merovingian graves — at 
this period flints seem still to have been 
cut for fire-flints. Of the other flints 
found many are accidentally present (due 
to former occupancy of the burial places), 
while others have been placed there for 
superstitious reasons. 

Much (M. ) In eigener Sache. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 73-74.) 
Reply to statements of Dr Kossitma re 
Indogermanic archeology. 

Oppert (G. ) Tharshish und Ophir. 
(Ibid., 50-73.) Geographico-philologi- 
cal study with numerous references to 
the ancient literature of the subject, 
citation of Biblical passages involved, 
discussion of theories, etc. The author 
recalls and supports with new arguments 
the theory of Movers which identifies 
Tartessos and Tarshish with Turdetania 
in Spain. 

PapillauU (G. ) L’homme moyen 4 Paris, 
variations suivant le sexe et suivant la 
taille. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, V* s., Ill, 393-526.) This valu- 
able monograph, with 6 figures and 36 
tables of measurements, treats in detail 
of 100 male and 100 female bodies 
studied at the Academy of Medicine. 
After a general introduction on anthro- 
pometrical technique, etc., the author 
considers, from the points of view of sex 
and stature-differences, absolute measure- 
ments and proportions of trunk, pelvis, 
clavicle ; general morphology of trunk ; 
proportions, etc., of arms, legs, hands, 
feet ; cranial and facial measurements, 
indices, etc. The average stature for 
males was 1674 mm., females 1564 
mm., — stature and sex exercise no in- 
fluence on the dorsal and lumbar curves. 
Stature modifies the pelvis much less 
than sex. The legs are relatively shorter 
in women (due to reduction of length of 
thigh by influence of pelvis, — the pro- 
portions of thigh and leg are little modi- 


fied by stature. When the arm is more 
developed the increase appears in the 
fore-arm. Breadth, height and length 
of head are about equally independent of 
stature. Cranial height is weak in 
woman, but considerable in children. 

Pech (T.) Die epische Volkspoesie an 
der Petschora. (Globus, Bmschwg., 
1903, Lxxxiii, 156.) Resumes an ad- 
dress by N. E. Ontshukof, who traveled 
on the lower Petchora in 1902. From 
the Russian people of that region he ob- 
tained 89 epic songs or bylins, 15 
religious songs, 44 other songs, and 50 
marchen, and brought back with him 
also some 50 Mss. The bylins probably 
came to the Petchora with the exiles of 
the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries. 
The Syrjanians, who have lost most of 
their own poetry, sing bylins in broken 
Russian, but the Samoyeds sing them on 
native subjects in their own tongue. 

Piette(fi.) Gravure du Mas d’ Azil et statu- 
ettesde Menton. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, v*s., 111,771-779.) Treats, 
with 4 figures, of an engraving of a simi- 
oid or anthropomorphic creature discov- 
ered in the cavern of M as d’ Azil, the pos- 
ture of which is such as to indicate erect 
carriage and use of bipedal locomotion — 
the other side of the bone contains a 
sketch of a man and some animals (in 
part). Also of the ivory statuettes dis- 
covered at Brassempouy and Mentone. 
One of these, the author thinks, represents 
a Neanderthaloid type, with a Pharaonic 
head-dress. Another from Mentone fig- 
ures an hermaphrodite, a third a steato- 
pygous woman. Negroid races probably 
lived in Europe at the time of these 
statuettes. 

Sur une gravure du Mas d’Azil. 

(C. R. Ac. d. Sci., Paris, 1903, cxxxvi, 
262. ) Brief description of an “ imagin- 
ary being ” in a human attitude engraved 
on a piece of shoulder-blade from Mas 
d’ Azil now in the St. -Germain Museum. 
The figure holds a baton and seems to be 
dancing before a bear. 

Pittard { E. ) Dix-neuf cranes d’ Ems, 
Vallee du Rhin. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Lyon, 1902, xxi, repr. 1-16.) De- 
tails of measurements of 19 skulls from 
Ems in the Grisons — mostly brachyceph- 
alic (av. 83.43) of the “Celtic” type, 
with good cranial capacity (av. 1663 
ccm.; range 1455-1855 ccm. ), and rather 
heavy. 
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Ethnographie de la Dobrodja. 

Contribution a I’etude anthropologique 
des Kurdes. (Ibid., repr. 1-12. ) 
Details of measurenaents (cranial, facial) 
of 15 Kurds from Constantza on the 
Black sea, compared with the data in 
Chantre. These Kurds are brachyceph- 
alic (av. 86.10), brown-eyed, black- 
haired (85%) — the least dark are the 
most brachycephalic. 

Quelques nouveaux cranes grisons 

de la vallee du Rhin. (Ibid., 1903, 
XXI, repr. 1-19. ) Details of measure- 
ments of 6 skulls from Somvix, 2 from 
Trons, and 3 from Tavanasa. These 
skulls are brachycephalic (av. 83.92), 
of good capacity (av. 1574 ccm. ), rather 
heavy, and of the “Celtic type.” 

Poutjatine ( P. ) .Station nouvelle sur les 
bords sud du lac Bologoi^. Atelier de 
fabrication des outils et armes en pierre. 
Fouilles de 1901 et 1902. (Ibid., 755- 
756. ) Brief account of the discoveries of 
flints at the“ station ” of Visoko6, a prim- 
itive “flint-factory,” — the dwelling-place 
was at Bologoie. No polished flints 
occur and fine arrowpoints are rare. 

Schliz (A.) Nochmals zur bandker- 
amischen Frage. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. 
Anthr., Munchen, 1903, xxxiv, 13-15, 
23-24. ) Reply to article of Kohl, 
criticizing author’s views on the subject 
of “ Bandkeramik.” 

Schrader (F. ) Survivance de coutumes 
endogamiques dans la vall6e de la 
Garonne. (Rev. de I’Ec. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1903, Xlil, 175-176.) Notes the 
survival at Sainte-Croix-du-Mont of a 
ceremony at the marriage of a girl of the 
village to a stranger, which involves the 
“ ransom ” of the bride. 

Bracelets m6talliques bulgares de 

forme anterieure k I’emploi des metaux. 
(Ibid., 1 73-174.) Describes, with 
figure, a Bulgarian (worn by women of 
mountains about Sofia) bracelet of 
bronze, etc., the form and adornment of 
which “ have undergone no modification 
since metals replaced bones and shells in 
the making of human ornaments.” 

strack (A.) Die macedonischen Seen. 
(Globus, Bmschwg., 1903, Lxxxiii, 
213-219, 238-243,) On page 239, 
with figure, are described the primitive 
dug-outs of the fishermen of Lake 
Ochrida. On page 240 a legend of 
Lake Nissia. 


Tetzner ( F. ) Seelen und Erdmannchen- 
glauben bei Deutschen, Slawen und 
Balten. (Ibid., 235-238.) Treats of 
the German-Slavic-Baltic views of dwarfs, 
subterranean beings, etc., chiefly with 
reference to the statements of Hennig. 

Thieullen (A.) Le prechelleen en Bel- 
gique. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 

1902, V® s., in, 756-767.) Discusses 
the “ retouched flints,” “ pierres- 
figures,” etc., ofMM. Rutotand Boucher 
de Perthes and the handiwork of man in 
the “ pre-Chellean ” age in Belgium. 

Traschio (G. B. ) Un caso di macrosomia. 
(Atti d. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1903, IX, 
95-150.) Detailed description, with a 
wealth of anthropometric data and 5 
figures, of the gigantic skeleton in the 
Anatomical Institute of Turen, doubtless 
that of Giacomo Borghello of Carrega, 
who is noted in 1837 by Bertinatti as a 
Piedmontese giant, known also as the 
“ Ligurian giant ” — his body was meas- 
ured by Demichelis (stature 2.16 m. as 
compared with T rascio 2. 10 on skeleton). 
The cranial capacity is 1910 ccm., 
cephalic index 80 (head rather small 
considering stature). Pages 127-147 
are taken up with comparisons of the 
measurements of other giants. The 
author concludes that Borghello was a 
real giant — “ gigante, assoluto, gracile 
ed appartenente alia categoria dei neanio- 
macrosomi ,” — whose extraordinary de- 
velopment dates from his fourteenth year. 
The cranial capacity shows that that ele- 
ment does not always vary inversely as 
the stature. 

Vram (U. G. ) Crani della Camiola. 
(Ibid., 151-159.) Describes, after the 
Sergi method, with five figures and de- 
tailed table of measurements and table of 
geographical and archeological distribu- 
tion (the range is from the palafitta of 
Ig, more than 1000 B. C., to beyond the 
sixteenth century), 71 crania from vari- 
ous parts of Camiola, now in the Lu- 
biana museum. Of these 12 are doli- 
chocephalic, 25 mesocephalic, and 34 
brachycephalic ; 5 are microcephalic in 
regard to cranial capacity and 13 megalo- 
cephalic. In the palafitta of Ig illipsoid, 
ovoid, and pentagonoid varieties were all 
found, with no traces of cremation. 

Weber (F. ) VorgeschichtlicheUeberreste 
aus Baiem in ausserbairischen Samm- 
lungen. (Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., 

1903, XXXIV, 17-20. ) Lists collections 
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of Bavarian antiquities in Stuttgart, Ulm, 
Karlsruhe, Mainz, Wiesbaden, Coburg, 
Meiningen, Jena, Dresden, Hannover, 
Bonn, Erbach. 

Weissenberg (S. ) Kinderfreud und -leid 
bei den siidrussischen Juden. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXlii, 315-320.) 
Treats, with four figures, of joy and sor- 
row over children among the Jews of 
southern Russia. Care of the suckling 
(well and ill), amulets, growth, sneez- 
ing and yawning, children’s diseases, 
teething, education (rather ascetic and 
prohibitive), instruction in the Cheder 
(Jewish school), play — a list of the 
varieties of the astragal-game is given, 
festivals, etc., are discussed. On page 
318 is an interesting counting-out rhyme. 
When he has completed his thirteenth 
year the boy is religiously a “ man.” 

Weitere Entdeckungen zur Vorge- 

schichte Kretas. (Ibid., 267-268.) Re- 
sumes Evans’ researches at Knossos in 
1902 and those of Bosanquet in the plain 
of Palaeocastro. 

Wilser ( L. ) Anthropologic suecica. 
(Ibid., 95-98.) Critical resume of Ret- 
zius and Furst’s Anthropologia suecica 
(Stockholm, 1902) with comparisons 
with the data of Hultzkrantz and the 
measurements of prehistoric skulls. The 
cephalic index has scarcely risen a unit 
since the stone age. Since the investi- 
gation of Hultzkrantz the average height 
of the Swedish recruits (21 years old) 
has apparently increased i cm. As to 
color of hair and eyes, the Swedes seem 
to be the lightest of all peoples. Wilser 
thinks that Sweden was the primitive 
home of the Aryan race. 

Wunder(L. 1 Vorgeschichtliche Studien 
in nordlichen Bayern. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 142-153.) Treats, 
with five figures, of the significance of 
the north Bavarian grave-mounds (they 
were cemeteries, used for centuries, and 
increasing in size by this use), the age- 
place of the cremation-graves in the 
north Bavarian grave-mounds (they be- 
long to the oldest iron age and so form 
the north Bavarian transition-stage be- 
tween the bronze and iron ages). 

AFRICA 

Anthony (R. ) e/Huguet (J. ) Etude an- 
alytique et critique de I’ouvrage : “ Les 
races humaines du Soudan frangais,” 


de M. Sarrazin. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v« s., ill, 842-849.) 
Rather unfavorable critical resume of 
Dr H. Sarrazin’ s recent volume, Les 
races humaines du Soudan Jranfais. 

Azoulay (L.) Un jouet religieux. (Ibid., 
698-699. ) Describes briefly a noise- 
making toy of the Algerian Jewish chil- 
dren, now rare, used only at the Purim 
feast in connection with the cursing of 
Haman. 

Berthelet (M. ) Egyptian gold. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1903, XXV, 178-180.) 
Translated from the French by C. A. 
Brassier. Gold leaves of the sixth dy- 
nasty contain 92.3 percent gold, those 
those of the twelfth 90.5 percent, and 
those of the Persian epoch 99.8 percent. 

Boussac (P. H.) Les diverses especes de 
serpents dans I’Egypte antique. (Rev. 
Sci., Paris, 1903, 4^3., XIX, 336-340.) 
Treats of the haje {^naja') or asp, the 
pyramid scytalus, the viper and the py- 
thon, their representation on the ancient 
monuments, etc. 

Brunhes (M.) Les oasis du Souf et du 
M’zab comme types d’^tablissements 
humains. (La Geographic, Paris, 1902, 
V, 5 - 20 , 115-195.) A good study of 
the desert environment which leads to a 
higher culture by the best use being 
made of unfavorable surroundings. Hu- 
man intelligence, industry and art are all 
advantaged by these adverse conditions. 

Cole (H. ) Notes on the Wagogo of Ger- 
man East Africa. (J. Anth. Inst., 
Lond., 1902, xxxii, 305-338.) Brief 
answers to the 213 questions — tribes, 
birth, descent, adoption, puberty (pages 
308-310), marriage (pages 310-312), 
disease and death, murder, property and 
inheritance, fire (legend of fire-getting), 
food, hunting and fishing, agriculture, 
war, government, oaths and ordeals, sal- 
utations, arithmetic, records, measure- 
ment of time, games and dances, magic 
and divination (pages 324-327), doctrine 
of souls, scape-goats, demons, spirits, 
astronomy, traditions (frogs and rain ; 
hyena and hare; death; hare and cha- 
meleon ; man, lion and frog ; lion and 
badger), sacrifice, superstitions, etc., — 
ofDrJ. G. Frazer’s Ethnological Ques- 
tions. The lists of clan names and 
month names are interesting. There is 
much excellent information in this com- 
pact article. 
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Costa ( E. ) Administraoao civil nas nossas 
colonias africanas. (Bol. Soc. de Geogr. 
de Lisboa, 1903, 535-761.) A general 
account of civil administration in the 
Portuguese colonies in Africa. 

Desplagnes (L. ) Etude sur les tumuli de 
Killi dans la region de Goundam. (L’ 
Anthropologie, Paris, 1903, XIV, 151- 
172.) Describes, with 37 figures, the 
tumuli of Killi in the Gundam region of 
the Niger, their contents, etc., explored 
1896-1901. Among the finds were stone 
implements, terra-cotta pottery and 
figurines, iron objects, ornaments and 
figures of copper and bronze, beads, etc. 
The author concludes that the people 
who built these tumuli were probably 
those spoken of by El Bekri, an Arab 
writer who visited this country in 1050 
A. D. They knew the art of glazed 
pottery and were very artistic manufac- 
turers of bronze, M. Desplagnes sug- 
gests a Libyan or Garamantic origin. 

Ferraz (I.) As perolas e a sua pesca em 
Moijambique. (Bol. Soc. de Geogr. de 
Lisboa, 1 903, I -20. ) General account 
of pearl-fishing on the Mozambique coast. 
The divers always plunge head-first, 
naked. 

Oamer (R. L. ) Native institutions of 
the Ogowe tribes of west central Africa. 
(J. Afric. Soc., Lond., 1902, 369-380.) 
Treats sympathetically of the native be- 
lief in charms and amulets (leopard’s 
claw, crocodile’s tooth, carvings on 
canoes and paddles, snake venom, plant 
medicine, etc.), witchcraft and related 
ideas. The Ogowe relies on the material, 
not the spiritual, element of these things. 
An interesting account is given of the 
Yassi image or “primitive detective,’’ 
taken by the missionaries for a mere 
idol, whose role suggests some of the 
procedures of the famous Ijjrenzo Dow. 
Yassi, the author thinks, is “ a very use- 
ful and valuable institution — an active 
and efficient ally of law and order,’’ for 
which the whites may furnish ill sub- 
stitutes. 

Gentz ( Leut . ) Einige Beilrage zur 
Kenntnis der siidwestafrikanischen Vol- 
kerschaften. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 297-301. ) Gives, with 14 
figures, results of observation among the 
Bushmen of the Kalahari during a seven 
months’ stay on the extreme eastern 
frontier of German southwestern Africa. 
Only such things as are not to be found 


in Fritsch, V. Hellwald, and Schinz, or 
differ from the objects noted by them are 
discussed. The bows are carefully made, 
and no arrows with steel points were 
found. Quiver and hunting outfit are 
described ; also pits and traps, fire-mak- 
ing, domestic utensils, etc. , are described 
and figured. The use of the bow as a 
musical instrument is recorded. 

Graf ( T. ) Antike PortrSts. ( Stzgsb. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, 65.) Notes 
further resemblances between the author’s 
collection of ancient portraits and the 
numismatic heads of the Ptolemies. 

Guyot (Y. ) Les coutumes indigenes de 
la Cote d’Ivoire. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v* s., Ill, 810-817.) 
R^sum^ of F. J. Clozel and R. Villa- 
mur’s recent work on Les coutumes in- 
digenes de la Cote d’ Ivoire, giving the 
primitive pandects of the natives of the 
Ivory Coast of western Africa. This 
valuable monograph treats of civil and 
criminal law, judiciary organization, pro- 
cedure, etc. The collision between 
Islam and fetishism is a most interesting 
phenomenon. 

Hetherwick ( A. ) Fetish worship in Cen- 
tral Africa. (Folk-lore, Lond., 1903, 
XIV, 61-63.) Brief notes on Bantu 
fetishism, with description (plate) of an 
Achewa fetish-doll. 

Huguet (J. ) Les soffs. (Rev. de I’fec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, xill, 94-99.) 
General account of soffs or “unions,” 
“parties” among the Arabs and Berbers 
of Algeria, Tunis, etc. Some of the 
large soffs break up into secondary soffs. 
The role of the soffs in the history of 
Arabs and Berbers is very important. 

Junod ( H. A. ) Some remarks on the 
folk-lore of the Ba-thonga. ( Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1903, XIV, 116-124.) Treats of 
native copper money {lirale), popular 
tales (English text of tale of “Men and 
Women of the Old Times’ ), amulets, 
superstition, divination (use of bones, 
shells, etc. ) . The author, a missionary for 
seven years among the Ba-ronga, a Zulu 
tribe of Delagoa bay, has treated these 
matters more in detail in his works — 
Les Chants et les Contes des Ba-Ronga 
(Lausanne, 1897), Les Ba-Ronga 
(Neuchatel, 1897), etc. 

Klose (H. ) Das Bassarivolk. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., I903 ,lxxxiii,309-3I4, 341- 
345- ) General account, with 6 figures 
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of the Bassari, a primitive people of Ger- 
man Togoland. Physical characteristics 
(tall, strong, well-built), tattooing (as 
children), diseases, clothing (very 
scanty), ornament, weapons, houses, 
domestic life, marriage, birth, twins (if 
of same sex, weaker killed), illegitimate 
children (brought up like others), slaves 
(an impiortant social factor), etc-, are 
treated. The Bassari number some 35— 
45,000, and by slavery and intermarriage 
with the Kabre, Shausho, etc., include 
a foreign element. 

Kollmann (J. ) Die Graber von Abydos. 
(Cbl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
1902, XXXIII, 119-126.) Resumes, with 
5 figures and bibliography, the results of 
recent researches in ancient Egypt, with 
respect to human races. The author 
estimates the proportionate numbers of 
the various types as follows : Punts 10^, 
Nubians 20%, Libyans 18^, Ethiopians 
(Negroes) 12%, Pigmies 20% mitis 
22%. We know now that the develop- 
ment of Egyptian civilization is not the 
product of a single type or of one race 
only, but as the result of the cooperation 
of several types. Variety of types within 
a people seems fertile for higher culture. 

®^Oggridge ( L, T, ) The Nyassaland tribes, 
their customs and their poison ordeal, ( J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, xxxii, 467- 
472.) Treats of the Manganja or 
Amyassa, Achikunda, Ajawa, Angoni, 
Atonga, Angura, their religious ideas and 
practices. The Ajawa have puberty cer- 
emonies. The rauavi-bark poison ordeal 
(drink) is believed in by all the Nyassa 
tribes known to the author. The old- 
fashioned trial is uncommon now. Muavi 
was much used in witchcraft trials. 

Moraes e Castro (J. ) De Noqui ao Cu- 
ango, notas de viagem. (^Bol. Soc. de 
Geogr.de Lisboa, 1903,81-94.) Con- 
tains some notes on the Muchicongos, 
Zombos, Quicongos and lacas, religion, 
medicine, dress and ornament, social 
functions, marriage, etc. The Muchi- 
congos have few idols. Their circum- 
cision-ceremonies are described. The 
habit of filing the teeth is said to affect 
their speech. 

V. Schkopp (E. ) Zwergvolker in Kam- 
erun. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
Lxxxiir, 284-285.) Brief account of 
the Bako, a small-statured (1.50 cm.), 
black, primitive tribe of the forests in 
the Bakoko territory of the Cameroons, 


probably the autocthones of the country. 
They are creatures of the primeval 
w'oods, and are feared by their neighbors 
who believe them possessed of magic 
powere. 

da Silveira Magalhaes (F. ) Sobre al- 
guns costumes de S. Thome. (Bol. Soc. 
de Geogr. de Lisboa, 1903, 113-116.) 
Notes from unprinted documents prior 
to 1850 on superstitions and fetishism on 
the island of St. Thomas. 

Thom6 (P. ) Die Gotzen am Kilimand- 
scharo. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
Lxxxiil, 231-234.) Describes, with 
seven figures, some twelve idols of the 
Wajagga from Mt Kilimanjaro and the 
offerings made to them. Characteristic 
is the action of the native, who gave his 
nungu (idol) to the missionary with his 
remarks in a vain effort to get it back. 
All these idols are of clay, and they are 
in human and animal form. 

ASIA 

Adachi (B.) Ueber den Penis der Jap- 
aner. (Z. f. Morph, u. Anthr., Stutt- 
gart, 1902, V, 351-356.) Treats of dif- 
ferences between the penis of the 
Europeans and Japanese. The latter 
mostly have the glans perfectly uncov- 
ered, rarely kawakamuri (“skin cov- 
ered*^) as is the European. But the 
baring of the glans by secret means is 
almost general among Japanese. Cir- 
cumcision, though it may have prevailed 
in ancient times, is not now know in Japan. 
A sort of infibulation prevails among 
Japanese wrestlers, and a case of tattoo- 
ing the glans in a gambler is reported. 

Annandale (N.) and Robinson (H. C. ) 
Some preliminary results of an expedi- 
tion to the Malay peninsula. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1902, xxxri, 407-417.) 
Ethnographic notes (obtained in 1901), 
with sketch map and plate of types. The 
civilized tribes considered are the Ma- 
layo-Siamese of the east coast states, the 
Malays of South Perak, Selangor, Kedah, 
Upper Perak, UIu Rhaman, the Sam- 
sams of Trang, etc. Of uncivilized the 
Orang Laut Kappir of Trang, the Se- 
mongs, Sakais, etc. A table gives ce- 
phalic index, nasal index and stature of 
the various groups studied — in all some 
400 individuals (90 from the wild tribes), 
nearly all males, twenty to fifty years 
old, were measured. The Orang Laut 
Kappir are to some extent forsaking their 
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sea-faring life and settling on the islands. 
The Semangs are a fairly pure race, but 
the Sakais are of mixed Semang and 
Mongoloid (?) blood. The Sakais, 
through the opening up of the country, 
have recently come into contact with the 
Malays. The Sakais are taller than the 
Semangs and more dolichocephalic. 

Bloch (A.) Quelques remarques sur 
I’anthropologie des Indous exhibes au 
Jardin d’ Acclimatation. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® S., Ill, 
780-787. ) Anthropological notes of a 
general sort on the physical character- 
istics (form of nose, color of skin, hair, 
eyes, mouth and lips, muscular system, 
bony structure, height, etc. ) of some 50 
“black Hindus,” of mixed nationalities, 
but mostly from the Malabar coast and 
of Dravidian stock. 

Chervin (A.) Sur le sens de la circon- 
cision des levres dans la Bible. (Ibid., 
841-842.) Note in reply to critique of 
M. Gamault. 

Clay (A. T. ) Professor Hilprecht’s recent 
excavations at Nippur. (Rec. of Past, 
Washington, 1903, ii, 47-62.) Re- 
sumes, with 12 illustrations and portrait 
of Professor Hilprecht, the results of ex- 
plorations in 1899-1900 recorded in de- 
tail in Professor }ii\prtchVs £x/>/ara/tons 
in Bible Lands. 

Clement (E. W. ) The new woman in 
Japan. ( Amer. J. Soc., Chicago, 1903, 
VI n, 693-698.) Treats of the “legal 
new woman,” created by the new Jap- 
anese civil code, according to Gubbins’ 
translation. The author considers that 
the improvements in her legal position 
will not immediately change in any 
great degree woman’s social status in 
Japan. 

Cumont (F. ) The mysteries of Mithra, 
(Open Court, Chicago, 1902, xvi, 65-68, 
167-174, 200-208, 340-355, 449-458, 
522-535.) An interesting general ac- 
count of the origin and spread of Mithra- 
ism and its invasion of Europe. 

Dames (M. L. ) Note on Major Sykes’s 
Gypsy vocabulary. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
laond., 1902, XXXII, 350-352.) Show's 
that this Gypsy “language” is “rather 
an artificial secret dialect or jargon, 
such as prevails among similar tribes in 
India, the Changars, Dorns, etc.” The 
Indian element is less than ten percent. 
The grammar is based on Persian. 


De Morgan (J- ) Note sur les iges de la 
pierre dans I’Asie anterieure. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® s., iil, 
708-716.) Resumes discoveries of the 
paleolithic and neolithic ages in Asia 
Minor, with particular reference to the 
excavations at Susa ( a table of strata, cuts, 
etc., is given). The Susan obsidian comes 
from the Caucasus. The oldest Susan 
pottery is the finest. The Chaldean 
cities are built upon spots inhabited from 
time immemorial — every tell is historic 
and prehistoric. 

Discussion sur le crime rituel. (Ibid., 
731—738.) Continued from previous 
number. Letters by MM. Danjou, 
Garnault and Girard de Rialle. See 
American Anthropologist., 1902, N. S., 

551- 

d’ Enjoy (P. ) Les signes ext^rieurs du 
deuil. (Rev. Sci., Paris, 1903, 4® s., 
XIX, 496-498.) General discussion of 
outward signs of mourning among the 
races of mankind, but chiefly (497” 49^) 
among the Annaraese — the six stages are 
described with respect to the clothing 
worn. 

Esteves Pereira (F. M.) Vida de S. 
Gregorio. (Bol. Soc. Geogr. de Lisboa, 
1903, 851-892.) Geez text and Portu- 
guese translation, with notes of a life of 
St Gregory, telling the story of the con- 
version of the Armenians. 

Excavation of the ruins of Babylon. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1903, n, 
144-151.) Part II of resume, with 3 
figures, of results of German Babylonian 
Expedition, 1899. See American An- 
thropologist, 1903, N. s., V, 367. 

Fenner (K.) Mulla Ali Mahdibajew iiber 
die Krankheiten der Kirgisen. (Globus, 
Brnschw'g., 1903, Lxxxiii, 160-161.) 
Extracts from notes of a Kirgis scholar, 
Mulla All Mahdibajew, of Tchimkent, 
published in the Tiirkestanskija wedo- 
mosti (1902), information concerning 
lung diseases, coughs, nervous affections, 
liver troubles, rheumatism, colic, etc., 
and their folk-treatment among the Kir- 
gis of Russian Turkestan. 

Five Breaths (The). (Amer. Antiq., Chi- 
cago, 1903, XXV, 183-185.) Summary 
of an article in the Jour. Amer. Orient. 
Soc., 1901, XXII, with additions by the 
editor. 

Furness (W. H. ) The ethnography of 
the Nagas of eastern Assam. (J. An- 
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thr. Inst., London, 1902, xxxil, 445- 
466. ) Details, with 2 plates and X fig- 
ure, the results of personal observation 
of the Naga tribes of the hill country of 
eastern Assam. Tribal divisions, kkels, 
(wards of \illages), jhats (family ances- 
tral groups), villages and domestic life, 
niorang (bachelor’s house), clothing 
and ornament, tattooing, religious ideas, 
sacred stones, creation legends, sacrifice 
and propitiation, feasts, burial, spirit- 
lore, omens, auguries, fortune-telling, 
oaths, fear of tiger, taboo, making new 
fire, etc., are considered. Most of the 
tribes (men, women, and children) smoke 
tobacco, except the Angamis, who drink 
rice-beer. 

Ghosu-Kl Howie (A/rr) Rock sculpture 
“in the West-land.” (Rec. of Past, 
Washington, 1^3, ii, 140-144.) Brief 
descriptions, with 3 figures, of two rock 
sculptures on the border of Coele-Syria, 

■■ — a bull and a female warrior are the 
subjects, representing perhaps “ Canaan- 
itish deities.” 

Ooldziher (I.) Der Seelenvogel im 
islamischen Volksglauben. (Globus, 
Bmschwg., 1903, Lxxxiii, 301-304.) 
Well-documented study of the “soul- 
bird ” in the folklore of Islam. Among 
the items are: Green birds (souls of 
those slain in battle), little sparrows of 
Paradise (infants), doves (martyrs), 
flight of “soul-bird,” plurality of soul- 
birds, birds as incarnation of super- 
mundane powers, birds as messengers of 
fate and of God, birds as guardians of 
family-honor, heralds of victory, etc. 

Hogarth (D. G. ) Note on Major Sykes’s 
“Anthropological notes on southern 
Persia.” (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 349.) Disagrees with 

Major Sykes’s view that Bahrein taught 
Chaldea the arts of life. Also protests 
against strata- chronology at Susa. 

Huntington (E.) The Hittite ruins of 
Hilar, Asia Minor. (Rec. of Past, 

Washington, 1903, il, 131-140.) Brief 
account, with 16 figures and illustrations, 
of the ruins of Hilar (between Harput 
and Diarbekir), a city situated “close to 
the angle where three great empires (As- 
syrian, Hittite, Khaldic) of antiquity 
met,” and from which led oft three chief 
roads. The ruins include burial caves 
and chambers in the rocks, cisterns, 
panels, carvings, etc. 


5;i 

Taws (The) of Hammurabi, King of 
Babylonia. (Ibid., 67-96.) Gives, 
with 6 plates and editorial introduction, 
the English translation (introduction, 
text of 282 items, conclusion) of the 
laws of Hammurabi (2250 B. C.), 
King of Babylonia, who claims to have 
received them from the sun-god of 
Sippara. There are striking resem- 
blances between the Code of Hammurabi 
and the Code of Moses, and the editor 
observes, concerning the former, ‘ ‘ the 
jurist of to-day will recognize in it most 
of the fundamental principles on which 
our social legislation is based. ’ ’ 

Martin (W. A. P. ) Ancient Hankow. 
(Ibid., 151-152.) Brief notes, with 2 
illustrations, on ancient features of Han- 
kow — the gate tower at Wuchang and 
another pagoda on the way to the Budd- 
hist monastery. Hankow dates back 
4,300 years. 

Oppert (G. ) UeberEinen der BegrJbnis- 
platze der Asche Buddhas. (Globus, 
Bmschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 225-226.) 
Resumes with 5 figures, recent literature 
concerning the discovery in 1898 by 
Pepp6 of a sarcophagus, urns and other 
objects, — one of the urns has an in- 
scription, — in the Sakya StQpa, south of 
Birdpurgut, which Rhys Davids has rec- 
ogm'zed as genuine relics of Buddha. 

Peters (J. P. ) Exploration of Nippur. 
(Ibid., 35-46.) Ristimis, with 10 
illustrations and a portrait of Dr Peters, 
the University of Pennsylvania’s explora- 
tions of ancient Nippur, 1889-1900, the 
chief results of which are set forth in de- 
tail in the author’s Nippur (N. Y., 
1897). 

Prahlstorisclies aus Persien. (Globus, 
Bmschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 304-305.) 
Brief resume of De Morgan’s investiga- 
tions. 

Segnault (J.) Magie et occultisme k 
1’ Extrime-Orient. (Rev. Sci., Paris, 
1903, 4* s., XIX, 560-562.) Treats of 
the ma-qui or “ phantoms ’ ’ of Annamite 
belief, the koH of the Chinese. These 
spirits are inimical to children, and cause 
many diseases. “Witch dolls” and 
philtres are also described. 

Ruge ( S. ) Kleinasien als Wiege der wis- 
senschaftlichen Erdkunde. (Globus, 
Bmschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 165-169, 
186-191.) Historico-critical argument 
(with appreciations of ancient geog- 
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raphers) that the primitive men of [ 
science of Asia Minor began the science | 
of geography and their successors carried j 
it on through all its phases. Its cradle | 
was in Asia Minor, which really “lies j 
between Europe and Asia.** From the I 
tablets of the ancient royal library of , 
Nippur, the author concludes that in the ; 
time of Hammurabi, 2,300 B. C., the , 
spherical form of the earth was known to j 
the Babylonians. i 

Riitimeyer (L. ) Die Nilgalaweddas von | 
Ceylon. (Ibid., 201-207, 220-223, 

261-267.) Gives, with 17 figures, the 
results of a visit to the Veddas of the 
Nilgala district, with references to the 
data in Schmidt, Sarasin, etc. The 
“clans’* treated (physical characteristics, 
domestic life, disease, houses, clothing, 
food, weapons, implements, dances, — 
particularly “arrow dance,** metaphys- 
ical and religious ideas, social position j 
with other tribes, place among the races 
of man) are the Danigala, Kolonggala, 
Hennebedda. The differences between the 
‘ * clans * ’ the position of the woman 

during childbirth notably different with the 
Danigala from what it is with the Hen- 
nebedda) are recorded. The Veddas are 
recognized as high caste by the Sing- 
halese, although both the latter and the 
Tamils affect to despise them. Dr Ruti- 
meyer rejects the “ degeneration ** theory 
of the origin of Veddas, who for more 
than 2000 years have been practically as 
they now are. 

Stenz (G. M.) General Tschan-t’chien, 
ein chinesischer Forschungsreisender des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts. ( Ibid., 293-294. ) 
Brief account of Shan-shien, a Chinese 
general, who, on an embassy from the 
Emperor Wu-ti ( 141-86 B. C. ), traveled 
to the Yio-chi on the Oxus. He returned 
with a w'onderful story of the civilization 
of the Bactrian-Greek cities, and the 
commercial intercourse thus stimulated 
was of much benefit to China, 

Sykes (P. M. ) Anthropological notes on 
southern Persia. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902 , XXXII, 339-349-) Treats, with 
one figure, of bronze objects from Khina- 
man, near Kerman, the Brahui and 
Baluchi and the Persian Gypsies (known 
by various names). On pages 345-349 
is given a Gypsy vocabulary — Persian 
text, transliteration, and English words. 
These Gypsies, whose language is called 
Gurbati, number some 100,000 in all 


Persia. Major Sykes thinks that the 
Bahrein region was the seat of an an- 
cient Phoenician civilization. 

Thurston (E. T.) Some marriage cus- 
toms in southern India. (Madras Gov. 
Mus., Bull., 1903, IV, 129-179. ) Val- 
uable detailed resume of information 
concerning marriage forms and cere- 
monies in southern India. Treats, with 
two plates, of Brahman marriages, mar- 
riages among the Khonds, Sauras, Bad- 
agas, tribes of Vizagapatam, Ganjam, 
Malabar, Arcot, Coorg, Nairs, Telugu, 
Canarese, Kalians, Goundans, Lam- 
badis, Kotas, Kurumbas, Todas, Malas, 
Komatis, Uralis, Rajputs, Kuravans, 
Tottiyans, etc. All stages of the de- 
velopment of marriage seem represented 
here, including mock-marriages, substi- 
tutional child-marriages, etc. The es- 
sential and binding parts of the cere- 
mony differ much. 

Deformity and mutilation. (Ibid., 

180-201.) Treats, with one plate, of 
nostril and ear piercing and dilatation, 
tattooing, teeth chipping and filing, cir- 
cumcision, cutting off fingers, castration, 
branding, etc., among the various peo- 
ples of southern India. 

Uralis, Sh6lagas and Irulas. (Ibid., 

202-213,) Gives, with three plates 
(types), ethnographic notes, with some 
anthropometric data (height, form of 
nose), on the U'^ralis of the jungles of 
Dimbhum in the Coimbatore district ; 
the more primitive Sholagas of the Mi- 
pore frontier ; and the Irulas of Chingle- 
put, fifty miles from Madras. All these 
tribes are of uniformly short stature 
(1.59 m.) but differ in nasal index. 
Emergence from the jungle and “ civili- 
zation ’ * seem to reduce platyrrhiny. 

Fire-walking in Ganjto. (Ibid., 

2i<^-2i 6. ) Records an account by 
Magistrate Partridge of a fire-walk on 
the night of October 6, 1902, at Nuva- 
g6de, by a priest of the village goddess in 
connection with the Dassera festival. 
Native feet are not very ticklish. 

Some forms of corporal punishment 

in vernacular schools. (Ibid., 217— 
222. ) Brief description of forty-two 
varieties of punishment, from notes sup- 
plied by native correspondents in southern 
India. Many of these evince human in- 
genuity in the way of torture. Never- 
theless there is a Tamil proverb that 
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“ the schoolmaster will attain the abode 
of Vishnu (bliss), and the doctor will 
go to hell.” 

Wake ( C. S. ) The Kauravas of the Hindu 
Puranas. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1903, XXV, 175-177. ) Discusses the 
claim of the modem Kaurs or Kauravas 
of Chota Nagpur to be the Kauravas 
mentioned in the Puranas. 

INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 

Alsberg (M. ) Ueber die altesten Spuren 
des Menschen in Australien. (Cbl. d. 
d. Ges. f. Anthr., Munchen, 1902, 
XXXIII, 162—163.) Brief description of 
a sandstone block found in 1898 at a 
depth of 54 feet in a quarry near 
Warmambool, Victoria, containing the 
impress of the buttocks of two persons 
sitting together, the footsteps, also tracks 
of the emu, the dingo, etc. These could 
have been made only when the stone 
was in the form of soft sea-sand. If 
genuine these remains are the oldest 
human relics in Australia and go back 
perhaps to pliocene times. 

Born {Hr.) Einige Bemerkungen fiber 
Musik, Dichtkunst und Tanz der 
Yapleute. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 134-142.) Treats, with 2 figures, 
of music, song, dance, etc., among the 
natives of Yap in the Caroline archi- 
pelago. Their instrument is a bamboo 
flute. In the dance-song everything in 
life finds expression. Poetry has a 
material value and is bought and sold. 
There are also beautiful prose tales (that 
of the dolphin is given in translation on 
page 137). The poetic language differs 
much from ordinary speech. The sexes 
dance apart. Dance rehearsals last 
months, the inventor and poet leading. 
The medicine-man brings his art to aid. 
Dances are of two sorts — obscene and 
not obscene, — of the former, the kuthiol 
of the women is more obscene than any 
of the men’ s dances. 

V. Biilow ( W. ) Der vulkanische Aus- 
bruch auf der Insel Savaii, Deutsch- 
Samoa. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
Lxxxiii, 108-109.) Contains a few 
notes on the action of the natives towards 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 

Doherty (D. J. ) The Tagalog language. 
(Educ. Rev., N. Y., 1902, xxiv, 497- 
502.) General sketch (apparently after 


Miles) with brief bibliography. The 
author considers the Filipinos as a race 
superior to the Chinese. 

Dores (R. ) Apontamentos para um 
diccionario chorographico de Timor. 
(Bob Soc. de Geogr. de Lisboa, 1903, 
763-826.) Valuable list (w'ith histori- 
cal notes, etc.) of place-names in the 
island of Timor. 

Duckworth (W. L. H.) and Taylor (A. 
E.) The craniology of the natives of 
Rotuma. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, xxxii, 432-444. ) Treats, with 2 
plates, 4 figures, 4 tables of measure- 
ments and detailed descriptions, of 9 
crania from the island of Rotuma, ob- 
tained by Mr J. S. Gardiner in 1897, — 
all male except two. Of these skulls 6 
are assigned to the typical western 
Polynesian type, one is typically Mel- 
anesian and two mixed, these facts re- 
flecting the situation of the island. One 
skull is thought to show “Mongoloid” 
features. 

Giglioli (E. H. ) Testa monumentale 
singolarissima da Rononga, Isole Salo- 
mone. (A. p. I’Antr., Firenze, 1903, 
XXXIII, 81-84.) Describes, with 2 fig- 
ures, a batu, or memorially preserved and 
“built up” head from Ronongo in the 
central Solomon group, now in the 
author’s collection. These batu are rare 
— Giglio knew only four (one at Sydney, 
two at Oxford, one in an English private 
collection) beside his own. 

Haggard (A. H. ) The Fijian fire-walk. 
(Folk-Lore, Lend., 1902, XIV, 87-89.) 
Brief account of fire-walk as witnessed 
August 23, 1902, at Suva, Vita Levu. 

Hey (N.) and Roth (W. E. ) An ele- 
mentary grammar of the Nggerikudi 
language. (N. Queensl. Ethnogr. Bull. 
No. 6, Brisbane, April, 1903, 1-23. ) A 
valuable section of this useful sketch of 
the Nggerikudi tongue of the Queensland 
coast is the lists of nouns, with their 
various meanings, etymologies, etc., 
which are psychologically important, 
things in general, parts of body, body as 
a whole, objective and subjective sensa- 
tions, family relationships, animals and 
plants, inanimate nature, manufactured 
articles, etc. On page 23 are given texts 
of three aboriginal songs. Some of the 
transferred meanings are very interesting, 
e. g., adif, “ labor pains,” originally “ a 
young plant lifting the ground before its 
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appearance. ’ ’ On page 8 is a list of 43 
species of mollusca “all put to economic 
uses,” and on page 9 another of 49 eco- 
nomically used plants. Lightning is 
called “ semen-emission.” 

Holmes ( J. ) Initiation ceremonies of na- 
tives of the Papuan gulf. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1902, xxxil, 418-425.) 
Rather detailed account, with one plate 
(bullroarer, rain-gods, dance-belts, Oro- 
kolo men) of customs and ceremonies as- 
sociated with initiation among the tribes 
of the Elema district of New Guinea. 
The boy, who from birth to ten years is 
stare, becomes at ten stare sora till he 
enters the eraro (men’s house) for seclu- 
sion and initiation ; he is then a heava 
(the boys altogether being malai-asu) 
and undergoes many taboos. The next 
stage IS heapu, which has certain severe 
tests with less seclusion (a curious use of 
urine is noted) . The last stage is semese, 
in which the mysteries of the “ bull- 
roarer ’ ’ are divulged, which are to be 
kept from the women. Sorcery also lig- 
ures in these ceremonies. Feasts accom- 
pany each stage. 

Notes on the religious ideas of the 

Elema tribe of the Papuan gulf. ( Ibid., 
426-43 1 . ) T reals of reverence for cer- 
tain objects ( any animal of this sort is 
called ualare for the individual), feasts, 
spirit-lore and future life, dreams, gods 
as distinguished from spirits, the “su- 
preme god,” Harisu, the creator, 
Ualare, evil deities, etc. 

Loria (L. ) II matrimonia nei villaggi 
del basso San Giuseppe, Nuova Guinea 
Britannica. (A. p. I’Antr., Firenze, 
1903, xxxin, 85-96.) Describes in 
detail, with 2 plates, the forms of mar- 
riage in vogue in Innawi, a village of 
British New Guinea, — the chief are 
“marriage by purchase” (the most 
honorable and ambitious) and by flight ; 
the second is called aviange pa inaoga, 
“stolen wedding,” the first, pa an- 
giawa. For a double marriage of 
brothers and sisters from two families a 
special term, ngami onge avaya, is em- 
ployed. Marriage by flight is not 
marriage by rapt, for the consent of the 
bride is given. Marriage by rapt of 
widows, is, however, practised. Chil- 
dren are sometimes promised in marriage 
by their parents. Adultery and divorce 
are also noticed. 


Myers (C. S. ) The visual acuity of the 
natives of Sarawak. (J. of Physiol., 
Lond., 1902, XXVIII.) The measure- 
ments of 32 individuals give about 
times “normal” acuity. Taking all 
things into consideration, it is probable 
that the black race ( Rivers’ Torres Straits 
natives gave 3 times normal) exceeds 
the yellow and white in visual acuity. 

Raap (H. ) Reisen auf der Insel Nias bei 
Sumatra. (Globus, Bmschwg., 1903, 
Lxxxiii, 149-154, 171-178.) Describes, 
with 27 figures, visits to North and South 
Nias in 1897. Ancestral and other idols, 
musical instruments, weapons and armor, 
ornaments, villages, government, slave- 
trade, burial, commerce, etc. , are treated. 
Head-hunting, a custom dying out in 
North Nias, flourishes in South Nias. 
The fresh head of a South Nias native 
was obtained by the author and is now in 
the Museum in Braunschweig. The art- 
sense of the Niasians is expressed in the 
ornamentation, etc., of their weapons. 

Sarasin (P. u. F. ) Ueber die Toala von 
Siid-Celebes. (Ibid., 277-281.) De- 
scribes, with 3 figures, the Toala of the 
mountainous region of South Celebes, a 
small statured, primitive race of men (av. 
height 1575 mm., Veddas 1576), with 
wavy hair, darker-skinned than the 
Buginese, from whom they differ entirely. 
Their religious and cosmogonical ideas 
are cited. The Toala, who were formerly 
cave-dwellers, are the true autocthones 
of Celebes, and the discoveries of the 
brothers Sarasin are of great anthropo- 
logical importance. They tend to confirm 
Kollmann’s theory of the former wide- 
extension of small-statured races of man. 
Some of the stone arrowheads of the 
Toala are very small and fine. 

Seligmann ( C. G. ) A note on albinism, 
with special reference to its racial char- 
acteristics among Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians. (Lancet, Lond., 1902, CLXIII, 
803-805.) Treats, with illustrations, 
the occurrence of partial albinism (rare 
among Melanesians) and leucoderma 
(common in New Guinea, Torres Sts, 
etc. ) Albinism seems to occur in certain 
families or family-groups ; in Yam was 
found a family in which it occurred in 3 
generations. The physical and physio- 
logical accompaniments of albinism are 
noted. 

The medicine, surgery and midwifery 

of the Sinangolo. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
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Lend., 1902, XXXII, 297-304.) Treats, 
with one plate ( tattooing and childbirth ) 
and one figure (tattooing) of medical ideas 
concerning malaria, dysentery, leuco- 
derma, ringworm (recently introduced), 
arthritis, rheumatism, yaws, urethritis and i 
their treatment ; surgery in connection | 
with bums, fractures, hemorrhage, snake- 1 
bite ; conception and pregnancy, child- j 
birth, abortion, menstruation ( the legend 
attributing menses to the moon is given), 
etc. Taboos during pregnancy are noted. 
Many things are attributed to sorcery. 
Tattooing is much used in medicine. 
Invalids are never isolated. There are 
no midwives. Difficult labors are uncom- 
mon and abnormal presentations rare. 
The Sinangolo are an inland tribe of the 
Rigo district of British New Guinea. 

Siedel (H. ) Die deutschen Salamo-Inseln 
sonst und jetzt. (Ibid., i8i-l86.) Geo- 
graphical-historical sketch with map of 
the German islands of the Solomon group, 
with some notes (pages 185-186) on the 
natives and their contact with Europeans. 

AMERICA 

Andree ( R. ) Asiatisch-amerikanische 
Folk-Lore Beziehungen an der Berings- 
strasse. (Globus, Braschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 245-246.) Brief r6sum6 of 
the article of Bogoras in the American 
Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 577- 
683. 

Archaeological relics from the land of the 
totem. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, 
XXV, 149-150. ) Notes, with figures, 
on carvings, masks, etc., from Alaska, 
and on the potlatch. 

Beaucamp (W. M.J The Iroquois book 
of rites. (Science, N. Y., 1903, N. s., 
XVII, 189-190.) The author has come 
into possession of the La Fort Ms. used 
by Hale, Onondaga version, and another 
Ms. containing the Mohawk text of the 
greater condoling songs, written by 
Chief Key. 

Boyle ( D. ) Indian society of false-faces. 
(The Papoose, N. Y., 1903, i, no. 7 > 
i-io. ) Reprinted, with illustrations, 
from the Ontario Arcfueological Report. 

Chervin (A.) Cranes, pointes de fldche 
en silex et instruments de pSche proven- 
ant de la bale d’ Antofagasta. Momies 
deshauts plateaux de la Bolivie. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® s.. 
Ill, 700-708.) Describes four skulls 


(three male, one female, one child) 
found by M. Senechal de la Grange on 
the shores of Antofagasta bay, Bolivia, 
and presented to the society by him, also 
another skull said to be that of the 
famous Atahualpa, last of the great 
Incas ; some fine arrowpoints from the 
graves, a number of wooden harpoons 
with flint points on bone hooks, a few 
mirror frames, etc. More important 
than the last are two mummies (male, 
female), with which were found several 
flint tools, — the woman was a miner. The 
five skulls are reproduced on page 706. 
All are brachycephalic. It is interesting 
to learn that in the mines of Huanchaca 
labor 7,000 Indians, whom M. Sen6chal 
de la Grange is about to study. 

Dixon (R. B. ) System and sequence in 
Maidu mythology. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, 1903, XVI, 32-36.) Notes the 
existence in the mythic history of the 
northeastern Maidu of California “so 
clear and definite a sequence of events 
that one is tempted to regard the whole 
as a unit and to see in it an epic of no little 
power.” The cycle of the northwestern 
Maidu has also a notable system and 
sequence. Each cycle possesses a certain 
literary charm and power, but the cycles 
themselves would seem, at least in their 
latter portions, to follow one another.” 
Dr Dixon’s brief study is a desirable ad- 
dition to the literary criticism of Ameri- 
can Indian mythology. 

DaBois ( C. G. ) Manzanita basketry, a 
revival. (The Papoose, N. Y., 1903, 
I, No. 7, 21-27. ) Brief account, with 
two full-page illustrations and 6 figures, 
of the revival of the art of basketry 
among the Diegueho Indians of Manza- 
nita, California, stimulated by the eastern 
demand for its products. 

Eels (M.) The decrease of the Indians. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, xxv, 
145-149.) Author concludes that “ the 
Indians on or near Puget Sound have de- 
creased immensely within 40 or 50 years. ’ ’ 
Reasons for this are : The vices of civili- 
zation (drink, licentiousness, diseases), 
half-civilization (clothing, housekeeping 
changed). 

Eskimomusik. (Globus, Bmschwg., 
1903, LXXXIII, 138-139. ) Reproduces, 
with author’s account, text and music of 
4 songs from the section on “ Eskimo 
Music” of Dr Robert Stein’s The White 
World (N. Y., 1902). 
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Fletcher (Alice C.) Pawnee star-lore. 

( J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1903, xvi, 
10-15.) Treats of the ideas of the 
heavens (male, female powers), “father 
Tirawa” ; star-craziness, morning-star 
and its ceremonies, and sacrifices ; the 
seven winds and their names, Ursa Major 
and other star-figures. The religious 
lore of the Pawnees is among the most 
interesting matter hitherto obtained from 
the American aborigines. 

Forstemann ( E. ) Zwei Mayahieroglyphen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXlll, 95- 
98. ) Discusses, with 8 figures, two 
Maya hieroglyphs, one of which has 
been considered hitherto to represent the 
“ death bird,” the other the mythic bird, 
moan (it resembles the day sign ciR). 
The author argues for the identity of the 
two glyphs, as they occur in the Dresden 
codex. 

Zusammenhang zweier Inschriften 

von Palenque. (Ibid., 281-284.) Dis- 
cusses the relation between the inscrip- 
tions of the two temples of the cross (I 
and II) at Palenque. Both, Forste- 
mann thinks, date from the year 1498 
A. D., one fourteen days before the 
other. 

Colder (F. A.) Tales from Kodiak 
island. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, 16-31.) English text of 
five tales from the natives of Kadiak 
Island, Alaska : The raven and his 
grandmother, the two inquisitive men, 
the girl who married a star, the girl who 
went in search of her lover, the girl who 
married the moon. 

Harrington (M. R.) Shinnecock notes. 
Ibid., 37-39.) Based on a visit to 
hinnecock Reserve, Long Island, in 
the spring of 1902. Brief descriptions 
of physical characteristics (negro admix- ' 
ture, wigwams, wooden mortars, bas- 
ketry, woodenware, language (extinct 
since fifty years). 

Hill-Tout (C.) Kitchen middens on the 
Lower Fraser. (Amer. Antiq., Chi- 1 
cago, 1903, XXV, 180-182.) Extracted ; 
from the Report on the Ethnological j 
Survey of Canada. 

Koch (T. ) Der Paradiesgarten als 
Schnitzmotiv der Payagua - Indianer. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, Lxxxui, 
117-124.) Treats, with ii figures, the ' 
motif of the Garden of Eden on the 
carved medicine-pipes of the Payagua 


Indians — 8 belonging to various mu- 
seums and coming from diverse tribes of 
the Chaco. 

Die Guaikuru-Gruppe. (Mitt. d. 

Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, xxxill, I- 
128. ) This valuable and elaborate mon- 
ograph treats, with 2 maps, of the no- 
menclature of the Indian tribes, Guay- 
curil, Mbaya, Cadiueo, Kinikinao, Toba, 
Pilaga, Aguilot, Mocobi, Abipone, Pay- 
agua, Lengua, Guachi, their past and 
present condition, etc. Pages 41—85 
contain Abipone, Guachi, Cadiueo, Kin- 
ikinao, Lengua, Mbaya, Mocobi, Pay- 
agua and Toba vocabularies. Other 
topics considered are pronominal pre- 
fixes, phonetic interchanges, suffixes, 
numerals (list and detailed etymological 
discussion of 1-5, etc., pages 112-125). 
Pages 1—2 contain bibliography. 

Lawson ( P. V. ) Summary of the arch- 
eology of Winnebago county, Wisconsin. 
(Wise. Archeol., Milwaukee, 1903, II, 
40-85.) Valuable summary (in all 
sixty-two locations ) of information con- 
cerning the Indian mounds, village sites, 
cemeteries, shell-heaps, fortifications, 
embankments, “com-hills,” “kitchen- 
holes,” in the various towns of the 
county, with map and seven figures. The 
author estimates the number of aborig- 
inal artifacts (clay, stone, copper, iron, 
shell, bone) obtained from the Indian 
village sites, mounds, cemeteries, etc., 
of Winnebago county, at 60,000. In 
historic times this region has been occu- 
pied by the Winnebago, Fox and Meno- 
mini Indians. Here the Iroquois of 
New York, as allies of the French, fought 
the Foxes. 

Lumholtz (C.) Explorations in Mexico. 
(Geogr. J., Load., 1903, repr. 1-17.) 
Resumes, with map, the results of au- 
thor’s researches in northern Mexico 
1890-1898. Contains notes on the Tara- 
huraare and Huichols. The details are 
given in Dr Lumholtz’ s Unknown Mexico 
(N. Y., 1902). 

Head (C. W. ) The musical instruments 
of the Incas. (Amer. Mus. J. Suppl., 
N. Y., 1903, III, No. 4, 1-31.) Treats, 
with four plates and four figures, of the 
drum, bell, rattle and cymbal, syrinx 
(pan-pipe), flute, resonator whistle, 
trumpet, double whistling jar, comet. 
The pan-pipes are used in the chuRo 
( potato festival ) and ‘ ‘ church per- 
formances ” of the Aymaras, as in old 
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Peru. The old drum still survives in 
many parts of the country. Spondylus 
shells were used as “cymbals.” Flutes 
are discussed with some detail. The 
shell and the terra-cotta trumpet were 
known. The tiny a (a sort of guitar) is 
post-Columbian ; there is no evidence of 
aboriginal stringed instruments in an- 
cient Peru. The Peruvian scale is rather 
uncertain. 

Uerriam (C. H. ) Some little-known 
basket materials. (Science, N. Y., 1903, 
N. s., XVII, 826.) Identifies two 
materials extensively used by certain 
Indian tribes of California — Cladium 
mariscus, and the unpeeled root of the 
tree yucca ( Yucca arborescens) . The 
materials used in combination with these 
are briefly noted. By selection of the 
varying yucca root “some of the Indian 
women produce beautiful shaded effects 
and definite pattern contrasts.” The 
Panamint Shoshones vary the color of 
the Scirpus root by burying it in wet 
ashes. Reprinted in The Papoose (N. 
Y.), 1903, I, 14-16. 

Hochi (A.) I popoli dell’ Uaupi e la 
famiglia etnica Miranhk. (A. p. PAntr., 
Firenze, 1903, xxxni, 97-130.) This 
second section, with two figures, treats of 
social organization ( the ethnic unit is the 
“ people” ), the “ clan ” does not exist ; 
if any, the vague name of “ group ” must 
be used ; chiefs (local) and their insig- 
nia ; primitive aristocracy ; government 
(oligarchical rather than monarchical); 
crime and punishment (secret poisoning 
for private ends is not rare ; marriage 
(largely monogamous and more often 
exogamous, but with no formal prescrip- 
tion ; marriage by rapt also survives ; a 
“ test-period ” of about a year precedes 
real marriage, which is indissoluble) ; 
the couvade (here present in marked 
form) ; “ invocation ” of demons at bap- 
tizing of children ; infanticide ; puberty 
and its treatment, etc. 

Uonumentos (Los) artjueologicos de Can- 
tona. (Sem. Lit. Illustr., Mexico, 1903, 
III, 248-259. ) Brief account, with 9 il- 
lustrations, of pyramids of Cantona on the 
hacienda of Xaltipanapa in Tepeyahu- 
alco. State of Puebla, Mexico. 

New Yorker (Die) Juden. (Globus, 
Bmschwg., 1903, Lxxxili, 219, 220.) 
R6sum6s the various articles of Dr M. 
Fishberg. See American Anthropologist 
(n. s. ), vol. IV, No. 4 ; vol. V, No. 1. 


Peet (S. D. ) Ruined cities in Peru. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, XXV, 
151-174-) General discussion with il- 
lustrations. 

Pittier de Fabrega (H. ) Folk-lore of 
the Bribri and Brunka Indians in Cqsta 
Rica. (J. Amer. Folk-lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, 1-9.) English text of 7 
tales : How Jaburu ate the seed of our 
kin. How the first Bribri Indians were 
bom. The tale of our dying away. How 
Sibu killed Sdrkura, The king of the 
Tapirs, The king of the wild hogs, Don 
Pedro Cascante (modem devil story). 
The first five tales are Bribri, the others 
Branka. 

Prehistoric hematite quarry, discovery of a. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1903, il, 
154.) Brief note with two illustrations, 
on the ancient hematite quarry discovered 
in April, 1903, near Leslie, Mo. (See 
the article by W. H. Holmes in this issue 
of the Anthropologist.) 

Preuss ( K. T. ) Die Siinde in der mex- 
ikanischen Religion. (Globus, Bm- 
schwg., 1903, LXXXill, 253-257, 268- 
273.) Discusses, with 5 figures, the 
ancient Mexican ideas of sin and punish- 
ment, their symbolical representation, etc. 
Sacrilege and offenses against the state 
were punished by the gods — leprosy, sex- 
ual diseases, gout, skin diseases, <fi-opsy, 
were sent by Tezcatlipoca. Fornication 
was reckoned a sin. Slaves were re- 
garded as sinners — all misfortunes were 
attributed to sin or to the sinful nature of 
man. The realms of the dead and the 
“sinning gods” are also treated, to- 
gether with the symbolism of pulque in 
connection with the sin of drunkenness. 

Progress toward an international commis- 
sion of archaeology and ethnology. 
(Science, N. Y., 1903, N. s., xvii, 
715-716. ) Brief outline of plan. Final 
organization to be made in December. 

Reich ( A. ) «. Stegelmann ( F. ) Bei den 
Indianem des Umbamba und des Envira. 
(Globus, Bmschwg., 1903, Lxxxiil, 
133-137. ) Treats, with 6 figures, of the 
Kampa and Kunibo of whom Reich gives 
a brief ethnographical sketch, with short 
Kampa, Piro and Kunibo vocabularies ; 
and of the Tauar6 of the Rio Envira — 
general account by Stempelmann, with 
Kashinaua and Jaminaua vocabularies. 

A brief introductory note is by Dr K. 
von den Steinen. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 5 — 37. 
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Schmidt (M. ) Praktische Versuche iiber 
das Feuerbohren nach indianischer Weise. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., 1903, XXXV, 75-80.) 
Describes, with 4 figures, six attempts to 
make fire after the manner of various 
American Indian tribes. 

Seler (E.) Die Korrecturen der Jabres- 
lange und der Lange der Venusperiode 
in den mexikanischen Bilderschriften. 
(Ibid., 27-49.) Treats, with 15 fig- 
ures, of the correction of the year’s 
length and of the length of the Venus- 
period in the old Mexican MSS., the 
Codex Nuttall in particular. Seler con- 
cludes that the MSS. show that “82 
Mexican years of 365 days are really 20 
days less 3 hours, 18 minutes, 59.1698 
seconds shorter than 82 real years” — 
hence an intercalation of twenty days 
after 82 years would about set matters 
right. This period of 82 years has no 
relation to the Venus-period. The cor- 
rection of the Venus-period was made by 
subtracting a Mexican year minus four 
days every 88 years. Seler considers 
that the astronomical data in the Codex 
Nuttall bring the creators of the culture 
represented by it up to the Maya peoples 
and point to a community of culture. 

Las excavaciones en Mexico. ( An. 

d. Mus. Nac. de Mex., 1902, vt, 235- 
260.) Translated from Mitt. d. Anthr. 
Get. in Wien. 

Sievers (W. ) Zur Schreibweise der Orts- 
und Stammesnamen in Sudamerika. 
(Globus, Bmschwg.,1903, Lxxxiii, 170- 
17 1.) Discusses briefly the vagaries of 
spelling in place and ethnic names in 
^uth America. Protests against “in- 
novations,” such as the change from the 
plural to the singular form ( Uapes, Uape ) , 
the substitution of k for c in well-known 
and long-used names, of tscilfor ch, k for 
qu, etc. 

Speck ( F. G. ) Mohegan traditions of 
muhkeahweesug, “the little men.” 
(The Papoose, N. Y., 1903, i. No. 7, 
1 1-14. ) Resumes the traditions of the 
Mohegans of Connecticut, as related by 
one of their number at the present time, 
concerning the “little men,” who pre- 
ceded them in this part of the country. 
The author inclines to believe with these 
Indians that “the east central part of 
Connecticut has seen, within the last 
three hundred years, the passing away of 


a race that may have been somewhat 
akin to the Mound-builders.” 

Starr ( F. ) The sacral spot in Maya In- 
dians. (Science, N. Y., 1903, N. s., 
XVII, 432. ) Records, with figures, seven 
cases (boys 5, girls 2), aged from two 
months to a year — all of pure Indian 
blood — in the town of Palenque. Occur- 
rence is more evanescent in Mayas than 
in Japanese ; rarely present beyond ten 
months. Of three Mestizo babes of less 
than ten months none showed spot. 

von den Steinen (K. ) Ueber den XIII. 
Internationalen Amerikanisten-Kongress 
in New-York und die ethnographischen 
Museen im Osten der Vereinigten Staa- 
ten. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 80-92. ) Excellent r6sum6 of 
the proceedings of the International 
Congress of Americanists, with personal 
impressions, notes on the museums 
visited, etc. 

Weygold (F.) Das indianische Lederzelt 
im Koniglichen Museum fur Volker- 
kunde zu Berlin. (Globus, Bmschwg., 
1903, LXXXIII, 1-7.) Describes, with 
colored plate and two figures, a 
“ medicine tent ” of the Sioux (?) In- 
dians in the Berlin Ethnological Museum 
since 1846. Of the one hundred figures 
painted on the leather the central one 
is the great sacred pipe. Snakes, birds, 
horses, buffalos, human beings, and other 
objects are also represented. 

Winchell (N. H. ) The pleistocene geol- 
ogy of the Concannon farm, near Lans- 
ing, Kansas. (Amer. Geol., Minne- 
apolis, 1903, XXXI, 263-308. ) Treats, 
with four plates and three figures, of the 
geological character and relations of the 
region where was discovered the “Lans- 
ing man.” The author concludes that 
“ the date of burial is to be determined 
by the length of time elapsed since the 
spreading of the Iowan loess, which, 
compared with the age of the Kansan 
drift seen scantily spread on the high- 
lands, was an event much nearer the end 
than the commencement of the glacial 
period.” 

Wrenshall (LetitiaH.) Incantations and 
popular healing in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1902, XV, 268-274.) Treats of 
“powwow” and “ trying for it,” folk- 
cures, charms, witches, spells, mental 
priestess, devil child, etc. 
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Cave-deposits in the Ozark Mountains. — Under the auspices 
of the new Department of Archaeology at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, Dr Charles Peabody, the Honorary Director, and Mr W. K. 
Moorehead, the Curator, undertook, in May last, the exploration of a 
rock-shelter in the foot-hills of the Ozark mountains. Benton county, 
northwestern Arkansas, and McDonadd county, Missouri, adjoining on 
the north, contain many caves and rock-shelters. The one selected for 
the work is situated about three miles east of Pineville, Missouri, forty 
feet above the old bed of Little Sugar creek, opening to the southwest, 
and on the land of Mr J. H. Foster. 

The discoverer, Mr E. H. Jacobs, of Bentonville, Arkansas, had al- 
ready made some examination, and it was through his information that the 
Academy learned of the place and largely through his cooperation that 
the work was successfully conducted. The shelter is about twenty meters 
wide at the opening and fourteen meters deep. The height of the roof 
above the floor of fallen blocks of limestone varies from two to three 
meters, but is less toward the rear. The entire cavern was covered with 
a layer of ashes varying from half a meter to a meter and a half in thick- 
ness, which presented a fairly level surface. 

At the rear, a short distance from the rock wall, a series of stalagmitic 
stools had been formed, the corresponding stalactites above being usually 
much smaller. In one instance, however, stalagmite and stalactite had 
become connected, largely by means of a secondary stalagmite appar- 
ently formed upon the ashes present at the time as a base. The ashes 
contained a few human burials, a great many animal bones, both com- 
plete and split, numerous flint-chips and chipped-flint implements, a very 
few of the polished (“neolithic”) class, and very little pottery. A 
number of bone implements (“ awls”) were also found. 

The stalagmites as far dowm as the base of decomposed limestone on 
which they rested were found to be permeated with the ash and minute 
pieces of charcoal ; they also enclosed, firmly embedded, numerous bones 
and flint-chips. 

The conclusion was reached by the excavators that the stalagmites 
had obviously been formed after and during man’s occupancy of the 
cavern. The flint-chips alone would establish this, for after close exami- 

579 
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nation by the visiting geologist. Prof. Charles N. Gould of the University 
of Oklahoma, no trace of flint was found in the roof whence it could have 
fallen upon the ash-layer below. Near the entrance, both within and 
without the cavern, were large stones with a quite brilliant polish, re- 
sembling that on the stone walls of the gallery at Tiryns. That this 
polish was produced by man and not by animals seems to be proved by 
the fact, observed by Mr Jacobs, that the stones occur only in connec- 
tion with caverns that contain ashes. 

The date of the earliest occupancy jof the cavern may never be 
known. Stalagmitic deposits are no criterion and no traces of stratifica- 
tion were observed. In the course of study of the remains, and ot the 
animal and human bones, further facts may become known ; the search 
for these will be the next duty of the department at Andover. 

Charles Peabody. 

Crow Indian Hermaphrodites. — It has been stated that there are 
more hermaphrodites among the Crow Indians than among any other 
tribe, and that in a certain ceremony similar to the sun-dance an herma- 
phrodite performed a certain part in the erection of the lodge in which 
the ceremony took place. In “Corbusier winter counts, 1839-1845,” ‘ 
the following references are made : 

“ 1848-’ 49. No. I. American Horse’s father captured a Crow who was dressed 
as a woman, but who was found to be an hermaphrodite and was killed.” 

“No. II. American Horse’s father captured a Crow woman and gave her to the 
young men, who discovered that she was an hermaphrodite and killed her.” 

During a visit last year to the Crow reservation, in the interest of 
the Field Columbian Museum, I was informed that there were three her- 
maphrodites in the Crow tribe, one living at Pryor, one in the Big Horn 
district, and one in Black Lodge district. These persons are usually 
spoken of as “ she,” and as having the largest and best appointed tipis ; 
they are also generally considered to be experts with the needle and 
the most efficient cooks in the tribe, and they are highly regarded for 
their many charitable acts. 

On one occasion, while making a canvass of the tipis of the Pryor 
district, I came upon an individual who, I was told, was “ half man and 
half woman. ’ ’ Shortly afterward the person came out dressed in woman’s 
attire, consisting of a loose calico frock fitted in at the waist with a pro- 
fusely beaded strap, and a pair of moccasins. This person was almost 
gigantic in stature, but was decidedly effeminate in voice and manner. 

1 Mallery, “ Pictographs of the North American Indians,” Fourth Ann. Rep. Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, p. 142. 
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I was told that, when very young, these persons manifested a decided 
preference for things pertaining to female duties, yet were compelled by 
their parents to wear boys’ attire ; as soon as they passed out of the 
jurisdiction of their parents, however, they invariably donned women’s 
clothes. 

A few years ago an Indian agent endeavored to compel these people, 
under threat of punishment, to wear men’s clothing, but his efforts were 
unsuccessful. S. C. Simms. 

The Musical Bow in Formosa. — Recently, at the Fifth 
National Industrial Exhibition at Osaka, Japan, I observed, in the For- 
mosa exhibit, three specimens of the musical bow as used by the aboriginal 
“wild” mountain tribes of this island. All three specimens were very 
simple, consisting of a single narrow piece of split bamboo and a string. 
The single string, in two cases, was apparently hemp fiber, very tightly 
twisted and coated with wax, giving it the appearance of sinew. In the 
remaining specimen an iron wire was used for the string. The total 
length of the instrument varied from about 59 to about 76 centimeters. 
There was nobody present who could play the instruments, but from a 
water-color sketch which accompanied the specimens exhibited I could 
see how it was played by the natives. The bow, string upward, is held 
more or less like our violin ; the left hand holds one end while the other 
rests upon the left shoulder. In this position the lower part of the string 
is struck with the finger-tips of the right hand, the upper part being 
brought in vibration by the lips of the player. 

The three specimens mentioned belonged to three different mountain 
tribes, viz., the Tsoo (or Tsou), living in central Formosa; the Vonum, 
occupying a region north and east of the Tsoo ; and the Puyuma, who 
inhabit a small territory of the southeastern coast. The native names of 
the musical bow, as given on the labels accompanying the exhibit, are, 
respectively, posoru, radyok, and ratbk. 

Several kinds of mouth harps and a long nose flute, also exhibited, 
indicate that the tribes mentioned and others use these instruments as well. 

H. TEN Kate. 

Algonquian Names for Pickerel. — Among the many somewhat 
remarkable explanations of Algonquian words given in the Natick 
Dictionary, recently published by the Bureau of American Ethnology, is 
that of the name of the pickerel, which Roger Williams erroneously 
wrote gunosu for quundseu. This word Dr Trumbull derives from qunni, 
‘long,’ and -utchan, ‘nose.’ Even the learned Abbe Cuoq, in a foot- 
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note on page 5 1 of his Lexique de la Langue Iroquoise, after explaining 
that the Iroquois name for the pickerel means ‘ long snout,’ states that 
“ les nations algonquines nomment ce poisson kinonje, mot compose qui 
a le m6me sens.” Such is not the case, however. If we go back to 
Cree, the most ancient group of Algonquian dialects, we find that kinbseu 
(written also kinuseu) is the name generic therein for ‘fish.’ This 
word is from the root kino, ‘long,’ and the intransitive verb suffix 
-bseu or -useu, denoting the act of parturition •, and the Cree name for 
fish therefore means, literally, ‘ it produces elongated offspring. ’ This 
suffix (and its cognates : Menomini -bnsheu, Narragansett -bseu, Abnaki 
and Pequot -use, Ojibwe -o^je or -bje') never has any other mean- 
ing. Thus : Cree nitdoixM, = Ojibwe nitdd'yK, ‘ she is capable of child- 
bearing ’ ; Cree peyakosEU, = Ojibwe bejigo’'}E, ‘ she gives birth to one 
child ’ j Cree ndpeosEU, = Ojibwe ndbeo'jE, ‘ she gives birth to a male 
child’ ; Cree ^2«6 seu, ‘she gives birth to long offspring,’ = Ojibwe 
= Narragansett kwunosEV, = Pequot kttiunvsE, = Abnaki kun- 
USE, etc., all names for the pickerel. 

Since the pickerel was the fish par excellence of the Algonquian In- 
dians, the word for ‘ ‘ fish, ’ ’ narrowed down from a general to a specific 
sense, was applied, in nearly all dialects except Cree, to this particular 
member of the ‘‘ finny tribe.” By the Prairie Crees it is called iyini- 
kinbseu, ‘ fish properly so called.’ 

Something like this obtains in Newfoundland, where more than half 
of the population of 220,000 is engaged in the cod-fishing industry. 
Here, when a person speaks of “fish” he is understood to mean the 
cod, the name for which is not used ; and even the courts of the island 
have legally applied the term “fish” to the cod because of its great 
importance. W. R. Gerard. 


Cheyenne Songs. — A recent visit to the Tongue River Indian 
reservation enables me to correct some errors which crept into my 
“Notes on Some Cheyenne Songs” published in the last issue of the 
American Anthropologist. The first song, entitled “War Song,” by 
Ridgewalking and others (p. 315), was wrongly interpreted. It should 
read : 


Kso wah' dwd, is tsi trd na eh' hya ; na t’ shi ma hdat. 

Young man, sho says (to bo your) wife I am unfit; I am too old. 

Ksu wah', ‘ young man ’; his tsi ims', ‘ his wife.’ 

Translation : Young man, she says, I am not fit to be your wife. I 
am too old. 
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In the second “ Song of Returning War Party ” (p. 319) the personal 
pronoun I has dropped out under the word na ho t hycf to, which means 
‘ I follow.’ 

In the “ Fox Soldier Dance Song,” by Wild Hog (p. 320), the word 
ho wan' t appears to mean ‘ he is gone,’ rather than ‘ he is not.’ 

George Bird Grinnell. 

Dr Heinrich Schurtz, whose death occurred May 2d, at the 
early age of 40 years, was one of the most promising of the younger 
school of German anthropologists. He was a pupil of Ratzel and the 
ethnographic section of the Bremen Museum was built up largely through 
his efforts. He was a contributor to many scientific periodicals and pub- 
lished besides the following important books : Grundziige einer Philosophie 
der Tracht (Stuttgart, 1891), Katechismus der Volkerkunde (Leipzig, 
^893), Grundriss einer Enistehungsgesckichte des Geldes (Leipzig, 1898), 
Das Afrikanische Gewerbe (Leipzig, 1900), Urgeschichte der Kultur 
(Leipzig, 1900), Altersklassen und Mannerbunde (Berlin, 1902), the 
last two being his most ambitious and suggestive works. Grundriss der 
Volkerkunde will appear posthumously. The loss of Dr Schurtz will be 
felt in all anthropological circles. A. F. C. 

Fences and Cat’s-cradles. — Mr Tom Petrie, who came out to 
Australia in the early days (1840-50) tells me that the Brisbane blacks 
(now all extinct) used to play cat’s-cradle under the name of warro- 
warro, and with the white man’s appearance his fences got the same name 
because of the resemblance of posts and rails to the shape of the string 
when held in one way across the hands. W. E. Roth, 

Mr Warren K. Moorehead has in preparation a two-volume work 
to be published in the winter of 1905 by the Robert Clarke Company, of 
Cincinnati, under the title The Stone Age : An Archceological Encyclo- 
pedia of the Implements, Ornaments, etc., of the Prehistoric Tribes of the 
United States. Mr Moorehead solicits notes, drawings, and photographs 
of specimens from collectors for use in connection with the preparation 
of the volumes. 

Gustav Radde, well known for his researches in Siberia and the 
Caucasus, died at Tiflis, March 16, aged 72 years. He was a biologist 
and geographer, but will be remembered as an anthropologist by his 
founding of the Natural Historical, Ethnographical, and Archeologi- 
cal Museum at Tiflis in 1866, and by his works on the Caucasus, partic- 
ularly Die Chewsuren und ihr Land, published in 1878. 
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Globus, the German geographical and anthropological journal, pub- 
lished at Braunschweig, underwent, with No. 1 2 of volume lxxxiii (1903), 
a change of editorship. Dr Richard Andree, who for eleven years has 
been editor, retires (but continues as contributor) and is succeeded by H. 
Singer, the geographer, for many years a contributor to Globus. 

M. Marcellin Boule, one of the editors of L’ Anthropologic, has 
been elected president for 1903 of the Society Geologique de France. 
The same distinguished anthropologist, by a decree of January 23, 1903, 
was appointed successor to M. Albert Gaudry as professor of paleontology 
at the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris. 

t)K Bernhard Salin, hitherto assistant in the State Historical Mu- 
seum, has been appointed successor to Dr Arthur Hazelius as director of 
the Scandinavian Museum, founded by the latter. The new director of 
the Skansen Museum is Dr Gunnar Hazelius, son of the founder. 

Dr George Byron Gordon has been appointed assistant curator of 
Americaa archeology and general ethnology in the Free Museum of 
Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr Gordon assumed 
his new duties September ist. 

DrW J McGee has resigned his position as ethnologist-in -charge in 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and has been appointed chief of the 
Department of Anthropology of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St 
Louis, 

Th£ Thirteenth session of the Congress of the Federation of the 
Societies of History and Archeology of Belgium, under the patronage of 
the King, was held at Dinant, Province of Namur, from the ninth to the 
thirteenth of August. 

Mr .Ldolphe F. Bandelier, who has spent the last eleven years in 
archeological and ethnological research in Peru and Bolivia in the interest 
of the American Museum of Natural History, has returned to New York. 

Dr Frank Russell has resigned the instructorship of anthropology 
at Harvard University, which he has held since 1897. Owing to ill 
health he will live on a ranch in Arizona. 

KaRl Ritter von Scherzer, one of the participants in the Novara 
expedition and the editor of its scientific publications, died February 20, 
i9°3, eighty-two years. 

The degree of Ph. D. has been conferred on W. C. Farrabee, and 
that of Sc.D. on George Byron Gordon, of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, Harvard University. 
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A STUDY OF THE BRAIN OF THE LATE MAJOR 
J. W. POWELL 

By EDWARD ANTHONY SPITZKA 
Introduction 

The fortunate preservation of the brain of Major J. W. Powell 
affords another opportunity for placing on record the cerebral 
characteristics of a distinguished man. Major Powell will ever be 
remembered for the vigorous brainy qualities by means of which he 
exerted a great influence upon his fellow-workers and greatly favored 
the progress of those branches of science to which he was most de- 
voted. His personality was one which will remain cherished in the 
memory of all who knew him ; the forceful workings of his brain 
earned him the leading position in the ranks of science-makers, and 
his clear foresight, his courage, energy, sympathy, and independence 
of character have met with universal admiration. 

Through the kindness of Dr W J McGee, Dr Frank Baker, and 
Dr D. S. Lamb, the writer was permitted to undertake the study of 
this brain with the view, first, of placing a morphological description 
of it on record, and further with the view of correlating, if possible, 
certain of Major Powell’s pronounced mental characteristics with 
the anatomical appearances of the brain. The results of this study 
were given, in part, before the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton.* In presenting a completed account of the researches upon 
this brain, the writer proposes to review (^r) briefly the objects and 

’“Cerebral Characteristics of Distinguished Men, with Special Reference to the 
Late Major J. W. Powell,” read May 12, 1903. 

AM. ANTH., N, S., 5 — 38. 5^5 
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the history of similar examinations of the brains of notable persons, 
(b') the weight of such brains and certain features of the cerebral 
surface morphology as compared with those of persons of ordinary 
intellectual powers, (c) a morphological description of Major Powell’s 
brain, and id) a discussion of the possible relations which certain 
features noted in the brain may bear to some of Major Powell’s 
chief mental characteristics. 

I 

That the brains of men intellectually eminent should come to 
the hands of anatomists for the purposes of correlating, if possible, 
the encephalic weight, form, and fissural pattern with the bodily 
and mental powers is but a sign of scientific progress, and the sub- 
ject should form no unimportant branch of anthropometrical research. 
When we remember that in the human species the brain has attained 
the highest degree of perfection, and experience teaches that the 
manifestations of brain-action differ considerably in the races and 
social classes ; when we remember that all that has ever been said 
or written, carved or painted, discovered or invented, has been the 
aggregate product of multifarious brain -activity, it seems but reason- 
able to seek for the somatic bases for these powers and their differ- 
ences in different individuals. Men are as variously endowed with 
intellectual powers as they are with any other traits. It is our busi- 
ness to endeavor to ascertain why and how some are more, some 
less, gifted than others ; it is not enough merely to admire the 
genius of an Archimedes or a Homer, a Michelangelo or a New- 
ton ; we wish to know how such “men of brains” were capable of 
these great efforts of the intellect, and what gave them the capac- 
ity for doing things, as it were, “without taking pains.” “Mil- 
lions,” says Hartmann, “ stare at a phenomenon before a genialer 
Kopf pounces on the concept.” ' In a general way, comparative 
physio-psychology has aided us in the search for the key to this 
great problem. We know the mind of man to differ most from that 
of the brute in the unusual development of the associations of re- 
cepts and concepts, i. e., the powers of reasoning. But if in the 
brain of the average man there be a hundred or two hundred or five 
hundred connections for every fact that he remembers, their num- 
ber is many times greater in that of the intellectually superior 
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genius. An elaboration of brain-structure must therefore accom- 
pany the higher intelligence, and it is in this direction that our 
researches must be pursued. 

The question as to what means shall be employed brings forth 
a very great number of difficulties. The structure of the brain is 
the most complex of all the bodily organs ; its anatomical make-up 
is only beginning to be understood ; and though the science of brain 
architecture and action can be said to be only in its infancy, the 
great array of even the most recently accumulated facts alone can 
stagger any one. As a subject of study, the brain occupies the 
most unique position of all the viscera ; investigators must truly 
“ cudgel their own brains ” in studying the brains of others, and 
Greek meets Greek in a veritable tug-of-war. The proposition, 
then, of attempting to correlate a manifest elaboration of the mental 
powers with (what we may for the present assume to be) an elabo- 
ration of cerebral structure, cannot, in the state of our knowledge at 
this time, be discussed as a whole, but rather in the form of numer- 
ous subdivisions which may in the future be blended in a more 
comprehensive manner. 

Some of the problems which have been receiving the most at- 
tention until now are based upon the microscopical study of the unit 
of the nervous system, the neuron or nerve-cell and axis-cylinder 
(axone) with the numberless dendrites, and upon the intricate group- 
ing and chaining of these millions of neurons within the central 
nervous system. Not less important are the studies of the morpho- 
logical appearances of the cortical surface, the comparative extent of 
certain cortical areas, upon the weight of the brain and its compo- 
nent parts, as well as in comparison with that of the spinal cord ; of 
the ratio between the collective cross-section area of the cranial 
nerves and of the spinal cord ; of the number of fibers in different 
tracts, be they efferent, afferent, or associative ; * on the relative 
bulk of gray and white matter ; on the progressive myelinization of 
different nerve-fiber tracts, and so on almost without end. Such 
studies are of great value in elucidating many of the problems of 

^ A comparative study of the form, dimensions, and number of fibers in the callosum 
of different animals and of different human individuals would prove most interesting and 
instructive. 
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cerebral localization of functions; problems of great importance in 
the clinical diagnosis of brain-injury, disease, or defect. In their 
relations to phylogeny, to psychology, education, and the study of 
the evolution of man in general, they are unquestionably of high 
value. 

It is to Rudolph Wagner,^ of Gottingen, that we are indebted 
for having made the beginning in this kind of study. He was so 
fortunate as to obtain the brains of the physicist and mathematical 
genius Friedrich Gauss, the pathologist Carl Fuchs, the French 
mathematician Dirichlet, the philologist Carl Hermann, and the 
mineralogist Hausmann. In Wagner’s time the study of cerebral 
surface morphology was yet in its infancy. Wagner was therefore 
not in a position to treat of these brains in a detailed manner, and 
he could discuss them only in the way of a general comparison. 
With so little material at hand, Wagner was rather premature in 
expressing himself satisfied that complexity and richness of convo- 
lution were not in relation with greater intellectual capacity. The 
brain of Gauss — mathematician and astronomer, productively 
active in the field of dynamic physics, precocious in youth, vigor- 
ous in old age — has stood unique as showing the most complex 
configuration and intricate fissuration, for over forty years — and this 
amongst thousands upon thousands of brains more or less care- 
fully examined by investigators fully alive to the importance of the 
subject. 

Subsequent to the publication of Wagner’s work, similar inves- 
tigations were taken up in Paris and Munich, and, on this side of 
the Atlantic, in Ithaca, Philadelphia, and New York. Interest in 
the subject has been revived in other centers of scientific progress, 
notably in Stockholm, where Professor Retzius has already pub- 
lished the descriptions of the brains of three distinguished persons. 

A brief review of what has been done with the brains of notable 
individuals may prove interesting. Aside from vague, perhaps even 
mythical, references to the brains of La Place, Rousseau, von Sie- 
bold, Byron, Beethoven, Pascal, Eduard Lasker, and Bismarck, we 
have complete studies of the brains of five members of the Parisian 


1 Wagner, Vorstudmi, Gottingen, 1860-62. 
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Societe Mutuelle d’Autopsie : Assezat,^ Bertillon,^ Coudereau,® 
Eugen Veron/ and Asseline,® and also that of Gambetta.® Retzius 
has described those of the astronomer Hugo Gylden/ the mathe- 
matician Mme Sonya Kovalewski,® and the physicist and pedagogue 
Per Adam Siljestrom.® Others that have been described in detail are 
those of the composer-musician Rudolf Lenz,^“ General Skobeleff,” 
the anatomist Giacomini,'^ and the historian George Grote.’® The 
writer has been so fortunate ^ls to contribute descriptions of the 
brains of the two distinguished physicians Seguin, father and son,*^ 
the first instance on record where it was possible to compare the 
brains of blood relatives.’® Partial studies have been made on the 
brains of Chauncey Wright (philosophical writer)’® and Edward 
Oliver’^ (mathematician) by Professor Wilder, of Ithaca ; that of De- 
sider Szilagyi (the “ Bismarck of Hungary”),’® Professor Laborde,’® 
De Morgan (mathematician),®® Helmholtz (physicist and physiolo- 
gist),®’ and the five brains mentioned above in Wagner’s series. In 
Munich, Bischoff and Rudinger ®® have made special studies of cer- 

* Duval et al. in Bull. Soc. d’ Anthropol., 1883. 

^Chudzinski and Manouvrier, ibid., 1887. 

^ Laborde, Duval, et al., ibid., 1883. 

‘Manouvrier, ibid., 1892. 

® Duval, et al., ibid., 1880 and 1883. 

‘Duval, ibid., 1886. 

t Retzius, Biol. Untersuch., 1898-1903. 

8 Ibid. 

s Ibid. 

’‘Guszman, Anal. Anz., xi.x, 1901, p. 239. 

"Neidingin Bull. Soc. d' Anthropol., 1882. 

'^Sperino in Gior. d. R. Accad. di Med. di Torino, 1 900. 

13 Marshall in J. Anat. and Physiol., xxvii, 1892, p. 30. 

■‘Spitzka, E. A., in Phila. Med. Jour., April 6, 1901. 

13 Exclusive of the Seguin brains and that of Major Powell, the writer has since 
had placed at his disposal the brains of eight other notable men of science, scholars, or 
public men, among them that of the late Major J. B. Pond. The results of the investi- 
gations upon these specimens will probably be published within the year. 

13 B. G. Wilder in J. Nerv. and Ment. Dis., 1896, p. 706. 

” Ibid. 

18 Sugar, Orvosi Hetilap, 1^2, p. 8. 

18 Papillault in Mim. Soc. d' Anthropol., 1903- 

88 Bastian, Brain as an Organ of Mind, 1880, p. 392. 

81 Hansemann in Ztschr. f. Psych, u. Physiol, d. Sinnesorgane, 1899, I. 

•8 Rudinger, Anat. d. Sprachcentrums, 1882, and Beitrag z. Anatomie d. Affen- 
spalte, 1882. 
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tain regions of the cerebral surface (namely, the speech-center and 
the “ intraparietal ” fissure, together with the parietal regions in 
general) of the brains of eighteen intellectually eminent persons, as 
follows:^ Justus von Liebig, chemist; Tiedemann and Doellinger, 
anatomists ; G. H. E. Bischoff and Pfeufer, physicians ; Harther, v. 
Poezl, and Wiilfert, jurists ; Melchior Meyr, H. v. Schmidt, Lich- 
tenstein, and Schleich, litterateurs ; Buhl, pathologist ; Huber, phil- 
osopher ; Hermann, economist ; Harless, physiologist ; Fallmerayer, 
historian ; L. Meyer, surgeon, and Lasaulx, philologist. Refer- 
ence has been made to a number of others, but in most cases the 
weight of the brain only was recorded and published. 

The writer will, in this necessarily brief summary of what has 
been published concerning the brains of eminent men, confine him- 
self to a consideration of the brain-weight and of the surface mor- 
phology of the cerebrum — both generally and with special refer- 
ence to certain cortical areas. A discussion of the microscopical 
appearances or of any of the other kinds of cerebral investigation 
hinted at above must be omitted, since little or nothing has been 
done in these fields as yet. To be sure, Wagner sought to ascer- 
tain the possible relations of the area of the cortex to the degree of 
the intelligence, and while his results were quite significant, they 
were based on too few observations, and nothing further has since 
been accomplished in this direction. 

II 

The brain-weight of intellectual persons is a subject concerning 
which there has been much discussion. That the very slow ac- 
cumulation of brain-weights of distinguished men, or of successful 
members of the liberal professions, has contributed to the existing 
diversities of opinion concerning the significance of the weight of the 
brain in its relations to the intelligence is clear to any one familiar 
with recent essays on the subject. Particularly disconcerting to 
some writers has been the not infrequent occurrence of unusually 

^ In this connection it is interesting to note that the skulls of Hamerling (described 
by Holl in Arch. f. An/hro/n>/oo-tc, ]u\y, 1903), Bach, Kant, and other great men showed 
pronounced development of the parietal region, a feature actually determinable in the 
brains of Rudinger’s series, and, as will be seen in the sequel, in Powell’s brain as well. 
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heavy brains in idiotic persons, while certain low brain-weights of 
men ranking high in intelligence have prompted not a few anato- 
mists and anthropologists — not content to defer judgment until a 
sufficient number of data had been collected — to make the flat 
assertion that “ the weight of the brain is absolutely unrelated to the 
psychic faculties.” It were indeed strange if we had thus to over- 
throw the general principles governing the functions of the brain as 
an apparatus of thought. Aside from the well-established proofs 
of the interdependence of brain-weight and intelligence in the animal 
series, there exist the very convincing studies of Ranke, Virchow, 
Manouvrier, and many others, pointing in no uncertain way to a 
decided relation between the cranial capacities of men and their 
psychic abilities. If, as Broca ‘ has shown, the skulls of modern 
Parisians are larger than those of the twelfth century, that the 
cranial capacity of townspeople is as a rule greater than that of the 
peasants of the environs (Ranke ^), and that the heads of university 
students have been found to be on the “ average greatest and grow- 
ing for the longest time in the group of most successful men ” (V enn ®), 
it would certainly seem that the size of the brain assumes, relatively 
speaking, that significance due this organ quite as much as, for 
example, the large size of the vestibular nerve in the Cetacea and 
PhocidcB relates to their remarkably skilful equilibristic movements. 

A great number of unusually heavy brains found among idiots, 
imbeciles, criminals, insane, and other defectives, as well as a num- 
ber among obscure bricklayers, blacksmiths, and common laborers, 
are fondly thrust before us to be taken in a manner as a refutation 
of the (to quote their usual phrase) “ unfounded doctrine that the 
intelligence depends upon the size of the brain.” Such cases are 
nearly always explained by pathological hypertrophy, either con- 
genitally acquired or later developed during disease, and in the case 
of idiots and imbeciles, invariably characterized by grave defects in 
structure, such as abnormal increase of the neuroglia with profound 
diminution of ganglion cells, or abnormal gyral development, and 
so on. Idiocy may coexist, for instance, with apparent increase of 


^ Broca, Mhnoires. 

2 Ranke, Beitrag, z. Biol,, 1882. 

3 Venn in A^aturey 1890. 
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cortical substance and of the ganglion 'cells, but then the connecting 
fiber-systems are either retarded in their development or are entirely 
absent. Such disproportions and distortions render a normal cere- 
bral mechanism out of the question. It were as unfair to include 
such unhealthy brains in a comparative study of brain-weights in 
their relation to the mental functions as it would be to assert the large 
liver in a case of hypertrophic cirrhosis to be better able to perform 
its functions than the smaller but healthy one. A pathological hyper- 
trophy impairs the functional powers of any organ, but such is not 
the nature of the increase noted in the brains of certain men distin- 
guished for mental ability. Those great water-logged, pulpy masses 
in the balloon-like heads of hydrocephalic idiots did not discover 
and never could have discovered the laws of gravity, invent the 
ophthalmoscope, create “ Hamlet,” or found modern natural his- 
tory. The brains with which we here concern ourselves are those 
of men with healthy minds, who, in their life-time, attained high 
distinction in some branch of the professions, arts, or sciences, or 
who have been noted for their energetic and successful participation 
in human affairs. 

Before we proceed to this analysis it must be emphasized that 
the weight of the brain is not the all-important factor which still 
another class of writers avers it to be. Aside from the fact that a 
certain volume and weight of the brain is absolutely essential to 
mental integrity, the external appearances — the architecture, so to 
speak, — often give, as will be shown later, the best indication of an 
individual’s psychic abilities. 

In a former contribution * the writer has treated the subject 
more fully than is possible in the present article, but it may not be 
amiss to reproduce here the series of actual brain-weights collected 
from all accessible sources (Table I). So far over 120 brain-weights 
have been collected, of which 103 could be selected, omitting those 
of noted persons who died insane or whose brains were not weighed 
in the fresh state. Gambetta’s oft-quoted brain-weight is an in- 
stance of this kind, for the low figure is due chiefly to the fact that 

* Spitzka, E. A., “A Study of the Brain-weights of Men Notable in the Professions, 
Arts and Sciences,” Phila. Med. Jour.y May 2, 1903. 
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the body had been treated by an arterial injection of zinc chloride. 
Other brain-weights, cited elsewhere, are not included here until 
the figures can be verified from the original sources. 

On the other hand, the writer is not at all persuaded to exclude, 
as has been urged, the brain- weights of Turgeneff and Cuvier. 
That of the former is an extraordinary figure (2012 gms.), but it 
is quoted from a very reliable source ‘ and was accepted by con- 
temporary authorities, notably such careful men as Topinard and 
Manouvrier. The physicians who performed the autopsy are cer- 
tainly above the suspicion of carelessness or dishonesty of purpose. 
The Russian poet was a tall man, but not unusually so ; his head 
was large, and the report that there was noted a tendency to sym- 
metry of the cerebral convolutions may have some significance in 
this connection. As for Cuvier’s brain, his alleged hydrocephalus, 
if it existed at all, did not in any way impair the magnificent mental 
powers of this founder of and most productive worker in the modern 
natural history. His death occurred at the age of 63, with mind un- 
clouded. Cuvier’s skull was large, macrocephalic ; but who can say 
from its inspection that it was not simply and normally kephalonoid, 
or whether it was enlarged by undue accumulation of fluid ? The 
alleged hydrocephalus of Helmholtz^ seems to be based entirely 
upon the history of slight attacks of vertigo, of very rare occur- 
rence — attacks which he might have had from a multitude of 
causes other than hydrocephalus, of which, by the way, no physical 
signs were observable in the shape of his head. Hansemann’s vague 
references to a “ slight dilatation of the ventricles ” are best explain- 
able by the two apoplectic hemorrhages which terminated Helm- 
holtz’s life six weeks later — a mode of death which materially 
lowered the true brain-weight. If the suggested theory of Peris 
and Edinger is to have for its foundation cases like these, the argu- 
ments in favor of the “ advantages of a moderate hydrocephalus ” 
(that is, if followed by a recession) ^ls a means of increasing the brain 
and the intellectual powers, are of a very problematical nature indeed. 

The actual weight of the brains of each of the persons men- 

* Prods verbal de I Autopsie de M. Yvan Tourgueneff, Brouardel, Descoust, 
Segond, et Magnin, Paris, Sept., 1883, p. 23. 

* Hansemann in Ztschr. f. Psych, u. Physiol, d. Sinnesorgane, 1899, I. 
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tioned in the table has doubtlessly been influenced by the conditions 
and causes of death. These variations must, however, be disre- 
garded here, except to mention that, as a general rule, the figures 
are rather lower than they should be by reason of atrophy from 
old age or from wasting diseases. In a few cases there is ample 
proof of this diminution in weight, as for example that of the anato- 
mist and phrenologist Gall, who died at the age of 70, after a most 
active career, and whose brain had shrunken considerably, weigh- 
ing only 1198 gms. The report of the autopsy mentions this 
atrophy as well as the existence of “four or five ounces of fluid ” 
in the subdural space. The skull of Gall had an internal capacity 
of 1692 cubic centimeters, from which we may fairly infer that the 
brain must at one time have weighed fully 1475 gms. or more. 
Bischoff, for a like reason, would raise Tiedemann’s 1254 to 1422, 
and Justus v. Liebig’s 1352 to 1450 at least. At the autopsy on 
V. Liebig considerable fluid was found under the arachnoid, and that 
“ the brain had already lost much of its nutrition during the last 
few days of life ’’ may be deduced from the fact that it lost in weight 
very rapidly after immersion in alcohol, namely, 34 percent in the 
first month. Daniel Webster, with a cranial capacity of 199S cc., 
probably had a brain weighing in his prime about 1735 gms., 
whereas after death it weighed over 200 gms. less. Spurzheim, 
with a skull capacity of 1950 cc., which would indicate a brain- 
weight of about 1695 gms., had an actual weight of only 1559 
gms. The brain of v. Pettenkofer, who died at the age of 82, 
showed. Dr Bollinger informs me, a mild degree of atrophy. As 
I shall describe more fully in the sequel, the brain of Major Powell 
shows distinct signs of age -atrophy, and those of Whewell, C. 
Bischoff, Fallmerayer, and others are similar examples. 

Aside from these atrophic changes there occur the inevitable 
errors due to variations in the amount of fluid and blood contained 
in the cavities and in the brain-substance itself, and in the thickness 
of the pia-arachnoid. These recur so frequently in brain-weighings 
that in the absence of special data they may be neglected since the 
relativity of the weights is not much impaired. So far as I know, 
all of the brains here tabulated were weighed with the pia-arachnoid ; 
as those of the series weighed by Bischoff, Marchand, Topinard, and 
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Retzius, used here for comparison, were weighed under like condi- 
tions, further allowance need not be made. 

Other factors known to affect brain-weight, such as stature, 

Table I 


Name 


1 


Occupation 


Age 


Ivan Turgeneff. 

G. Cuvier 

E. H. Knight 

(Theologian ; Professor in Frei 

John Abercrombie 

Benj. F. Butler 

Edward Olney 

Herman Levi 

W. M. Thackeray 

Rudolf Lenz 

John Goodsir 

Hosea Curtice 

C. G. Atherton 

W. V. Siemens 

George Brown 

A. KonstantinofF 

R. A. Harrison 

F. B. \V. V. Hermann ... 

J. K. Riebeck 

Hans Buchner 

K. Spurzheim 

Lavollay 

Edward D. Cope 

Harrison 'Allen ! 

J. Y. Simpson 

P. Dirichlet ' 

C. A. DeMorny | 

Daniel Webster | 

Lord John Campbell 

Chauncey Wright ; 

M. Schleich : 

Thos. Chalmers | 

Garrick Mallery I 

Edward C. Seguin ! 

Napoleon III [ 

K. H. Fuchs ! 

Louis Agassiz i 

C. Giacomini | 

DeMorgan j 

K. F. Gauss I 

Ch. Letourneau | 

J. W. Powell I 

K. V. Pfeufer t 

Wiilfert ■ 

Paul Broca 

G. de Mortillet 

P. Aylett 

Lord Francis Jeffrey 


poet and novelist 65 

Naturalist 63 

physicist and mechanician 59 

burg University)? 42 

physician 64 

General and lawyer 74 

Mathematician 59 

Composer 60 

Humorist 52 

Composer — 

Anatomist 53 

Mathematician , 68 

U. S. Senator 49 

Physicist 68 

Editor j 61 

Litterateur 25 

Chief Justice, Canada | 45 

Economist and statistician j 73 

Philologist i 61 


Hygienist 5 * 

Anatomist and phrenologist 56 

Publicist — 

Paleontologist 57 

physician and poet | 57 

Anatomist ! 56 

Physician | 59 

Mathematician I 54 

Statesman * 54 

Statesman I ^o 

Lord Chancellor, England 82 

philosopher ' 45 

Writer and orator 55 

Theologian ■ 67 

Ethnologist and soldier 63 

Neurologist 55 

Sovereign 55 

Pathologist 52 

Naturalist 66 

Anatomist 5 ^ 

Mathematician ! 73 

Mathematician 7 ^ 

Anthropologist ! 7 * 

Geologist and ethnologist ’ 68 

Physician i 63 

Jurist 1 64 

Anthropologist ! 55 

Anthropologist I 77 

Physician [ 5 ^ 

Justice and editor. I 7 ^ 


Brain- 

Weight 


2012 

1830 

1814 

1800 

1786 

1758 

1701 

1690 

1658 

1636 

1629 

1612 

1602 

1600 

1596 

159s 

1590 

1590 

1580 

1560 

1559 

1550 

1545 

1545 

1531 

1531 

1520 

1520 

1518 

1517 

1516 

1503 

1503 

1503 

1502 

1500 

1499 

1495 

'495 

1494 

1492 

1490 

1488 

1488 

1485 

1484 

1480 

1474 

1471 
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Table I. — Continued 


Name 


Occupation 


L. Asseline 

M. D. Skobeleff. 

Ch H. E. Bischoff ' 

Hugo Gylden 

Lamarque 

F. R. V. Kobell ; 

H. V. Helmholtz ' 

Dupuytren | 

P. A. Siljestrom * 

Franz Schubert | 

A. T. Rice 

J. E. Oliver 

Melchior Meyr 1 

Joseph Leidy ' 

Philip Leidy ! 

George Grote.., 1 

Nussbaum ! 

Joh. Huber | 

C. Babbage [ 

Jules Assezat I 

C. V. Kupffer ’ 

A. Bertillon 

Fr, Goltz \ 

Coudereau 

\Vm. Whewell ..! 

Henry Wilson I 

RUdinger 

Szilagyi 

H. T. V. Schmid | 

A. A. Hovelacque ' 

T. L. W. V. Bischoff. i 

K. F. Hermann ; 

Justus V. Liebig I 

V. Schagintweit I 

J. P. Fallmerayer I 

John Hughes Bennett i 

Max V. Pettenkofer [ 

Seizel : 

J. G. Kolar : 

R. E. Grant 

Walt Whitman 

Robert Cory j 

Edouard Seguin j 

Fr. Tiedemann 

V. Lasaulx ; 

Laborde 1 

L. V. Buhl 

J. F. Hausmann i 

B, G. Ferris ' 

F. J. Gall I 


Journalist 

General 

Physician 

Astronomer 

General 

Geologist and poet 

Embryologist 

Physiologist 

Surgeon 

Physicist and pedagogue 

Composer 

Diplomat and editor 

Mathematician 

Philosopher and poet 

Morphologist 

physician 

Historian 

Surgeon 

Philosopher 

Mathematician and inventor.. 

Journalist 

Anatomist 

Anthropologist 

Physiologist 

Physician 

Philosopher 

U. S. Vice-President 

Anatomist 

Statesman 

Litterateur 

Anthropologist 

Anatomist 

Philologist 

Chemist 

Naturalist 

Historian 

Physician 

Chemist 

Sculptor 

Dramatist 

Astronomer 

Poet 

Physician 


Age 


Psychiatrist 

Anatomist 

Philologist 

Physiologist and anthropologist. 

Anatomist 

Mineralogist 

Jurist 

Anatomist and phrenologist 


49 

39 

79 

55 

63 

79 

55 

73 

58 

76 

70 

35 

6s 

61 

67 

S3 

75 

61 

49 

79 
4S 
73 

62 

68 

50 

72 

61 

64 
61 

65 
S2 

76 

51 

70 
SI 

71 

63 

82 

s° 

84 

80 

72 

ss 

68 

79 

S7 

73 

64 

77 
89 
70 


Brain- 

Weight 


1468 

I4S7 

I4S2 

I4S2 

1449 

I44S 

1440 

1440 

1437 

1422 

1420 

1418 

1416 

141S 

141S 

141S 

1410 

1410 

1409 

1403 

1403 

1400 

1398 

139s 

1390 

1389 

1389 

1380 

1380 

1374 

1373 

1370 

i3S8 

I3S2 

I3S2 

1349 

1332 

1320 

1312 

1300 

1290 

1282 

1276 

I2S7 

I2S4 

1250 

1234 

1229 

1226 

1225 

1198 


nationality, body-weight and build, etc., cannot well be considered 
in these cases ; the necessary data are insufficient for the purposes 
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of a critical estimate of these influences. Marshall has essayed to 
do this with the brain-weights of Thackeray, Grote, Grant, Babbage, 
and De Morgan. 

In the writer’s list are tabulated the brain-weights of one hun- 
dred notable persons. Three others since obtained have been 
omitted, as the round number is more convenient to handle in the 



Fig. 32. — Chart showing the relatively greater number of heavier brains among the 
(too) “eminent men” (solid line), as compared with the distribution of the ordinary 
brain- weights of the combined series (1334 cases) of Bischoff, Retzius, Marchand, and 
Topinard, tabulated, for convenience in comparison, on the basis of too cases. 


analysis. They are those of Major J. B. Pond, the well-known lec- 
ture-manager, age 65, brain-weight 1407 gms., after one day in 
weak (50 percent) alcohol, and two days in 10 percent formal; 
Johann Zeyer, of Prague, architect, age 56, stature 174 : the brain 
weighed after being dissected and drained 13 10 gms., autopsy by 
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Professor Hlava ; Georg Bittner, dramatist, age 57, stature 173, 
brain-weight immediately after removal, 155^ grns., autopsy by 



FiG. 33. — Charts showing distribution of brain-weights in the Bischoff (455 cases), 
Marchand (345), Retzius (315), and Topinard (219) series, each tabulated on a basis 
of too cases. 


Professor Hlava. The last two brain-weights were communicated 
to the writer by Dr Matiegka, of Prague. 

In the diagram (figure 32) is shown the range and distribution 
of these one hundred brain-weights as compared with similar com- 
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pilations of brain-weights of ordinary or average persons, use being 
made here of a composite diagram based on the series published 
by Bischoff, Retzius, Marchand, and Topinard, each series being 
shown in detail in figure 33, the total number of cases being 1334. 

In order that the comparison with the eminent series may be a 
fair one, only those individuals who range between 35 and 90 years 



Fig. 34 . — Curves of average brain-weights per decade in the series of (97) “eminent 
men” whose ages are recorded in Table I, compared with the Broca-Bischoff-Boyd 
series. The curves show the eminent men to be higher in the scale, and further that the 
senile decrease occurs a decade later than in the “ordinary” series. 

of age (excepting Bischoff ’s series, in which the range is 30 to 85 
years) were chosen, for only one of the notable persons, Konstan- 
tinoff, is younger. The diagrams show the number of cases per 
hundred in periods of 50 grams. It is readily seen that there is a 
relatively greater number of heavier brains among the hundred 
eminent men ; the whole series is moved distinctly upward in the 
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scale/ as is also shown in the ounces in figure 34. This latter 
chart also shows that in the eminent series the senile decrease oc- 
curs about a decade later than in the “ ordinary series,” a fact not 
without significance in relation to the well-known longevity of 
geniuses. 

To sum up the results in brief, it is shown that the average 
(arithmetical) brain-weight of one hundred noted individuals is 
1469.65 gms., with an average age (97 cases) of 62.4 years. Con- 
sidering the age of these persons, their brain-weight exceeds the 
averages generally given for the European brain by more than 100 
grams. 

In proceeding to a further analysis it seems best to distribute 
these men of eminence among the three categories of Science, Cre- 
ative Arts, and Action. In submitting these lists the writer feels 
constrained to repudiate any intention of maintaining the classification 
adopted to be one meeting all the requisites involved. The simple 
division into representatives of Science, Creative Art, and Action is 
necessitated by the smallness of numbers ; a proper rubrication 
would leave more than one important division represented by only 
one or two individuals. Aside from the failure of three groups to 
provide for the various branches of mental activity as manifested in 
various professions — here conventionally adopted — it were doubtful 
whether mature reflection would endorse such classification. The 
latter is far from being a natural one, for it does not regard the in- 
trinsic physiological relations of the professions, arts, and sciences. 
For example, the sharp demarcation of Art and Science leaves 
music and mathematics abruptly and remotely separated ; yet 
whatever justifiable presumption exists as to the relations of cor- 
tical fields would assign both to closely situated, nay, in almost 
identical areas, tracts, and neurones of such. Again, to place, for 
example, generals in one group, is to throw in a chaos of unrelated 
units the mathematical genius, the geographical explorer, the ex- 
pert physicist, with the strategic adventurer and opportune gambler 
of the battlefield chess-board. 

With these reservations and limitations I call attention to the 

1 A study of the recorded cranial capacities of notable persons (62 in number) gives 
similar results. 
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table in which the results of such a classification are given in con- 
densed form : 

Table II 


Categories 

Number 
OF Cases 

Average 

Age 

Average 

Brain-weight 

I. a, Exact Sciences 

12 

67.6 

1532 

b, Natural Sciences 

48 

63.8 

1440.0 

(All Sciences) 

(60) 

(64-5) 

(1456.6) 

II. Fine Arts, Philosophy, etc. 

26 

59 

1485.0 

III. Men of Action (government, poli- 
tics, military, etc. ) 

14 

65 

1490.0 


100 

62.4 

(97 cases) 

1469.65 


It is readily seen that the representatives of the exact sciences, 
such as mathematicians and astronomers, possess the heaviest 
brains ; in the present series, twelve in number, all have brain- 
weights of over 1400 grams, except the very aged Grant. Next 
come those in the category of “Men of Action,” i. e., statesmen, 
politicians, and military men. The “ Creative Arts ” come next, 
including among others three opera composers (Levi, 1690; Lenz, 
1636; Schubert, 1420), with an average of 1582 grams. The 
average of 48 representatives of the Natural Sciences is the lowest 
of all, but is still well above the average of ordinary brain-weights. 
In this category a further analysis brings out significant facts : We 
find seven anthropologists and ethnologists averaging 64 years of 
age with 1459.3 grams; eleven anatomists and surgeons of the 
same age with 1433 grams; while six morphologists and natural- 
ists (Cuvier, Cope, Agassiz, J. Leidy, and v. Schlagintweit) average 
1519 grams. All the figures here collected show that, in general, 
the intellectual status is in some way reflected in the mass and 
weight of the brain ; but further than this, our analysis shows that 
the brains of men devoted to the higher intellectual occupations, 
such as the mathematical sciences, involving the most complex 
mechanisms of the mind, those of men who have devised original 
lines of research (Cuvier, Cope), and those of forceful characters like 
Benjamin F. Butler and Daniel Webster, are among the heaviest of 
all. The results are quite as much in accord with biological results 
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as the fact that brachycephaly and increased cranial capacity in the 
most progressive races are in direct and intimate relation to each 
other. No less significant is the fact that in the primate series we 
find the higher anthropoids not further removed from the lower 
races of man with respect to brain-weight, both absolute and rela- 
tive, than are the latter from a number of men of superior intellect 
in the white race. The jump from a Cuvier or a Thackeray to a 
Zulu or a Bushman is no greater than from the latter to the gorilla 
or the orang, as a glance at the following short list will show ; 



Brain' Weight in 
Grams 

Approximate 

Ratio 

Turgeneff 

Cuvier 

Ben. Butler 
Thackeray 

2012 

1830 

1758 

1658, 

1 

I.O 

Zulu 

Australian 

Bushwoman 

losoj 

907 

794 . 

1 

» 

0-5 

Gorilla 

Orang 

Chimpanzee 

425) 

400 

3909 

0.25 


A gradation is easily demonstrable within the human species, for 
we may have cranial capacities ranging from about 2000 cc. in some 
of our most eminent men to less than 1000 cc. in the lowly Hottentot 
or Florida Indian (Hrdlicka). The passage to the anthropoids, 
however, is undeniably abrupt, though we already have supplied to 
us a stepping-stone in the PitJiecanthropus of Dubois. 

Before I dismiss the subject of brain-weight I will refer briefly 
to a popular misconception concerning the make-up of the human 
brain. One often hears it said of an intellectual man, “ he has lots 
of gray matter ” To be sure, the statement is true enough, but not 
in the sense commonly implied. The brain of man is characterized 
more by its preponderance of white matter over that of gray matter 
than for its preponderance of gray matter over the gray matter of 
the lower animals, excluding perhaps the larger whales and the ele- 
phants. The value of arriving at a true estimate of the importance 
of the ratio of white and gray matter has been greatly enchanced 
by Flechsig’s recent researches. To quote a high authority on this 
subject (E. C. Spitzka) : 
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“White matter means elaborated and individualized projection of 
gray matter, as a multitude of parallel telegraph wires means a multitude 
of stations. If the telegraph wires are in number out of proportion 
greater than the number of stations, it means a more intricate inter-con- 
nection of station to station. Such inter-connection, however, involves 
a greater amplitude of stations. Therefore the greater the relative pre- 
ponderance of alba (white matter) over cinerea (gray matter) the higher 
the intelligence ; . . . the more numerous the dendrons, the greater the 
elaboration and individualization of the neuron. The human brain is 
more remarkable for its preponderance of alba over cinerea than for its 
cinerea preponderance over the cinerea of other animals. I would call 
the order : Alligator, Didelphis, Cams, Macacus, Troglodytes, Homo, a 
mathematical progression as regards the cinerea, a geometrical one as 
regards the alba. ...” 

Let us now turn our attention to the surface appearances of the 
cerebrum. As every one knows, the cerebral surface presents al- 
ternating depressions or fissures demarcating the convolutions or 
gyres. The surface pattern of these fissures and convolutions 
presents the same general features in all normal human brains, and, 
to some extent, in those of the higher anthropoids as well. When 
we come to make more careful comparisons, however, and delve 
more deeply into the details of fissural and gyral arrangement, we 
come to recognize many differences, not only in the brains of races 
and of different individuals, but also in the two cerebral halves of 
the same individual. When we endeavor to trace the stages of 
development of man’s brain from that of his pithecanthropoid ances- 
tor (insofar as the modern anthropoids afford a means for comparison), 
we observe how, in a number of ways, and, let us say, in conse- 
quence of the demands of evolution, certain regions of the cere- 
brum assume a greater energy of growth. The cortical expanse of 
any given area increases with the rise in functional dignity of that 
area. This is what happens in those regions of “ unstable equili- 
brium ” which exhibit the greatest range of variations when brains 
come to be compared. Such regions, expanding within the cra- 
nium, will form more folds or convolutions, spread over a greater 
area, with an increased number of intervening fissures. The fissures 
in themselves are not of such paramount importance except insofar 
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Fig. 36.— i2, Brain of Helmholtz (after Hansemann). 
the author from a specimen in the Anatomical Museum, 
of chimpanzee (after Flatau and Jacobson). 


b. Brain of a Papuan ( drawn by 
Columbia University), c. Brain 
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as they facilitate the mapping of the cerebral regions under con- 
sideration and serve as a useful index of the degree of development. 
In this light, fissuration would seem to be merely the result of 
mechanical packing or folding of the cortex ; as to the regular ap- 
pearance of the typical fissures, however, the hereditary factor must 
not be forgotten. 

The fact that certain portions of the cerebrum exhibit different 
degrees of growth-energy is unquestionably of considerable impor- 
tance from the neuro-physiological point of view. The higher 
anthropoids and man possess many points in common as regards 



structure, habit, mode of life, etc. But over and above these 
traits man possesses an cissociative memory, or ability to store 
and compare sensations, far greater than that of the highest ape ; 
and this supremacy finds its expression, beyond peradventure, in 
the greater size and complexity of structure of man’s brain. But 
this superiority in structure and size is not merely a uniform expan- 
sion of the brain as a whole, but rather of certain portions of it ; 
and just as the differences, for instance, in the extent of the sense- 
areas throughout the animal series will be seen to be in conformity 
with the peripheral areas with which they are in connection, so will 
it be seen that the chief characteristic of the human brain is the im- 
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mense extent of the cortical association areas and tracts. At a 
rough estimate it may be said that the association areas constitute 
two-thirds of the human cerebral cortex, while only the remaining 
third, taking the somaesthetic and sense-areas together, is provided 
with projection fibers chiefly. 

But as it is in the association areas (hitherto termed the “ silent 
areas ” because, forsooth, we understood them not) that the higher 
intellectual activities are carried on, it is in these portions of the 
cortex that the higher feelings assume shape and control or in- 
fluence the somaesthetic areas with which they are connected. 
Herein it is that the mind of man differs most from that of the 
brute. To a slighter yet palpable degree the same differentiation 
may be made in comparing human minds with one another (figures 
35 to 39). That is why such intellectual giants as Gauss and Helm- 
holtz possess brains superior not only in total size as well as in the 
development and arrangement of the convolutions, but in special 
cortical fields in particular ; in other words the greater area and 
complexity of the cortical expanse is an expression of the degree 
of refinement which characterizes the mentality of the individual. 
One is fairly tempted to say that the contrast between such a brain 
and that of a Hottentot or a Papuan is as great, if not greater than 
that between the Hottentot’s brain and the brain of a chimpanzee or 
an orang. The more experienced we become in the examination of 
brains, the more convinced are we that the external appearances of 
the cerebrum often give the best indication of the individual’s 
psychic powers. The recent morphological studies of Retzius on 
the brains of Gylden, Kovalewski, and Siljestrom, of Hansemann on 
that of Helmholtz, of Guszman on that of Rudolf Lenz, of Duval 
on that of Gambetta, of Papillault on that of Laborde, of Riidinger 
on those on several men of science and scholars, and of those 
by the writer on the two brains of the Seguins, father and son, tend 
to show that the index of an individual’s prominent characteristic is 
to be found in certain individual peculiarities in the development of 
one or another cortical region. If the older investigators had been 
disappointed in their search for definite areas of differentiation in 
different brains, it had been because there did not yet prevail a 
thorough appreciation of the complex and but recently understood 
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mechanisms involved in cerebration, and because of the limited 
knowledge of cerebral topography. 

The evidence that has been gathered by the observers above 
mentioned, while arguing for territorial differentiation of the cortex, 
has, as a supplement to the anatomical investigations of Flechsig, 
furnished us with a comprehensive understanding of certain distinc- 
tions between brains of high and of low order. The unusual sim- 
plicity of the surface-markings of the brain of Chauncey Wright 
(figure 38) seems paradoxical and clearly affords the exception that 
proves the rule. Although we possess but few data as to the ideal 
average or “ standard ” pattern of the human brain (the necessity of 
obtaining which Professor Wilder, of Cornell, has constantly urged 
us to keep in the public mind), this case is exceptional enough to 
command attention. Whether the fissural simplicity and gyral width 
and flatness (not to mention a rare fissural atypy ; bilateral inter- 
ruption of the central f.), “are family characteristics or correlated 
with Wright’s mental and physical deliberateness, light may be 
thrown upon the problem by the conditions to be observed in his 
blood- relations or in similarly ‘ slow but sure ’ in thought, speech, 
and act.” * His slowness of speech and action was very notable ; 
he was large in person, as was Turgeneff, of whose brain it is said 
that gyral width and bilateral symmetry was marked. That such 
brains are exceptional seems a safe conclusion to make, even 
though the number of detailed observations is not very large. In 
other words, experience teaches us that there is a physiognomy of 
brain which portrays intellectuality quite as often as does the out- 
ward physiognomy. That this so-called cerebral physiognomy is 
difficult to describe in so many words, or that we are occasionally 
deceived by it, does not alter the fact that we may learn (generally) 
to recognize and to judge it. Patient study on a greater amount 
of suitable material may in the future enable us to express in 
scientific terms what is now a mere personal conviction. The 
thought ever recurs to us in such studies : What a pity that we 
have not the brain of a Newton, a Shakespeare, a Michelangelo, 
a Beethoven, or an Edgar Allan Poe ! How much more useful 
would be the study of such organs of thought ; how elevating, how 


'Wilder in Jour. Xeri'. and A/ent. Dis.^ 1896, p. 706. 
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inspiring would their lessons be. Hitherto, however, we have ex- 
amined, almost exclusively, the brains of pauper ne’er-do-wells and 
criminals. 

For purposes of comparison certain measurements of the brain 
will be found very useful. Of course, the measurement of the 
brain is rendered a difficult procedure by numerous disturbing fac- 
tors, depending chiefly on the softness of the organ when fresh, 
and upon the changes wrought in the process of hardening. A 
number of systems of measurement have been proposed, but not all 
of them have stood the test of time and critics. For my own part 
I find those measurements best which can be reduced from actual 
to relative values, wherein some unit of length (preferably the 
maximum hemicerebral length) is used as a basis of expression 
rather than so many inches or centimeters. Hence I prefer to use 
centesimals of the hemicerebral length, and by making such records 
of various brains their comparison with each other becomes com- 
paratively easy. The best ways of measuring the brain are those 
proposed, among others, by Cunningham, Marshall, Broca, Dide 
and Chenais, Chiarugi, Giacomini, and Hrdlicka. No one of these 
quite fulfills all the demands for a comprehensive system, and I 
have hence provisionally chosen those that seemed most desirable to 
employ and which covered the most salient points. Of course, any 
method of measurement cannot be safely employed except on brains 
which have not suffered distortion in the process of hardening. 

I will call attention only to a few of the more important methods 
of measurement which readily afford a means of understanding the 
relative expanse — be it a preponderance or a reduction — of the 
lobes of one side as compared with the other, or of one brain as 
compared with another brain. A plane is selected which passes 
through the ventral borders of the frontal and occipital poles 
(figure 40 ; the base-line is drawn parallel to this arbitrary hori- 
zontal plane). To this base-line are drawn ordinates from the 
cephalic and caudal points, giving in the abscissa the hemicerebral 
length ; this distance is divided into 100 parts or centesimals. 
Other ordinates are drawn from (i) tip of temporal pole, (2) junc- 
tion of the presylvian ramus with the sylvian fissure, (3) ventral end 
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of the central fissure, (4) junction of the episylvian ramus with the 
sylvian fissure, (5) on the mesal surface, (6) the cephalic border of 
the callosum, (7) the porta of foramen of Monro, (8) the dorsal end 
of the central fissure, (9) the caudal border of the callosum, (10) 




Fig. 40. — Showing some useful methods of brain-measurement. 


the dorsal intersection of the caudal paracentral ramus, (ii) the 
junction of the occipital and calcarine fissures, (12) the dorsal inter- 
section of the occipital fissure. The arc measurements of Cunning- 
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ham, giving the frontal, parietal, and occipital indices, are also 
indicated in the lower illustration. 

Another method which I have found useful, and one which 
gives a better understanding of the relative size of the frontal lobe 
as compared with the parieto-occipital areas, consists in cutting out 
and weighing pieces of sheet-lead of the same size as the mesal sur- 
faces of (a) the frontal and of (^) the cuneus and precuneus com- 
bined. The ratios which these bear to each other differ more or 
less in different brains, and while I have applied the method to a 
comparatively small number of brains, such results as I have 
obtained have more than confirmed my anticipations and encourage 
me to further extend my researches in this direction. Of two 
brains of notable persons — one a scholar whose mentality was 
characterized by the great powers of abstract thought, the other a 
man of science of unusual observational powers — the frontal lobe 
predominated considerably in the former, the parieto-occipital area 
in the latter. Of course the mesal surface only is considered. 

This leads me to the discussion of the differentiations of certain 
cortical areas and their relation to the doctrine of cerebral localiza- 
tion. The history of the evolution of an Archipithecus into a Pithe- 
canthropus and finally into Man has essentially been the history of 
a progressive development of the brain, accompanied by the attain- 
ment of the erect position and the development of language, 
abstract thought, and reasoning. When we come to consider the 
complex anatomy of the human brain, it will be found that the 
acquisition of these mental functions — language, abstract thought, 
ideation, and reasoning__ — have been the chief factors in bringing 
about its superior structure, and that any given region of the cortex 
gains in functional dignity with the increase of its associations. 
When we remember that the cortex of the larger brain of man con- 
tains, in round numbers, 9,200,000,000 functional nerve-cells, we 
need not wonder at man’s capacity for the manifold registration of 
sensations and the numerous transformations that characterize his 
mental processes. With the increase of knowledge, especially in 
civilized times, each generation has added its increment ; the laws of 
natural selection provided for the perpetuation of the superior brains 
with the gradual extinction of the feebler. 
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In discussing a subject so far-reaching and comprehensive in 
scope as this, it is impossible to treat adequately all its parts in a 
paper of this length. Let us consider, therefore, only some of the 
more important psychical functions of the brain — for instance, that 
of the faculty of speech. 

Speech, as Huxley has said, is perhaps the “ most human mani- 
festation of humanity,” and there is no question that the acquisition 
of this faculty “ has afforded the chief stimulus to the general de- 
velopment of the brain.” To quote from Professor Cunningham’s 
address before the British Association (1901): “Some cerebral 
variation, probably trifling and insignificant at the start, yet pregnant 
with the most far-reaching possibilities, has, in the stem-form of man 
contributed that condition which has rendered speech possible. 
This variation, strengthened and fostered by natural selection, has 
in the end led to the great double result of a large brain with wide 
and extensive association areas and articulate speech, the two results 
being brought about by the mutual reaction of the one process upon 
the other.” 

Let us examine briefly the evidences of cerebral research which 
bear upon brain-centers directly concerned with the speech faculty. 

In the first place, the center for articulate speech has been 
localized in the subfrontal gyre (or “ Broca’s gyrus ”), in the left 
hemicerebrum of right-handed persons, and in the right side in left- 
handed persons. Why this faculty should be confined to the left 
side of the brain in right-handed persons is yet a matter of debate ; 
it seems to be largely a matter of inheritance — a transmission of 
functional preeminence as regards associated motor innervations in 
the left brain. Nearly all observations upon this region agree in 
ascribing a superior development with reference to size and differ- 
entiation in the brains of intellectual persons. Notable cases are 
those of the orator Gambetta (described by Duval), Professor La- 
borde (by Papillault), two professors of the University of Freiburg 
(by Waldschmidt), a number of jurists and lecturers of Munich (by 
Riidinger), and the younger Seguin (by Spitzka). Further than 
this, Riidinger, Schwalbe, v. Kupffer, and others have found the 
corresponding region in the skulls of eminent men (Wiilfert, Huber, 
Kant) to bulge much more on the left than on the right side. 
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A region which I believe, however, to be of not a little impor- 
tance with reference to the intellectual powers, and of speech in par- 
ticular, is the insula. This is perhaps the purest association center 
in the brain, serving to connect the various receptive sense-areas 
related to the understanding of speech with the somsesthetic emis- 
sary centers. This region, usually neglected by most investigators, 
has been examined with care by the writer, and it has been found 
that, as a rule, in the brains of intellectual persons, not only is the 
left insula the larger and more differentiated, but, more than this, 
the preinsula, which is in close juxtaposition to the cortical center 
for articulate speech, is most redundant. And the more a man be 
a gifted dialectician, the more demonstrable does this redundancy 
seem to be. The appearances in the two Seguin brains were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The left insula in both was the better de- 
veloped, and in the younger Seguin, whose linguistic powers were 
indisputably remarkable, the preinsular portion was so redundant 
that the surrounding opercular parts have been crowded apart and 
a small triangular portion of the insular pole is thus made visible on 
the lateral aspect. Of course, it were absurd to sustain the propo- 
sition by the experience of so few cases ; but they strongly j ustify 
as a surmise, if not as a scientific probability, this anticipation : that 
hereditarily transmitted and identifiable individualities will be first 
satisfactorily determined in the insular district, and they point in the 
direction of the following logical chain : partly of obtained facts, 
partly of natural conclusions drawn from these. 

In a study of heredity,* the results of which were placed at my 
disposal, covering the parentage and descent of individuals promi- 
nent in various fields of science, art, and handicraft, it is found that 
the cases where both father and son attained distinction sufficiently 
to merit place (in the biographical encyclopedias) in intellectual 
fields of labor, they had been of those in whom skilled motor in- 
nervations in their association with sensory impressions and regis- 
trations were prerequisites. Preeminently is this the case with two 
professions : that of the composer-musician and that of the philol- 
ogist. As defects in speech are so likely to be repeated in a family 
line, it seems that its skilled employment by the ancestor is similarly 


By E. C. Spitzka. 
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reflected in the way of facile acquirability on the part of the de- 
scendant. Not unrelated may be the fact that among those re- 
cruited for the ranks of linguists of other than philologist parentage, 
there largely predominate those whose parents had emigrated or 
who were born on islands, in seaport towns, or in lands where two 
dialects are spoken, not to mention those in whose families it has 
been the custom to maintain an ancient tongue for sacerdotal rea- 
sons. The speech-faculty in its intimate relations to thought-ex- 
pression, to memory, in its reading form to sight, in writing to man- 
ual muscular innervation, exquisitely hereditary as it is life, and 
most accurately localizable in the rav'ages of disease, as shown after 
death, appears one whose transmission is most likely to be ex- 
pressed by morphological signs — be they relative and quantitative 
or purely morphological — and these in and about the island of Reil. 

This brief exposition of some of the problems of cerebral inves- 
tigation may serve to point the way in which present researches 
should be most vigorously pursued, and while no department of 
anatomical research is more difficult, the results which we may rea- 
sonably expect more than repay the efforts put forth. 

Ill 

On the death of Major Powell at Haven, Maine, on September 
23, 1902, his remains were embalmed and brought to Washington. 
Dr D. S. Lamb performed the necroscopy on September 26, about 
sixty hours after death, the e.xamination being limited to the head. 
The following is a brief extract from the notes taken at the time. 

“ Scalp cpiite adherent. Some adhesion of the brain to the dura. 
Right side of brain firm and blanched. Left side softer and retained 
color of blood-vessels. Embalming fluid had not apparently penetrated 
well. Blood-vessels markedly atheromatous ; marked arterio-sclerosis. 
Brain-weight, 1488 grams. Brain placed in 10 percent formalin.” 

The weight of the brain, with the pia-arachnoid still attached, 
was found by Dr Lamb to be 1488 gms. or 52.5 ounces avoirdu- 
pois. After seven months’ immersion in the preservative fluid 
(formal) the parts of the brain weigh : 
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Left hemicerebrum (without pia) 544 gms. 

Right hemicerebrum (without pia) 525 “ 

Cerebellum (with pia) 127 “ 

Pons and medulla (with pia) 21 


1217 gms. 

The loss of 271 gms. (18 percent) is due to the influences of 
the embalming and preservative fluids, and to the removal of the 
cerebral pia-arachnoid. 

Remembering Major Powell’s age (68 years), his rather small 
stature and bodily build,* and the atrophy which accompanied the 
physical decline of the last year or so of life (not to mention the 
effect of the embalming fluid), the brain-weight, as recorded, is 
decidedly above the average, and was undoubtedly very much higher 
in the best years of his life. 

The Cerebrum 

The cerebrum exhibits a decidedly superior degree of fissural 
complexity with notable flexuosity of the gyres ; particularly of the 
pre-frontal, parieto-occipital, and parieto-temporal areas. Signs of 
atrophy (from old age) are visible throughout, particularly in the 
somaesthetic areas. On the right side this atrophy is rather more 
extensive, going well into the occipital lobe. This half also weighs 
less than the left. The fissures in the motor area gape and the 
gyres appear somewhat shrunken. There are spots of softening in 
the right occipital lobe. Viewed dorsally, the cerebrum is seen to 
be of good breadth throughout, the maximum being at the marginal 
supertemporal transition. The left frontal lobe is not so squarely 
formed cephalad, but is a trifle wider and more massive than the 

^ As yet no accurate records of the stature and body-weight have been found. A 
group of friends of the late Major Powell made a number of estimates which were noted 
by Dr McGee. The first estimates were all high, but revised estimates were all lower 
after it had been pointed out that one of the peculiarities in Pow^elPs personality was that 
of appearing to possess a greater stature than he actually measured. His stature may be 
taken as having been about 5 feet 6 inches. He regarded his normal body-weight as 165 
pounds, though atone time he reached about 190. It must be remembered that this value 
was affected by the absence of the right arm. His hands and feet were small — strikingly 
so in contrast with the massiveness of his head ; he ordinarily wore 6-E shoes, and his 
glove was proportionately small ; his collar measure (loose) was 17^ ; his hats, as Dr 
McGee recalls, were either 7^ strong or 7^ scant, according to the range of the maker. 
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right. Viewed laterally, and comparing the two sides, the left sub- 
frontal gyre is the better developed, i. e., more superiorly differenti- 
ated from the common type than the same gyre on the right. The 



Fig. 41. — Dorsal view of cerebrum of J. W. Powell. (X - 7 ) 


left hemicerebrum was somewhat flattened during the hardening 
process. The most notable difference observable between the 
lateral views of the two halves lies in the greater extent of the 
parieto-temporal transitional region on the right side. So great is 
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the redundancy of these areas that they have considerably en- 
croached upon sylvian fissure, shortening it to 4.1 cm. (6.1 on the 
left). The table of horizontal distances appended to this descrip- 



Fig. 42. — Ventral view of cerebrum of J. W. Powell. (X - 7 ) 


tion shows the junction of the sylvian with its episylvian ramus to 
be 12 centesimals (of the total hemicerebral length) further removed 
from the occipital pole on the right than on the left side. This 
feature will be discussed in detail in the sequel. A comparison of 
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the mesal views shows the right frontal lobe (using the caudal 
paracentral limb as the boundary) to reach further caudad than the 
left. The combined area of the cuneus and precuneus of the right 
side is unusually small, owing in some measure to the high sweep of 


Fig. 43. — View of caudal parts of cerebrum of J. W. Powell. (Natural size.) 
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the calcarine fissure. Pieces of sheet-lead, of uniform density and 
thickness, cut of exactly the same size as (a) the mesal frontal area, 
and {b) the cuneus and precuneus together, show, on careful weigh- 
ing, the following proportions per icx 3 on the two sides. 

Lbft Right 

Frontal lobe, 65.6 70.6 

Cuneus-precuneus, 34.4 29.4 

Viewed ventrally, the temporal lobes are seen to be massive, the 
left being slightly longer. The impressions of the petrous bones 
have been preserved. Taking the cerebrum as a whole, neither half 
can be said to markedly preponderate over the other, except in re- 
spect to the greater extent of the subparietal regions of the right 
side. The amputation of Major Powell’s right arm occurred at too 
late a period in life to effect any notable or positive changes in the 
naked-eye appearances of the motor region for this member. The 
loss of the limb was followed, without doubt, by degenerative 
changes in the spinal and cortical centers and the connecting nerve- 
tracts, but such changes can only be determined by a microscopical 
examination. This may be carried out some time in the future. 

The epiphysis (pineal body) is unusually large. 

Left Hemicerebrum 

THE INTERLOBAR FISSURES 

The Sylvian Fissure and its Rami. — The sylvian fissure is 6. i 
cm. in length and pursues quite a tortuous course. Its angle with 
the plane here adopted (see above) is 15°. Its depths are ; 

Presylvian point, 15 mm. 

Medisylvian point, 20 “ 

Postsylvian point, 29 “ 

The presylvian ramus is short and bifurcates ; the subsylvian is 

also short and anastomoses with the radiate fissure. The episyl- 
vian ramus is 17 mm.; the hyposylvian 23 mm. in length. The 
basisylvian, measured from the tip of the temporal lobe, is 24 mm. 
in depth. 

Central Fissure. — The central fissure, measured with a moist- 
ened string laid in its course, is 10.5 cm. in length and is quite 
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sinuous, especially at the junction of its ventral and middle thirds. 
It anastomoses cephalad with the supercentral over a vadum 6 mm. 
in depth. The fissure is deepest (19 mm.) near this anastomosis. 

Occipital Fissure . — The occipital fissure attains a length of 3.5 
cm. on the meson, and 2.5 cm. on the dorsum. It is quite deep 
throughout and shows a number of well-marked subgyres in its 
depths. The intraprecuneal anastomoses with it superficially (vadum, 
6 mm.) on the mesal surface. 

Calcarine Fissure. — The calcarine fissure passes well caudad 
without interruption, attaining a length of 4.8 cm. 

The occipital and calcarine meet at a depth of 20 mm. to pass 
into the occipito-calcarine stem, which is 3 cm. in length. 

FISSURES OF THE FRONTAL LOBE 

Lateral Surface. The Precentral Fissural Cotnplex. — The 
supercentral is of the usual zygal shape, freely continuous cephalad 
with the superfrontal, and anastomosing superficially, caudoventrad, 
with the central. Mesad of the supercentral, and helping to de- 
marcate the superfrontal gyre from the precentral, there is a tri- 
radiate (paramesal ?) fissure. The precentral passes in the main 
parallel with the central, till, by its junction with the transpre- 
central it passes ventrad to dip slightly into the sylvian cleft. 

The diagonal fissure is very deep, 2.5 cm. in length and passes 
deeply into the sylvian cleft. The superfrontal passes cephalad for 
5 cm. and then joins the medifrontal laterad. Further cephalad 
there is a short, independent zygal superfrontal piece. Several 
paramesial segments mark the superfrontal gyre. The medifrontal 
fissure springs from the orbitofrontal, pursues a tortuous or rather 
zigzag course and anastomoses with the superfrontal. The sub- 
frontal springs from the precentral, curves cephalo-ventrad in a 
sinuous manner and sends off numerous rami. The orbitofrontal 
forms a A with the medifrontal as the stem, and attains a total length 
of 5 cm. The radiate is 2.5 cm. in length and anastomoses with 
the subsylvian. 

Mesal Surface. — The supercallosal fissure is separated into 
two pieces, resembling the arrangement described by Manouvrier in 
the brain of Eugen Veron. The caudal, shorter segment passes 
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from the paracentral, with which it is confluent, well into the callosal 
gyre. The longer cephalic segment pursues a very tortuous course 
and sends off a number of rami. The paracentral is a simple curved 
fissure, terminating on the dorsum in a T-shaped manner by means 
of the opercular isthmus joining the postcentral and parietal gyres. 
The cephalic paracentral limb is separated from its stem, remaining 
joined to the cephalic supercallosal segment, an arrangement noted 
by the writer in 14 out of 160 hemicerebrums.^ Only a shallow 
groove marks the usual site of the inflected fissure. There is a well- 
marked rostral fissure. 

Orbital Surface. — The orbital fissure is of typical zygal 
shape, with transversely directed stem. Three other independent 
orbital segments mark this surface. The olfactory fissure is 4.8 
cm. in length. 

GYRES OF THE FRONTAL LOBE 

Lateral Surface. — The precentral gyre resembles that of the 
right side in the general configuration and form as well as in the 
partial interruption by the anastomosis of the supercentral with the 
precentral. Compared with the postcentral gyre it is much larger 
and more massive in all respects, and is particularly broad in its 
middle and ventral thirds. The superfrontal gyre is of good breadth 
throughout and marked by several fissural segments. The medi- 
frontal gyre is of good width (2—3 cm.) and marked by numerous 
fissural segments and rami of adjoining fissures, mostly transverse 
in direction. The subfrontal gyre, compared with that of the right 
side, is a trifle more differentiated from the common type, but other- 
wise resembles it in size and general shape. 

Mesal Surface. — On the meson the superfrontal gyre is of 
greater area and is more richly fissured, particularly by trans\erse 
segments, than that of the right side. The paracentral gyre is 
long, but less broad than its fellow on the right side, and joins the 
callosal gyre by means of the oblique isthmus interposed between 
the two supercallosal fissural segments. 

Orbital Surface. — The orbital surface is a trifle broader and 
a little more intricately convoluted than that of the right side. 

'Spitzka, E. A., “The Mesal Relations of the Inflected Fissure. Observations 
upon One-hundred Brains,” N. Y. Med. Jour., January 5, 1901. 
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FISSURES OF THE PARIETAL AND OCCIPITAL LOBES 

Lateral Surface. — The postcentral segments are confluent, 
forming a long (9 cm.), sinuous, and deep fissure which bifurcates 
dorsad, anastomoses superficially with the parietal, and sends off a 
few short rami. There is a short transpostcentral. The parietal, 
5 cm. in length, anastomoses cephalad with the postcentral over a 
shallow vadum, caudad with the paroccipital, and in its course is 
also joined by the intermedial. The parocciptal fissure is of irregular 
zygal shape ; the stem is 3 cm. long, the cephalic and caudal stipes 
are longer than the corresponding rami. The parietal joins the 
very short cephalic ramus at a depth of 1 1 mm. There is a post- 
paroccipital, and, cephalad of the occipital and anastomosing with 
it, a fissure which may represent the adoccipital which is sometimes 
better marked in other brains. 

The exoccipital complex is very difficult to analyze. One seg- 
ment is readily recognized as the “occipitalis lateralis ” of the older 
authors, but nothing definite can at present be said about the other 
fissures in the neighborhood other than that they tend to a trans- 
verse course. 

Mesal Surface. — The precuneal fissure is irregularly zygal 
and independent of neighboring fissures. There are several intra- 
paracentral pieces ; one anastomosing with the paracentral. The 
cuneus is marked by a well-developed postcuneal, and by shallow 
segments of the cuneal fissure. 

GYRES OF THE PARIETAL AND OCCIPITAL LOBES 

Lateral Surface. — The postcentral gyre is narrow and quite 
tortuous. The parietal is notable for its great width in the cephalic 
portion, and is on the whole more extensive than the corresponding 
region on the right side. The paroccipital gyre, like its fellow, is 
richly convoluted and of good size. The divisions of the sub- 
parietal, taken together, occupy a lesser area than the subparietal 
regions on the right side. The angular gyre is notably small, but 
aside from this difference the two sides agree in being much more 
complexly convoluted and more intricately fissured than is shown 
in average brains. 

Mesal Surface. — The cuneus is larger than that of the right 
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hemicerebrum, as is also the precuneus, and their surfaces are more 
richly fissured. 

FISSURES OF THE TEMPORAL LOBE 

Latero- VENTRAL SURFACES. — The supertemporal is broken up 
into three segments by isthmuses which join the super- and medi- 
temporal gyres just ventrad of the pre- and medi-sylvian regions. 
The caudal piece is the longer (ii mm.), and anastomoses with a 
ramus of the parietal and with the meditemporal in the temporo- 
parietal transition. The middle supertemporal segment is zygal, 
and the cephalic one is a shallow triradiate fissure. The medi- 
temporal consists of a segment in the cephalic region of the lobe, 6 
cm. in length, and of another segment confluent with the subtem- 
poral near the occipito-temporal transition. Further dorsad this 
piece also joins the supertemporal. The subtemporal pursues a 
tortuous course, attains a length of 9 cm., and anastomoses caudally 
with the meditemporal as described above. The collateral begins 
well cephalad, bifurcates caudad, and attains a length of 11.5 cm. 
The lateral limb ends in a zygal piece. The amygdaline (post- 
rhinal) fissure is indicated by a shallow groove. 

GYRES OF THE TEMPORAL LOBE 

The gyres of the temporal lobe exhibit a notable flexuosity and 
rich fissuration throughout. They are all massive and of bold con- 
tour, and the large number of fissural segments and ramifications 
give to the lobe an appearance of a superior degree of complexity. 

THE INSULA 

The left insula (island of Reil) shows a prominent preinsular 
pole. There are five preinsular gyres and one postinsular gyre, 
with eight peri-insular digitations in all. The fissures are deep, as 
insular fissures go (transinsular f., 6 mm.), and the general pattern 
is of a superior kind. The longitudinal (cephalo-caudal) diameter 
of the insula is 5.2 cm. 

Right Hemicerebrum 
THE interlobar FISSURES 

The Sylvian Fissure and its Rami. — The sylvian proper is 
unusually short, being 4. i cm. between the points of origin of the 
presylvian and episylvian rami. Comparison with the left half 
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shows this shortening to be due chiefly to the encroachment of the 
redundant subparietal regions, particularly the angular gyre. A 
similar redundancy, but more appreciable in the marginal gyre re- 
gion, was found by Retzius in the brains of the mathematicians Gyl- 
den and Sonya Kovalewski, and the pedagogue and physicist Sil- 
jestrom, also endowed with a superior mathematical faculty. In 
Powell’s brain, the redundancy of the subparietal association area 
is most marked in the region adjacent to the visual centers ; the 
marginal gyre is crowded cephalad rather than itself redundant. 

The sylvian angle is 20°. The presylvian and subsylvian rami 
appear on the external aspect to spring from a common stem. On 
examining the depths of the sylvian cleft it is found, however, that 
these two rami spring from the circuminsular fissure independently 
of each other, and their superficial confluence is explained by the 
reduction of the preoperculum. The depths of the sylvian fissure 
are : 

Presylvian point, 15 mm. 

Medisylvian point, 23 “ 

Postsylvian point, 29 “ 

The episylvian is 2 cm. in length. Its walls are obliquely in- 
clined, so that the temporal portion of the marginal gyre overlaps 
the parietal part in an opercular manner. Dorso -cephalad it is 
joined by the transpostcentral ; caudad, by means of a shallow fis- 
sure, it anastomoses with the inter medial -parietal. The basisylvian 
is 23 mm. in depth. 

The Central Fissure. — The central fissure is 1 1.3 cm. in length, 
but is not particularly flexuous. It anastomoses very superficially 
with the supercentral (vadum, S mm.). Its maximum depth (21 
mm.) is near this anastomosis. Its dorsal end appears on the mesal 
surface for 2 cm. 

The Occipital Fissure. — The occipital fissure is 2.5 cm. in length 
on the mesal surface, and the same on the dorsum. It is very 
deep (28 mm.) and in its depths exhibits a number of interdigi- 
tating subgyres. On the dorsum there is a deep fissural ramus giv- 
ing an appearance of bifurcation. 

The Calcarine Fissure . — The calcarine fissure is sinuously 
curved, simple, and unramified. Its length is 5.5 cm. 
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The ocdpito-calcarine fissural stem is 4 cm. in length and closely 
approaches the hippocampal fissure. 

FISSURES OF THE FRONTAL LOBE 

Lateral Surface. The Precentral Fissural Complex. — The 
supercentral is triradiate ; apparently a zygal fissure with one limb 
suppressed, and in other respects resembling the corresponding fis- 
sure on the left side. The precentral is a straight segment, 4 cm. 
in length, deeply confluent with the subfrontal fissure and joined 
superficially (vadum, 9 mm.) by the diagonal. There is a short 
transprecentral. 

The superfrontal passes cephalad from its origin in the super- 
central for 6 cm., anastomosing across the medifrontal gyre with 
the subfrontal fissure. Two paramesial segments mark the super- 
frontal gyre. The medifrontal springs from the orbitofrontal and 
passes caudad in an irregular path for 6 cm. The orbitofrontal is 7 
cm. in length. The radiate fissure, 3 cm. in length, is joined by 
the subfrontal fissure. 

Mesal Surface. — The supercallosal fissure is again in two 
segments separated by an oblique superfrontal-callosal isthmus. 
The short caudal piece springs from the paracentral. The cephalic 
segment attains a length of 7. 5 cm. The paracentral is long (4 cm.) 
and deep and has distinct cephalic and caudal limbs. There is 
a short longitudinal intraparacentral fissure. The inflected is a 
deep and well-marked fissure, traversing the dorsi-mesal margin 
and appearing for 2 cm. on both the mesal and dorsal aspects. 
The rostral and subrostral fissures are well marked. 

Orbital Surface. — The orbital fissure is of zygal shape with 
its cephalo-mesal ramus (stipe) separated by a shallow vadum. 
The caudal rami, with the stem, form what is commonly described 
as the “transverse orbital fissure" of Weisbach. The olfactory 
fissure is 5 cm. in length. 

GYRES OF THE FRONTAL LOBE 

Lateral Surface. — The precentral gyre, like the correspond- 
ing convolution on the left side, is broad and massive, and likewise 
partially interrupted by the supercentral ramus. The superfrontal 
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gyre is a trifle less wide, the medifrontal a trifle broader than on 
the left side. The subfrontal gyre is of the common type with 
small preoperculum. 

MES.A.L Surface. — On the mesal aspect the superfrontal gyre 
is not so broad nor so richly fissured as on the left side, but in these 
respects is nevertheless superior to average brains of whites. The 
paracentral gyre is larger than the left. 

Orbital Surface. — This region is not so squarely formed 
nor so broad as that of the left side, and the fissuration is of 
simpler degree. The tendency to the formation of a transorbital 
fissure demarcates a good-sized postorbital gyre with three sagit- 
tally directed preorbital gyres. 

FISSURES OF THE PARIETAL AND OCCIPITIAL LOBES 

Lateral Surface. — As on the left side the postcentral seg- 
ments anastomose quite deeply to form a long fissure which is 
bifurcated dorsally ; ventrad it runs into the sylvian cleft by means 
of the transpostcentral, making its total length 9 cm. The parietal 
is independent of the postcentral and joins the intermedial cephalad, 
the paroccipital caudad. On the whole it lies further mesad than 
the corresponding fissure on the left side owing to redundancy of 
the subparietal parts, particularly of the angular gyre. The fissure 
shows numerous interdigitating subgyres in its depths. The paroc- 
cipital is of the typical zygal shape; its stem is 2.5 cm. in length. 
The exoccipital fissuration is exceedingly complex ; the interpreta- 
tion of the arrangement in this region is too difficult to yield satis- 
factory results in the present state of our knowledge. 

Mesal Surface. — The precuneal fissure is of zygal shape, 
with its caudo-dorsal ramus partially separated off by a vadum. 
The cuneus is marked by a cuneal (or postcuneal ?) fissure. 

GYRES OF THF, PARIETAL AND OCCIPITAL LOBES 

Lateral Surface. — The postcentral gyre is well-formed but 
narrow, especially in its dorsal portion. The parietal is of smaller 
size than on the left ; the paroccipital simple but of good size. It 
is in the subparietal parts that a notable differentiation and redun- 
dancy becomes apparent. The measurements in the appended 



Fig. 48. — Views of right (upper figure) and left (lower figure) parieto-occipito-tempo- 
ral regions ; corresponding parts shaded. (The squares mark off areas in centesimals of 
the cerebral length. ) 
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table show how the relative increase of this portion of the brain has 
encroached upon the sylvian fissure. Other special measurements 
corroborate these. The curve from the point of junction of the 
episylvian with the sylvian to the occipital pole is 1 1.2 cm. on the 
right, 1 0.0 cm. on the left. The curve from the same point to the 
dorsi-mesal margin across the parietal lobe is 9.2 cm. on the right, 
and 8.3 cm. on the left. The whole region is richly fissured, the 
angular gyre particularly so. 

Mesal Surface. — Both the cuneus and the precuneus are much 
smaller on this side. The cuneus particularly is much reduced by 
the displacement dorsad of the calcarine fissure by the broad, re- 
dundant subcalcarine gyre. The surface-markings of these regions 
are quite simple. 

FISSURES OF THE TEMPORAL LOBE 

Latero-ventral Surface. — The supertemporal fissure is no- 
table for its tortuous course and numerous ramifications. The 
larger segment attains a length of 12 cm.; the shorter segment lies 
cephalad and reaches to the temporal pole. The meditemporal 
fissure is represented by three separate segments. The subtem- 

Fig. 49. — Left and right insulae of brain of J. W. Powell. (X 

poral attains a length of 9 cm., and caudally bends sharply dorsad 
on the lateral surface, anastomosing with a meditemporal segment. 
The collateral pursues a straight course, 1 1 cm. in length, while the 
amygdaline is merely indicated by a shallow groove. 

GYRES OF THE TEMPORAL LOBE 

The supertemporal is rather more massive than that of the left 
half In other respects the temporal gyres of the two halves re- 
semble each other in the superior degree of development generally 
and in the flexuosity of the gyres and rich fissuration in particular. 
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THE INSULA 

The insula resembles that of the left side in general pattern, but 
is of more rounded-off contour, for it does not exhibit the marked 
polar eminence nor yet quite the degree of differentiation from the 
common type as shown in the left insula. Its longitudinal diameter 
is 4.6 cm. (6 mm. less than that of the left). 


Principal Measurements of the Cerebrum (After Hardening) 


Maximum length, left hemicerebrum. 

Centimeters 

17.4 

Maximum length, right hemicerebrum. 

17.4 

Maximum width of cerebrum. 

13.8 

(Cerebral index, 79.3) 

Horizontal circumference. 

5°-3 

Left semi -circumference. 

25.2 

Right semi-circumference. 

25-1 

Maximum width, left hemicerebrum. 

71 

Maximum width, right hemicerebrum. 

6.7 

Left occipito-temporal length. 

13.6 

Right occipito-temporal length. 

13.0 

Length of callosum. 

7-4 

(or 42.53 percent of the total hemicerebral 
length. ) 

Left centro-temporal height. 

10. I 

(or 58.0 centesimals of cerebral length.) 

Right centro-temporal height. 

10.4 

(or 59.7 centesimals.) 

Left centro-olfactory height. 

7-7 

(or 44.2 centesimals.) 

Right centro-olfactory height. 

8.0 

(0145.9 centesimals.) 


Note. — In estimating the last four measurements, it must be remem- 
bered that the left hemicerebrum was slightly flattened in the process of 
hardening. 


arc measures along dorsi-mesal margin (Cunningham’s method) 


Left Hemicerebrum 

Centimbtbrs 

1. Cephalic point to central fissure, 15.5 

2. Central fissure to occipital fissure, 5.0 

3. Occipital fissure to occipital pole, 5.3 
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Right Hemicerebnim 


1. Cephalic point to central fissure, 

2. Central fissure to occipital fissure, 


Centimeters 

16.0 


3. Occipital fissure to occipital pole, 


5-0 

cerebral indices (based on the 

ARC MEASURES GIVEN ABOVE) 


Left 


Right 

Frontal index, 

60.0 


61.5 

Parietal index. 

19.4 


19. 2 

Occipital index. 

20.5 


19.2 

horizontal distances (expressed 

IN CENTESIMALS OF 

THE TOTAL 

HEMICEREBRAL 

length) 



From the cephalic point to : 


Left 

Right 

I. Tip of temporal lobe. 


23.0 

23.2 

2. Sylvian -presylvian junction. 


31.0 

30-4 

3. Ventral end of central fissure. 


40.0 

391 

4. Sylvian-episylvian junction. 


63-7 

51-7 

5. Caudal point. 


100.0 

100.0 

6. Cephalic edge of callosum. 


20 . I 

20. 1 

7, Porta (foramen of Monro), 


40.2 

40. 2 

8. Dorsal end of central fissure. 


61.2 

64.4 

9. Dorsal intersection of paracentral fissure. 

64.9 

66.6 

10. Caudal edge of callosum. 


63.2 

63.2 

II. Occipito-calcarine junction. 


57-3 

75-8 

12. Dorsal intersection of occipital fissure. 

86.7 

86.7 


Cerebellum, Pons, Oblongata 

These parts are all in good proportion and show a good degree 
of development. The cerebellum is well formed and richly fissured. 
The pons is of good size and the medipeduncles are quite massive. 
The principal measurements of the cerebellum are : 


Maximum height. 

Centimeters 

5-2 

Maximum cephalo-caudal diameter ; 

Left hemisphere. 

6.0 

Right hemisphere. 

5-75 

Dorsal length of vermis. 

3-4 

Maximum depth of caudal incisure, 

1. 1 

Maximum lateral width. 

10. 1 
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The measurements of the pons are : 

Maximum length, 

Maximum thickness, 

Recapitulation 

To recapitulate, the most notable features are : 

(a) The weight of the brain, 1488 grams, which, for a man of 
small frame aged 68^ years is well above the average. 

{l>) A superior degree of fissural complexity and flexuosity of 
the gyres not affected by the atrophy accompanying old age. 

(c) Superior degree of differentiation of the left subfrontal gyre 
(t. e., emissary speech-center) as compared with that of the right. 

(d) The left insula (f. e., associative center for the speech faculty) 
exhibits a slightly superior differentiation ; the preinsular pole is 
much more prominent than on the right, and the total size is some- 
what greater. 

(?) Great redundancy of the subparietal regions (f. marginal, 
angular, and postparietal gyres on the right side, encroaching con- 
siderably upon the sylvian cleft. 

(/) Preponderance of right frontal lobe (mesal surface) over the 
left, and a proportionate reduction of the right cuneus-precuneus as 
compared with the left. 

(g) The precentral gyres are much wider and more massive 
than the postcentral. 

(A) The supertemporal fissures are interrupted at about the 
same site on both sides. 

(i) The epiphysis (pineal body) is unusually large. 

IV 

In the endeavor to correlate if possible the principal or .most 
striking features of the cerebral anatomy with Major Powell’s chief 
mental characteristics, the writer labored under the great disadvan- 
tage of never having had the opportunity of meeting the man during 
life. At Dr McGee’s kind suggestion, the writer turned to some 
foity or more of Powell’s acquaintances and friends (among them 
many eminent scholars) with the request that they give their esti- 
mate, briefly expressed, of his leading mental characteristics of mind 
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and action and of his relative place among the science-makers in 
this country or in the world. In wording the request care was 
taken to avoid suggesting anything that would prevent a fair, un- 
biased expression of opinion or which would draw forth merely 
eulogistic phrases. The writer de.sired above all else to ascertain 
in what way Major Powell’s mental action was most notable. The 
results of this canvass were most gratifying and satisfactory. Re- 
plies were received from nearly every one addressed ; they were all 
clear and to the point, and the writer believes that he has been able 
to obtain from them a fairly good composite picture of the man’s 
chief characteristics and mental make-up. 

It is but just to mention here that the writer had described and 
commented upon the cerebral features in their possible relations to 
Major Powell’s mental characteristics some time prior to the trans- 
mittal of the letters of inquiry. In addressing the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Washington (May 12, 1903), the writer said, in sub- 
stance, that the great development of the parieto-occipito-teinporal 
association area (^particularly in the right or pre ponder atingly sensory 
half) probably corresponded to a superior ability to register and compare 
the impressions in the visual, auditory, and tactile spheres (which 
together form the concept sphere). That Major Powell’s intimate 
friends and associates corroborated, in general, these presumptions, 
was indeed gratifying ; the more so as all men possess innumerable 
traits and characteristics difficult or impossible to localize upon the 
brain-surface. But here was a brain which exhibited an unmis- 
takable redundancy and organic superiority of development in a 
region of known function ; a fact, which, if rightly interpreted, ought 
to lead to the deduction that the intellectual faculties in question 
should be correspondingly developed. 

Such argument is not mere guesswork or speculation. Let us 
recall for a moment the related doctrines that the olfactory organs 
are large in osmatic, small or absent in anosmatic animals ; or that 
the pyramidal tract is well-developed in animals endowed with pre- 
hensile voluntary usage of the extremities, while it is wanting in 
animals like the elephant and the dolphin. If such natural peculiarities 
of bodily function and brain-structure go hand in hand, the psychic 
functions must do so likewise. 
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Here let us recall the very pertinent distinction between the 
brain of man and that of the anthropoids where the association (and 
therefore intellectual) areas are superiorly developed in the former 
as compared with the latter. Let us make a closer analysis of the 
matter in order to see in how far this holds true in the study of 
Powell’s case. The writer thinks that he cannot do better than to 
reproduce selections from the replies received. It is deemed best, 
for the present at least, to omit the names of the authors of the 
passages here cited : 

“ As a thinker he seemed marked by unusual independence. He 
had a vast body of facts and experiences all his own and gained at 
first hand, and upon these he based his thinking.” “The 

Major was of a decidedly reflective turn of mind ; he observed well, 
sharply, and he knew well to use his facts as bases for good induc- 
tions.” “ While he was president of the Anthropological 

Society, a position he held for many years, he rarely failed to take 
part in the discussion of any communication brought before the 
society, and it was his special function in such discussion to point 
out the relation of the ideas of the communication to the broadest 
generalizations of the science. ” “ His method of observation 

perhaps had special character in it, in that it was usually controlled by 
previous generalization and theoretic considerations, and thus made 
systematic. He did not mention or publish observations by them- 
selves, but only in classified form, or as illustrative of theoretic ideas.” 
“In natural phenomena he had remarkable powers of percep- 
tion and observation, and great keenness in these directions.” 
“ His mind was not satisfied to hold either facts or generalizations 
without explanation, and his search for explanation extended to the 
broadest generalizations and most fundamental concepts ; it was his 
habit to refer all minor problems to the broadest possible cate- 
gories.” “ His mentality was most notable for its capacity 

to arrive at proper conclusions speedily without burdensome analy- 
sis of detail.” “A man of broad and comprehensive mental 

grasp ; he seemed to be trying to get at the deeper meanings of 
things.” “ He was unusually gifted, and though coming 

from the plough showed a natural aptitude for philosophizing, viz., 
seeing everything in its connection with the whole.” “His 
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best faculty was that of generalizing in terms of his own observa- 
tions or experiences, i. e., beginning with his own observations as 
interpretative nuclei he arranged and assembled facts, gathered by 
others as well as himself, in systems at once definite and com- 
prehensive.” .... “ This was not only his leading faculty, but one 
in which he excelled all others. While by no means strong in 
mathematics, he had excellent command of the field of thought com- 
monly considered abstract, as shown in his constructive discussions 
of logic ; yet even here he was led, by faculty as well as by deliberate 
purpose, to pursue interpretative methods, or the methods of nat- 
ural science rather than metaphysical methods — so that here too, 
the ruling faculty was dominant. Not technically trained in music, 
he was in quite exceptional degree susceptible to music, as well 
as the drama, poetry, and painting ; and his scientific analysis of 
music and other fine arts was at once acute and masterly — the 
quality of the analysis partaking of the natural history method, 
and again expressing his power of generalizing under the guidance 
of his own sense impres.sions.” “ His clear view of the re- 

lations of concrete things made him a really good administrator and 
organizer of institutions ; like Bache for the Coast Survey and Baird 
for the National Museum or Fish Commission.” ‘‘ He cer- 

tainly was a man of suggestion, thus bringing workers to him over 
whom he exerted a marked influence. He was a man qualified to 
rule and direct.” “ He was on the whole a good judge of 

character and was remarkably successful in getting the best out of 
every one with whom he had relations.” “ He always gave 

evidence of unusual breadth of mental vision. He had a broad way 
of looking at things. He had also rather unusual felicity of expres- 
sion ; although he did not speak rapidly, his ideas were always clothed 
in very appropriate and expressive language.” “ There are 

few men to whom the scholarship of this country owes more ; but 
I believe it to be a debt less for his personal contributions to eth- 
nology than for what he enabled, and one may fairly say compelled, 
other men to do.” ” He enjoyed ‘ blazing a trail ’ in sci- 

ence, but the trail made and open, he usually left to others the task 
of permanent road-building. Thus his work in geology brought 
into sharp distinctiveness certain features of geologic mechanics in 
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erosion, etc., which are at the root of the branch of geology called 
geomorphology, which has of late formed a school. The facts have 
long been known, but their relations had never been appreciated 
until he turned the searchlight on them. His great gift of sym- 
pathy brought him near the Indian, and he was almost the first to 
appreciate Indian philosophy of life and to be able to put himself at 
the Indian point of view, sympathetically.” “ Major Powell’s 

salient characteristics were courage, sympathy, insight into relations 
of things.” 

“ My feeling is that his greatness was rather in his personality ; 
his honesty, his continuity, his invincible determination (joined with 
a very reasonable amount of tact for such a character) which 
chanced to be applied to this scientific field.” ” Whenever 

he decided upon any course of action, he carried it out with ex- 
treme force and energy, and without much regard to conse- 
quences.” “I should think that unflinching courage was 

Powell’s leading characteristic, whether it were to descend into the 
Grand Canon, or to say something which he might have thought 
unpopular ; his devotion to the truth distinguishing him from most 
other public men.” “I know of no one who has so suc- 

cessfully, so wisely and so permanently organized the forces of 
national scholarship in a specific field as Major Powell.” 

“ He had rare power of mental concentration, being able to re- 
strict his attention to a selected subject for long periods. If inter- 
rupted (and he suffered himself to be interrupted freely) he would 
revert instantly to his subject of thought, and appeared to resume it 
without effort at the point of interruption. When fatigued he was 
able to refresh himself at almost any hour.” “ He was 

valiant, swift in action, keen in discerning.” “I think fear- 

lessness — intellectual and physical — was the trait which I most 
admired in him. He was serious, and endowed with good gen- 
eralizing powers. His use of words was very definite and force- 
ful — never subtle or of fine flower. A fine, strong, rugged, just, 
sincere man — that is the impression he made on me when I first 
met him.” “ He wrote much in verse, very little of which 

has been printed. His tendency was strongly imaginative, not- 
withstanding that he was addicted to scientific pursuits during so 
many years.” 
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It is clear to any one who reads these passages attentively that 
the power which chiefly characterized Powell’s intellectual ability 
was that of seeing analogies and making comparisons, of coupling 
observations and thoughts which to most people seemed not at all 
related to each other until by him placed in a certain light. With 
him the conception of the concrete outweighed thought in the purely 
abstract (the function, chiefly, of the frontal association areas). The 
rather superior, though not extraordinary, development of the area 
in closest proximity to the auditory field can safely be correlated 
with his good appreciation of music, not only of European compo- 
sition but of Indians as well, as shown in his masterly analyses of 
Indian songs and melodies. As Dr McGee has stated. Major Powell 
was a ‘ potential musician ’ if not a trained one, and this statement 
is supported collaterally by the fact that his daughter and other 
blood-relations are highly accomplished musicians. 

Keenness of observation, therefore, with a superior ability of 
forming concrete concepts, profound insight into the inter-relations 
of what he saw or heard, great capacity for associating and general- 
izing his thoughts and giving them expression in words ; all these, 
with the musical and poetical faculties characterized Major Powell’s 
mind. And since these mental qualities, taken collectively, are 
known to reside, without doubt, in this great “posterior association 
area” of Flechsig, which we have seen so extraordinarily developed 
in this brain (particularly upon the right side), we may feel justified 
in saying that here we have found a somatic expression of mental 
ability of a pronounced kind in the anatomical appearances of a dis- 
tinguished man’s brain. 

Major Powell, geologist, ethnologist, explorer, philosopher, and 
soldier, was endowed with a superior brain, and, what is more, be 
used it well. 

In conclusion I wish to express my hearty thanks to Dr W J 
McGee, to Dr D. S. Lamb, and to the many friends of Major Powell 
who have assisted me in this study. 
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HOW THE PAWNEE CAPTURED THE CHEYENNE 
MEDICINE ARROWS 

By GEORGE A. DORSEY 
Introduction 

It is commonly known that there exists in each of several plains 
tribes of Indians an object or group of objects held in great venera- 
tion and known as the tribal “ medicine.” Thus, among the Kiowa 
the tribal medicine is an image known as the taime ; among the 
Omaha it is a large shell ; among the Arapaho it is a pipe ; among 
the Cheyenne it is four arrows, one painted red, another white, 
another yellow, and the fourth black. These arrows are supposed 
to be in the keeping of a member of the tribe in Oklahoma. As a 
matter of fact the hereditary keeper of the Cheyenne medicine guards 
only three of the original four arrows — the black arrow being miss- 
ing. Neither by the Cheyenne nor by students is it generally 
known that the entire medicine of the Cheyenne was captured by 
Pawnee about sixty years ago. The story of this capture is still 
well known among the Pawnee, and I present herewith two versions 
of the fight which resulted so disastrously for the Cheyenne. Both 
accounts are given as recorded from the old Skidi informants, and 
while there is considerable difference in the amount of detail given 
in the two stories, it will be seen that they differ only in one im- 
portant particular, viz., the number of arrows (two or three) which 
were placed upon the “ Morning-Star bundle.” 

In addition to the general historical interest of the two tales, is 
the insight into certain fundamental traits of character, typical of the 
two tribes involved. 

First Version 

Many, many years ago, when the Pawnee had their permanent 
village upon the Loup river in Nebraska, they went to the south- 
west on a hunt. 

When they came to the Platte river they saw many buffalo upon 
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the hills. They made their camp upon the Platte river. Then the 
men got upon their ponies and they went and attacked the buffalo. 
After they had attacked the buffalo and the people had all scattered 
out, each man running after his buffalo, the hunters were attacked 
by the Cheyenne, Arapaho, and some other tribes. 

Finally, the Pawnee got together by a general alarm that was 
given. The Pawnee were being driven out of their villiage. The 
head-chiel’s name at this time was Big-Eagle, and he was the keeper 
of the Morning-Star bundle. 

He had not gone out to kill buffalo, but had stayed at home. 
When he saw that the people were being driven out of the village, 
he caught a little spotted pony that he had, then went into his tipi 
and took therefrom his head-dress, with an eagle feather on it. 
This he put upon his head, placed strings of wampum beads around 
his neck, and placed two medals upon his breast. Then he put on 
his scalp leggings and black moccasins. He then went out to the 
battle-field. 

When he got there, he saw that his people had given way. He 
rode up and stopped them, and he saw one man coming behind all 
the others, on foot. Big-Eagle rode up, checked the enemy, put 
the man upon the pony behind him, took him out, placed him in a 
thicket of reeds, and went back to the battle-ground. He passed 
between the two lines of battle. 

In the village was another man, who was sickly, and who asked his 
relatives to take him out to the battle-field, saying he preferred to 
fight and get killed in battle rather than to die through sickness. 
So his friends placed him upon a blanket, took him out to the 
battle-ground, and placed him in front of his own people’s battle- 
line, and they gave him a bow and spread his arrows out in front 
of him. 

The Cheyenne now made a determined effort and tried to cap- 
ture this man, but they could not. Among the Cheyenne was a 
medicine-man and chief, who, it seems, came up along the battle- 
line and asked the Cheyenne warriors if anybody had taken the 
man sitting in front of the battle-line. He was told that nobody 
had touched him. The Cheyenne warrior rode up, having only 
the wonderful spear, and as he approached the sick man who was 
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sitting in front, he reached out with his spear to pierce it through 
the body of the sick man ; but it seems that he did not get in quite 
far enough to push the spear into the man ; but the sick man sit- 
ting there reached out and grasped the spear, and it was very easy 
to snatch it out of the hands of the Cheyenne warrior. 

A coyote hide was wrapped upon this spear. About the middle 
of the spear was a bundle, and in this bundle were the four sacred 
medicine-arrows of the Cheyenne. 

The sick man, on examining the spear, saw that it was some- 
thing sacred. He turned back to his people and told them that he 
had something there that he thought was very sacred to the 
Cheyenne ; that they must try to get it away. So they all rushed 
up, and one of the sick man’s relatives took the spear, Big-Eagle 
all the time fighting in front. So the Cheyenne lost their sacred 
arrows at this battle. 

After the battle was over, Big-Eagle was given two arrows, the 
black and the red arrow, while the yellow and the white arrow 
were given to another man, who had another sacred bundle. 

Every year after that the Cheyenne came and visited the Pawnee, 
and would ask for Spotted-Horse, but they really meant Big-Eagle; 
for Big- Eagle had done most of the fighting in that battle. The 
Cheyenne invited the Pawnee to visit them, and prevailed upon 
them to bring their arrows with them. But the old chief was too 
sharp for them, and he carried only the red arrow, keeping the 
black one, which he thought meant more than all the other arrows 
put together. 

And it seems that he was right, for when they got into the 
Cheyenne country the Cheyenne had gathered five or six other 
tribes, and when they got into the circle they asked to see the 
arrows. Big-Eagle took out the red arrow and placed it in front 
of them, and suddenly a man jumped up from behind, picked up the 
arrow, and escaped with it. 

Many ponies were given to the Pawnee, but they did not take 
them home. One of the arrows, the black one, was never given 
up, and it is still kept in the Morning-Star bundle. The white 
and the yellow arrow were captured by the Cheyenne sometime 
afterward. 
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Second Version 

Long ago, when the Skidi were on the hunt they were attacked 
by Cheyenne varriors. The Skidi were nfiuch frightened, for there 
were many men on the Cheyenne side ; but the Skidi men went 
out to the battle-field. They found out that they had as many men 
as the Cheyenne. The battle was hard fought. Neither the 
Cheyenne nor the Skidi gave way. The battle went on. The 
Skidi women were heard to give their war-cry to give courage 
to the young men who for the first time had joined in battle. 

A man was sitting in a tipi who had been sick for many months, 
and he was covered with sores, so that he was not able to join in 
the battle. These sores had bothered him for many months. He 
sat there, thinking, and he made up his mind that it would be better 
for him to be killed in battle than to be thus disabled and packed 
around in their journeys. So the sick man sent for his brothers 
and uncles and told them of what he intended to do. He took off 
his robe and showed the sores to his relatives, telling them that he 
had had those sores for many months and that the medicines he was 
taking from the medicine-men did not seem to help him. The next 
thing for him to do, he thought, was to have these men place him 
upon a robe, with a man at each comer of the robe, and to lift him 
and carry him to the battle, placing him about fifteen feet from the 
line of the Skidi, so that he would be exposed to the arrows and gun- 
shots from the enemy. Finally, his brothers were to place in front 
of him many arrows, giving him the strongest bow that they could 
find. 

The relatives of the sick man, seeing his sores, thought that 
the man was right in wanting to be killed in preference to being 
laid up gradually to die. So these men placed the sick man upon 
a robe ; they lifted him and carried him to the line of battle and 
placed him about fifteen feet from the Skidi line. This man’s condi- 
tion was such that he could not stand up. His relatives gave him 
a bow and spread many arrows in front of him, so that he need not 
walk for them. 

The Cheyenne seemed to be inclined to make an attack on the 
Skidi line about this time. All the men on the Cheyenne side 
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gave the war-cty and made a rush at the Skidi side, so that the 
Skidi ran, leaving the sick man behind. In the meantime, the sick 
man had gathered his arrows and had shot them so swiftly at the 
Cheyenne that they had not touched him. 

While the Skidi were running toward the \dllage they met their 
chief, who was known as “Big-Eagle,” and among the Cheyenne 
was known as “ Spotted-Horse.” Big-Eagle turned his men and 
led them back, and when the Cheyenne saw the Skidi coming back 
at them, they ran. The Skidi again took their places on the north 
side, the sick man still in front, and the Cheyenne on the south 
side. Big-Eagle ran his pony between the two lines, riding back 
and forth, now and then chasing back a Cheyenne who had dared 
to come out from their line. Big-Eagle had killed several Cheyenne 
and had counted coup on them. The Cheyenne saw that Big- Eagle 
was a tall man, that there was no fear in him and that he was a 
wonderful man. His hair was reached, he had a prominent nose, 
wore scalp leggings, black moccasins, and a red shirt made of stroud- 
ing, and he had wampum about his neck and a Government medal 
upon his breast ; he also had many ear-bobs in his ears. The only 
thing upon his head was an eagle-feather. The Cheyenne knew 
from the appearance of Big-Eagle that he must be a chief. Big- 
Eagle rode a spotted pony. The spotted pony was a small one, 
but its body was quite long. As Big-Eagle seemed to do all the 
fighting alone, it seems that the Cheyenne chief had given his word 
that whosoever should strike, kill, and scalp Big-Eagle should be 
the head-chief of all the Cheyenne. So all the Cheyenne gave the 
war-whoop, encouraging one another to try to get the honor of 
having hit Big- Eagle. As they fought now the Skidi were on the 
north side in a row e.xtending from east to west, and the Cheyenne 
were on the south side extending from east to west, the .sick man 
sitting in front of the west end of the Skidi line, so that Big-Eagle 
really could not protect the sick man, for when he was on the east 
end, some of the Cheyenne would attempt to strike the sick man. 

While Big-Eagle was on the east end, one of the Cheyenne 
came out, dressed differently from the others, and carried a spear. 
The spear was made of a long stick with an iron point at one end. 
The stick was painted with white clay, and a small bundle with a 
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coyote hide cover was tied close to the iron point. It seems that 
this Cheyenne, when he came out from the line, asked if the sick man 
had been struck. Every'body on the Cheyenne side said, “Yes, 
he has been struck,’’ for it seems that the Cheyenne, knowing that 
this man carried the Cheyenne spear with the wonderful arrows on 
it, did not want him to attack the sick man, for fear he would lose 
the spear and the arrows. Nevertheless, the Cheyenne with the spear 
ran his pony toward the sick man, and the sick man, it seems, was 
not noticing, but the people on his side yelled for him to look out, 
and when he looked up, the Cheyenne was close upon him, holding 
out the spear to touch him. The sick man reached out and caught 
the spear, and as the horse turned around to go back to the 
Cheyenne line, the Cheyenne could not very well pull the spear 
away from the sick man. The Cheyenne had either to fall from 
his pony and be killed or give up the spear, so the sick man got 
the spear. The sick man turned around to the Skidi and said, 
“This spear must be a wonderful spear; come and get it, some of 
you.’’ So about this time Big-Eagle went by the sick man and 
took the spear, which had been stuck in the ground by the sick 
man. Big-Eagle handed the spear to one of his relatives for him 
to take home. Big-Eagle returned to the battle. 

The Cheyenne now fought more furiously, trying to capture 
their spear again, but the Skidi fought more fiercely, killing many 
Cheyenne. When Big-Eagle went back and rode down between 
the two lines, the Cheyenne all shooting at him, one of the Chey- 
enne came out from the line and followed Big-Eagle down toward 
the east end of the battle-lines, holding out his stick, trying to 
touch him — all this time Big-Eagle watching. When Big- Eagle 
thought he had the Cheyenne far from the Cheyenne line, he 
wheeled his pony around and struck out after the Cheyenne and 
ran him toward the Cheyenne line. Big-Eagle struck the Chey- 
enne three or four times with his quirt. Big-Eagle then turned 
back and went behind the Skidi, talking to them and telling them 
that it was time that they should attack the Cheyenne and drive 
them from their village. The Cheyenne in the meantime were 
made glad when this Cheyenne was run into the Cheyenne line, for 
this man told the Cheyenne that he had speared Spotted-Horse 
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(Big- Eagle) in the thigh and had struck him and counted coup. 
This seems to have been the aim of the Cheyenne — for somebody 
to count coup on Big-Eagle. So when the Skidi made a rush at 
the Cheyenne, the Cheyenne gave way ; so the Skidi ran the Chey- 
enne away, and after they had run them very far away the Skidi 
turned back and went home. 

Big-Eagle, on reaching home, found the spear in his house. It 
consisted of a long wooden shaft, wrapped with strips of otter hide, 
with an iron head at one end, while close to the head and wrapped 
about the shaft was a bundle of arrows in a coyote hide. Big- 
Eagle unwrapped the arrows, and as he did so one of the relatives 
of the sick man came in and demanded the spear. Big-Eagle told 
the party that he was willing to let them have the spear and one 
arrow. The man was satisfied with the spear and one arrow 
(though which one of the colored arrows it was I don’t know). 
Big-Eagle, being keeper of the Morning-Star bundle, and as a big 
coyote hide is used for the cover of the Morning-Star arrows, 
thought that these arrows and the coyote hide would be the thing 
to put on the Morning-Star bundle. So Big-Eagle sent for the 
priests, who came to his lodge, took the Morning-Star bundle 
down, opened the bundle, and took from it sweet-grass and buffalo 
fat. Mi.xing these two, the priests made a fire at the southwest 
part of the tipi and placed the sweet-grass and fat upon the hot 
coals. The sacred things that were contained in the bundle were 
passed over the smoke and placed back in the bundle, and this 
coyote hide and the arrows were passed over the smoke, giving 
them the right to remain with the things of the Morning-Star 
bundle. The smoke ceremony was then gone through with the 
pipe, and after the ashes had been emptied out the bundle was tied 
up again. So the Cheyenne arrows were placed in the Morning- 
Star bundle. 

There the arrows were kept until the next year, when the 
Cheyenne came back to the Skidi and said that they were messen- 
gers from the chief and priests of the Cheyenne, that they wanted 
to invite the Skidi warriors to the Cheyenne village, and that the 
Skidi should take the wonderful arrows with them. Big-Eagle 
doubted this very much. The Cheyenne returned to their country. 
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The Pawnee did not go, for they were afraid that the Cheyenne 
were trying to get the arrows back by strategy. 

The following year, while the Skidi were upon a hunt, the sick 
man’s relatives did not go, for the sick man was very sick. These 
people were the ones who received one arrow from Big-Eagle. 
The Cheyenne attacked the village where the sick man was, so the 
people fled to the timber. They left the sick man at home ; the 
sick man was killed. The arrow was seen upon the sacred bundle, 
for these people had not put the arrow in the bundle as the Mom- 
ing-Star people had done. Then the Cheyenne pulled the arrow 
out from the bundle and went away. When the people returned 
they found the sick man killed, the bundle there, and the arrow 
gone. The people were sorry that the arrow was gone, but they 
were glad that the bundle was there and that the Cheyenne had 
not taken it. These people then brought their ponies, packed up, 
and left the village, following up the people on the hunt. 

When they got to the village, they told the people that the 
sick man had been killed by the Cheyenne, and that the arrow had 
also been captured ; that it was on top of their bundle, but that the 
bundle was left. The people went on hunting, and when they 
went back into the village the Cheyenne visited them again. The 
Cheyenne talked nicely to the Skidi, telling them that the chief and 
the prophet had promised them a big reward if they would bring 
their arrows back, and if they could not bring all of them back, to 
bring one of them, and they would give many ponies for them. 

So Big-Eagle made a bundle, and in this bundle he put one 
arrow and sent for his braves, in whose trust he put the arrow, tell- 
ing them to take his place and go to the Cheyenne. The Chey- 
enne were on horses, while the Skidi were afoot. The Cheyenne 
told the Skidi that they would give them many horses when they 
should get to their homes and would turn the horses over to them. 
For many days they traveled together, the Cheyenne taking the 
lead on horseback, and the Skidi following. Every night the Skidi 
were on their guard, watching and expecting the Cheyenne to at- 
tack them at any time. The Cheyenne did not show any treachery 
on their part, so that the Skidi finally gave up their watching. One 
of the Cheyenne rode up alongside of the Skidi who carried the 
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bundle that had the arrow in it. Now, this bundle contained only 
one arrow, for Big-Eagle, expecting treachery on the part of the 
Cheyenne, had put only one arrow in the bundle. So the Chey- 
enne who rode alongside the man carrying the bundle with the 
arrow in it would once in a while get off from his pony and let the 
Skidi ride the pony while the Cheyenne carried the bundle. Sev- 
eral times the Cheyenne did this, so that the Skidi was entirely put 
off his guard. One bme as they were traveling along, the Chey- 
enne offered to carry the bundle for the Skidi. The Skidi, being 
tired, thought it would be best for the Cheyenne to carry the bundle 
upon his pony. So the Skidi gave up the bundle. The Cheyenne 
carried the bundle all right and returned it to the Skidi when they 
stopped to eat. It seems that the Cheyenne had planned that in the 
afternoon the Cheyenne should again ask the Skidi that he might 
carry his bundle, when all the Cheyenne would be ready to whip 
up their ponies and run away from the Skidi, as soon as they should 
see that the Cheyenne had the bundle in his possession. As they 
were traveling, the Cheyenne rode up to the Skidi and asked him 
to let him carry the bundle. The Skidi gave up the bundle, and by 
a certain sign from the man who carried the bundle, the Cheyenne 
all whipped up their ponies, and, turning around, told the Skidi 
by signs that there were some buffalo over the hills that they were 
going to kill. When the Skidi climbed up on the hill they saw no 
buffalo, but they saw the Cheyenne at a long distance, whipping up 
their horses. The Skidi stopped and looked at one another, then 
turned back and went away. 

It seems that when the Cheyenne reached their village they 
found only one arrow that was of any importance to them. So the 
chief and the prophet sent another party of warriors to invite 
Spotted-Horse and his people to their country, claiming that the 
party who had been there were of a low class of Cheyenne who 
were not representatives of the chief and the prophet. So these 
Cheyenne went to the Skidi village and gave many presents of fine 
robes, head-dresses, and other things to Big-Eagle as gifts from the 
Cheyenne chief and the prophet. The Cheyenne particularly re- 
quested Big-Eagle to go with them, as they wanted the arrows very 
badly and they wanted to have the ceremony, saying if Big-Eagle 
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would bring the arrows out there the chief and the prophet would 
give them many ponies and that they would let him witness the 
ceremony. Big-Eagle sent for his braves, and he told them of 
what the Cheyenne had said. One of the braves spoke and said : 
“ Big- Eagle, you are a man, a brave man, the Skidi people all know 
it, the Cheyenne know you are a brave man ; let not the Cheyenne 
people think that Big- Eagle is a coward, that you do not want to 
go down to the Cheyenne country, but show to the Cheyenne peo- 
ple that Big-Eagle is a warrior, a brave, and a chief by going down 
there, and, if necessary, fight them down there and die there in 
their village, a brave man.” Big-Eagle said : “ It is well that you 
have spoken ; go and gather all my great warriors and tell them 
that we are to go and visit the Cheyenne, that the Cheyenne ar- 
rows are to be returned to the Cheyenne.” So the man went and 
notified all the brave men of th eSkidi tribe. So all the brave men 
gathered up their bows and arrows and had everything ready to 
join Big-Eagle to go to the Cheyenne country. 

In the meantime Big- Eagle had the old priests meet in his lodge 
to have a ceremony of offering sacrifices, whether a scalp, whether 
a feather, or anything that belonged to the enemy. So Big-Eagle 
told the priests to offer a red arrow as an offering to the gods, for 
now he was to return the red arrow to the Cheyenne ; the black 
arrow he would keep in the Morning-Star bundle. So the old man 
offered the red pipe to the gods in the heavens, so that it [the red 
arrow] was just as good as being thrown away \i. e., sacrificed]. 
This was also done to take bad luck to the Cheyenne, the enemy 
of the Skidi. Now the black arrow was put back in the bundle and 
Big-Eagle took only the red arrow this time. 

Big-Eagle then told the Cheyenne he was going with them. 
The Cheyenne was glad. This time Big-Eagle had many warriors, 
and all were on ponies. Big-Eagle was careful to have guards 
placed out each night, so that if the Cheyenne should try to take 
advantage of them they would know it. The Cheyenne never tried 
to bother the Skidi on the way. When the party of Skidi and Chey- 
enne approached the Cheyenne village, the Cheyenne went into the 
camp and notified the chief of warriors of the arrival of the Pawnee. 
A war-party was got up to meet Big-Eagle. The war-party went 
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out and met Big- Eagle, receiving him and his people, giving sticks 
to Big-Eagle, the sticks representing horses. Every time a stick 
was given to Big-Eagle he would throw it away. When the Chey- 
enne asked him what he did it for, Big-Eagle said : “ If the Chey- 
enne want to honor me, let them put the lariat [reata] upon their 
ponies, and let them lead their ponies to me and put the lariat 
in my hand ; then I will take it, then I will know that the Cheyenne 
are giving me a pony ; when the Cheyenne give me a stick, he 
says, ‘ I give you a pony,’ but I do not know the Cheyenne, I do 
not see the pony ; the pony might be a wild one, it is a gift that I 
do not care to accept ; so I throw these sticks away.” 

When the Skidi were taken into the Cheyenne village the 
Cheyenne had built a large tipi in which the Skidi were told to 
make their home ; but as there was much excitement among the 
Cheyenne, who wished to see the arrows and to hear Big-Eagle 
speak, they hurried the prophet and the chief to hold a council with 
Big-Eagle and his people. The chief who had given the order that 
he who should strike Big-Eagle should be head-chief was now 
entertaining Big-Eagle. This Cheyenne chief told Big-Eagle that 
there was a certain young man in this place as chief, and he told 
Big-Eagle that the young man now lived in a tipi by itself, away 
from the tipis of the Cheyenne. 

It was now agreed between Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief 
to go over to the Cheyenne warriors, and for the Skidi to be on the 
south side of the tipi and the Cheyenne to be on the north side of the 
tipi, with Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief sitting together in the 
west with the bundle containing the arrows exposed in front of 
them. The Cheyenne were anxious first to hear from Big-Eagle 
whether the young man who was now their head-chief did strike him 
and lance him with a spear. Big- Eagle then told the Cheyenne 
that if he should say anything he wanted the young man who was 
now head-chief to come and be present, so he could hear what he 
had to say. Big-Eagle told the Cheyenne chief who was sitting by 
him to send for the young man. So the Cheyenne chief sent for 
the young man, who was now head-chief, and when he came he 
had a robe about his body and all over his head, so that only one 
of his eyes could be seen. This young man was given a seat in 
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front of all the Cheyenne. The Cheyenne chief who was sitting by 
Big-Eagle spoke and said, “ Chief, now tell us how you lanced 
Big-Eagle and struck him ; Big-Eagle is a brave man ; he is here 
with us ; he is also the chief, a great chief ; he will tell us straight.” 
So the Cheyenne chief spoke and said, “ As Big-Eagle was riding 
between the two lines of battle I rode my pony out and ran after 
him, until I caught up to him ; then I took my spear and lanced 
him on the rump, and I pulled the lance out and struck him ; then 
you all saw me running back into our line. Big- Eagle running after 
me; that is all.” This was all told to Big-Eagle. 

The Cheyenne now looked to Big-Eagle, for him to speak. 
Big-Eagle arose and walked up to the Cheyenne young chief and 
took hold of the robe he had about his head and threw it off from 
his head. Big Eagle said : “ I am a man and when I talk to men I 
do not want to talk to men dressed like a woman, who hides under 
her robes.” The Cheyenne, seeing all this performance, made a his- 
sing, whistling noise at their chief, for they knew that the Cheyenne 
chief must have lied. Big-Eagle made a motion to the Cheyenne 
and told them in sign language that he was a man (the sign was 
given by extending the first finger downward, the thumb and other 
fingers clenched, and the hand placed next to the penis signifying 
that he had a penis too), saying, “ All of you are men, and brave 
men, I hope ; now let every one of you open your eyes and look 
at my rump, and see if you can see any scar on it. If there is any 
scar upon my rump then you may know that he told the truth ; if 
there is no scar upon my rump you may know that the young man 
has lied.” 

Big-Eagle was dressed as he was dressed in battle, with buck- 
skin leggings, with scalps hanging upon the sides, and the red 
strouding shirt ; he wore also the wampum beads, and the feather 
in his hair. As he was standing before the Skidi and Cheyenne, he 
slipped the breech-cloth from his belt in front and took it off behind. 
He told the Cheyenne to look well, and if any thought there were 
scars upon his rump, to come and feel of him. None of the 
Cheyenne spoke, nor rose to feel of his rump, for they were now 
hissing at their chief ; they knew that he had lied. Big- Eagle put 
his breech-cloth on and told them that the young man had 
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attacked him but that he never came close enough even to touch his 
pony. He told them if he had touched him he would have run 
him to their line and would have killed him. He told the Cheyenne 
that as he had struck the young man twice upon his back the young 
man had cried, and then he had let him go. 

The Cheyenne ran the young chief away from the council, tore 
down his tipi, and they had no more use for him. The Cheyenne 
chief, who was sitting by Big-Eagle, then arose and spoke : “ Big- 
Eagle is a great chief and he is a great warrior, and we know that 
he is a brave man, for he counted coup several times upon our war- 
riors. We know that Big-Eagle fought alone for his people ; we 
were afraid of him ; Big-Eagle has spoken to us, he has spoken 
straight ; he has stood up before us a man ; he truly is a brave man ; 
he was not ashamed to stand naked before us to show that what 
he said was true ; we saw no scar ; the young man admitted his lie 
by moving away from us like a dog ; he shall be a chief no more ; 
the Cheyenne will select a new chief ; Big-Eagle, I give you the 
best horse I have.” 

The Cheyenne sat down. Big-Eagle said to the chief: “You 
are a chief ; you give me a pony, you must not give me a pony in 
words, but bring the pony before me so that I may take the lariat 
with my hand, and lead it to some of these trees around and lariat 
it out.” 

The Cheyenne here and th^^re arose and picked up a stick and 
walked up to Big-Eagle and gave him sticks again. As quickly 
as they gave him the sticks he threw them away. Some of the 
Cheyenne who now saw that he would not receive the sticks rode 
their ponies into the tipi, jumped off from them, and gave the lariat 
to Big-Eagle. 

Now the chief said, “ Big-Eagle, it is time that we see the 
arrows.” Big-Eagle said : “ It is not time ; you promised me many 
ponies ; I have received few ponies, but many sticks.” But the 
Cheyenne begged Big-Eagle so hard that he promised them he 
would show them one arrow. 

When the time came for the Cheyenne to see their arrow, one 
of the Cheyenne arose and, addressing all, said, “ Brothers, lay 
your bows and arrows and your knives to one side ; we are going 
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to see something that we look upon as sacred.” Big-Eagle stood 
up and said, “ When Tirawa first created man he gave him the bow 
and arrows to hold on to, wherever he is ; I am not a woman that 
you should tell me to lay my bow and arrows to one side ; I am a 
warrior, and a brave one, and I hold on to my bow and arrows ; 
they are mine, not yours ; you are not my chief that you should 
command me to lay these things to one side ; you people are tricky, 
you have showed it in the past, so that I cannot trust you. If I lay 
my bow and arrows aside, what will you do ? You will try to kill 
my warriors and try to kill me if I am not armed and have no bow 
and arrows to defend myself. When I show you your arrow, if you 
show any treachery, if you kill any of my warriors, this chief whom 
I am sitting by shall die by the hand of Big- Eagle.” 

The Cheyenne grunted. They were afraid of him. So Big- 
Eagle unwrapped the arrow and spread the robe in front of the 
Cheyenne and placed the red arrow upon the robe. When Big- 
Eagle walked back toward his seat, with his back toward the arrow, 
a young Cheyenne, stark naked, jumped from the crowd of the 
Cheyenne, ran where the arrow was lying, picked it up, and ran 
away with it. It was done so quickly that the Skidi and Big- Eagle 
hardly knew what had happened. 

Big- Eagle was angry. He told the Cheyenne that he could not 
give up the other arrow, for they had played a trick on him, as he 
had expected them to do. The Cheyenne acted as if they were 
going out to hunt the man who took the arrow, but really the> 
were not looking for him. 

The Cheyenne, thinking that they could get the other arrow 
by getting Big-Eagle drunk, then brought a little whiskey which 
the Cheyenne had captured from some emigrants and placed it 
before Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief. Big-Eagle drank of the 
whiskey ; so did the Cheyenne chief. Big- Eagle called the Chey 
enne names, called them cowards and women for running away 
with the arrow. The Cheyenne tried to fight him, and when they 
tried to fight him the Skidi warriors were right there to help ; but 
Big- Eagle jumped upon the head-chief of the Cheyenne and 
pounded him. The Skidi expected to have a fight that night, but 
there was no fight. 
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The next day the Cheyenne chief invited Big-Eagle to eat with 
him. The Cheyenne also invited several of his brave men. While 
they were eating, the Cheyenne chief spoke, and said : “ My 
brother, Spotted-Horse (Big- Eagle), your coming here has made 
me great ; I am a chief again ; I am glad to have been bruised 
upon my body and upon my head by the hand of a great chief ; 
the Cheyenne cannot hiss at me and make fun of me, for they 
know what kind of a man you are.” The braves of the Cheyenne 
spoke, and said ; “ What the chief said is true ; he is now a great 
chief” 

Big-Eagle told the Cheyenne that he was not going to give 
up the other arrow, for they had not treated him right, and he 
wanted the Cheyenne to bring the ponies to him, for he was going 
to return to his country. The Cheyenne brought many ponies to 
Big- Eagle, and he at once started for his country. 

After he had been gone two or three days, Big-Eagle found 
out that some of his warriors had stayed behind. When Big- 
Eagle returned to his village and had been home for four days it 
was told to him that the men who stayed behind were coming with 
many ponies ; they were men who had been with Big-Eagle, and 
although Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief had made peace, the 
Pawnee warriors had remained behind and had captured many 
Cheyenne ponies. 

The black arrow was not taken with him on this trip and it was 
always kept in the Morning-Star bundle. The arrow is still in this 
bundle and the arrow may be seen only early in the spring, when 
the thunder first sounds, for at this time the bundle may be 
opened. This bundle is at this time in the keeping of Tchupirikata 
(White-Star), daughter of Big-Eagle. 



NOTES ON ORIENTAL BABIES 
By EDITH ELMER WOOD 

During a residence of nearly two years in China, Japan, and 
Korea, the writer made some study of the size and growth of native 
children under six years of age. She weighed and measured a 
number of those who figure in the accompanying tables, and the 
rest were weighed and measured at her request by Dr Mary H. 
Fulton of Canton, Dr Edgerton H. Hart of Wuhu, and Dr Mary 
A. Suganuma of Nagasaki, to whom she now takes pleasure in ac- 
knowledging her obligation. 

Owing to the superstitious fears of the parents, only ten Korean 
children were measured — from six months to five years of age — 
and none was weighed. The measurements, so far as they go, 
indicate larger children and less variation from the average than 
among either Chinese or Japanese. The bodily proportions are 
remarkedly like those of occidental children. Adult Koreans are 
of decidedly larger stature than Japanese or southern Chinese, but 
it is impossible to speak more precisely, as statistics concerning 
them are entirely lacking. 

Comparison with occidental children is rendered difficult by the 
paucity of reliable data for the ages between birth and six years. 
School children, both in Europe and America, have been weighed 
and measured by thousands, but below the school age they have 
been studied only by twos and threes, or at most by tens and 
twenties. For height and weight the writer referred to the Italian 
averages of Pagliani (three years tmd over), the Belgian of Quetelet, 
the German of Beneke and Camerer, the English of the Anthro- 
pometric Committee (fragmentary under four years), the American 
of Peck (four years and over), the individual records made by Dr 
Hall and Dr Shinn, and to an unpublished record of her own three 
sons. For height alone she had the figures of d’Espine and Picot 
in B'rance, of Russow in Russia, of Daffner, Oppenheim, and Von 
Lange in Germany, and of Liharzik in Austria. For weight alone, 
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Fleischmann’s and Hahner’s. For the other bodily proportions 
she had at her disposal only the record of her own boys, the chest, 
arm, and foot measurements of Quetelet, the chest and skull meas- 
urements of Daffner, and a few scattering figures from Galton’s 
report (English Anthropometric Committee) and from Hall. 

Comparison with this body of statistics indicates, as might have 
been expected, that Japanese babies under two years average smaller 
than European or American. A little later they seem to have a 
period of more rapid growth ; for the fifteen Japanese children of 
two years and over, with an average age of four years and four 
months, have an average height of 94. i centimeters, which lifts them 
above the French, Italian, and Belgian children of like age and puts 
them about on a level with the German. 

The children in the Chinese table under two years of age average 
about as much taller than the Japanese as one would expect from 
the relative height of the adults. But between two and four years 
the Chinese are slightly smaller, and between four and six very 
markedly smaller than the Japanese. The Chinese average falls so 
far behind any European standard for the ages of three, four, and 
five as to suggest an arrest of growth following weaning, when the 
child for the first time shares the insufficient nourishment of the 
family. The age of weaning is extremely late, two years being 
about the average. 

Either the undersized Chinese children die off or a period of 
very rapid growth occurs later, for the adult southern Chinese is 
taller than the Japanese and only slightly shorter than the Italian 
or the southern French. Compare in this connection Ball’s measure- 
ments of 1000 male prisoners in the Hong Kong jail (average height 
1620 millimeters) and 100 female prisoners (average height 1510 
millimeters) with Balz’s measurements of 2500 Japanese (average 
height of men 1585 millimeters and of women 1465). 

In weight the Chinese children appear to make a better showing 
than in height ; but it must be remembered that all the heights 
recorded are of Cantonese children, while thirteen out of the 
eighteen weights are of Wuhu children, who are probably larger 
in every way, as the adults undoubtedly are. Physical, tempera- 
mental, and linguistic differences between southern, central, and 
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northern Chinese are fully as marked as between the different Aryan 
races of Europe. 

Balz found that the adult Japanese is considerably heavier, rel- 
atively to his height, than the adult European. This seems to be 
true of the children, but in a less marked degree. Taking the 
fourteen who were weighed, whose average age is three years and 
ten months, a comparison of their combined weights and heights 
shows a trifle over 15.7 grams to the millimeter. Beneke’s Ger- 
man children of four years (German adults are, according to Ranke, 
among the heaviest of Europeans proportionately to their height) 
show 15.2 grams to the millimeter, and Quetelet’s Belgian children 
1 5. 1, while Pagliani’s Italian children are proportionately lighter 
(14.5 grams). 

Balz confirms the common observation that adult Japanese have 
a larger head, longer spine, and shorter arms and legs, in propor- 
tion, than any European race. This does not seem to be true of 
the children except as to arms. Skull and spine measurements 
actually average less in proportion than those of the European and 
American children at the writer’s disposal. 

The bodily proportions of adult Chinese are largely conjectural, 
the only available data on the subject being measurements of 
twenty Chefoo men made by the Austrian scientific expedition on 
the Novara and embodied in Dr Weisbach’s report. It is difficult 
to see on what ground Ranke and others assume that Chinese pro- 
portions are the same as Japanese. That they have the general 
characteristics of large head, long spine, and short limbs peculiar to 
races of ancient civilization is very probable ; but the writer is con- 
vinced that they do not share the extreme short-leggedness of the 
Japanese, which is probably due to the national habit of kneeling 
with the body resting on the heels — a position which must seri- 
ously cramp the muscles and interfere with the development of the 
legs. The Chinese normally sit on chairs and stools, and while 
the coolies sometimes squat, they never kneel. 

The children in the Chinese table show a proportionately longer 
spine and larger skull than Japanese or occidental children, but it is 
the exceedingly small ones who bring up the average. The larger 
and healthier Chinese children (numbers 3, 9, and 41, for instance) 
are proportioned remarkably like occidentals. 
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The excessive variability of the Chinese children, both in height 
and in bodily proportions, as compared either with Japanese or occi- 
dentals, is doubtless due — as it is all a variability downward, a 
prevalence of undersized children — to malnutrition and unhygienic 
conditions of life. Canton is an overcrowded and extremely dirty 
city, and considering how markedly the size of children among 
occidentals is affected by density of population, it is likely that 
Chinese countiy children would make a better showing. 

It would be interesting to know whether many centuries of foot- 
binding have had any effect in stunting the development of the 
unbound Chinese foot. The average length of foot expressed in 
relation to height for all the Chinese children in the table is Ij-S 
percent, exactly the same as for all the Japanese. The European 
average derived from Daffner and Quetelet also lies between fifteen 
and sixteen percent. Of the forty-six Chinese children whose feet 
were measured, twelve are marked as belonging to the boat popu- 
lation, coolie, or artisan class, who do not bind their feet, twelve are 
credited to the middle and upper classes, and in the case of the 
remaining twenty-two the class to which the parents belong is left 
uncertain. Even in the upper classes the hereditary tendency, if it 
exists, must be diluted by the frequent introduction of secondary 
wives of low rank — often slave girls — whose children are, however, 
entirely legitimate and inherit the family name and fortunes. The 
feet of the twelve children marked as belonging to the middle and 
upper classes have an average length of 1 5 percent of their 
height, while the feet of the ten coolie children whose proportion 
to their height is obtainable, average 16^ percent. It is doubtful 
whether the difference is greater than would exist between the 
upper and lower classes in any country. 

The observations on dentition show the widest departure from 
occidental standards. The time for the appearance of the first 
incisors seems rather late, and with the Japanese the whole process 
of acquiring the milk-teeth is a slow one. The table shows it com- 
plete in one two-year-old, but incomplete in all the three-year-olds 
and four-year-olds and in four out of seven five-year-olds. With 
the Chinese, on the other hand, the process, once begun, seems to 
go forward very rapidly, there being only two instances out of 
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twenty-eight recorded in which it is incomplete after the age of two 
and a half years. But the most remarkable phenomenon of this 
group is the precocity of the Chinese in the matter of the so-called 
six-year-old molars. The two six-year-old children observed each 
had two of these molars. Of six five-year-old children, one had 
one, one two, and two all four of the molars. Of ten four-year-olds, 
three had two molars and one had all four. Of the seven three- 
year-olds, two had already cut two of the permanent molars. The 
single seven -year-old boy whose teeth were examined not only had 
all of his six-year-old molars, but two of the so-called twelve-year- 
old molars. It will be seen by reference to the table that this pre- 
cocity in the molars is equally marked at Canton in the extreme 
south and at Wuhu in the central valley of the Yang-tse. 



A SUGGESTION TO MAYA SCHOLARS' 

By ZELIA NUTTALL 

Some years ago, on making a comparison between the Mexican 
and Maya systems of numeration, I learned from the celebrated 
Friar Beltran de la Rosa’s work on the Maya language, first printed 
in 1746, that, like the Mexicans, the Mayas employed a number of 
affixes which, when added to their numerals, furnished an indication 
as to the kind of object that was enumerated. Just as the Mexicans, 
for instance, add the affix tetl to each numeral when they are count- 
ing chickens, eggs, cocoa, tamales, loaves of bread, melons, etc., 
so the Mayas affixed the syllable te when they counted not only 
eggs, cocoa, and calabashes, but also years, months, and days. 

Now, while Molina, in his Diccionario de la lengua Castellana y 
Mexicana, records the uses of only six affixes or methods of count- 
ing besides what he terms the “ general count ” (in which the 
numerals were employed without affixes), the Maya dictionary 
records the use of not fewer than seventy-five affixes, of which I 
shall cite the following examples : 

The affix ac was employed in counting canoes, boats, houses, 
lots, churches, seats, altars, canes, pits, troughs, villages, and fields. 
The affix mol was used in counting things which are united, 
gathered, or congregated together. When birds, fishes, and animals 
were counted the affix pok was employed. On the other hand, tul 
was added in counting men and women. The affix pec denoted 
that the things counted were flat and round, like tortillas, maize- 
cakes, etc. Bak was used for counts of four hundred. The affix 
oc signified objects which were measured by handfuls ; ual for leaves 
of tobacco, plantain trees, etc.; piz for pieces of money, also years 
and days ; much for heaps of stones, earth, grain, etc.; hat, for pairs 
of things ; ahaii for twenty-day periods ; atiat for distances ; ctic for 
measures ; czich for loads ; chuy for bags, bunches of fruit, strings 

* Read before the International Congress of Americanists, New York meeting, 
October, 1902. 
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of beads, in fact for all things which could be carried hanging from 
the hand. 

These few examples will suffice for the present to demonstrate 
the Maya system of affixes, with which I was long acquainted before I 
began to wonder how the Mayas could have expressed or recorded 
them in connection with numerals in their hieroglyphic writing. 
That they must have done so seems apparent ; and as a cursive 
method of expressing what objects were being counted, the affixes 
must have been most useful. Indeed, Friar Beltran de la Rosa 
points out the advantages of the system. He says : “ The affixes 
united to the numerals ranging from hun, which is one, to any high 
number, enable one to distinguish the things that are being 
enumerated. For instance, huntul denotes one man ; hun-pok an 
animal or bird ; hun-cuch, one load, etc. Therefore, when a person 
says hunpok you know that it signifies quadrupeds, or winged 
animals, or other irrational creatures, although the affix pel is the 
generic for all things, that is to say, the ‘ general count’ ” 

Returning to the question as to the probable method by which 
the Mayas would have recorded these indispensable numerical 
affixes, it has seemed most probable that, like the Mexicans, they 
would have chosen some object, easily painted or carved, the sound 
of the name of which exactly or closely resembled that of the 
affixes. During a hasty search in a Maya dictionary for names of 
natural objects which in sound are similar to some of the affixes, I 
found the following ; 

The affix ac is like ak, the Maya name for turtle and tongue ; 
therefore a turtle or a tongue depicted next to a numeral could 
serve to indicate that a number of houses, villages, fields, etc., were 
being recorded. The term bak, a bone or a rock, is identical with 
the affix bak, hence a representation of a bone or a rock in con- 
junction with a number might denote that counts of four hundred 
were being recorded. The name for a bag or satchel, mucuc, could 
be used to record the affix muc, which denotes that “numbers of 
times” are being counted, or the double, and that one has to pay 
“ twice as much,” “ three times as much,” etc.‘ 

I On page Ixx of the Dresden Codex are four separate representations of what 
resemble conventional figures of bags tied with a cord which is knotted above them. 
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A claw, mol, painted next to a numeral could express the affix 
mol, which signifies a congregation of things ; and representations 
of a toad, much; a dog, a quail, num ; a foot or leg, oc ; a 
seat, dzam ; a bag or satchel, mucuc, could have recorded, in the 
same way, the exact sound of the affixes much, pec, num, oc, dzam, 
and muc. 

It will doubtless occur to students of Maya hieroglyphics that 
amongst the latter are found numerals accompanied with represen- 
tations of some of the natural objects enumerated. Moreover, 
amongst the familiar day-signs of the Maya calendar we find ahau 
and oc, both of which words figure in Beltran de la Rosa’s list of 
affixes, the first denoting that twenty-day counts are being enu- 
merated, the second that “handfuls” are being counted. A recog- 
nition of this important fact will necessitate a revision of such 
calculations and conclusions as have been made in the belief that 
numerals attached to the sign ahau designated a day-number only. 

Without drawing hasty conclusions, and yet not placing undue 
value on the results I have obtained and here present, I desire to 
point out that systematic research along this new line promises to 
lead to interesting and possibly to valuable and unforeseen results. 
I would also draw attention to the fact that, although Maya schol- 
ars have bestowed much study upon the numerals contained in 
Maya inscriptions, no one, to my knowledge, has yet devoted at- 
tention to or even taken into consideration the existence of the 
seventy-five affixes above referred to, although they were and are 
habitually used, in connection with numerals, by the Maya people. 
The fact that these affixes should have been hitherto ignored or 
overlooked is as inexplicable as the groundless assumption, by Maya 
specialists, that all numerals recorded in the Maya codices are in the 
“general count.” It must be admitted that no study of the Maya 
numeral system can be regarded as absolutely satisfactory and com- 
plete until these seventy-five affixes are studied in connection with 

Three of these contain the numeral six, the remaining one the number eight. If it be 
assumed that the bag, mucuc, expressed the affix muc and the numerals recorded certain 
“numbers of times,” the interpretation in three cases would be “six times as much” 
and in one case “eight times as much.” It is obvious that such a possibility should be 
carefully weighed and investigated by those who are studying the numerals in the Maya 
codices. 
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recorded numbers, and I am therefore led to express the hope that 
in future they will receive the attention they unquestionably deserve. 

In order to place these affixes within the reach of all students, 
I append a translation of Beltran de la Rosa’s chapter xi, “ On 
Maya Numerals,” from his Arte del Idioma Maya, published in 
Mexico in 1746 and reprinted in Merida in 1859 : 


Ox THE Numeral, its Tables and Particles 


I, Hun. 

36, Uaclahuntukal. 

2, Ca. 

37, Uuclakutukal. 

3, Ox. 

38, Uaxaclahutukal. 

4, Can. 

39, Bolonlahutukal. 

5. Ho. 

40, Cakal. 

6, Uac. 

41, Huntuyoxjcal. 

7, Uuc. 

42, Catuyoxkal. 

8, Uaxac. 

43, Oxtuyoxkal. 

9, Bolon. 

44, Canluyoxkal. 

10, Lahun. 

45, Hotuyoxkal. 

II, Buluc. 

46, Uactuyoxkal. 

12, Lahca. 

47, Uuctuyoxkal. 

13, Oxlahun. 

48, Uaxactuyoxkal. 

14, Canlahun. 

49, Bolontuyoxkal. 

15, Holhun. 

50, Lahuyoxkal. 

16, Uuaclahun. 

51, Buluctuyoxkal. 

17, Uuclahun. 

52, Lahcatuyoxkal. 

18, Uaxaclahun. 

53, Oxlahutuyoxkal. 

19, Bolonlahun. 

54, Canlahutuyoxkal. 

20, Hunkal. 

55, Holhuyoxkal. 

21, Huntukal. 

56, Uaclahutuyoxkal. 

22, Catukal. 

57, Uuclahutuyoxkal. 

23, Oxtukal. 

58, Uaxaclahutuyoxkal. 

24, Cantukal. 

59, Bolonlahutuyoxkal. 

25, Hotukal. 

60, Oxkal. 

26, Uactukal. 

61, Huntucankal. 

27, Uuctukal. 

62, Catucankal. 

28, Uaxactukal. 

63, Oxtucankal. 

29, Bolontukal. 

64, Cantucankal. 

30, Lahucakal. 

65, Hotucankal. 

31, Buluctukal. 

66, Uactucankal. 

32, Lahcatukal. 

67, Uuctucankal. 

33, Oxlahutukal. 

68, Uaxactucankal. 

34, Canlahutukal. 

69, Bolontucankal. 

35, Holhucakal. 

70. Lahucankal. 
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71, Buluctucankal. 

72, Lahcatucankal. 

73, Oxlahutucankal. 

74, Canlahutucankal. 

75, Holhucankal. 

76, Uaclahutucankal. 

77, Uuclahutucankal. 

78, Uaxaclahutucankal. 

79, Bolonlahutucankal. 

80, Cankal. 

81, Hutuyokal. 

82, Catuyokal. 

83, Oxtuyokal. 

84, Cantuyokal. 

85, Hotuyokal. 

86, Uactuyokal. 

87, Uuctuyokal. 

88, Uaxactuyokal. 

89, Bolontuyokal. 

90, Lahuyokal. 

91, Buluctuyokal. 

92, Lahcatuyokal. 

93, Oxiahutuyokal. 

94, Canlahutuyokal. 

95, Holhuyokal. 

96, Uaclahutuyokal. 

97, Uuclahutuyokal. 

98, Uaxaclahutuyokal. 

99, Bolonlahutuyokal. 
ICX5, Hokal. 


101, Huntu uackal. 

102, Catu uackal. 

103, Oxtu uackal. 

104, Cantu uackal. 

105, Hotu uackal. 

106, Uactu uackal. 

107, Uuctu uackal. 

108, Uaxactu uackal. 

109, Bolontu uackal. 

110, Lahu uackal. 

111, Buluctu uackal . 

1 12, Lahcatu uackal. 

1 13, Oxlahutu uackal. 

1 14, Canlahutu uackal. 

1 1 5, Holhu uackal. 

1 16, Uaclahutu uackal. 

1 17, Uuclahuntu uackal. 

118, Uaxaclahutu uackal. 

119, Bolonlahutu uackal. 

120, Uackal. 

121, Huntu uuckal. 

122, Catu uuckal. 

123, Oxtu uuckal. 

124, Cantu uuckal. 

125, Hotu uuckal. 

126, Uactu uuckal. 

127, Uuctu uuckal. 

128, Uaxactu uuckal. 

129, Bolontu uuckal. 

130, Lahu uuckal. 


Note : From this number up to 400 I shall cite only four numbers of each 


group of ten, as it is easy to count the 
system indicated. 

13 1, Baltic tu uuckal. 

135, Holhu uuckal. 

140, Uuckal. 

141, Huntu uaxackal. 

145, Hotu uaxackal. 

150, Lahu uaxackal. 

1 5 1, Buluc tu uaxackal. 

155, Holhu uaxackal. 

160, Uaxackal. 

16 1, Huntu bolonkal. 


intermediate numbers by following the 

165, Hotu bolonkal. 

170, Lahu bolonkal. 

171, Buluc bolonkal. 

175, Holhu bolonkal. 

180, Bolonkal. 

181, Huntu lahunkal. 

185, Hotu lahunkal. 

190, Lahu tu lahunkal. 

191, Buluc tu lahunkal. 

195, Holhu tu lahunkal. 
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200, Lahunkal. 

31 1, Buluc tu uaclahukal. 

201, Huntu buluckal. 

315, Holhu tu uaclahukal. 

205, Hotu buluckal. 

320, L'aclahukal. 

210, Lahu tu buluckal. 

321, Huntu uuclahukal. 

21 1, Buluc tu buluckal. 

325, Hotu uuclahukal. 

215, Holhu tu buluckal. 

330, Lahu tu uuclahukal. 

220, Buluckal. 

331, Buluc tu uuclahukal. 

221, Huntu lahcakal. 

335, Holhu tu uuclahukal. 

225, Hotu lahcakal. 

340, Uuclahukal. 

230, Lahu tu lahcakal. 

341, Huntu uaxaclahukal. 

231, Buluc tu lahcakal. 

345, Hotu uaxaclahukal. 

235, Holhu tu lahcakal. 

350, Lahu tu uaxaclahukal. 

240, Lahcakal. 

351, Buluc tu uaxaclahukal. 

241, Huntu yoxlahunkal. 

355, Holhu tu uaxaclahukal. 

245, Hotu yoxlahunkal. 

360, Uaxaclahukal. 

250, Lahu tu yoxlahunkal. 

361, Huntu bolonlahukal. 

251, Buluc tu yoxlahunkal. 

365, Hotu bolonlahukal. 

255, Holhu tu yoxlahunkal. 

370, Lahu bolonlahukal. 

260, Oxlahukal. 

371, Buluc tu bolonlahukal. 

261, Huntu canlahukal. 

375, Holhu tu bolonlahukal. 

265, Hotu canlahukal. 

380, Bolonlahukal. 

270, Lahu tu canlahukal. 

381, Huntu hunbak. 

271, Buluc tu canlahukal. 

385, Hotu hunbak. 

275, Holhu tu canlahukal. 

390, Lahu hunbak. 

280, Canlahunkal. 

391, Buluc tu hunbak. 

281, Huntu holhukal. 

395, Holhu tu hunbak. 

285, Hotu holhunkal. 

400, Hunbak. 

290, Lahu tu holhukal. 

500, Hotubak. 

291, Buluc tu holhukal. 

600, Lahutubak. 

295, Holhu tu holhukal. 

700, Holhutubak. 

300, Holhukal. 

800, Cabak. 

301, Huntu uaclahukal. 

900, Hotu yoxbak. 

305, Hotu uaclahukal. 

1000, Labuy oxbak, vel hunpic. 

310, Lahu tu uaclahukal. 

2000, Capic. 


I note here that having counted up to 400, or a hiinbak, the Indians con- 
tinued to count by groups of 400, saying hu7ibak, cabak, oxbak, etc., or one 
400, two 400, three 400, etc., just as we say one thousand, two thousand, etc. 
But if a minor number be added to the 400 it is counted according to the 
method given above, the minor number, however, being preceded by the 
separate particle caiac, which means "and.” Thus, the number 450 is ex- 
pressed by hunbak catac lahiiyoxhal, and so on. 

I also note that, although the Indians originally used the word pic to sig- 
nify 8000, it has become usual to employ pic to signify 1000. Therefore, in 
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order to avoid confusion, I will employ pic for 1000, and in order to designate 
the present century (or year), which is 1743, I "''U hunpic holhutubak, 
catac oxHiyoxkal, placing catac before the last number. 

Multiplication Table 
2x2=4 Calem ca = Can. 

2x3=6 Calem ox = Uac. 

2x4=8 Calem cam = Uaxac. 

2 X 5 = 10 Calem ho = Lahun. 

2 X 6= 12 Calem uac = Lahca. 

2 X 7 = 14 Calem uuc = Canlahun. 

2 X 8=16 Calem uaxac = Uaclahun. 

2 X 9 = r8 Calem bolom = Uaxaclahun. 

2 X 10 = 20 Calem lahun = Hunkal. 

3x3=9 Oxlem ox = Bolon. 

3 X 4=12 Oxlem cam = Lahca. 

3 X 5=15 Oxlem ho = Holhun. 

3 X 6=18 Oxlem uac == Uaxaclahun. 

3 X 7 = 21 Oxlem uuc = Huntukal. 

3 X 8 = 24 Oxlem uaxac = Cantukal. 

3 X 9 = 27 O.xlem bolon = Uuctukal. 

3 xio=3o Oxlem lahun = Lahucakal. 

4 X 4=16 Calem can = Uaclahun. 

4 x 5 = 20 Calem ho = Hunkal. 

4 X 6 = 24 Calem uac = Cantukal. 

4 X 7 = 28 Calem uuc = Uaxactukal. 

4 X 8 = 32 Calem uaxac = Lahcatukal. 

4 X 9 = 36 Calem bolon = Uaclahutukal. 

4 X 10 = 40 Calem lahun = Cakal. 

5 X 5 = 25 Holem ho — Hotukal. 

5 X 6 = 30 Holem uac = Lahucakal. 

5 X 7 = 35 Holem uuc = Holhucakal. 

5 X 8 = 40 Holem uaxac = Cakal. 

5 X 9 = 45 Holem bolon = Hotuyoxkal. 

5 X 10 = 50 Holem lahun = Lahuyoxkal. 

6 X 6 = 36 Uaclem uac = Uaclahutukal. 

6 X 7 = 42 Uaclem uuc = Catuyoxkal. 

6 X 8 = 48 Uaclem uaxac = Vaxactuyoxkal. 

6 X 9 = 54 Uaclem bolon = Canlahutuyoxkal. 

6 X 10 = 60 Uaclem lahun = Oxkal. 

7 X 7 = 49 Uuclem uuc = Bolontuyoxkal. 

7 X 8 = 56 Uuclem uaxac = Uaclahutuyoxkal. 
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7 X 9 = 63 Uuclem bolon = Oxtucankal. 
7 X 10 = 70 Uuclem lahun = Lahucankal. 


8 X 8 = 64 Uaxaclem uaxac = Catucankal. 

8 X 9 = 72 Uaxaclem bolon = Lahcatucankal. 
8 X 10 = 80 Uaxaclem lahun = Cankal. 


9 X 

9=81 

Bolonlem bolon = Huntuyokal. 

9 

10 = 90 

Bolonlem lahun = Lahuyokal. 

10 X 

10 = 

100 

Lahulem lahun = Hokal. 

10 X 

100 = 

1000 

Lahulem hokal = Hunpic. 

10 X 

1000 = 

I 0000 

Lahulem hunpic = Lahupic. 

10 X 

10000 = 

I 00000 

Lahulem lahupic = Hokalpic. 


10 X 100000 = 1000000 Lahulem hokalpic = Hunkinchil. 

Xocol, bukxoc, 1 r' ^ 11 1 • 

1 Count, generally speaking, 
bakxoc. 1 


Bukxoc, It- j 

to sum up or record a count or sum. 

bakxoc. J 


Yaabcunahkoc, 

Dzaackoc. 


I To multiply. 


Kinchil, 

huntzotzceh. 


One million or one count, which is the same. 


Hun calab. One hundred and sixty thousand. 
Hun alau. Sixty-four counts. 


Uac calab, 
catac cakalpic. 


I One count or million, which is the same. 


Hunkinchil, -j 

ca kinchil, > One count, two counts, three counts, etc. 
ox kinchil, etc. J 


Numerical Affixes 


When joined to the above numerals ranging from one (htirC) to one thou- 
sand {pic), or indeed to any cipher, the following affixes enable one to dis- 
tinguish what objects are being counted. For instance, huntul is “ one man,” 
hunpok is "one animator bird,” huncjich is “one load,” etc. According 
to this method, when the form hunpok was used, one knew that one was 
speaking of quadrupeds, birds, or other irrational creatures. At the same 
time the particle pel is generic and comprises all things. 

Ac. For counts of canoes, boats, houses, lots, seats, earthen vessels, 
churches, altars, caves, holes or pits, troughs, villages, or maize fields. 

Ahau. For counts of the twenty-year groups of the Maya calendar, which 
are like our indictions, although they consist of a larger number of years than 
these. The native century or era contained 13 ahaues, or 260 years. 

Auat. For counts of distances : miles or quarters of leagues. 
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Bak. For counts of 400 ; because just as we count by thousands, the 
Indians counted by 400, saying hunbak, cabak, etc. 

BaL For counts of ends of ropes,* of thread, etc. 

Balach. For counts of strokes, of measurements made by rule line or 
compass ; for instance, to the question Hay balach a pizic a dzibf “ How 
many strokes didst thou make in thy painting or into how many lines didst 
thou divide it? The answer would be; hunbalach, cabalach, etc. “With 
one, ” “ with two, ’ ’ etc. 

Balak. For counts of the turns given to cords laid in circles, or to similar 
things which are twisted or twined. (Compare Codz.) 

Ban. For counts of things in heaps. The same as banab, which also 
serves for counting small flocks or herds of animals. 

Cot. For counts of quadrupeds. 

Cotz. For lengths of threads, cords, rods or staffs; for “pieces” ot 
time I for instance, hun cotz kan, “ a piece of cord.” 

Codz. For rolls or circular twists; for instance, hun codzak, “atoll of 
cord ” (made of native vines). (Compare Balak.) 

Cue. For elbow measurements. 

Cuch. For counts of loads. 

Cul. For shrubs, young trees, maize plants, and balls or lumps of dough. 

Zap. For counts of arm’s lengths ; each contains two yards. 

Chach. For handfuls of herbs or hair. 

Chile. For incised wounds made by arrows, lances, knives, sticks, etc., 
which are thrown and remain sticking in the flesh. 

Chot. For counts of skeins of thread. 

Chuy. For bunches of fruit, strings of beads, necklaces, braids, bags, 
and things which are carried hanging from the hand. 

Em. For births ; for instance, U can em yalen in naa, " I am the fourth 
son borne by my mother.” 

Hat. For mantles or “ pati," for “ piernas" of mantles or pati ; also 
for splinters of wood. 

Hau. For gourd vessels split into halves, pages of writing, quarters of 
dead animals, and slices of fruit. 

Heb, Hebal, Hebei. For " piernas" of mantles or “pati" ; also for the 
counting of provinces ; for instance, nia hun heb u cuchcabal balcah i, ‘ ‘ the 
world is not a single province. ’ ' Even without expressing cuchcabal, which 
means province, it is sufficient to say via hun heb balcahi. This affix is also 
used to designate the parts of the world ; for instance, tu can hebal bal cah, 

“ in the four quarters of the world.” 

‘ The Spanish word ramales, employed here, also signifies branches, halters, divi- 
sions. — Z. N. 

*The Spanish word tiempo, “ time,” which appears in the text, may possibly be a 
misprint, as it is unusual to speak of “ pieces of time.” Compare Heck and Lathabkin, 
used for counts of hours. — Z. N. 
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Heck. For counting hours and pages of books ; for instance, hun hech 
kin, ‘ ‘ one hour ’ ’ ; him hech dzabilhuun, • ‘ a page of a printed book. ’ ’ Also 
used in counting strings of bells, as, for instance, hun hech kitzmoc, ‘ ‘ a string 
of bells. ’ ’ 

Hek. For counts of branches or bunches. 

Lath. For counts of dishes of food. 

Lathabkin. For hours : hun lathabkin, “ one hour.” 

Lem. For counts of times ; /<?/«,“ (Compare A/a/ and 

Lot. For counting in pairs, such as can lot, “ four pairs.” 

Alai. For counting numbers of times. (Compare Lem.') 

AIuc. For the same count of times and for duplications, such as paying 
"twice as much,” "three times as much,” etc. 

Much. For small heaps of seeds, stones, earth, or for crow'ds of animals, 
birds, and people. 

Mai. For counts of things that are united or congregated. 

Nac. For things that are close to each other, such as jugs, staffs, or 
seated men ; for instance, Hay nac dzulob tu xecobf “ How many Spaniards 
are seated in their chairs ? ” Ho nac ob, “ Five are assembled.” 

Nacat. For recumbent living beings ; for instance, canacat, oxnacat, etc. 

Num. For times, when expressed by ordinal numbers. Example : « 
can numilin chapahal lae, "this is the fourth time he fell ill.” 

Paac. For mantles or " paties" of four edges (f. e., square pieces of 
stuff). 

Pach. For counting birds and other animals ; employed from number 9 
to 19, after which the expression hun tab, " twenty,” is used. 

Pay. For things which are long and not thin, such as beehives, canoes, 
sea-boats, wooden beams, bales of cloth, and skeins of thread. 

Pec. For circular things, such as consecrated wafers, maize-cakes, and 
others which are flat. 

Pet. For maize-fields and for pastures. 

Pedz. For chapters of books and for orations and songs. 

Piz. For years, days, months, and coin currency (a real, or peso or 
dollar). 

Pich. For pieces of a thing cut off and for mouthfuls. 

Pok. For fish, birds, and animals. 

Pul. For lashes given with a whip or blows dealt with the flat side of the 
blade of a sword. 

Ppeel. For the counting of all things m general. 

Ppic. For a written chapter or articles of faith ; or for rows of stones, 
each row or stone being above the other. 

Ppiz. For any kind of measure or weight. At the same time this particle 
usually expresses a fanega or measure consisting of twelve almudes.^ 


' A fanega is a dry measure of about an English bushel or about 1 10 lbs. — Z. N. 
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Ppoch. For bunches of fruit. 

Pputic. For plants and trees. The particle xec is more popularly used. 

Ppnc. For mouthfuls of food or swallows of liquid. 

Taz. For things which follow each other in order or in line ; also for 
heavens : tu yox taz caan, ‘ ‘ in the third heaven, ’ ’ and for regions : tu yox taz 
metnal, “in the third region 1 of hell.” This particle is an ordinal number 
like “first,” “second,” etc., and when it is joined to another number it 
ceases to be a numeral and becomes a noun, signifying ‘ ‘ said region. ’ ’ Thus, 
canpel utaz at metnal signifies “ the regions of hell are four in number.” 

T'e. For counts of years, months, days, leagues, cocoa, eggs, and cala- 
bashes or squashes. Example; kunte ti haab, “one year” ; hote cacao, 

' ‘ five grains of cocoa. ’ ’ 

Ten. For numbers of times, and tenac for past times. Example ; Hay- 
tenac a zipci? “ How many times didst thou pass ? ” Hotenac= “five times.” 
Tenel is also used for times, but with the particle bahuu, or bahunx or another. 
Example: Bahunx u tenet f “ How many times ? ” The answer has to desig- 
nate an indefinite number, such as yaab ti tenel, “many times,” for it would 
not be correct to answer huntenel unless this numeral were joined to another, 
as in canten or tenel. 

Tuc. For counts of heaps. 

Tul. For counts of men, women, angels, and souls. 

Thil, tzool. For things placed in order or file and for the subdivisions 
of a house. 

Thai. For lines, furrows, ditches, or trenches, and for pages, printed 
columns, naves of churches, etc. 

Tziil. For the selvage of mantles or cloths and for folds of paper or the 
leaves of books. 

Tzuc. For towns, paragraphs, articles, chapters, notices, heaps or piles, 
divisions of a whole in various parts. 

Dzac. For steps, grades, crowns, or things which are placed one over 
the other, or for something that succeeds another, such as one governor after 
another. It is then an ordinal number. Example : TJ cadzac Halachuinic 
tali uaye, “the second governor who came here.” 

Dza?n. For counts of consecrated wafers, pamphlets, shoes, and of all 
things which are counted in pairs. 

Dzic. For counts of persons, this particle being specially dedicated to 
the persons of the Holy Trinity. It is also employed for counting fingers (for 
instance, u ca.xic yal in kab, “the second finger of my hand ”), as well as for 
the husbands or wives that a person has had, for instance : cadzic chuplil 
yanacti, ‘ ‘ he has had two wives. ’ ’ 

Dzit. For candles ; cane pipes ; long fruits, such as bananas ; also alli- 
gator pears, ears of corn, the mamey fruit, etc. 

' The Spanish word employed is seno, lit. bosom, also depths, etc. — Z. N. 
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Uud::. For counts of folded cloths and similar things. 

Ual. For leaves of tobacco, of banana trees, etc. 

Uadz. For counting journeys or the number of times a person goes and 
comes in performing some business, for instance : catias xiu in talzah, ' ‘ I 
have made two journeys cariying grass or herbs.” 

Uol. For balls of dough, bundles of cotton or of wool, balls of thread 
and other round things. 

Xec. For trees and other plants. 

Kaz. For closets, rooms, and subdivisions of a house. 

Oc. For things which are measured by handfuls. 

Nab. For what is measured by handbreadths. 

Chinab. For what is measured hy gem^s ; i. e., the space from the end 
of the thumb to end of the forefinger extended. 

Yal. For sheaths or things that are brought together. 



PRECOLUMBIAN WEST INDIAN AMULETS 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 

In all large collections of prehistoric objects from the West 
Indies there occur small images carved from stone, shell, and bone, 
perforated for suspension from the person. Although many of 
these fetishes or amulets are known, few have been described or 
figured, and there is little recorded information as to their various 
forms. It is in the hope of adding to the knowledge of these ob- 
jects that I have prepared this article. 

The first known figures of West Indian prehistoric amulets 
appear on a map of Santo Domingo, dated 1731, published by 
Charlevoix.' This map bears under the figures the legend, “ Fig- 
ures superstitieuses de Zemi ou Maboiiya de la fagon anciens Insn- 
laires," showing that the “ religious ” character of the objects was 
early recognized. The suggestion that they are zemis, or idols, 
which were tied to the forehead, was first made by Professor Mason 
more than a hundred and twenty-five years later. 

Among the early figures of Santo Dominican amulets are those 
of Sr Antonio del Monte y Tejada, published in his Historia de 
Santo Domingo, 1853. Two of these represent frogs; the other 
four are the same as those figured in this article. 

In a German translation of my Vice -presidential address. Pre- 
historic Porto Rico, delivered before Section H of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the editor of Globus 
(Nos. 18, 19, 1902) has introduced four fine figures of two amulets 
from Gonaives island, Hayti. 

^ Histoire de r isle Espagnole OU de S. Dominigue, Paris, 1730-01. In his preface 
Charlevoix states that he obtained the manuscript of this work, with permission to publish 
it, from the author, Jean Baptiste le Pers. Mr H. Ling Roth says that, according to 
Margry, le Pers repudiated Charlevoix’s publication. The second volume of Charlevoix’s 
W'ork is dated 1731, the year borne by the map in the first volume. Three figures of 
zemis are given on this map, one of which belongs to my first type of human-form amu- 
lets. It is more difficult to identify the others, especially the one said to have been found 
in an Indian burial. Its general form resembles a tripointed idol or mammiform stone, 
but as no profile of the conical projection characteristic of this form is given, my identifi- 
cation is doubtful. 
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The first figures of Forto Rican amulets known to me are those 
published in 1877 by Masond Three of the four figures given 
by him undoubtedly represent amulets, but the fourth, called a 
“lizard-shaped amulet” (on account of a network of lines on the 
body, supposed to indicate scales), shows no head, thus rendering 
exact identification of the object impossible. 

So far as known Mason was also the first American writer 
to identify the perforated figures as amulets, adding to his de- 
scriptions of them the significant statement that “ the inhabitants 
of Hispaniola, on the authority of Friar Roman (Irving’s Columbus, 
I, p. 390), had small images of their gods which they bound about 
their foreheads when they went to battle.” He also points out 
that the inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles likewise used amulets, 
and thus refers to one of these objects in the Guesde collection : 
“ The principal amulet is of carbonate of lime in bladed crystalli- 
zation. It represents a mabouya (evil spirit) with bended arms and 
legs and the virile organ in a state of action. The shoulders are 
pierced posteriorly to allow of the suspension of the amulet.” 

Dr J. E. Duerden^ thus writes of amulets from Jamaica : 

“ In 1879 Mr C. P. O’R. de Montagnac discovered two small stone 
images on some recently disturbed ground at Rennock Lodge, situated on 
a small plateau at a height of about 400 feet up the Long Mountain. 
They were associated with accumulations of marine shells and fragments 
of pottery, such as are met with on the top of the hill at Weireka. The 
larger is a neatly carved representation of a human head and neck, and is 
perforated behind for suspension. It is 2^ inches long and inches 
from ear to ear ; the body below the neck has been broken off. The 
material is a soft cry.stalline limestone, scratching readily with a knife, 
and forms a marble of a greyish or slightly greenish color, such as is found 
in various parts of the island, especially at the eastern end. The upper 
part of the head bears some resemblance to that figured in Flint Chips 
(p. 227, fig. 6), occurring on the top of a carved stone pestle found in 
Hayti. The nose, chin, eyes and ears are clearly distinguished ; the per- 
foration is inch in diameter and extends for ij^ inches through the 
upper part of the neck. 

1 The Latimer Collection of Antiquities from Porto Rico, in the National Museum at 
Washington, D. C. ; Smithsonian Report for 1876, Washington, 1877. 

2 Aboriginal Indian Remains in Jamaica, year. Inst. Jamaica, vol. 11, No. 4, p. 44, 
July, 1897. 
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“The smaller object is inches long and is likewise incomplete 
below. Though made of the same kind of stone, the figure is of a dif- 
ferent shape, the facial characters not being well pronounced. It is 
broken at the sides, but there is a suggestion that arms were represented 
raised high as the shoulders, such as is shown in the ‘ Latimer collection,’ 
fig. 32. . . . 

“These two objects, so far as the Museum collections show, are the 
only ones belonging to this group of aboriginal relics hitherto found in 
Jamaica ; though, as above quoted, somewhat similar examples are known 
from other parts of the West Indies.” 

Duerden follows Mason in regarding these objects as frontal 
amulets, and quotes Peter Martyr’s reference to the small idols which 
the natives tied to their foreheads. “ They were probably worn,” 
writes Duerden, “ or carried about the person and intended to act 
as charms or preservatives against evil or mischief” 

Many precolumbian amulets were seen in Santo Domingo and 
Porto Rico during my late visit, several of which differ from any of 
those figured by the writers above mentioned. Although this article 
is written more especially to describe these new and unusual forms, 
others are included which closely resemble the amulets already con- 
sidered by these authors. Some of the perforated fetishes or amu- 
lets of the Antilleans had human or animal shapes, others were 
stones of unusual forms which I am unable to identify. With the 
limited material available it would be premature to claim that a 
classification of West Indian amulets would be more than provisional 
at the present time, but of those having human forms there are two 
types which are readily recognized. In addition to these two types 
there are other forms representing animals, as frogs, reptiles, and 
birds. 

The first of the two types mentioned is characterized by the arms 
and hands being raised to the ears or above the head. This unusual 
attitude occurs also in relief images on the rims of earthenware ves- 
sels and in some of those which decorate the ends of stone pestle 
handles. Possibly the hands were represented in this unnatural 
position to suggest the attitude of a burden -bearing god or goddess, 
whose personator in ceremonies supported a bundle on the head or 
back in this way. The attitude recalls an idol of the Calchaqui of 
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Argentina, figured by Ambrosetti,' which he is inclined to identify 
as that of an earth goddess. The sex of the majority of amulets in 
human shape from Santo Domingo is not generally represented, 
but one specimen was undoubtedly intended for a male. 

Amulets with arms raised above or at the sides of the head are 
not always figures of human beings, for in some instances these 
fetishes have bodies of animals and heads more or less anthropo- 
morphic in character. Nevertheless this characteristic position of 
the arms is a good feature to use in a provisional classification of the 
human-formed fetishes. 

One of the finest specimens of amulets of this type, or in fact of 
any kind, is owned by Mr Edward Hall, director of the railroad 
from Puerto Plata to Santiago, Santo Domingo. This beautiful 
amulet (pi. Lit, 2 , 3) is made of white stone and measures an inch 
and a half in length. Viewed from the front it will be noted that 
the arms are raised above the head, that the legs are retracted, and 
that the knees project on each side. The body is small, hardly 
equaling in length that of the face. A side view (fig. 2) shows 
that the head rises from the chest, and that the body is perforated 
from one side to the other. This specimen is said to have once 
belonged to a cacique, and to have been found near the headwaters 
of the Yaque river which flows through the Vega Real.^ 

There is in the Imbert collection another amulet (pi. Lii, 3) of 
the same type, found in Guanabino (Santiago). When seen from the 
side (fig. 4) the head apparently projects directly from the chest, as 
in the specimen last mentioned. The specimen is light-brown in 
color, and is a little more than an inch in length. The front view 
shows that the shoulders are raised to the side of the head (a posi- 
tion necessitated by the position of the latter), but the hands do not 
extend above the head. The legs are contracted as in the last 
specimen, and the toes point sidewise. The back of the specimen 
5) is flat, with an elliptical depression at the level of the eyes. 

I Op. Cl/., figs. 23 t 7 - 23 </. There are many resemblances between Arawak prehistoric 
objects and those of the Calcharjui of Argentina. These likenesses, like those of the 
Pueblos to the Calchaqui, are interesting coincidences of independent origin. 

^ 1 he figures on plates Eli and Liii are copies of my drawings of specimens owned by 
Sr Ramon Imbert and Mr Kdward Hall. 1 take this opportunity to thank these gentle- 
men for permission to publish the drawings. 
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The lateral perforations which served for suspension open into this 
cavity. 

Another amulet of the same type (pi. lii, 6, 7) is also found in 
the Imbert collection. The figure of this specimen has the hands 
raised above the head and the knees brought together in front. 

A similar position of the legs appears in the specimen shown in 
pi. LII, 8, 9, in which no arms are represented. The head is cut at 
the end of the body and not on one side. This object, also from 
the Imbert collection, measures two inches in length and is perfor- 
ated through the back. 

The first type of amulets is represented in my Porto Rican col- 
lections by a specimen of which three views are shown in the ac- 
companying pi. Liii, 1-3. This object, which closely resembles that 
represented in Mason’s figure 32, was purchased from Sr Benito 
Fernandez of Loquillo, together with many other specimens of ab- 
original manufacture from eastern Porto Rico. This smoothly 
polished amulet is made of light-green stone mottled with black. 
It measures two inches in length, and a little less than an inch 
across the shoulders and hips. Seen from the front, the head seems 
to rise directly from the chest, but from the side the neck is seen to 
be a mere constriction. The nose and chin are prominent, but the 
eyes and mouth are only obscurely indicated ; there are incised hori- 
zontal lines across the forehead ; the arms are raised, and scratches 
representing fingers appear at the sides of the head in the normal 
place of the shoulders. The legs are contracted, giving the figure 
a squatting attitude, and the toes are indicated by markings. A 
virile organ is prominent. Two perforations for suspension are 
drilled at the edges of the shoulders, and a depression marks the 
middle line of the back. 

There are three amulets of this kind in the Latimer collection, 
one of which is figured by Mason. These specimens came from 
Porto Rico, and it is probable that an amulet in the Guesde collec- 
tion, from Guadeloupe, to which he refers, belongs to the same 
type. There are other amulets of this form in the Nazario col- 
lection. 

I have not found an amulet like the last mentioned among the 
collections from Santo Domingo, and it is believed that the form is 
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distinctly characteristic of Porto Rico ; but as the natives of the two 
islands frequently passed from one island to the other in precolum- 
bian times, it is possible that this particular form will sooner or 
later be found in the former island. The failure to find this form of 
amulet in Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Jamaica, its existence in 
numbers in Porto Rico where there vv^as considerable Carib blood, 
and a record of it from the Lesser Antilles, which at the time of 
Columbus were occupied by Caribs, make it possible that this form 
of amulet is Carib rather than Arawak.' 

The amulet represented in plate liii, 9, 10, belongs also to the 
first type. This object is figured in Mason’s figure 33, but the 
figure is misleading because the artist has represented a forearm on 
the side of the body instead of above the head. It is doubtful 
whether this amulet was intended to represent a human being or an 
animal. (Compare the specimens shown in pi. Lii, 8, 9.) 

The second type of West Indian amulets of human form has the 
head placed normally on the body, so that the shoulders are brought 
to their proper position, the arms being represented on the chest, 
abdomen, or knees, or in front of the body. In this type the legs are 
brought together in such a way that the knees, and in some cases 
the extremities, are so imperfectly carved that this region of the 
amulet resembles that of a mummy. As shown in the figures, 
there is considerable variation in the forms of the amulets included 
in this type. 

A good specimen of the second type, in the Imbert collection 
(pi. LII, 10, 1 1), was found at Yasica. It is made of light-brown 
stone and measures two and one-half inches in length. The face is 
carved slightly in relief ; the eyes consist of two dots enclosed in a 
dumb-bell shaped figure, while the teeth are simply scratched on 
the convex surface. The fingers are indicated by parallel marks, 
the legs and toes being made in a somewhat similar way. A side 
view of the amulet (fig. 1 1 ) shows perforations at the level of the 
mouth. The head and body are not differentiated, the backs of 
both being simply rounded. 

‘ Notas de Arqueologin Calchaqui, fig. 23, a-J, Buenos Aires, 1899. While the art 
products of the Antilleans are sui generis, they are more characteristic of the Arawak than 
of the Carib people of South .Vmerica. Antillean art was cornparatiiely pure Arawak in 
Cuba and Santo Domingo, but in the Lesser .Antilles it was mixed with Carib. 
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Another amulet (pi. liv, i) of the same type, also from the Im- 
bert collection, was found in Janico by Sr Jose Tolentino. It is made 
of white stone and measures three and one-quarter inches in length. 
The eyes are enclosed by an incised dumb-bell like figure, the 
mouth, teeth, and cheeks being indicated by incised lines. No re- 
lief work is attempted in representing the arms, and the fingers are 
mere parallel marks near a pit surrounded by a circle intended for 
the umbilicus. The legs are comparatively large ; ' no toes are 
represented. 

Another amulet (pi. liv, 2, 3) in the Imbert collection, made of 
white stone and found at Ysabela by Sr Luis Passailaique, measures 
three and a half inches long and has arms appressed to the sides of 
the body, the fingers being indicated by incised lines. The back is 
slightly concave and the face is cut in low relief. Perforations, in- 
tended like the others for suspension of the object, are situated on 
the back on each edge at a level with the mouth. Leg-bands are 
indicated by lateral wart-like elevations near the position of the 
knees, and the toes are faintly marked. 

PI. LIV, 4-6, represents a shell amulet in the Imbert collection 
which also was obtained at Ysabela by Senor Passailaique. It is 
about two and one-quarter inches in length, and is well polished 
and carved. The image has a squatting posture, the knees being 
brought together and the body resting on the toes. The head 
bears carvings supposed to represent feathers ; the eye-sockets and 
the mouth are deep ; the teeth are well indicated ; the left ear is 
broken, the right entirely gone. The arms are closely appressed 
to the sides of the body, and the closed hands are raised to the 
chest, the palms facing outward. The shoulders, knees, and feet 
are continued as raised bands across the back of the amulet. The 
perforation for suspension is situated on a level with the mouth. 

An amulet from Santo Domingo, of polished dark -brown stone, 
purchased from Archbishop Merina, is shown in pi. Liii, 3-5. The 

^ In describing a most instructive effigy vase from Santo Domingo, Pinart comments 
on the large size of the legs, as follows : “ Cfci est curieux au plus haul degre car ces 

signes sont ceux tres caracteristiques de V elephantiasis si commun dans les Indiens.'' 
Although the abnormal size of the legs is marked in the effigy vase which Pinart figures, 
as well as in a similar specimen of which I have photographs, it is questionable whether 
the maker of either specimen intended to represent a person afflicted with elephantiasis. 
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head is comparatively well cut, but the body and the limbs are more 
obscure. The back is flat, and holes for suspension are drilled at 
the edges. 

A smaller amulet of white stone (pi. liii, 7, 8), also purchased 
from the Archbishop, has a well-formed head, with forehead flat- 
tened as was the Antillean custom. The arms and fingers are in- 
dicated by lines, not by relief work ; the legs are divided merely by 
a median line, and a few indistinct scratches represent the toes. 
The back is smooth and slightly rounded. The perforation ex- 
tends completely through the amulet from side to side, below the 
ears, having been drilled from each side until the holes met, but 
the union is not perfect. 

A very rare form of amulet, representing twin figures united at 
the sides, was purchased from Archbishop Meriha of Santo Do- 
mingo.' The face, eyes, nose, and mouth of each of the two com- 
ponent images are well made, but there are only two ears instead 
of four. The fingers are indicated by incised markings on the ab- 
domen, showing that the specimen belongs to the second type of 
amulets representing human forms. Although imperfectly indi- 
dated, the lower extremities bear marks representing bands with 
which, according to early writers, the Caribs were accustomed to 
bind the calves of their legs. There are two drilled perforations, 
one at the outer edge of each component figure. This amulet is 
similar in size and form to an “ amxdeto para amor" from Argen- 
tina described and figured by Ambrosetti.^ Although this author 
does not give the locality from which the twin amulet noted by 
him was found, it probably came, like others he describes, from the 
Calchaqui region. His identification of twin amulets as representa- 
tions of the Inca god Huacanqui, or Cayam Carumi, is supported 
by a quotation from Montesinos® to the effect that the idol, or 
gnaca, of lovers was “ una piedra o blanca, 0 negra, 0 parda lisa, 
qiie hacen apariencias de dos personas que se abrazan." Although 
it closely resembles the Calchaqui specimen, there is no reason to 
suppose that the twin amulet from Santo Domingo bears any re- 
lation to the Incan idol. 

iSee Sviithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 45, pi. xxxviii, Washington, 1903. 

X Xotas de Arqueologia Calchaqui, p. 33, Buenos Aires, 1899. 

^ Meniorias Antiguas Historiales del Peru. 
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In addition to the two types of amulets in human form abov'e 
considered, there occur in West Indian collections small perforated 
images of animals, including birds, reptiles, and frogs. ^ 

The only amulet of bird form here figured (pi. liv, 7, 8 ), although 
I know of other specimens, belongs to Mr Hall of Puerto Plata, who 
has mounted the object as a watch-chain ornament. This specimen 
is finely made of dark brown or horn-colored stone, and measures 
an inch and a quarter in length. The beak is prominent, the wings 
are drawn to the breast, and the tail is marked with parallel lines 
indicating feathers. The perforation extends completely through 
the body at the level of the neck. 

Another animal-shaped amulet (pi. liv, 9-1 i), also owned by 
Mr Hall, is made of green stone ; it is two inches long and is said 
to have been found in the Sierra del Serra, south of Santiago de los 
Caballeros. It is difficult in this specimen to recognize limbs, al- 
though the two appendages midway of its length may have been de- 
signed to represent flippers or flns. The two pits on one side were 
evidently intended for eyes. The general form of this amulet 
suggests an animal, and it may have been intended to represent a 
manatee or sea-cow. 

Mention may here be made of two beautiful and unique amu- 
lets, one of shell and the other of bone, which were purchased in 
Santo Domingo from Archbishop Merina.^ The latter specimen is 
a complete image of human shape, while that made of shell is non- 
descript, having a highly conventionalized body without limbs and 
a realistically carved head. 

It was my good fortune to see, in private collections, many 
amulets different in form from those here described and figured, an 
account of which would increase our knowledge of the variety of 
amulet forms from the West Indies. Among these may be men- 
tioned two frog-shaped amulets of black stone in the excellent 
Nazario collection at Guayanilla, near Ponce, Porto Rico. 

' It is difficult to tell whether some of these animals represent human beings or 
animals. For example, the body of the amulet shown in pi. Liii, 9, 10, has a distinctly 
human form, but the head is that of an animal. Mason’s figure of the same specimen 
shows obscurely drawn arms on the side of the body, but I find no indication of such on 
the specimen itself. 

2 See Fewkes, Preliminary Report, in Smithsonian Afisc, Cot/.y vol. 45, pi. XLViii, 

1903. 
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While it is possible that some of the amulets above described 
may not have been bound to the foreheads of the natives, it is at 
least probable, as indicated by the perforations, that they were 
attached to or suspended from some part of the head or body. It 
is known that caciques wore on their breasts gold ornaments called 
guanin, since the custom is mentioned in an account of a battle with 
the Indians when Ponce shot a cacique (supposed to have been 
Aguebana II) thus adorned. As none of these gold objects escaped 
the rapacity of the early conquerors, and as no detailed description 
of them is known, it is impossible to say whether they were amulets 
as well as insignia of rank. 

There is a striking similarity between some of the West Indian 
amulets and those found in Mexico. As a rule those from the 
Antilles are not so characteristic in shape and are not so well made 
as those from the mainland of Central America. We should expect 
to find a wider distribution of these small objects than of the larger 
idols, from the fact that they are more easily transported ; but this 
distribution is not necessarily indicative of racial kinship of the 
owners of these objects. The similarity between Antillean and 
South American amulets is marked, but I find no resemblance 
between those from Porto Rico and from the mainland north of 
Mexico. 

The objects described in the preceding pages are supposed to be 
identical with the small idols called zernis by early writers, who 
declare that the natives bound them to their foreheads when they 
went to war. A reference to Roman Pane’s statement that the 
islanders wore zemis in this manner has already been made. Peter 
Martyr ‘ describes certain idols used by the people of Hispaniola in 
their worship, which were undoubtedly amulets. He says ; “These 
images the inhabitantes call zemis, whereof the leaste, made to the 
likenesse of young devilles, they bind to their foreheades when they 
goe to the warres against their enemies.’’ Francisco Lopez de 
Gomara,- in describing the customs of the Indians of Hispaniola, 
says : “ Atanse a la fj'ente Idolos chiqiiitos quatido quieren pelear.” 
(They bind little idols to their foreheads when they wish to fight.) 

J Dec. I, lib. IX, pp. 50-54. 

^ Historia de las Indtas, p. 24, Antwerp, 1554. 
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Similar statements made by other writers in the early half of the 
sixteenth century are frequently quoted in more modern works. 

The difference in the forms of these amulets might have been 
due to the desire to indicate, by them, the clans of the wear- 
ers, were it not for the fact that the images are so small and 
consequently inconspicuous that they would have been useless for 
such a purpose ; but it is quite probable that the custom of painting 
the zemi or totem on the body was with this intention.’ It is much 
more probable that the frontal amulets were regarded as efficacious 
against occult evil influences, the owner relying for protection on 
their magic power, in which respect they resemble all amulets. 
Their attachment to the forehead naturally suggests the phylacteries 
of the Jews. 

It is probable that, in addition to the amulets which the Caribs 
and the Antilleans bound on their foreheads when they went to war, 
these people had numerous other amulets, some of which were worn 
on the neck or on other parts of the body or limbs. Those here 
considered have the form of small idols and were designed as pen- 
dants, but the aborigines also had other objects which were not sus- 
pended from the body, although likewise used as protective charms.® 

Roman Pane has given a full account of the usages of the medi- 
cine men, or boii, of the islanders, which is interesting in this con- 
nection. From his description, which accords in general with prim- 
itive medicinal practices among other tribes, I will quote that por- 
tion which bears directly on the way in which a stone object, later 
used as a fetish, was presumably taken from the patient 

“The boii having purged himself and taken his own drug (a custom 
not recommended to the modern physician), rises and goes to the sick 
man, . . . takes him by the legs, feels his thighs, descending by degrees 
to his feet, then draws hard as if he would pull something off ; then he 

* I have been informed that the country people at Boya, the old pueblo in Santo 
Domingo where the Indians under Henriquillo were settled, “ sometimes paint designs 
on their faces in red as the Indians used to do.” 

2 Im Thurn speaks of the natives of Guiana carrying worn stones to which they as- 
cribe occult powers. There are innumerable other instances of this general custom among 
different races which may be explained on the theory of a belief in their efficacy against 
evil influences or practices. 

^ This translation is taken from H. Ling Roth, Journ. Anth. Inst, of Griat Britain, 
vol. xvt, pp. 254-255. 
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goes to the door, shuts it, and says, ‘ begone to the mountain or to the 
sea or whither thou wilt,’ and giving a blast as if he blowed something 
away, turns about, clasps his hands together, shuts his mouth, his hands 
quake as if he were a cold, he blows on his hand, and then draws in his 
blast as if sucking the marrow of a bone, sucks the man’s neck, stomach, 
shoulders, jaws, breast, belly and several other parts of his body. This 
done, they begin to cough and make faces, as if they had eaten some 
bitter thing, and the doctor pulls out that we have said he put into his 
mouth at home or by the way, whether stone, flesh or bone . . . ‘ if it 
be a stone,’ he says, ‘ keep it safe.’ Sometimes they take it for certain 
that these stones are good, and help women in labor whereupon they 
keep them carefully wrapped up in cotton, putting them into little baskets, 
giving them such as they themselves eat, and the same they do to the 
zemis they have in their homes.” ‘ 

Many instances of the use of charms and amulets still survive in 
the practices of the negro “ conjure-men ” of Porto Rico, but it is 
difficult to distinguish those of Indian from those of African descent. 
Of these charms several might be mentioned, thus the una de la 
gran bestia, or “ nail of the great beast,” ^ is ordinarily tied in a 
packet of tinfoil, wrapped in cloth, and worn about the neck by the 
negroes as a protection. Among Porto Rican peons Indian stone 
celts are called piedras de rayo, or thunder-stones, and are used to 
cure certain diseases — a usage which may have been perpetuated 
from prehistoric times when strangely shaped stones were kept as 
fetishes or were used by the medicine-men for the same purpose. 

In the same category, and of the same doubtful origin, may be 
mentioned the so-called “ collar hechecero,” or wizard collar, which 
can be purchased from conjurors, or, I am told, from certain dealers 
in obscure places in Porto Rico. These collars consist of strings or 
pieces of tape as long as a man’s spine, with knots tied at intervals, 
the number of which equals that of the ribs or the vertebrae. 
Through each of these knots are stuck two pins in the form of a 

1 “ Feeding ” of fetishes and other images is a common practice among primitive 
idolators, and almost every special student might give instances of the usage among tribes 
which he has studied. The Hopi, for instance, put food to the mouths of their stone idols. 

2 According to Gumilla ( El Orinoco ilustrado^ i, p. 300) among the Achaquas of the 
Orinoco la gran bestia is the tapir. Its hoof (ufia) was regarded as efficacious in curing 
the gota coral (falling sickness) and was tied about the neck of the sufferer for that 
purpose. 
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cross. ^ This collar is believed to have the power of causing or of 
averting harm at the will of the owner. 

When the practices of the West Indian “ conjure-man ” are 
studied, it will doubtless be found that he still preserves the same 
general methods as the ancient boii, or aboriginal West Indian sor- 
cerer, having merely modified the usages of the latter or replaced 
them with others, equally primitive, which his slave ancestors 
brought from Africa. To what extent the West Indian conjure- 
man of to-day has been influenced by aboriginal sorcery is not now 
known, but the subject is well worthy of study, and a rich field for 
research awaits the folklorist in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 

Each amulet above described was doubtless employed, as were 
other fetishes, for its own particular magic power. Some of them, 
no doubt, were regarded as efficacious in protecting the wearer from 
death or disease, others were believed to cause the crops to grow 
or the rain to fall, while still others were used to aid women in 
childbirth. The form of fetish specially adapted for each of these 
or a hundred other needs is unknown, as no writer contemporary 
with their use has enlightened us in that regard ; but it is not be- 
yond the range of possibility that there may still survive among 
the Arawak tribes of South America information which will aid in 
their interpretation, and indeed it is possible that like amulets have 
not wholly passed out of use in the little known interior of Santo 
Domingo. 

The number of amulets herein described and figured is incon- 
siderable compared with the many which renewed research will 
doubtless bring to light, and it is hoped that this article, incom- 
plete though it is, may aid others in making more of these inter- 
esting objects known to science. 

> It is said that the country people of the island sometimes embroider a cross on the 
shirt or undergarment of novias^ or brides, to ensure constancy. I mention these cus- 
toms, not because they are Indian survivals, but as practices still in vogue which may 
be aboriginal. 
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Zur Nephritfrage {K'eu Guinea, Jordansmiihl Ji. a., Alpen, Bibliograph- 
isches). \'on Dr. A. B. Meyer, Direktor des Museums. (Abhand- 
lungen und Berichte des Koniglichen Zoologischen und Anthro- 
pologisch-Ethnographischen Museums zu Dresden, Bd. X, No. 4. 
Berlin : R. Friedlander & Sohn. 1903. Folio, 32 pp., z pi. 

This thorough yet concise resume of the discoveries relating to and 
the publications on jade since 1891 is the most important contribution to 
the subject that has appeared during the last decade. It is a continuation 
of the two volumes prepared by Dr Meyer and published by the Royal 
Saxon Museum in the year mentioned, and with them forms a noteworthy 
account of the history, technology, and archeology of jade and allied 
minerals so far as present knowledge goes. Dr Meyer has published in 
all no fewer than thirty-six articles on the general subject, and, as is well 
known, has clearly shown that the subject is a chemical rather than an 
ethnological problem. 

Three distinct regions have furnished most of the material discussed 
in the present memoir : 

First. The Humboldt bay. Astrolabe bay. Saddle mountain, and 
Collingwood sound districts of New Guinea. A full discussion of the 
nephrite from this general area is given, and attention is called to the 
use of the material from this section for implements, notably axes, several 
of which are illustrated. A remarkable flat ring, four inches in diameter, 
recalling some peculiar Chinese forms, is also described and figured. 

Second. The Jordansmiihl locality in Silesia, in which Kunz dis- 
covered in situ the mass of nephrite, weighing 4817 pounds, now in the 
Bishop collection. The occurrence also in this vicinity of nephrite 
bowlders and the finding of flat jadeite axes are fully discussed, as are 
the frequent misstatements that have been made regarding transportation 
of jade, nephrite, and chloromelanite by tribal cvanderers and its influence 
on the distribution of adzes of those materials. Dr Meyer concludes that 
the value which such objects are supposed to have had among prehistoric 
peoples is overestimated. 

Third. The occurrence of jadeite, nephrite, and chloromelanite in 
other localities is discussed at length. The discoveries noted included 
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those of nephrite pebbles in the river Sann, at Cilli, Styria j from the 
Mur in the vicinity of Graz, and at other points in Austria ; those at 
Monte Viso, at Lake Geneva, at Saint Marcel in Piedmont, and in the 
Val d’ Aosta (which last have been shown to be jadeite). The jadeite 
pyroxene from Piedmont ; a rough mineralogical specimen from the 
Rivoli in Piedmont, at the entrance of the Val d’ Aosta; and Heierli’s 
discovery of nephrite and saussurite in pebbles as well as in the rock in 
place in Canton Wallis in the central Alps, are also noted. In view of 
these and other well-defined European occurrences, Dr Meyer asks, 
“What shall one say, when, as late as rgoz, an author who has given 
much attention to the whole nephrite subject can write : ‘ The question 
is still unsolved whether the nephrite objects found in the pile dwellings 
of Lake Constance (which would require tools and considerable skill to 
make) have come from distant Asia (China, Tibet, and Turkestan), or, 
as many believe, owe their origin to the Swiss Alps. It is left for 
the further solution of the nephrite question to be determined whether 
the inhabitants of the lake dwellings — perhaps before their migration 
from Asia — possessed the knowledge and the use of nephrite and brought 
the latter to Europe, or whether it was obtained through importation.’ ’’ 

K. 

Die Anmut des Frauenleibes. Von Friedrich S. Krauss. Leipzig: 

Adolph Schumann. 1903. 4°, 20 parts, 16 pp. ea. 

Ein Geniestreich. Volkstilck in funf Aufzilgen oder neun Bildern. Von 

Milovan Gj. GciSid. Deutsch von Friedrich S. Krauss. Mit 
echten serhischen Sang- und zigeunerischen Spielweisen von Vladimir 
R. Gjorgjevic. Leipzig : Adolph Schumann. 1903. 8°, xxii, 

192 pp., 2 portraits, 7 melodies. 

KiinstUrblut! Ein Schauspiel in vier Aufziigen. Von Friedrich S. 
Krauss und Leo Norberg. Leipzig : Adolph Schumann. 1903. 
8°, 6 -f 152 pp. 

Owing to the unprecedented success of his Streifzuge im Reiche der 
Frauenschonheit (previously reviewed in these pages). Dr Friedrich S. 
Krauss has begun the publication of a second series on similar lines under 
the first title above given. Although dealing more directly with the 
physical side of the subject, the general treatment is the same. Five 
numbers have already been issued from the publishing house of Adolph 
Schumann in Leipzig. In paper, typography, and illustration it is fully 
up to the standard set by the earlier work. 

As the second of his series of ‘ ‘ Servian Masterworks ’ ’ the Doctor 
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gives us Ein Geniestreich, a German translation of a five-act comedy by 
Milovan GliSic, one of the most important of the writers who are creating 
a new national literature for a new Servia. Born of village parents in the 
revolutionary year of 1848 and educated in the local schools and the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade, Glisic for nearly thirty years has been officially iden- 
tified with the literary life of the country, in connection with the National 
Library, National Printing Office, and Royal National Theater in Belgrade, 
and as editor of ‘ ‘ New Servia. ’ ’ A master of four languages, he has 
established his reputation as a translator as well as an original author. 
The drama itself is a picture of modern Servian society of town and 
country, with officials, servants, peasants, soldiers, and a band of gypsy 
musicians to make up the picture. A number of songs are introduced, 
including several characteristic gypsy melodies, the arrangement being 
by Gjorgjevic, the leading authority on Servian folk-music. 

In KunstUrbhit we have another evidence of the facility with which 
the Doctor can turn from scientific work to lighter literature. It is a four- 
act drama, the joint production of Krauss and Leo Norberg, the Austrian 
novelist. The scene is laid in Vienna, and the story deals with the for- 
tunes of an architect unhappily mated to a woman whose affections he 
has lost, proceeding steadily to the inevitable tragedy. 

James Mooney. 

Queries in Ethnography. By Albert Theobert Keller. New York, 

London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 12°, 

77 PP- 

This neat little handbook is, as its name imports, a collection of 912 
questions in ethnography. The last named term is employed in its correct 
sense to cover the first step in ethnological studies concerning any people. 
Physical anthropology is omitted, observers therein requiring special 
training. The queries are grouped under the following heads : Mainte- 
nance, Perpetuation, Gratification, Religious and Superstitious Ideas and 
Usages, the Societal System, Contact and Modification. The author states 
that the book is designed neither for the expert nor the wholly unin- 
structed, but for students and missionaries who propose to travel in re- 
mote foreign parts. The expert, however, will find the book most sug- 
gestive in questions that he has overlooked, and intelligent travelers have 
many a time longed for a guide of this kind. It is a common experience 
of museum curators to have friends return from interesting and rarely-vis- 
ited regions saying, “ If I had only known what you wished me to ob- 
serve.” O. T. Mason. 
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Der diluviale Mensch in Europa. Die Kulturstufen der ditesten Stein- 
zeit. Von Dr Moriz Hoernes, Professor der prdhistorischen 
Archceologie an der k.k. Universitdt zu Wien. Mit zahlreichen in 
den Text eingedruckten Abbildungen. Braunschweig : Friedrich 
Vieweg und Sohn. 1903. 4°, xiv, 227 pp. 

Professor Hoemes’ latest book is in two parts. The first is devoted 
to the paleolithic history of western Europe ; in it the older systems of 
chronology, especially those of de Mortillet and Piette, are utilized, so 
far as the materials prove satisfactory, to build up a new one. The 
second part is an application of the new system to all the paleolithic evi- 
dence thus far gleaned within the empire of Austria-Hungary. 

Much has been written on the subject of Diluvial Man in Europe ; 
and yet few writers have attempted to cover the whole of the period, and, 
at the same time, the whole of Europe. The reasons are not far to seek. 
The subject is not only large geographically, but also chronologically. 
To compass it requires the combined knowledge of the geologist and 
paleontologist, archeologist and technologist; the harmonious working 
together of one branch of science with another ; of nation with nation. 
With international good-will and cooperation, with a better knowledge of 
the Quaternary, which is, perhaps, still the least thoroughly understood of 
all geologic epochs, and with painstaking accumulation and coordination 
of data, this many-sided problem may yet be solved. 

Several attempts have already been made to establish a relative chro- 
nology for the period in question, the best known being that of Gabriel 
de Mortillet.* The main outlines of the de Mortillet system were traced 
as early as 1869,’ and his divisions were based on the character of the 
industrial remains found by Lartet and Christy in the caverns and rock- 
shelters of the Vezere. De Mortillet gave to each of his epochs the name 
of a well known and typical locality. The stations chosen to represent 
his four subdivisions, beginning with the oldest, were ; Le Moustier 
(Dordogne), Solutre (Saone-et-Loire), Aurignac (Haute Garonne), and 
La Madeleine (Dordogne). 

De Mortillet’s second attempt at a classification was in 1872,® when he 
changed his chronological table to the extent of creating a new ‘ ‘ epoque 
de St Acheul ” and discarding that of “Aurignac.” Though still fol- 
lowing the archeological method, he recognized the importance of cor- 


1 Science, N. s., vol. XIII, pp. 343 - 345 > March I, 1901. 

2 Compte- Rendu de Acad, des Sciences de Paris, LXVIII, 553* 

s Compte-Rendu Congr Intern, d' Ant hr. et d’Archeol. Prih., Bruxelles, p. 432. 
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relating geological, meteorological, and paleontological phenomena in his 
new system. 

Others had attempted chronologies based on the fauna. Lartet’s 
three epochs were characterized by the Cave Bear, Mammoth, and Rein- 
deer, respectively. His system was, in turn, modified by both Hamyand 
Boyd- Dawkins. Dupont of Brussels reduced the number of epochs to 
two : (i) Cave Bear and Mammoth, and (2) Reindeer. 

In 1883’ de Mortillet changed the name of his first epoch from 
Acheulian to Chellean. His system of chronology was still further ex- 
tended and modified eleven years later,^ and, in the third edition of Le 
Frehislorique,^ which appeared in 1900, it took final shape: Chellean, 
Acheulian (transition), Mousterian, Solutrean, and Tourassian. 

Hoernes declares the evidence to be against de Mortillet’ s sharp sep- 
aration of the Mousterian from the Chellean, a separation accentuated 
by the intercalation of a transition epoch, the Acheulian. He suggests 
a reduction of the number of epochs to: (i) Chelleo-Mousterian, (2) 
Solutrean, (3) Magdalenian, followed by the Tourassian. A long series 
of stations are cited to prove that the occurrence of Chellean, Acheulian, 
and Mousterian types in the same deposits is the rule and not the excep- 
tion. De Mortillet acknowledged the fact of such a mixture but ex- 
plained it on the theory of “ remaniement” and the overlapping of indus- 
tries. 

The continuity of paleolithic occupancy of France was luckily not dis- 
turbed by the glaciers. The conditions were different in England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Switzerland, where human occupancy was confined 
to interglacial epochs. Hoernes places the Chelleo-Mousterian after the 
first glacial epoch (Pliocene); the Solutrean after the second, and the 
Magdalenian and Tourassian after the third ; while the Arisian epoch of 
southern France was synchronous with the fourth glacial epoch. 

The author’s Solutrean epoch corresponds in part to de Mortillet’s, 
and in part to the first epoch of Piette’s glyptic period. The laurel- 
leaf point and the point with lateral notch at the base are looked upon 
as being too rare to be characteristic of the epoch ; besides they occur in 
the later epochs. Another argument for combining Chellean and Mous- 
terian is found in the development of the amygdaloid type into the beau- 
tiful laurel-leaf point, an evolution already pointed out by both Dupont 
and Reinach. 


* Le Prehistorique Oi'igine cl Antiquite de P Homme, Paris. 

^ Classification Palethnologique, Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1894, 616 
’ Page 597. 
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The Solutrean is sufficiently characterized from the view-point of art 
and industry. As an epoch it is destined to growing importance due to 
the recent discovery in the Baousse-Rousse caverns, near Mentone, of a 
negroid human type. This race is looked upon as the author of the so- 
called Solutrean industry and the sculptor of the steatopygic and other 
figures found in the caverns of southern France, particularly Brassempouy. 
Considerable space is devoted to the recent remarkable discoveries of 
paleolithic mural decorations. The first of these, found in Spain twenty- 
three years ago by Sautuola was not taken seriously, and little more was 
heard on the subject till Emile-Riviere’s discovery, in 1895, of engrav- 
ings on the walls of the grotto de la Mouthe (Dordogne). Since then 
abundant confirmatory evidence has been gathered from other Dordogne 
caverns, notably Combarelles, P’ond de Gaume, and Bernifal. 

A study of the animals represented, and of the technique, makes it 
possible to fix a date for both the paintings and the engravings. The 
latter abound in the caverns of Pair-non-Pair (Gironde), Chabot (Gard), 
and Combarelles, all of which are referred to the Solutrean epoch. On 
the other hand, the combined frescoes and engravings which characterize 
the caverns of Altamira (Spain), la Mouthe, and Fond de Gaume, 
belong to the Magdalenian epoch. 

The Magdalenian epoch of Hoernes is the same as the second half 
of Piette’s glyptic period, /. e., the reindeer epoch. It does not differ 
much from the Magdalenian of de Mortillet, an epoch characterized by 
cold, dry climate, cavern frescoes, and engravings on bone, horn, etc. 
As an epoch its industry is widely distributed over Europe, the principal 
stations being caverns or rock-shelters. 

The physical characters of the Magdalenian race are fairly well known 
from the remains found at Cro-Magnon, Laugerie-Basse, and Chancelade ; 
so that a human type is found for each of the three diluvial epochs : the 
Spy or Neanderthal for the Chelleo-Mousterian ; the Grimaldi, negroid 
type, for the Solutrean ; and the Laugerian for the Magdalenian. The 
author is in practical accord with de Mortillet relative to the estimated 
lapse of time since the close of the Magdalenian epoch, both placing it 
at about ten thousand years. 

The hiatus between the paleolithic and neolithic periods, about which 
so much has been written, is thoroughly discussed. Piette’s Asylian 
epoch, which is thought by many to fill the gap, is treated rather as a 
closing phase of the paleolithic than as an actual transition epoch. In 
this respect the author agrees with de Mortillet whose Tourassian epoch 
■corresponds to Piette’s Asylian. 

AM. ANTH , N. S., 5. — 45. 
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The Campignian fits better the requirements of a transition epoch ; 
but it, as well as the Tardenoisian of A. de Mortillet, should be treated 
rather in connection with the neolithic period. 

Part II is a constructive piece of work of prime importance to all 
students of diluvial man, built up as it is from materials not well enough 
known outside of Austria-Hungary, and is best characterized in the words 
of the author’s preface : “ Die Darstellung ist im zweiten Teile ausfiihr- 
licher als im ersten und beriicksichtigt alle einschlagige Fundorte, da 
bisher noch keine zusammenfassende und vergleichende Behandlung, 
beziehungsweise kein System der paliiolithischen Altertiimer Osterreich- 
Ungarns existierte. Fine solche wird hier zum ersten Male geboten und 
soil in erster Linie den westeuropaischen Diluvialforschern genauere 
Kenntnis des donaulandischen Fundgebietes vermitteln.” Facts are 
gleaned from a thorough study, detailed and comparative, of all the dis- 
coveries, with the result that the various stations may be assigned to their 
respective chronological epochs. It is found that the Chelleo-Mousterian 
has the smallest representation, the principal stations being Certova dira 
and Sipka in Moravia, and Krapina in Croatia. Solutrean industry has 
been found in many places, notably along the north bank of the Danube 
some distance above Vienna, at Krems, Zeiselberg, Willendorf, Aggsbach ; 
also in Bohemia at Lubna and Jeneralka ; in Moravia at Joslowitz, Briinn, 
and Predmost, and in Hungary at Miskolcz. These finds are chiefly 
from the loess, while the Magdalenian industry of the following epoch 
comes from the caverns. Of the latter, one station is near Krems, an- 
other near Prague (Libotz), and seven in Moravia. 

An appendix of thirty-two pages, in which fourteen different topics 
of current interest are discussed, is a striking commentary on the rapidity 
with which new prehistoric problems are presenting themselves. Here, 
as usual, the author leaves no doubt as to where he stands in regard to 
certain disputed questions. For example, he refers the human remains 
found at Briinn to the Solutrean or Magdalenian epoch instead of to the 
neolithic period. He does not accept the so-called eoliths as being in 
the nature of artifacts ; and, in the reviewer’s opinion, very much under- 
estimates the value and significance of Rutot’s contributions to the knowl- 
edge of diluvial man in Europe, especially in Belgium. 

The volume is provided with an index of names, and references to 
the literature are to be found on almost every page. The numerous illus- 
trations are chosen with care and are well executed. A slight error, 
however, is noted on page 15 (fig. 2), where the station of la Micoque is 
referred to as a cavern. It is, on the contrary, a station “unter freiem 
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Himmel ’ ’ on the southern slope of a hill about half-way from its. 
summit. 

Professor Hoernes is to be congratulated on the measure of success 
attending his latest effort to place prehistoric archeology on a truly scien- 
tific footing. George Grant MacCurdy. 

Annual Archeological Report. igo2. By David Boyle. Being part 

of Appendix to the Report of the Alinister of Education, Ontario. 

Toronto: L. K. Cameron. 1903. 8°, r86 pp., ills. 

This report by Dr Boyle is of more than usual interest. In addition 
to the list of accessions to the Provincial Museum, which amounted to 
more than nineteen hundred in 1902, it contains notes on the more im- 
portant specimens, accounts of the discovery of three ossuaries, an article 
on stone effigy pipes, and notes on the archeology of North Victoria, 
Blenheim township, and other localities. 

One of the most interesting articles of the Report is on the identifica- 
tion, by Rev. A. E. Jones, of the site of the old Huron village of Saint Ig- 
nace, where Brebeuf and Lalemant were so cruelly tortured to death, 
March 16-17, 1649. Every additional fact regarding the commence- 
ment of the destruction of the Huron organization by their implacable 
enemies, the Iroquois, is important in making up the history of the early 
period of the French dominion in Canada. This identification is based 
not only on the historical data and topography, but also on a careful study 
of other neighboring village sites with regard to their position in refer- 
ence to Saint Ignace. This relation is shown by maps introduced in the 
article. 

The “Notes on Sites of Huron Villages in the Township of Oro, 
Simco county, Ontario,’’ by Andrew F. Hunter, are along the same line. 
The author remarks that this is the fourth report “in a series intended 
to cover the district once occupied by the Hurons, the townships of 
Tiny, Tay, and Medonte having successively formed the subjects of 
preceding reports. When collected they form a connected story of some 
portion of the remains of this remarkable nation of aborigines, unique in 
mortuary practices,’’ etc. 

The report closes appropriately with an obituary of Major John Wes- 
ley Powell, in which his valuable work in the geological and ethnolog- 
ical fields is duly appreciated. 

We may be permitted to suggest to the Canadian archeologists that a 
great help to investigators who enter the field hereafter would be a list 
of and a map on a liberal scale showing the locations of antiquities in 
Canada. Cyrus 1'ho.mas. 
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The Basketry of the Tlin^it. By G. T. Emmons. (Memoirs of the 

American Museum of Natural History, Vol. Ill, Part 2.) New 

York : 1903. 4°, 48 pp., 14 plates, 72 figures. 

This is a model of intensive ethnographic work, of a kind that makes 
extensive studies of value possible. The Tlingit Indians occupy the 
shores and islands of southeastern Alaska and constitute the Koluschan 
linguistic family of Powell. Lieutenant Emmons has been a close student 
of their culture during fifteen years and the memoir here noted is the 
result of his investigations into their basketry. No coiled work is done 
by the Tlingit, but they are masters of twined weaving, which is done in 
the root of the spruce {^Picea sitchensis). Their basketry is decorated in 
what is called “false embroidery,” with stems of grasses {Panicularia 
nerc'ata, Calamagrostis langsdorffii, Deschampsia caspitosa, Cinna latifolia, 
Bromus sitchensis, and Elymus mot/is), together with maidenhair fern 
stems i^Adiantum') and root-stocks of Equisetum palustre. 

Further variety is given to the decoration by means of dyes : Soaking 
in mud (black), Vaccitiium 7 nembranaceum (purplish black), V. ovali- 
folium (purple), Ainas oregana (red), and Evernia viclpina (yellow). 

The author discovers six styles of weaving ; Plain twined, twined 
mixed with checker or wicker, diagonal or twilled twining, twining on 
crossed warp, three-strand weave, and twining in strands of different 
colors. Moreover, the herring-bone weave is used in joining the rods 
of fish traps. 

The border of a basket is its life, says Emmons, and the Tlingit sur- 
pass all others in this feature. There are two general methods of treat- 
ment — the cut-off warp and the turned-down warp. In all of their best 
ware these Indian women use two-strand or double warp, one element in 
front of the other. Thus they secure two smooth surfaces outward. 
Emmons describes thirteen borders : (i) Warp cut flush with the last row 
of weaving, ( 2) three-strand twine, (3) vertical twine held by horizontal 
twine, (4) last rows with false embroidery, (5) three-strand flat braid 
held by two-strand twine, (6) four-strand braid or sennit held by 
two-strand twine, (7) warp turned down and held by plain twine, (8) 
warp turned down and held by three-strand twine, (9) border 3 with 
the warp turned down, (loj warp turned down and two-strand twine 
woven in the bights, (ii) a four-strand sennit woven with the turned- 
down warp, (12) four-strand sennit against turned-down warp and 
held by two-strand twine, (13) wall of the basket rolled outward and 
often enclosing a stout hoop. In the best ware, one strand of the double 
warp is cut off for half an inch so that the top will not be too thick. 
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There are twenty-three basket forms, each having a separate name from 
its function in domestic economy or in ceremony. 

Ornamentation in Tlingit basketry is effected by weaving, by paint- 
ing, and by added objects. The designs when painted are free-hand, but 
when woven in are delightfully conventionalized. It is suggested that 
the absence of totemism in the basket designs points to the origin of this 
art in the porcupine quill work of the inland Athapascan tribes. It will 
be found, however, on reading Lieutenant Emmons’ monograph that the 
lore of the Tlingit is hiding in the decoration. The woodworm track, 
the lightning, the butterfly, shark’s tooth, bear’s track, arrow feather, 
fire weed, rainbow, shadow of a tree, raven’s hood, salmon berry, tattoo 
marks, shaman’s hat, waves, geese flying, and many more have vastly 
different inclusions in a Tlingit woman’s mind. Fifty-one separate 
designs are worked out and named, so that any one having a collection of 
Tlingit basketry will have no difficulty in understanding the symbolism. 
The plates further show forms, uses, and symbols in combination. 

O. T. Masox. 

Resume de F ouvrage sur les modifications de 1' organisms pendant la periods 
de la puberte de 10 d 20 ans . . . Par le Prince N. W. Viasemsky. 
Paris : L. Marethieux. 1902. 15 pp. 

This is a brief resume, containing only general arguments and conclu- 
sions (no statistics or tables), of Prince Viasemsky’s extensive work in 
Russian, Ismenenia organisma v periods sformirovania. The original 
monograph, with 278 tables and 43 diagrams, treats in detail of the re- 
sults of the investigation of 4872 children between ten and twenty years 
of age in the schools of St Petersburg. The physical data were obtained 
from 2 1 77 boys, the psychic from 892 girls and 342 boys, the patholog- 
ical from 1461 boys. The influences of race, social status, school, hered- 
ity, stature, general physical constitution, intellectual development, con- 
duct, cephalic index, blond and brunet types, etc., are considered. 
The principal conclusions reached are : School attendance influences 
early childhood favorably, but is pernicious at a later age. It helps the 
weak, but exercises no influence upon the bodily evolution of the robust. 
The less endowed intellectually excel those better endowed in physical 
development. The growth of the body is more regular with “ good ” 
than with “bad” pupils. Tall individuals develop sooner than short. 
Brachycephalic individuals have less increase in growth of body than 
dolichocephalic, but the growth of the latter is more energetic (and 
sooner ended). Blonds have a longer period of evolution of the organ- 
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ism than brunets. Among the factors that accelerate puberty are : 
Warm climate and high temperature, favorable conditions of existence, 
good and abundant food, too warm clothing, too soft beds and furniture, 
too warm rooms, etc. It appears sooner in the city than in the country, 
in the well-to-do than in the poor, in the plain than in the mountain, in 
the short than in the tall, in the robust than in the weak, in the bright 
than in the dull, in “good” than in “ bad ” pupils, in brunets than in 
blonds, in the nervous and excitable than in the calm and lymphatic. 

Puberty in general is immediately preceded by a general condition of 
the organism making it less fit for physical and intellectual work. School 
retards puberty and its onset is marked by a diminution of good conduct. 
Curricula for boys 14-16 years of age and girls 12-14 should be reduced 
to a minimum ; both before and after puberty the cerebral activity of the 
organism and its physical resistance are lowered. At puberty all the 
organs are increased in their activities and the organism augments in all 
its dimensions. The true physical and intellectual type of man acquires 
his definite traits only after the pubertal period. Prince Viasemsky’s 
work is important for both anthropologists and psychologists. 

Alex.xnder F. Chamberlain. 

Die Ekstase in Hirer kulturellen Bedeutung. Von Professor Dr Thomas 

Achelis. Berlin : Riide. 1902. 226 pp. 

This book, which is the initial volume of the series KulturprobUme 
der Gegenwart, edited by Leo Berg, contains six chapters : Origins of 
ecstasy, ethnographic and culture-historical survey, the psychological 
basis and significance of ec.stasy and similar phenomena (ecstasy; som- 
nambulism, visions, hallucinations; dance; hypnosis), the social signifi- 
cance of ecstasy, the ethical significance of ecstasy, the significance of 
ecstasy for art. The author is founder and editor of the Archiv fiir Re- 
ligionswissenschaft and one of the best equipped of German ethnologists. 
The style is pleasing and the subject sympathetically treated. 

Widespread in all ages and among all peoples has been the effort to 
rise by some means above the mere everyday level. This common human 
longing has often employed very material and dangerous things to this end. 
The materia extatica of mankind is legion, the Polynesian kava, the 
American tobacco and peyote, the Oriental hashish, the wine of the 
Mediterranean, the beer of central and northern Europe, the Hindu 
soma, southern Asiatic opium, the alcohol and other dmgs of modern 
civilized races, are but a few of them. Subtler ways (cruel enough some- 
times) of producing ecstasy have been or are now in vogue, such as the 
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dance, hypnosis, fasting, penance and chastisement, vows, and kindred 
practices of all sorts. At certain epochs in the Orient and in the Occi- 
dent the world has pullulated with artificially made ecstatics, from harm- 
less quietists to howling dervishes. Russia has even now her epidemics 
of ecstasy. The ghost-dance of the Plains Indians has fellows all over 
the globe. The ecstasy of the word begins in the hoary chronicles of 
Egypt and is scarcely dead anywhere. The soul-moving raptus and not 
the measured ordo makes history now as ever. Ecstasy is the sine qua 
non of the societies of war and of peace. It is the very life of education. 
Art scarcely exists except through it, and without it religion dies. In 
the name of ecstasy innumerable crimes have been committed, but, like 
liberty, it is indispensable to man. The trail of the serpent is over 
many of its deeds, and brutality and immorality have often been its hand- 
maids. But we must agree with Dr Achelis when he says (p. 236) : 
“ In spite of all aberrations ecstasy has led human beings to the noblest 
and highest cultural properties and ideals, which the commonplace limited 
niveau would never have been able to produce.” Through real ecstasy, 
to the lasting benefit of the race, we are more of ourselves than else were 
possible. To the psychologist and the anthropologist this book should 
be very welcome. It is a charming discussion of that “art” by which 
some of our kind succeed in falling lower than the beasts, and others in 
becoming as the gods themselves. Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

A New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America. By Lionel 
Wafer. Reprinted from the Original Edition of i 6 pp. Edited by 
George Parrer Wi.nship, Librarian of the fohn Carter Brown Li- 
brary. Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Company, 1903. 8°, 

212 pp., ills. 

The original edition of Wafer’s New Voyage is so scarce that students 
of the history of the buccaneers and of the native inhabitants of the 
Panama country have hitherto had little opportunity of consulting it, 
hence this verbatim reprint, with an excellent introduction and many 
notes, is a welcome addition to the available sources of information on 
these topics. 

By reason of his knowledge of surgery and physic. Wafer was enabled 
to ingratiate himself with the aborigines among whom he was thrown on 
various occasions while an active spirit in the not altogether gentle pro- 
fession of buccaneering, particularly during the early part of 1681 when, 
owing to a mishap which caused him to be left behind, he came in inti- 
mate contact with a friendly body of the savages. This circumstance gave 
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the author unusual opportunity for observation, and the considerable in- 
formation regarding the aboriginal life which his record contains indicates 
that he made good use of his facilities and his faculties ; for in addition 
to the incidental allusions to the Indians and their customs throughout, an 
entire chapter (pp. 131— 172 of the reprint) treats “Of the Indian In- 
habitants ; their Manners, Customs, etc. ’ ’ Herein lies the great value 
of the book to the student of American ethnology. 

The physical character of the Darien natives of the period is quite 
minutely described. The men were tall, well formed, and active, accord- 
ing to Wafer, who remarks that he ‘ ‘ never saw among them a crooked or 
deformed person.’’ The women were short and thick, the young women 
“very plump and fat, well-shap’d ; and have a brisk eye.’’ Hair dress- 
ing is treated in detail. It was the custom of the women to eradicate the 
hair of the men (save that of the head and the eyes) by means of two 
little sticks used as tweezers. ‘ ‘ But the men upon some occasions cut off 
the hair even of their heads ... by way of triumph, and as a distin- 
guishing mark of honor to him who has killed a Spaniard, or other 
enemy.” The warrior then also paints himself black, continuing in this 
somber state until the next full moon. 

Instances of albinism are recorded, notable chiefly for the high pro- 
portion of cases prevailing — “one to two or three hundred.” (The 
Zufiis of New Mexico, w'ho numbered about 1600 in 1888, had eight 
albinos among them — an equally high proportion . ) These curious people, 
who were regarded as “ somewhat monstrous ’ ’ by the others, were “ beset 
all over, more or less, with a fine short milk-white down, which adds to 
the whiteness of their skins.” This abnormality was caused, the Indians 
thought, by the mother “ looking on the moon at the time of con- 
ception.” 

Body-painting was engaged in to a large extent, the women being the 
artists and animate objects forming the favorite themes. One in forty of 
the men was tattooed. The men usually went entirely naked, while the 
women wore a clout or short kilt ; yet, as is generally the case with chil- 
dren of nature, they were “ both a modest and a cleanly people. ’ ’ While 
at ceremonial feasts or in council the men always wore a crescentic, plate 
or disk of gold or silver attached to the septum and hanging over the mouth, 
although while actually eating the plate was removed. On ordinary occa- 
sions the disk was not so large, and was not removed during meals. The 
women wore a ring in the same manner, the metal, like that employed by 
the men, varying with rank or with the occasion. The head-men some- 
times wore two immense gold plates suspended from each ear, while the 
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chief in council wore “ a diadem of gold-plate, like a band about his head, 
eight or nine inches broad, jagged at top like the teeth of a saw, and lined 
on the inside with a network of small canes.” Thus in detail does the 
author describe the various treasured ornaments of these Indians, many of 
which must have been remarkable in the extreme. 

It is not possible to do more than barely to enumerate the subjects of 
ethnologic interest described by Wafer, all of which are recorded with 
more or less fulness. Their houses (of jacal and usually isolated), forti- 
fications or ‘ ‘ war-houses, ’ ’ plantations and husbandry are described. 
Maize was the staple product, and from it they brewed a drink which was 
very intoxicating. They made also a drink called mislaw from plantains, 
both ripe and dried. Yams and potatoes also were cultivated. As usual, 
the women were the horticulturists ; they performed likewise the more 
strictly domestic labor, and although they were “little better than slaves 
to their husbands, yet they do their work readily and cheerfully. ’ ’ Not- 
withstanding these conditions, which Wafer comprehended far better than 
many present-day writers on our Indian tribes, the domestic relations 
were felicitous, for the author “neyer knew an Indian beat his wife, or 
give her any hard words.” Women customs; birth, nurture, and edu- 
cation of children ; their dexterity ; the indulgence of parents ; the em- 
ployment of girls and their modesty; weaving (a woman’s occupation); 
basket making (a vocation of the men); marriage customs (the cere- 
mony, wedding feasts, plurality of wives, adultery, etc.), are all discussed, 
as are feasts and meals in general, men’s employments, dancing, women’s 
diversions (including “ their care of their drunken husbands ”), hunting 
expeditions, provisions, meat curing and cooking, the manner of eating, 
traveling, computation of time, and “numbers and calculations” (with 
numerals i to 13, 20, 40). Wafer found “some affinity, not in the sig- 
nification of the words . . . but in the pronunciation,” between the 
“ Darien Indians language” and the “High-Land language ” of Scotland. 
Twenty-three native words and phrases which he could recall are recorded. 

One of the plates bears the legend “Savage Sculp. The Indians 
maner of Bloodletting, ’ ’ and is illustrative of an interesting performance 
which the author witnessed, consisting of shooting small gaged arrows 
into the naked body of the patient, “ up and down, as fast as he can, 
and not missing any part. ’ ’ Another plate portrays “ the Indians in their 
robes in councel, and smoaking tobacco after their way. ’ ’ The custom 
consisted of rolling a cigar the thickness of the wrist and two or three 
feet in length ; this was lighted by a boy who then blew the smoke 
through the great roll “into the face of every one of the company or 
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council, tho’ there be 2 or 300 of them. ’ ’ The recipients, forming a 
funnel about their noses and mouths with their hands, snuffed the smoke 
up ‘ ‘ greedily and strongly as long as ever they are able to hold their 
breath, and seeming to bless themselves, as it were, with the refreshment 
it gives them.” 

Wafer’s New Voyage is of absorbing interest and in its modern form 
is of added value to the student of ethnology and history. The Intro- 
duction (pages 7-24), by George Parker Winship (who also adds many 
elucidatory notes throughout the volume), is as worthy as one would 
expect from the author of the now classic Coronado Expedition, with 
which the readers of this journal are most familiar. The publishers have 
done their full share to produce a book quite in keeping with their well 
established reputation. F. W. Hodge. 

The Indians of the Painted Desert Region. Hopis, Navahoes, Wallapais, 

Havasitpais. By George Wharton James. Boston ; Little, Brown, 

& Co. 1903. 12°, xxi, 268 pp., 65 pi. 

The Painted Desert of the author is not the comparatively restricted 
area in Arizona generally so designated, but the vast region bounded in a 
general way by southern Utah and Colorado, central New Mexico, eastern 
California, and the heart of northern Mexico. Of all the Indians of this 
great arid stretch, however, Mr James does not pretend to treat, confin- 
ing his attention to the Hopi, Navaho, Walapai, and Havasupai. Of the 
first two of these tribes much has already been written, especially (for the 
Hopi) by Fewkes, Dorsey and Voth, Stephen, the Mindeleffs, and Hough, 
and (for the Navaho) by Matthews, but the interesting Walapai and Hav- 
asupai have been almost totally neglected, and on this account especially 
is The Indians of the Painted Desert Region of interest to students of the 
Southwest and of the aborigines. 

The book is of the nature of a personal narrative, and as the author 
has had long and more or less intimate association with the tribes of 
which he treats, it contains much that has hitherto been unknown. It is 
illustrated with sixty-five beautiful half-tone ])lates from photographs, 
which lend much to its usefulness and attractiveness. The book is com- 
mended to the general reader in search of information on the wonderland 
of our Southwest and its native inhabitants, and will be found serviceable 
by the profe.ssional student desirous of learning something of two tribes 
that hitherto have been known little more than by name. list of more 
than fitty books and articles pertaining to the subject concludes the volume. 

F. W. Hodge. 
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GENERAL 

Barth ( P. ) Die Geschichte der Erziehung 
in soziologischer Beleuchtung. (Vrtl- 
jschr. f. wiss. Philos, u. Soz., Leipzig, 
1903, XXVII, 57-80, 209-229.) These 
first two sections treat of education as de- 
pendent upon the constitution of human 
society, education among the various 
savage and barbarous peoples, among 
the semi-civilized and civilized, etc. Too 
much dependence is placed by the author 
on Lippert, Prescott, Morgan, and Le- 
tourneau, although he uses also Grosse, 
Schurtz, and Steinmetz. 

Blin (Dr) Mensurations craniennes sur 
le vivant. ( R. de Psychiatric, Paris, 1903, 
353“37S. 5 figs. ) Treats of tech- 
nique of cranial measurement, with reL 
erences to work of Manouvrier, Binet, 
Simon, etc. Their conclusions are briefly 
cited 

Boeser (P. A. A.) Dr W. Pleyte. (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, xvi, 
76-78. ) Sketch of life and works of the 
Dutch Egyptologist, who died March II, 

1903- 

Brown ( C. E. ) The collection and pres- 
ervation of local archeological data. 
(Wise. Archeol., Milwaukee, 1903, ii, 
102-1 II. ) Instructions and suggestions 
covering preparation for research, sur- 
veying and mapping, exploration, classi- 
fication and filing of data, reports, etc. 

Chamberlain (A. F. ) The survival of 
human personality. (Harper’s Mag., N. 

Y., 1903, evil, 277-282.) Treats of 
the origin and development of human 
personality and the idea of its survival, 
from the anthropological standpoint. 
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Cosentini ( F. ) La gendse et les bases de 
la conscience religieuse. (L’Hum. 
Nouv., Paris, 1903, vn, 182-194.) Au- 
thor concludes that the moral element is 
the sound and vital factor of religion and 
the vital and evolutional element of all 
religions. 

Doyle (K. D.) Notes on philology. 

(Westm. Rev., Lond., 1903, CLX, 323- 
335.) Holds that “ pantheistic thought 
was a most important, if not the sole 
force governing the early development of 
language.” Male is progress, female 
“eternal no.” Develops these ideas in 
outre fashion. 

Durkheim (fi.) Pedagogic et sociologie. 
(R. de Metaph. et de Mor., Paris, 1903, 
XI, 37-54. ) General discussion. Society 
must be asked for the guiding ideas of 
the century, for it is the very source of 
educative life. Sociology should give 
pedagogy such a body of directive ideas 
and ideals. 

Flournoy (T. ) Les principes de la psy- 
chologic religieuse. (Arch, de Psych., 
Geneve, 1903,11,33-57.) General dis- 
cussion. The two general principles of 
religious psychology are the exclusion of 
the transcendental, and the biological 
interpretation of religious phenomena. 

van Gennep (A.) De Temploi du mot 
“ chamanisme.” (Rev. d. I’Hist. d. Re- 
lig., Paris, 1903, repr., 1-7.) Argues 
against the use of chamanisme in French 
( English iAaiwawfriw) in the sense of “ a 
certain form of religion.” Peoples may 
have shamans, but their religion may be 
animistic, totemistic, etc., not shaman- 
istic. The sociological study of the 
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shaman is yet to be made and his ac- 
tnity 15 not all there is of primitive, or 
even of Siberian religion. 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Superiorita in- 
tellettuale e funzione genesica. (Arch, 
p. Psichiatria, Torino, 1903, xxiv, estr. 
3 PP* ) Critique of the idea set forth in 
Richard’s Videe d^Hwlution (Paris, 
1903) that gestation is the cause of ar- 
rested mental development in woman, 
which, Giuffrida-Ruggeri thinks, the facts 
do not warrant. 

Hutchinson (W. ) Play as an education. 
(Contemp. Rev., Lond., 1903, lxxxiv, 
374-394. ) Discusses evolutional play- 
activities, recapitulatory stages of child- 
hood, etc. Author considers that “the 
very strength of the play-impulse should 
prepossess us in its favor.” 

Kollmann ( J. ) Die Pygmaen und ihre sys- 
tematische Stellung innerhalb des Men- 
schengeschlechts. ( Verb. d. Naturf. 
Ges. in Basel, 1902, xvi, 85-117, 4 
figs. ) Argues that the pygmies, traces 
of whom are found to-day, or in prehis- 
oric times, in all the great land-areas of 
the world, are the primitive type of man- 
kind from which in course of time have 
developed the taller race.s. Race-dwarfs, 
such as these, are to be distinguished 
from dwarfs, the product of misere^ the 
former being sound and healthy, the 
latter pathological. The author recog- 
nizes five stages in human evolution : i. 
Pygmy period. 2. Development of sub- 
species from pygmies. 3. Development 
of tall subspecies alongside pygmies. 4. 
Development of races.” 5. Develop- 
ment of “types” or local varieties. 
There has been no “mutation-period” 
for man since about 10,000 years ago. 
Brief bibliography. 

Lapham (Julia A.) George P. Dela- 
plaine. (NVisc. Archeol., Milwaukee, 
I903» ib 100-102.) Sketch of arche- 
ological activities, particularly in 1859. 

MacDonogh (N. ) d'he ballads of the 
people. ( Nineteenth Cent., Lond., 1903, 
Liv, 458-471.) Appreciative account 
of music-hall songs. 

Marchand (L. ) Autopsie cranienne et 
rachidienne. (R. de Psychiatric, Paris, 
1903, xni, 343-346. ) Rules for pro- 
cedure in relation to skull, brain, etc., 
in autopsies. 


Markowitz (A.) Der Volkergedanke 
bei Alexander Humboldt. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, I-3.) Seeks 
to show from passages from Humboldt 
that while perhaps the first to formulate 
the modern idea of the unity of human 
thought as explaining resemblances and 
identities (though he himself leaned 
more to the theory of borrowing), Hum- 
boldt exercised no marked influence on 
the development of ethnology as a science. 

Moorehead (W, K. ) Commercial vs. 
scientific collecting. (Wise. Arch., Mil- 
waukee, 1903, II, 93-95.) Appeals 
against the attempt to make commercial 
successes out of relic collecting, for which 
not a few give up their regular occupa- 
tions. 

Myers (C, S. ) The future of anthro- 
pometry. ( J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 19031 
XXXIII, 36-40. ) Notes that anthro- 
pometry has suffered from false reasoning 
from slender premises ; demands more 
data ; suggests inauguration of a new 
branch — anthropoidometry. Other 
points to be studied are effects of cross- 
breeding, dependence of variation of one 
character upon that of another, evolution- 
ary changes in peoples of fixed habitats, 
etc. 

Oppeit (G.) Tharshish und Ophir. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxv, 212-265.) 
In this second part of his detailed study 
Dr Oppert concludes that the Ophir of 
Solomon was not India, but East Africa. 
The names in I Kings, 10, 22, are dis- 
cussed in particular fashion. 

Papillault (M. ) Ceinture de la Vierge. 
(Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v®S., 
jv, 362.) Note on a “girdle of the 
Virgin ” (silk ribbon) from the beginning 
of the 19th century. The “girdle” 
preserved at the church of Loches is said 
to give the exact measurement (2m.) of 
the Virgin Mother. 

Pfister (H.) Zur Anthropologic des 
Riickenmarks. ( Neur. Cbl., Leipzig, 
1903, XXII, 757-762, 819-824.) Gives 
results of the investigation of the weight 
of the spinal marrow in relation to 
stature, brain- weight, etc., in the case of 
33 boys (aged from 9 days to 6j4 years) 
39 g^rls ( 13 days 1053^ years). In 
boys at all ages the spinal marrow is 
heavier and longer than in girls, but 
lighter in proportion to brain-weight 
and heavier in proportion to stature. 
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Ueber das Gewicht des Gehirns und 

einzelner Himteile beim Saugling und 
alteren Kinde. (Ibid., 562-572. | De- 
tails, with tables, of investigations of the 
brains of 16 1 boys and 14 1 girls, aged 
from I week to 14 years, from the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Berlin. With boys the 
average total brain-weight is greater at 
all ages than with girls, and both sexes 
show great individual variability. Both 
sexes have about one-third their total 
brain-weight at the end of the first 8 
months, two-thirds at the end of the first 
half of the third year ; then comes an 
ever-decreasing growth till about the 
20th year, or even after, when the max- 
imum weight is achieved. Weights of 
1350-1400 gr. and more occur in boys 
of 5 years. 

Regnaud ( P. ) La mythologie a-t-elle et6 
un recul de I’esprit humain? (Rev. 
Philos., Paris, 1903, xxviii, 63-65.) 
Answers question in negative. Ambi- 
guity of language is the initial cause of 
the inherent error of mythology. The 
mythic period corresponds to certain dis- 
ease-periods of childhood, — in both 
cases long-continued immunity follows 
recovery. 

Regnault (F.) Essai sur les proportions 
du corps. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1903, v«s., IV, 276-291.) Treats of 
canons, disharmony, physiologic increase 
of long-bones, action of environment, 
age, sex, profession, race. The general 
law of greater proportional increase for 
the limbs than for the trunk when the 
stature increases has exceptions due to 
disease (typhoid fever), “physiological 
poverty,” influence of profession or oc- 
cupation. Besides the “ law of conver- 
gence of forms ’ ’ there occurs also a “ law 
of organic balance.” 

Richel (A.) Lippenschmuck. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 31-34) 
Treats of lip-ornaments, — perforation, 
pelele, plugs, pieces of bone, etc., — 
in all parts of the world, particularly in 
central Africa (the custom affects lan- 
guage sometimes ), South America 
(Botocudos), Northwest Pacific coast, 
and among the Eskimo. 

Schmeltz (J. D. E. ) Rudolf Virchow ; 
In Memoriam. (Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 
Leiden, 1903, xvi, i-xxvi. ) Sketch of 
life and scientific activities, with portrait. 

A. F. Tetens. (Ibid., 78-80,) 

Sketch of life and activities of this au- 
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thority on the Carolines, etc., who died 
at Hamburg, January 13, 1903. 

Semeyer (W. ) Dr Johann Janko. 
(Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, 
XXXIII, 274-275. ) Sketch of life and 
scientific activities of the Hungarian 
ethnographer, who died July 28, 1902, 
aged 35 years. 

Shaler (N. S. ) The natural history of 
war. (Int. Quart., Burlgtn., Vt., 
1903, VIII, 17-30.) Notes the decline 
of combat even before the appearance of 
monkeys and anthropoids and the lack 
of specialized weapons in the arboreal 
series. War, with mankind, is an inci- 
dent of the development of great peoples 
and civilizations. 

Thomson (A.) A consideration of some 
of the more important factors concerned 
in the production of man’s cranial form. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, xxxill, 
135-166, I pi., 3 figs. ) Discusses in- 
fluence of the jaw (feeble mandibular 
development makes for brachycephaly); 

' stature, law of compensation, sutures, 
microcephaly and macrocephaly, cephalic 
index (expresses no important anatomical 
relation), skull-type of infants, experi- 
mental demonstration of transition in 
skull-types. Dr Thomson believes that 
skull-types are not necessarily stable and 
that, in course of time, the evolution of 
a round-headed race from a long-headed 
one is possible. 

Unger (E.) Geschwanzte Menschen und 
ibre Entwickelungsgeschichte. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 469-475, 
6 figs. ) Resumes scientific opinion of 
the nature and evolution of the “tail” 
in man. Author concludes that “tails ” 
in man are “the persistence of a normal 
fetal formation” and the tail-condition 
is established for man as well as for the 
other vertebrates. 

Vernes (M. ) Les religions et leur r6le 
social. (L’Hum. Nouv., Paris, 1903, 
VII, 225-239. ) Treats of the position 
taken by Judaism (especially), primitive 
Christianity, Hellenic and Grseco- Roman 
culture, Islam, Roman Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and modem philosophy 
toward the great social questions of the 
day. 

Vierkandt ( A. ) Weehselwirkungen beim 
Ursprung von ZauberbrSuchen. ( Arch, 

f. d. gesamte Psych., Leipzig, 1903, Ii, 
81-92.) General discussion of magic 
and symbolic actions. The author points 
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out how easily, especially in the motor- j 
minded, all ideas of the past and the 
future take on a dramatic form. The 
mutual influencing of shaman and audi- 
ence is considered as beginning in more or 
less unintentional action and ending in 
what seems to be preconceived and 
planned. 

Vinson (J. ) L’enseignement des langues. 
La grammaire. (R. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. 
de Pans, 1903, xiii, 213-229.) Dis- 
cussion of phonetics, morphology, se- 
mantics (or “ functionology ” ), syntax. 
The method of linguistics is that of the 
other natural sciences : it studies facts 
and positive entities, not metaphysical 
abstractions- A grammar is only a guide, 
memory a useful aid to observation. 

EUROPE 

Arne (T. J. ) Nyare upptackter rdrande 
den aldre stenilderns konst. (Ymer, 
Stockholm, 1903, xxili, 113-129, ii 
figs., map. ) Resumes, with brief bibliog- 
raphy, recent literature concerning the 
art of the older stone age, particularly in 
western Europe. The statuettes of 
Brassempouy, the pictographs and cave- 
paintings of Font-de-Gaume, Combarel- 
les and Altamira are discussed. The 
author considers that the cave-pictures, 
etc. ( chiefly of women and wild animals ), 
are the work of the male portion of the 
prehistoric communities. 

Bartels (Olga). Aus dem Leben der 
weissrussischen Landbevolkerung im 
Gouvernement Smolensk. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 650-667.) Treats 
of birth, marriage, and death customs, 
and of the peasant calendar. A list of 
the months with their day-names and 
folk-associations is given ; these show 
how the year is divided between holi- 
daying and work. The nicknames of 
the Saints, after whom most of the days 
are called, are also recorded. 

Baudouin (M.) Inscriptions en miroir sur 
poteries gallo-romaines. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v*s., iv, 361.) 
Note on mirror-writing on Gallo-Roman 
pottery, etc. Some 1 6 cases have been 
discovered. The paper appears in full 
in Revtie Scientifiqiie. 

Bishop (Helen L.) The fountain of 
Juturna in the Roman forum. (Rec. of 
Past, Wash., 1903, ll, 174-185,7 figs.) 
Describes the fountain discovered in 


1900, — a sketch of luturna in Roman 
mythology and poetry is prefixed. From 
a nymph presiding over healing water 
she seems to have developed into the 
warlike and powerful goddess of the 
jR.neid. 

Bourgeois (G.) Cimetiere merovingien 
de Villiers-aux-Chdnes, Haute-Marne. 
(R. de TEc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, 
XI n, 230-234.) Brief account of find 
of 1894, with list of objects in each 
grave. Out of 57 some 30 contained no 
other object than human remains. 

Busse (H.) Ueber weissen Sand in 
vorgeschichtlichen Grabern. ( Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 502-503.) 
The prehistoric (1000 B. c. ) custom of 
placing white sand in the grave survives 
to-day in many parts of Brandenburg in 
the strew'ing of the funeral path, the 
grave, etc., with white sand (used also 
at weddings). 

Chamberlain (A. F. ) Prehistoric Fin- 
land. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, xxv, 
42-44.) Resumes V. Jacques^ article 
in the Bulletin of the Societe d’ Anthro- 
pologic de Bruxelles, 1899-J900, XVII, 
cix-cxviii. 

Crittenden (A. R.) Excavations in the 
Roman forum. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 
1903, II, 227-242, 10 figs.) Treats of 
the decline of the forum, excavations be- 
fore 1898, the recent excavations ( 1898- 
1902). In 1899 were discovered the so- 
called lapis niger^ the supposed tomb of 
Romulus, and a stele, the boustrophedon 
inscription on which is in an archaic 
Greek alphabet. Important are the 
wall-paintings in the church of S. Maria 
Antiqua, originally a library connected 
with the temple of Augustus. 

Daucourt (A.) Traditions populaires 
jurassiennes. (Arch. Suisses des Trad. 
Pop., Zurich, 1903, vii, 169-187, 2 pis. 
Treats of legends concerning sorcerers, 
ghosts, sacred and mysterious stones, 
trees and springs, caverns, fairies, forests, 
churches, etc. Stones to which folk-lore 
is attached are numerous here. In 
the little caverns of the Roche de Faira 
lives the typical fairy, Tante Arie. 

Diskussion Uber den Vortrag des Hrn. 
Klaatsch in der Sitzung vom 10. Januar 
d. J. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 
487-490.) Opinions of Klaatsch, Lis- 
sauer and Gotze. Dr Lissauer hesitates 
to believe in Tertiary man in southern 
France. 
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V. Duhn ( F. ) Italienische Entdeckerarbeit 
auf Kreta. ( Dtsche Rundschau, Berlin, 
1903, cxvi, 377-388.) Resumes in- 
vestigations of Halbherr, Savignoni, 
etc., in Crete. 

Fourdrignier (6. ) Les Francs dejVilliers- 
aux-Chenes, etc. (R. del’Ec. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1903, XIII, 235-245, 7 figs.) 
Treats of the Burgundian “ franciscus ** 
(axe), the fibula with one-bodied 
bicephalous serpent, bronze earrings, 
etc., from the “ Merovingian” graves at 
Villiers-aux-Chene. Some * ‘alphabetic* * 
characters on the ear-rings “ seem more 
related to the Scandinavian runes than to 
Latin letters.” 

Gnatyuk (U.) Galitch’ ko-rus*ki narodni 
legendi. T. II. (Etnogr. Sbirnik, Lwow, 
1902, XIII, 1-287.) Nos. 210-440 of 
Gnatyuk’s collection of Galician-Ruthe- 
nian folktales. Of these 210-251 are 
stories of monsters, giants, dwarfs ; 252— 
271, life after death, end of world, etc.; 
272-368, moral and philosophical ; 369- 
381, jest and satire about sacred sub- 
jects ; 382-390, Huzulian creation-leg- 
ends j 391-440, variants, chiefly Huzu- 
lian. 

Gdtze (H.) Eine palSoIithische Fund- 
stelle bei Possneck, Thiiringen. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 490-493, i 
fig. ) Brief account of the paleolithic 
“station” of Possneck and the animal 
bones and objects of human origin found 
there. Based on Zimmermann and 
Schroder. 

Hahn (E. ) Der Sonnenschirra als K6- 
nigssymbol und die Einfiihrung des 
Rosenkranzes in West-Europa. (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, xvi, 
30-42. ) Holds that interchange of cul- 
ture-elements between East and West 
and West and East has been greater 
than generally admitted. The umbrella 
as a symbol of royalty goes back to primi- 
tive Babylonian times, and the rosy 
crown has been borrowed from western 
Islam, by way of Spain. 

Hahne Bronze-Depotfund vom Rit- 

tergute Piesdorf. (Hr. Minister von 
Wedel) bei Belleben, Mansfeldersee- 
kreis. Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 
484-487, I fig. ) Brief account of 
the bronze rings, belonging to an urn 
deposit of the early bronze age, found at 
Piesdorf, with references to like finds 
elsewhere. 


Ueber diluviale Silexe aus der 

Borde bei Magdeburg. (Ibid., 495— 
498, 2 figs.) Describes “retouched” 
flints from a gravel pit near Magdeburg. 

Hoffmann-Krayer ( E. ) Neujahrsfeier im 
alten Basel und Verwandtes. (Arch. 
Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 1903, 
VII, 102-131, 187-209.) Detailed ac- 
count of the celebration of New Year’s 
day and related ceremonies in old Bale. 
Marching about (with singing), wishing, 
masking, “making bishops and kings,” 
visiting. New Year’s gifts. Saturnalia 
and calends customs, are discussed. 

Hourwich (I. A.) Religious sects in 
Russia. (Int. Quart., Burlgtn., Vt., 
1903, VIII, 159-174. ) Deals chiefly 
with the Czar’s manifesto and the Kish- 
inyov massacre. 

Knowles (W. J. ) Irish flint arrow- and 
spear-heads. (J. Anthr. [Inst., Lond., 
*903, XXXIII, 44-56, 8 pi. (78 figs.).) 
Origin, manufacture, classification (leaf- 
shaped, lozenge-shaped, kite-shaped, tri- 
angular, stemmed, indented), etc. The 
author’s collection numbers 5363, of 
which 2127 are leaf-shaped and 1589 
stemmed and barbed. Mr Knowles de- 
rives the neolithic from the paleolithic 
implements. 

Krause (E. ) Ueber die Herstellung vor- 
geschichtlicher TongefSsse. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 317-323.) Argues 
for “rotation” on supports and building 
up out of pieces of clay as modi operandi 
of the prehistoric potter. 

Bericht uber die Konferenz zur ge- 

naueren Priifung der in der Sitzung vom 
21. Marz d. J. vorgelegten Feuerstein- 
Funde. (Ibid., 537 - 552 . figs.) 
Treats of alleged retouched flints and 
flints made with the Eskimo flaking ap- 
paratus. Krause accepts the “ human ” 
origin of the Tertiary “eoliths” ; the 
only question now is how did this creature 
look and over what area did he extend ? 

Layard (Nina E. ) A recent discovery of 
paleolithic implements in Ipswich. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, xxxiil, 41- 
43, 2 pis. {9 figs.).) Brief account of 
flints found in a pit in March, 1902, — 
some 30 in number, — exhibiting 16 dis- 
tinct forms. A few fragments of animal 
bones were also discovered. To this 
paper Mr Clement Reed appends a geo- 
logical “note.” 
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Lejeune (C.) Quelques superstitions. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v® 
S-j 374“379- ) Records superstitions 
from various parts of France concerning 
the green lizard (/« fee verte), ‘‘the 
black fair)’,” “ thunder-stones” and folk 
weather-lore, moon-lore, oaths, bread- 
making, salt-spilling, broken ice, amu- 
lets, finger-nails, child-bed, etc. Some 
of these superstitions are under the pro- 
tection of the clergy. 

Lissauer ( A. ) Zwei fossile Zahne aus der 
Einhornhohle bei Scharzfeld im Harz. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 669- 
670. ) Brief description of two cave- 
bear teeth from the deep strata of the 
Einhornhohle in the Harz, exhibiting 
signs of having been worked by human 
hands. 

Lonborg (S.) Gamla hus och hustyper. 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1903, xxjii, 163- 
194, 17 figs.) Treats of the old 
house and house types in Scandinavia. 
Interior and exterior are considered in 
some detail. 

von Luschan ( F. ) Ueber den Riesen 
Machnow, ( Z, f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, 
xxxv, 479-481.) Details of anthropo- 
metric examination of Machnow, the 
Russian giant, in comparison with meas- 
urements of other very tall people. His 
height is 2380 mm., and his face is 
much smaller than this stature would 
suggest. 

Meringer ( R. ) G. Bancalari und die 
Methode der Hausforschung. ( Mitt. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, xxxili, 
252-273.) Criticizes the methods and 
ideas of Bancalari concerning the inves- 
tigation of the development of the house. 

Meyer (A.) Tschufut-Kaleh, (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, Lxxxiv, 7-1 1, 3 
figs. ) Describes the abandoned settle- 
ment of Shufut-Kaleh in the Crimea, 
formerly inhabited by the Jewish sect of 
the Karaim or Karaites, who came there 
in the 13th century and left in the last half 
of the 19th. The place was probably se- 
lected as a refuge from Tartar conquerors. 

Mielke ( R. ) Verzierungen in dem Lehm- 
fachwerk von Bauernhausern und iiber 
einen Armring von der Oase Biskra. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 435-438, 
II figs.) Treats of the line-ornamenta- 
tion of peasant-houses produced by a 
comb-like wooden spatula. Also of a 
bracelet from a Nail dancing-girl of the 
Biskra oasis. 


’ Zur Entwicklungs-Geschichte der 

j sachsischen Hausform. ( Ibid., 509-525, 

; 26 figs. ) Discusses evolution of the 

' Saxon house-form. The primitive type 
I of a Dachhaus is its starting point. The 
1 conditions of building account for the 
! instability of the hearth. The ancient 
I Saxon house is much older than the 
I Westphalian. 

i Die Ausbreitung des sachsischen 

1 Bauemhauses in der Mark Brandenburg. 

1 (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903 , lxxxiv, 

I 3-6, 6 figs., map.) Treats of the Saxon 

I peasant-house still found in Branden- 

I burg, although once common all over 
W’estem Germany. 

V. Miske(K. ) Funde aus Velem-St. Veit. 
(Stzgb. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, 33— 
35 * 7 figs. ) Brief description of human 
remains, including 3 macrocephalic skulls, 
articles of bronze, clay, bone, etc., dis- 
covered in 1902. See v. Pordk. 

\ Nehrung (A.) Ueber einen bearbeiteten 
1 Astragalus einer Ur-Kuh, Bos primige- 
nius. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 
641-642, I fig.) Brief account of arti- 
ficially perforated astragalus of Bos pri‘ 
migeniiis from Summerda, thought to 
have served as a handle for a prehistoric 
implement. 

Paton ( Lucy A. ) Merlin and Ganieda. 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, Balt., 1903, xviii, 
163-169.) Discusses the fairy-mistress 
j theme in the Vita Aler/ini and related 
j w'orks, the magic apples. Merlin’s mad- 
; ness, etc. 

Pittard (L-) Un crane presume quater- 
naire trouv6 en Espagne. (Rev. de 
I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, xiil, 

I 278-281,2 figs.) Describes a dolicho- 

j cephalic cranium from Perales, near 

I Madrid, thought to be Quaternary. The 
jaw and cranium may not belong to- 
gether. Opinion reserved as to the geo- 
logical age. Tables of measurements. 

Puaix (R.) Finnish literature. (Int. 
Quart., Burlgtn., Vt., 1903, VIII, 108— 
130,) Discusses the Kalevala and the 
works of Runeberg. 

Reber ( B. ) Les sculptures pr6historiques 
k Salvan, Valais. (Rev. de PEc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, xiii, 270-277, 
5 figs. ) Treats of prehistoric sculptures 
(a remarkable one on the Roches du 
Planet in particular) on rocks at Salvan 
in Valais. The figures engraved are 
chiefly pits and “cups,” long incisions 
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with circular or triangular extremities, 
crosses, etc. 

Retzius ( G. ) och Wallengren ( H. ) Arke- 
ologiska undersokningar i grottor a Kul- 
laborg i Skane. (Ymer, Stockholm, 
1903, XXIII, 143-162, 6 figs.) Account 
of the investigations of ten caves of Kul- 
laborg in Scania and the remains found. 
Flints representing the stone age and the 
bones of domestic animals, etc., were 
discovered. 

Riviere (E. ) Chatelaines en cuivre du 
XVIII® sidcle et bague en plomb du xiv® 
siecle avec cceur au centre. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903 v« s., iv, 363- 
365, 3 figs. ) Describes 2 copper chate- 
laines of the time of Louis XV, orna- 
mented with a heart, and a child’s ring 
(heart ornament) of lead belonging to 
the 14th century. See also p. 361. 

Ddcouverte d’une necropole Gallo- 

Romaine a Paris. (Ibid., 293-304, 17 
figs. ) Describes excavation and finds 
made in February, 1903. Funeral vases, 
fragments of tegulce., pottery, bones, etc. 
On some of the fragments of bone, 
tegulge, etc,, Roman numerals are in- 
scribed, one in mirror-writing. See 
Baudouin. 

Schaer (A.) Ueber Spielmannsschilde. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Zurich, 
*903, vii, 159-160,) Cites evidence 
from literature of the 15 th and 1 6th 
centuries of custom of presenting hono- 
rary shields to singers, players, etc. 
Schliz (A.) Salzgewinnung in der Hall- 
stattzeit mit Bezugsnahme auf die mut- 
masslichen Verhaltnisse in Wurttem- 
bergisch-Franken. ( Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
I 903 » XXXV, 642-650, 2 figs. 1 Treats 
of salt-making in the Hallstatt period 
and points out the location of salt springs 
in Wiirtemberg-Franconia, probably 
worked by prehistoric man. 

Schmidt ( E. ) Ein neuer diluvialer Scha- 
del-typus? (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
Lxxxiii, 357-359. ) Resumes Vemeau’s 
account of the “ new type” of prehistoric 
(possibly negroid) man discovered in 
the Grotte des Enfants near Mentone. 
Dr Schmidt is of opinion that the Men- 
tone skeletons are too near the Cro-Mag- 
non man to be at all styled a neiv type or 
variety of the human race. 

Schmidt (H.) “Tordos.” (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 438-468, 46 figs.) 
Treats of Tordos, in Transylvania, 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 5. — 46 


one of the most important neolithic 
“ stations ” characterized by the so-called 
“ Bandkeramik. ” The technique, form, 
ornamentation, etc., of Tordos pottery 
are considered with some detail — also 
pottery-marks. The notable resem- 
blances between the Tordos and the 
Trojan culture may be explained by 
their both having sprung from a third 
and common center. Tordos probably 
had connection with Butmir in Bosnia, 
the most important neolithic “ station ” 
for *• ‘ Bandkeramik ’ ’ in southeastern Eu- 
rope. 

Schoener (J. G. ) Aland. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 359-364^ 5 
figs.) Historico-geographical sketch, 
containing some notes on the inhabitants, 
their houses, religion, etc. 

Schoetensack (O. ) Ueber einer neo- 
lithischen Knochen-Schmuck von Rin- 
nehiigel, u.s.w. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 378-381, 4 figs.) De- 
scribes a neolithic bone ornament from 
Rinnehiigel, Livonia, strikingly like a 
perforated fastener {^fibula paleolithica) 
of the Magdalenian epoch. These fas- 
teners were used horizontally (some of 
another type vertically) to clasp the fur- 
clothing at the neck. 

Sprecher (F. \V. ) Volkskundliches aus 
dem Taminathal. (Arch. Suisses des 
Trad. Pop., ZUrich, 1903, vii, 131-142, 
210-224.) Treats of birth, baptism, 
burial, plays and customs of youth, the 
unmarried of both sexes, Samachlaus, 
Christmas, New Year’s, Shrovetide, 
church-feast, religious usages, shepherd- 
life, life on mountain-meadows in spring- 
time, “alp ’’-life, making wood-getting, 
family festival in winter. 

Toinasi(P. ) Note au sujet d’une hache 
polie votive en vert antique trouvee 
Grossa, Corse. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1903, v' s., IV, 372-374.) The 
Grossa axe of jade probably came from 
Corte, the “station” of the dolmen- 
builders of northern Corsica. The Rob- 
enhaus Sardinians were of the North 
African type. The dolicephaly of the 
Corsicans recalls that of the prehistoric 
people of the Dordogne in France. 

V. Torok ( A. ) Bericht fiber die macro- 
cephalen Schadel aus Velem. (Stzgbr. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, 35-48.) 
Cranioscopic and craniometric details of 
a male, a female, and a fragment of a 
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child’s skull, all macrocephalic, from the ( 
prehistoric ■' station” of Velem. Both ! 
adult skulls are artificially deformed and ! 
are markedly dolichocephalic. 1 

Trager ( P. ) Anthropologische und eth- ! 
nographische Photographien und haus- , 
gewerbliche Erzeugnisse der Huzulen. > 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 606- 
619, 24 figs.) Treats of the physical 
characters, dress and ornament, domestic 
implements and utensils, etc., of the | 
Huzules, an interesting mountain-people 
of the Carpathians in Galicia and Buko- 
wina. The Huzules show great predi- 
lection for and skill in brass work. 

Vines (J. H.) The physique of Scottish 
children. Some fallacies of a Royal 
Commission. (Westm. Rev., Lond., 
1903, CLX, 319-322.) Criticizes the 
Legg Report of 1900, Slum population 
has improved in last 20 years. 

Voss (A.) Keramische Stilarten der 
Provinz Brandenburg und benachbarter 
Gebiete. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, i6i-2 I2, 84 figs.) Detailed de- 
scription of the 4 ceramic types of the 
Brandenburg country in prehistoric times. 
The Billendorf type, the relations of 
which are with the south, is the most 
extensive ; the Aurith and Goritz types 
are later developments of the old Lausitz, 
which is connected with an important cul- 
ture-movement. 

Weinberg (R. ) Die anthropologische 
Stellung der Esten. (Ibid., 382-430, 3 
pis., 12 figs.) Valuable article, with a 
good bibliography, on prehistory and 
ethnography of the Esths, physical type, 
comparative anthropology, psychic life. 
The author declares against the idea of a 
somatological unity of the Finno-Ugric or 
Ural-Altaic peoples ; the stock consists of 
several distinct anthropological types, one 
of which is the mesocephalic or subdo- 
lichocephalic Esths. Mound-graves with 
cremation as characteristically Esthonian. 
The P'sthonian brain exhibits several 
peculiarities. 

Zur Schadelkunde der Liven. (Biol. 

Cbl., Lpzg., 1903, xxiii, 337-347.) 
Resumes the data in the author’s Crania 
hvonica. The ancient Livonian skull is 
dolichocephalic and leptoprosopic, with 
several marked anatomical peculiarities. 

Ueber einige ungewohnliche Be- ' 

funde an Judenhirnen. (Ibid., 154-162. ) \ 


Treats briefly of the occurrence in Jewish 
brains of union of the sulcus Rolando 
with the sylvian fissure, superficial gyrus 
cunei, communication of the parietal oc- 
cipital fissure with the interparietal sul- 
cus, bilateral bridging over of the sulcus 
Rolando, etc. 

Weisbach (A. ) Die Slovenen. (Mitt. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, xxxiii, 
234-251. ) Gives, with many tables, the 
results of the anthropometric measure- 
ments (stature, color of hair, eyes and 
skin, color-types, cephalic indices) of 
2481 male Slovenians (nearly all soldiers, 
21-25 of age) from the coast-land 

of Trieste, Camiola, Carinthia, Styria, 
etc. The average cephalic index is 84.3 ; 
stature, 1683 mm. 

Wright (W. ) Skulls from the Danes’ 
graves, Driffield. (J. Anthr. Inst. Lond., 
1903, XXXIII, 66-73, 2 pis. (16 figs.).) 
Brief general description and tables of 
measurements of 22 skulls from the 
so-called “ Danes’ Graves ” in the York- 
shire wolds. The people to whom they 
belonged were mixed, dolichocephaly 
prevailing. Five types are distinguished. 
The graves seem to date from the early 
iron age. 

Ziiricher (Gertrud) und Reixihard (M. ) 
Allerhand Aberglauben aus dem Kan- 
ton Bern. (Arch. Suisses des Trad. 
Pop., Zurich, 1903, VII, 131-142. ) 
Records 135 items of folklore relating 
to children, marriage, house-life, actions 
of human beings and animals, pains and 
diseases, death and corpses, witches, etc. 

AFRICA 

Ausgrabung alter Grabhiigel bei Tim- 
buktu. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
Lxxxv, 25-26. ) Summary of Des- 
plange’s account in L' Anthropologic y 

1903, 15^-172. 

Bartels (M.) Der Wiirfelzauber sudafri- 
kanischer Volker. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 338-378, 50 figs. ) Treats of 
dice-throwing in sorcery and “ magic ” 
among the Basuto, Zulus, Bakalahari, 
Bakalanga, Makalanga, Konde, and, par- 
ticularly, the Bawanda. Interesting 
study of the dice-oracle in southern 
Africa. Three groups are recognized, 
one originating in the southern Trans- 
vaal, another north of the Limpopo, the 
third being a mixed type. The southern 
type helps itself out with astragals, etc. 
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Boussac (P. H. ) La grenouille en Egypte 
et dans la Bible. (Rev. Scient., Paris, 
1903, 4® s., XX, 239-242.) Notes the 
prominence of the frog in Egyptian 
mythology. Its name is a synonym for 
multitude and fecundity. Details in 
Lortet’s and Gaillac’s La faune momi- 
Jiee de V ancien Egypte (Lyon, 1903). 

Dennis (T. D. ) Egyptian stone imple- 
ments. (J. H. U. Circ., Balt., 1903, 
XXII, 74-75, 4 figs.) Brief account of 
an ax head, two knives, and a spear- 
head, all but the latter from between 
Abydos and Thebes. 

The transliteration of Egyptian. 

(Ibid., 73-74.) Concludes that “the 
adoption of a uniform system for the 
transliteration of Egyptian appears to be a 
very remote possibility.” 

Gentz {Lieut,) Die Geschichte des 
siidwestaf rikanischen Bastardvolkes. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXiv, 27— 
28, 4 figs, map. ) Brief account of the 
South African “Bastards,” a people 
originally sprung from the union of Euro- 
peans (chiefly Boers) and Hottentot 
women, and numbering now some 2000. 

Kunene-Sambesi-Expedition ( Die) des 
Kolonialw’irthschaftlichen K o m i t e e s 
1899-1900, (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
Lxxxin, 378-381, 6 figs.) Contains 
some notes on the Quiri negroes, who 
are caoutchouc workers, 

von I/Uschan (F. ) Schnitzwerke aus 
dem westlichen Sudin. (Z. f, Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 430 - 435 . 7 figs-) 
Describes 2 carved human forms from the 
Banzo, 3 seats from the Cameroons, and 
2 elephant-marks from the Bafut. One 
of the Banzo figures is completely over- 
laid with cowry-shells. 

Myers (C. S. ) Contributions to Egyptian 
anthropology : tatuing. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1903, xxxiii, 82-89, 2 
pis. (36 figs.).) Based on material col- 
lected in 1901-1902. Dr Myers con- 
cludes : The simpler and more purely 
geometrical patterns of modern Egyptian 
tatuing are akin to those which prevail 
throughout northern Africa, while the 
more complex have been derived from 
an Eastern source. The tatuing is per- 
formed by the Ghagars and other wander- 
ing tribes. 

Schweinfurth (G.) Ueber Kieselarte- 
fakte aus Theben. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, xxxv, 504-507.) Brief general 
account of Theban “eoliths,” etc. 


ASIA 

Betts (G. E. ) Social life of the Miao-tsi. 
(J. China Br. R. Asiat. Soc., Hongkong, 
1900-1901, N. S., XXXlll, 84-104.) 
Treats of the tribes of Kweichau, — 
Chongkia (Shan immigrants) especially, 
Miao-kia, Heh-Miao (“black aborigi- 
nals,” so-called from their dress), etc. 
Chief topicsare : Tribal life, chiefs, dress, 
W'edding, songs (creation song is hours 
long), houses, food, markets, festivals, 
schools, sacred stones, demon-lore, birth 
and death ceremonies, cow-sacrifice, can- 
nibalistic legend, seventh moon festival, 
love-songs, w'ooing, exorcism, etc. The 
Miao have a deluge tradition. 

Blake ( F. R. ) Babylonian and Atharvan 
magic. (J. H. U. Circ., Balt., 1903, 
XXII, 66-67. ) Briefly compares an- 
cient Babylonian and Hindu magic. The 
incantations of the former are all “white 
magic,” and no incantations for pros- 
perity in the ordinary affairs of life or 
love charms exist. On the whole there 
is “no very striking similarity between 
the magical collections of Babylonia and 
India.” 

Bourne (F. S. A.) Possible and impos- 
sible reforms. (J. China Br. R. Asiat. 
Soc., Hongkong, 1900-1901, N. s., 
XXXIII, i-io. ) Believes that the Chi- 
nese “are quite unfitted to put in prac- 
tice the political ideals of France, of 
England, and of the United States. 
Facts, not words, will drive them. Most 
of the “ new constitutions ” and allied 
proposed reforms would lead China 
astray. China will copy Germany rather 
than Russia. Among feasible things are 
a radical reform of the currency and the 
registration of land-titles. 

Challaye ( F. ) Un philosophe japonisant : 
Lafcadio Hearn. (R. de Metaph. et de 
Mor., Paris, 1903, xi, 338-351.) Dis- 
cusses writings on Japanese life and phil- 
osophy of Hearn, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. 

Clement (E. \V. ) Father Time in Japan, 
or Japanese calendars. (Am. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1903, XXV, 25-35.) Treats of 
different ways of reckoning days, months, 
years, and other periods in Japan, with 
lists of native terms and names. An out- 
line calendar for 1903 is given. National 
holidays and festivals are also consid- 
ered. 

Japanese calendars, Part II. Folk- 
lore of Japanese calendars. ( Ibid. , 247- 
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255.) Items from various sources con- 
cerning cold and hot weather, iNew 
Year’s day, special festive occasions, 
holidays of classes, professions, etc., chil- 
dren’s holidays and festivals, age-super- 
stitions, season-lore, etc. The Japanese 
indefiniteness in time-reckoning is noted 

Edkins (J. ) Siiin King, the philosopher, 
and his relations with contemporary 
schools of thought. (J. China Br. R. 
Asiat. Soc., Hongkong, 1900-1901, 
N.S., XXXIII, 46-55. ) Outlines the teach- 
ings of a philosopher to whom, with 
Mencius, is said to be due the preserva- , 
tion from decay of the tradition of the 1 
sages. While he taught that human na- 
ture was evil, he still holds his place in 
Confucian literature. 

Excavation of the ruins of Babylon. 
(Rec. ofPast, Wash., 1903, II, 185-189, 
273-285, ills. ) Third and fourth sections 
of a resume of the official reports of the | 
German explorations. Treats of the I 
Sardanapalus cylinder, a deed of invest- ^ 
ment of a priest of Nebo at Borsippa, | 
excavations in the Amran-ibn-Ali hill, ! 
the gods Adad and Marduk, a new | 
kanephore from the third millennium , 
B, C., the paving-stones of Aiburschabu, I 
the processional street of Marduk, and j 
the lion frieze. | 

Fawcett (F.) The Kondayamkottai Mar- I 
avars, a Dravidian tribe of Tinnevelly, 1 
southern India. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., ] 
1903, XXXIII, 57-65.) Discusses briefly | 
origin and habitat, somatic characters, 1 
ornament, marriage, tribal nomencla- ; 
ture, wedding-ceremonies, death and 1 
funeral rites, miscellaneous customs. ; 
The average measurements ( with max. | 
and min.) of 10 and 25 male individuals 
are given. The Kondayamkottai are 
considerably taller, broader across the 
shoulders, darker-skinned and heaviei 
than the average for southern India. 

Fischer (A.) Ueber die Herkunft der 
Shantrommeln. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, ,xxxv, 668-669. ) Brief account 
of the pasis, or metal drums of the Shans 
of Ngwedaung where they are cast by a 
few families only. The art of making 
bronze bells probably came to the Shans 
from China. 

Fisher (C. S. ) The architecture of Nippur. 
(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, il, 99-118, 
14 figs.) Treats of the Parthian fortress 
(built over the ruins of the Temple of 


Bell, the little Parthian palace, the 
Temple of Bel, the temple library, the 
city wall and gate. 

Geere (^’. ) The .\merican excavations at 
Nippur. (Monthly Rev., Lond., 1903, 
XII, 8S-108. ) Well-illustrated account 
of excavations by American explorers 
1889-1900. 

Goldstein (F. ) Zur Kenntnis der Chal- 
daer. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 
558-560 . ) Criticizes views of Oppert. 
Author concludes that the Chaldeans 
came from Greece and the west. 

Grauratzka (M. C. ) Sagen der Khamti 
und Singpho, Assam. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, Lxxxiil, 364-365.) 
Reports briefly myths and legends of the 
Singpho and Khamti of Assam concern- 
ing the origin of the earth and of man, 
dream-lore, wedding, birth, death and 
burial customs, life hereafter, etc. Some 
notable differences exist in the psyche of 
these two peoples. Cousin-marriages are 
in vogue. Singpho women are tattooed, 
Khamti not. 

Haupt ( P. ) Archeology and mineralogy. 
(J. H. U. Circ., Balt., 1903, XXII, 51- 
53. ) Indicates aid mineralogy can give 
to archeology. Argues that the Biblical 
“stone.s of Tarshish are ruby-like crys- 
tals of cinnabar from the quicksilver 
mines of Almaden in southern Spain” 
(where ” King Solomon’s mines ” were 
located). Ophir was the Rhodesian 
Eldorado. The sapphire of the ancients 
was lapis lazuli from Badakhshin. 

Hearn (L.) Le nirvana. Etude de Boud- 
hisme synthetique. (R. deMetaph. et de 
Mor., Paris, 1903, XI, 352-379. ) General 
discussion, chiefly of Japanese Buddhism, 
which has many points of resemblance 
with the teachings of occidental science, 
though departing from the psychology of 
to-day in predicating the existence of 
divine and immortal sentiments. 

Hedin (S. ) Resa genom Centialasien. 
(Vmer, .Stockholm, 1903, XXIII, 4-48, 
*3 figs- ) Contains some notes on the 
peoples of the regions of Central Asia 
traversed by the author, on ruined cities 
(Lop-nor, etc.), Tibetans, Ladaki, etc. 

Henry (A.) The Lolos and other tribes 
of western China. ( J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1903, xx.xiil, 96-107, 2 pis., 3 
figs. ) Treats of Tibetans, Miao-tze, Vao, 
Shans, Woni, Pula, and Lolos, — all but 
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the last very briefly. The Lolo somatic 
characters, mode of writing, language, 
spirit-lore, death and burial rites, demo- 
nology, cosmogony (deluge), marriage 
customs, poetry, etc., are discussed. 
Their pictographic script is non-Chinese 
in origin ( Nestorian influence is sus- 
pected), and the class to which the Chi- 
nese, Miao-tze, and Lolo tongues belong 
form a primitive group by itself. 

Hewitt (J. F. ) Nati\es and customs of 
Chutia Nagpore. (Nature, Lond., 1903, 
LXvin, 369-371, fig.) Based on F. B. 
B. Birt’s Chota (London, 1903). 

Illustrations of Santal dance. 

Hoang (P. ) Tableau chronologique de la 
dynastie Mandchoue-chinoise Ta-ts’ing. 
(J. China Br. R. Asiat. Soc., Hong- 
kong, I9OO-I9OI, N. S., XXXIII, 185- 
235. ) Lists, with explanatory notes, the 
318 members of the present Manchu dy- 
nasty and the empresses. 

Holbe (M. ) Quelques observations sur 
un groupe de Khas du Bas-Laos. ( Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v« s., iv, 
36S-372, 4 figs. ) Anthropological notes 
on the Khas of Lower Laos, belong to 
the Brao, Pouone, Cherey, Proon, 
Lovek, and Tidn tribes. Stature aver- 
ages 1.58 m. ; range 1.48-1.71. Finger- 
reach generally exceeds stature by a few 
cm. 

Johnston i C. ) The laws of Hammurabi 
and the Mosaic code. (J. H. U. Circ., 
Balt., 1903, XXII, 59-60.) Argues that 
“the enactments of the old Babylonian 
king, formulated about 2250 B. C., passed 
more than 1000 years later into the Book 
of the Covenant, and so became the 
heritage of Israel and of the world. “ 

Cuneiform medicine. (Ibid., 60— 

62. ) Outlines Babylonian system of 
medicine, sympathetic magic, etc. The 
school of Byzantium of mediaeval times 
goes back “ through the Nestorian and 
Talmudic writings to the palmy days 
of Nineveh and Babylon.^’ (See von 
Oefele’s Keilinschrifttiiedizin^ Leipzig, 

1902. ) Ancient Assyrio-Babylonian 
influence continues in astrology, cult of 
sacred numbers, mystic influence of 
minerals, charms, talismans. 

ten Kate (H.) Nachtrag zur “ Psycho- 
logic derjapaner.^’ (Globus, Brnschwg., 

1903, Lxxxiv, 15-16.) Replies to 
criticisms of previous paper. The “topsy- 
turvydom” and pseudo-stuperosity, Dr 1 


I ten Kate noted in the Japanese, belong 
1 also to the Chinese, the Javanese, etc. 

i V. I»e Coq Zw’ei ethnologische Vor- 

lagen. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 
507-509. ) Brief account of a red- 
painted, lacquered, and gold-ornamented 
(Japanese heraldic) quiver from Minu- 
sinsk (Siberia), and an enormous iron 
stirrup from IMexico of Spanish origin. 

Macklin (W. E. ) Mencius and some 
other reformers of China. (J. China 
Br. R. Asiat. Soc., Hongkong, 1900- 
1901, N. s., XXXIII, 236-260.) Treats 
in particular of Mencius and his social 
and philosophical ideas, — also of Kw^ang 
Chung, Shan Yang, Tsin Shi Hwang, 
San Hung Yang, Wang an Shi. The 
author goes perhaps too far in attribut- 
ing too many “socialistic” ideas to the 
great philosopher. He thinks Mencius 
advocated free trade, site-taxes, remis- 
sion of duties, licenses, rates, etc. 

Moule (G. E. ) Notes on the Ting-chi 
or half-yearly sacrifice to Confucius. 
(Ibid., 120-156,) Describes, with texts 
and music of songs and hymns, views of 
temple, etc., the ceremony of sacrifice to 
Confucius as witnessed at the chief 
temple in Hangchow, on March 10, 
1891. 

Muller ( F. W. K. ) Einige neue Erwer- 
bungen der Indischen und Chinesischen 
Abteilungen des Konigl. Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde. (Z. f. Ethn,, Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 483-484. ) Notes on a col- 
lection of the portraits of generals which 
the Manchu emperor K’ien-lung had 
painted by the Jesuits at his court ; two 
pictures treating of the hero-deeds of the 
last emperor of the present dynasty ; a 
book which the emperor K’ien-lung had 
engraved on nephrite plates, etc. 

Niehus (Helene) Indische Rosen und ihre 
Verwertung. (Globus, Brnschw’g., 1903, 
LXXXIV, 11-14, 7 figs.) Treats of 
the roses of India and the products ob- 
tained from them by Hindu workers. 

Ofiord ( J. ) The myths and laws of Baby- 
lonia and the Bible. (Am. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1903, XXV, 258-261.) Com- 
pares codes of Moses and Hammurabi in 
opposition to views of Delitzch. 

Oussani ( G. ) Mourning rites and cus- 
toms in early Arabia. ( J. H. U. Circ., 
Balt., 1903, XXII, 85-87.) Presents 
material derived from the ante-lslamic 
poets. Among Arabs women chiefly 
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mourners. Most severe mourning cus- 
toms are “the natural expression of 
emotion in extreme grief,” and can be 
explained on purely psychological 
grounds. 

— — Origin and development of the Ara- 
bic dialect. (Ibid., 83-85. ) The appear- 
ance in the sixth century, A. D., of the 
Arabic poetic language is unparalleled 
elsewhere, and its rise was due to the 
public gatherings, fairs, “congresses,” 
etc., common among the Arabian tribes. 
The Koran fixed the Koraish dialect as 
the future literary language. No living 
Arabic dialect diverges from the classic 
speech as does French from Latin, and 
none is so near it as is the Lugodoric 
dialect of Sardinia to its parent speech. 

Phonetic differences between the 

«astem and western dialects of Syriac. 
'(Ibid., 81-83.) Points out 20 vocalic 
^nd consonantal divergences. Eastern 
x>i Nestorian is more primitive, but least 
studied. Classical Syriac “has con- 
tinued to be cultivated by native scholars 
until the present day, and is still the 
liturgical language of six powerful orien- 
tal churches.” 

Raverty (H. G. ) The invention of chess 
and backgammon. (Am. Antiq., Chi- 
cago, 1903, xxv, 255-258. ) Reprinted 
from the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Gives Persian account of in- 
vention of the game of nard or backgam- 
mon, and of chess, which came afterward. 

Rosenau (W. ) The Sonnebom collection 
of Jewish ceremonial objects. (J. H. U. 
Circ., Balt., 1903, XXII, 67-68.) Cata- 
logues briefly the Sonnebom collection 
presented to Johns Hopkins University 
in 1901, consisting of objects in use in 
the synagogue proper, in the home, and 
on special occasions. A complete cata- 
logue will be found in the author’s 
Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and 
Customs (Baltimore, 1903). 

Schmeltz (J. D. E. ) Choppers from 
British India? (Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 
Leiden, 1903, xvi, 52, 2 figs.) Brief 
note on two ornamental choppers, thought 
to be from British India, now in the Vis 
collection at Amsterdam. 

Spitzka (E. A.) The brain- weight of 
the Japanese. (Science, N. Y., 1903, 
N. s., xviii, 371-373.) Resumes inves- 
tigations up to date, particularly those of 
Taguchi, and compares results with Eu- 


ropean data. Japanese brains average 
well as compared with those of the white 
race. The brains of Japanese children 
seem to develop more slowly than those 
of European children. 

Stonner {Hr) Reiseskizzen aus Siam 
und Kambodscha. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 619-630, 7 figs.) De- 
scribes travels in 1902. Angkor-Vat 
and its temple are treated with some 
detail. 

Stiick von einer Sauleaus demTempel 

von Angkor-Vat. (Ibid., 631-632.) 
Note on a fragment of a column from 
Angkor-Vat, of gray-green sandstone. 

Vale(J. ) Irrigation of the Che'ng Tu 
plain. (J. China Br. R. Asiat. Soc., 
Hongkong, 1900-1901, N. s., XXXIII, 
105-119. ) Account of the origin and 
improvement of an irrigation system 
begun in the third century B. C., which 
has turned what was once a barren dis- 
trict into a fertile plain teeming with 
population. 

Virchow ( H. ) Das Skelett eines verkriip- 
pelten Chinesinnen-Eusses. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, 266-316; 5 pis., 5 figs.) 
Detailed description of the anatomic 
characters of the bones of the compressed 
foot of a Chinese woman about 30 years 
of age. 

Walshe (W. G.) The ancient city of 
Shaohing. (J. China Br. R. Asiat. Soc., 
Hongkong, 1900-1901, xxxill, 261- 
283. ) Historical sketch of city and its 
objects of interest, from about 2000 B. C. 
Here are to be found a famous stone 
image of Kwanyin, a “ tooth of Buddha,” 
an ancient Buddhist sutraon palm-leaves. 
The rice-wine of Shaohing is famous all 
over China. 

Williams ( Mrs E. T. ) Some popular re- 
ligious literature of the Chinese. ( Ibid. , 
11-29.) Treats of Chinese “tracts” 
and other folk-literature, mostly poetical, 
for “ it is easier to rhyme in Chinese 
than to write prose.” Among others, 
“The Sun Classic,” “The complaint of 
the Ox,” Buddhistic sayings, “The 
Ethics of the Kitchen,” Taoist posters, 
the literature of the goddess of mercy, 
Kwanyin, are referred to or quoted from. 
The average Chinese tract ‘ ‘ contains 
much that makes for righteousness.” 

Wray ( L. ) The Malayan pottery of Perak, 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, xxxill. 
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24-35, 3 P^s., 2 figs.) Describes imple- 
ments used, process of making, etc. 
Pottery-making in Perak (only 4 places) 
is in way of extinction, since the younger 
women do not seem to be learning the 
art from the old and middle-aged who 
alone practise it. Perak vessels have no 
handles, knobs, or projections. Wooden 
stamps are used for marking the moist 
clay. 

INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 

Blake (F. R. ) Sanskrit loan-words in 
Tagalog. (J. H. U. Circ., Balt., 1903, 
XXII, 63-65.) Discusses chiefly data in 
Kern and Pardo de Tavera, wisely re- 
jecting many of their conclusions. A 
number of important words are held to 
be Sanskrit religious terms, titles of no- 
bility, plant and animal names, words 
for large numbers, words denoting opera- 
tions of the mind, words referring to the 
written language. The Tagalog alphabet 
and writing came from India, 

Analogies between Semitic and 

Tagalog. (Ibid., 65-66.) Notes re- 
semblances in interrogative pronoun, ver- 
bal adjective, copulative conjunction, 
verbum substantivum. 

von Btilow (W. ) Die Verwaltung der 
Landgemeinden in Deutsch-Samoa. 
(Globus, Bmschwg., 1903, Lxxxiii, 
373-377. ) Interesting account of Sa- 
moan native officials and popular gov- 
ernment. The customary law is listed 
under 46 items (rules, laws, offences, 
punishments). Curious survivals in the 
speech of to-day of terms which smack of 
cannibalism are noted on page 377. The 
native laws of the Samoans are such as 
‘‘peoples more civilized” need not be 
utterly ashamed of. 

Cameron (A. L. P.) Traditions and 
folklore of the aborigines of New South 
Wales. (Scienceof Man, Sydney, 1903, 
VI, 46-48. ) Legends of the obtaining 
of fire (in which the codfish, water-rat, 
hawk, bat, etc., figure), how the emu 
lost its great wings ; items about the 
Bukumurri, or “mystic people,” moon- 
myths, soul-lore, origin of the white eyes 
of the crow and the quills of the porcu- 
pine. 

Chalmers (J.) Notes on the Bugilai, 
British New Guinea. (J. Anthr. Inst,, 
Lond., 1903, xxxili, 108-no.) Treats 
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briefly of habit, tribal life, religious 
ideas, food, general appearance. The 
author considers these people “the New 
Guinea aboriginals,” and possibly the 
ancestors of northern tribes of Queens- 
land. 

A vocabulary of the Bugi language, 

British New Guinea. (Ibid., in— 116.) 
About 450 words, besides numerals i— 10 
and pronouns. A supplementary note 
by S. H. Ray informs us that “this 
vocabulary is an important addition to 
our knowledge of the languages in British 
New Guinea, between the Fly river and 
the British-Dutch boundary ” — at pres- 
ent ten languages are known. 

Notes on the natives of Kiwai island, 

Fly river, British New Guinea. (Ibid., 
1 17-124. ) Treats of canoes, fishing, 
cooking, fire (use and legend of origin), 
houses, agriculture, bull-roarer, initi- 
ation-ceremonies, death and funeral, 
dyeing, music, tobacco-smoking, nar- 
cotics, mutilations and body-marking, 
dress and ornament, weapons, head- 
trophies, marriage, etc. The Kiwai 
natives do not like boiled food. The 
chief before marching to battle practises 
coitus as an augury. Many secret and 
immoral practices occur in the initiation 
ceremonies. 

Chamberlain (A. F.) Contributions to- 
ward a bibliography of Philippine Folk- 
lore. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, 116-121.) Lists 92 titles 
with occasional notes. 

Clement ( E. ) Ethnographic notes on the 
Western- Australian aborigines. ( Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, xvi, 
1-16, 4 figs., map.) Treats of procur- 
ing of food, flint and glass spear-heads, 
the rain maker, tarlows (stone-heaps for 
ceremonial purposes in the “willing” 
rites), the native doctor or taketa, stone 
carvings (very rude animal figures found 
on almost all the hill-tops), circumcision- 
rites, marriage and marriage-laws. A 
vocabulary of the Gnalluma tribe is 
given. A specimen showing the mika- 
operation was obtained by the author and 
is now in the University Museum, Oxford. 

Brklarung eines javanischen Batikmotivs. 
(Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, 
43 — 8 figs. ) Explains the 
parang T^sak pattern of Javanese batik 
as a bird’s-beak motive, borrowed pos- 
sibly from New Guinea 
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Fitzner (R*) BevolkeruBg der 

deutschen Siidseekolonien. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1093, LXXXiv, 21-25.) 
Gives statistics (with discussion) of the 
population of Kaiser-Wilhelmsland, Bis- 
marck archipelago, Carolines, Marianne 
archipelago, Marshall islands, German 
Samoa, — 449,450, of which 864 are 
whites. 

Haddon (A. C, ) Maori art. (Nature, 
Lond., 1903, Lxviii, 35-36.) Resumes 
A. Hamilton’s Maori Art (Wellington, 
N. Z., 1903). 

Haupt (P. ) Philippine problems. (J. 
H. U. Circ., Balt., 1903, xxii, 57-58.) 
Argues for the establishment by the 
American Oriental Society of a “ Colonial 
Section,” the publishing of a “Philip- 
pine Bibliography,” and of a series of 
practical manuals of Philippine dialects, 
particularly Tagalog, and the extension 
of the work of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology to the Philippines. 

Holmes (J. H.) Notes on the Elema 
tribes of the Papuan gulf. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1903, xxxill, 125-134.) 
Treats of tribal groups (legend of origin 
of Ipi tribes is given), hero-legend of 
Lepu tribe (achievements of Haisafarai), 
traditional history of the Eavara, Haura, 
etc. A list of native names of villages is 
given. The cause of the division of the 
Ipi tribes is said to have been adultery. 

Juynboll (H. H.) Proeven van Bali- | 
neesche teekenkunst. (Int. Arch. f. | 
Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, xvi, 81-87, 4 I 
pis. ) Describes Balinese ms. drawings 
representing incidents in native poems 
and tales of Hindu and Mohammedan 
origin. 

Mencarini (J. ) The Philippine Chinese 
labor question. (J. China Br, R. Asiat. 
Soc., Hongkong, 1900-1901, N. s., 
xxxiii, 157 184.) Maintains the “ ab- 
solute necessity of Chinese immigration 
to the Philippines.” They are the 
“ ideal colonists ” for that country. 

Porter ( R. S. ) Mindanao Moros. (So. 
Wkmn., Plampton, Va., 1903, xxxii, 
321-328. ) Brief, general account with 
text illustrations. Pro-American ; author I 
esteems Moros superior to Tagalos. I 

Schmeltz ( J. D. E. ) Descripti\e cata- 
logue of a collection of ethnographical 
objects from the northern part of western 
Australia in the “ Rijks Ethnographisch [ 
Museum” at Leiden. (Int. Arch. f. . 
Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, xvi, 17-29, 4 } 


pis., 84 figs.) Lists 193 ethnographic 
objects, of which the native names, 
where known, are given. Of these objects 
Nos. 1—22 relate to food, drinks, and im- 
plements for preparing them ; 23-63, 
dress and ornament ; 64-735 fishing and 
hunting; 74*77, agriculture, forestry, 
etc., 75, handicraft; 79-188, war; 139- 
142, means of government, justice, etc. ; 
143-165, music, dancing, etc.; 166-193, 
worshipping of the dead, funeral, mourn- 
ing, fetishism, etc. 

Seiple (W. G. ) TagMog poetry. (J. H. 
U. Circ., Balt., 1903, xxii, 78 - 79 -) 
Lists varieties of songs ; outlines rules of 
prosody and gives, with translation, spec- 
imen texts of divers meters. Notable is 
the kiindiniatt or love-song. 

The TagMog numerals. (Ibid., 79 ~ 

81.) System is decimal and 1-20 en- 
tirely native, then native and Spanish 
mixed. Some numerals discussed in 
detail. 

Shelford (R.) On two medicine-baskets 
from Sarawak. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1903, XXXIII, 74-81, I pi.) Describes 
two hipongSy or “medicine-baskets,^’ 
their contents (charms and simples), and 
attachments. The native names (with 
notes on uses) are given for the 35 
charms found in the basket from Saribas 
river and for the 12 in that from Undup 
river. The baskets were the property 
of two Sea-Dyak witch-doctors. 

Sierich( 0 .) Samoanische Marchen. (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, XVI, 
88-110.) German and (in most cases) 
native texts of Nos. XV-XXiii of Samoan 
marchen. Topics are : Canoe-voyage of 
a ghost, honor thy mother-in-law, how 
the giant Taneotruulu gave his sister in 
marriage, the cannibal giants, how the 
cocoa-palm came to Samoa, an unlucky 
marriage, snake-loves, punishment for 
theft. 

Wake (C. S. ) Notes on the Indian origin 
of the Polynesian islanders. (Am. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1903, xxv, 44-48.) 
Based on Fornander, Wheeler, etc. 
Compares Hawaiian IVakea and Hindu 
I'aka and seeks Hindu etymology for 
JMalay. No case at all made out. 

AMERICA 

Baum ( H. M.) Antiquities of the United 
States. ( Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, 
11, 164-174, 19 figs.) Treats of the 
ruins in the de Chelly, del Muerto, and 
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Monument canyons, etc., in northeastern 
Arizona, with references to the mono- 
graph of Mmdeleff. Dr Baum believes 
that none of the present Indians of the 
Southwest are related to this prehistoric 
people of the cliff ruins, where existed a 
‘ ‘ prehistoric center of our American 
civilization and culture.” Among the 
mummies found was that of a dwarf. 

Borst Pauwels (W. M. I.) Over de 
wijze vanvisschen met het Surinaamsche 
vischvergift Koeniaparie. ( Int. Arch, 
f. Ethnogr,, Leiden, 1903, xvi, 42-43, 

1 fig.) Brief note on the method of 
using the Surinam fish-poison known as 
koeniaparie. The author in his Leipzig 
dissertation Bijdragen tot de kennis der 
Surinaamsche Vischvergiften (1903) 
gives the results of the chemical investi- 
gation of the fish-poison called neku, 
with notes on several similar poisons. 

de Brettes (J. ) Les indiens Arhouaques- 
Kaggabas. (Bull. Soc. d^Anthr. de | 
Paris, 1903, v^s., IV, 318-357, 43 figs., I 

2 maps, ) In this valuable paper Count ' 
de Brettes answers more or less in de- I 
tail the numerous inquiries of the ques- 
tionnaire of the Paris Anthropological 
Society. Special attention is given to 
dress, religion, etc. The plenitude of 
the intellectual faculties of the Kaggabas 
lasts till 40 years or over. Word and 
place memory is good. The mama 
(religious chief) is hereditary, the civil 
chief elective. Rude suspension bridges 
are built. Hearing is extraordinarily 
developed.” Masked dances are in 
vogue. Tattooing is unknown, likewise | 
initiation ceremonies. Nominally Catho- I 
lies, they are secretly heathen. 

Chickering ( Frances E. ) The Hiawatha 
trilogy. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1903, XXXII, 317-319. ) Brief account 
of Taylor’s musical trilogy recently ren- 
dered in Washington. 

Crosby (H. A.) The triangular stone 
adze. (Wise. Archeol., Milwaukee, 
^ 903 j II, 91-93, 2 figs. ) Brief descrip- ; 
tion of the triangular stone adze, more 
or less characteristic of Wisconsin arche- ; 
ological districts. 

Culin (S. ) Address by Stewart Culin, i 
Vice-President and Chairman of Section 
H for 1902 : America the cradle of | 
Asia. (Proc. Am. Ass. Adv, Sci., 1903, \ 
Lii, 493-500.) Supports the thesis that | 
certain things (meth^s of arrow-divina- ' 
tion, games, etc. ) have had their primi- , 
tive center of origin in America (particu- ' 


larly the southwestern U. S. ) and that 
to that part of the world we must look 
for the real explanation of many Asiatic 
ethnological phenomena. 

Dorsey (G. A.) Mishongnovi Antelope, 
Snake ceremonies. (Nature, Lond.- 
1903, LVIII, III-II3.) Yxom Report of 
Field Columbian Musetim. 

Doughty (Frances A.) The small family 
and American society. (Ninet. Cent., 
Lend., 1903, Liv, 420-427. ) Notes that 
the mother of a few children develops 
the maternal instinct most. The small 
family is appreciated by ‘‘our most re- 
fined and best educated citizens.” 

Fbrstemann ( E. ) Die Nephritplatte zu 
Leiden. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 533-557, I fig.) Discusses the 
Mayainscription on the nephrite plate now 
in the Leiden Museum, which is held to 
relate to the first celebration of the five- 
days’ yearly festival to the first descent 
of Kukulkan from heaven, etc. 

Golder (F. A.) Tales from Kodiak 
island. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, 85-103. ) English text of 
tales concerning the origin of light, the 
grouse-girl, the “unnatural uncle,” the 
boy who became a mink, the sad fate of 
Uchatngiak (dropped by the raven into 
the sea and changed to the white whale). 

Grinnell (G. B. ) A Cheyenne obstacle- 
myth. (Ibid., 108-115. ) English text 
of a tale of the pursuing head and es- 
cape of children by means of barriers 
made by throwing things behind them. 
Magic killing of animals is also a feature. 

Joyce (T. A.) A totem-pole in the British 
Museum. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, 
XXXIII, 90-95, 2 pis. (7 figs.).) De- 
scribes a totem-pole from Kayang, near 
Masset, Queen Charlotte island, and a 
model totem-pole from Masset. The 
legends explanatory of them as given 
by the Indians are recorded. The two 
poles are almost duplicates, but the 
legends differ considerably. 

Latcham R. T. ) Notes on Chilean an- 
thropology. (Ibid., 167-178, 3 figs.) 
Details of measurements of 30 skulls 
from various parts of Chile. The Chilean 
skull is generally of small capacity, with 
an average index of 78—80, and the re- 
sults of examination of 240 skulls from 
southern rfnd 139 from northern Chile. 
Besides a large-headed and a small- 
headed type, there exists another, the most 
numerous of ail, “ a product of the other 
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two,” the Chilean population being far 
from homogeneous. About a third of 
the skulls approach the Iberian type and 
about one-seventh that of the Arau- 
canians. 

Lawson (P. V.) The occurrence of ob- 
sidian implements in Wisconsin. (Wise. 
Archeol., Milwaukee, 1903, II, 95-99.) 
Lists, with brief descriptive notes, 17 
obsidian specimens from various parts of 
the state. Its presence there is due to 
aboriginal trade. 

Leon(N. ) Los Matlatzinca. (Bob Mus. 
Nac. de Mex., 1903, 11, ep. I, 59-82.) 
Treats of day and month names. Author 
now attaches Matlatzincan to Otomian 
stock. 

LosTarascos. (Ibid., 113-129, 132- 

•49- ) This article, of which two sec- 
tions appear here, is intended as an intro- 
duction to the catalogue of the Tarascan 
collection in the Museo Nacional de 
Mexico. Cites freely from older author- 
ities and reproduces eight figures from 
MSS. relating to tribal migrations. 

Payer {Hr) Ueber einen am Amazonen- 
strom gebrauchlichen Trommel- Appa- 
rat. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 
481-483.) Briefly describes a wooden 
drum, struck by a rubber stick, of the 
Piratapujos Indians, known as trocano 
and serving as a primitive telephone. 
The festal dress and ornamentation of 
these Indians is also described. In the 
discussion Dr von den Steinen recalled 
the cambarysei of the Catuquinaru, a sort 
of “telegraph.” 

Peet (S. D. ) Pyramids and palaces in 
America. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1902, 
XXIV, 429-450. ) General discussion, 
illustrated. 

Palaces and temples in Central Amer- 
ica. (Ibid., 1903, XXV, 1-24.) Gen- 
eral discussion, illustrated. 

The southern mound-builders ; their 

works and relics. (Ibid., 215-246.) 
Illustrated review of data. Author holds 
that symbol and relics prove that “there 
was a progressive series from the north 
to the south, consisting of animal-wor- 
ship, etc.” 

Recent discoveries in Honduras. 

(Ibid., 49—64, ills.) Based on Owen, 
Maler, etc. Author holds that “there 
was a development on the soil of America 
which was certainly equal to that found 
in Babylonia or in Egypt at the opening 
of history.” 


Preuss ( K. T. ) Die Feuergotter als 
Ausgangspunkt zum Verstandniss der 
mexikanischen Religion in ihrem Zusam- 
menhange. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1903, XXXIII, 129-223, 98 figs.) 
A valuable detailed study of the fire-gods 
and their role in the religion of ancient 
Mexico. Topics treated are : Mexican 
knowledge of vulcanism, the fire-god as 
deity of the interior of the earth and of 
the dead, the fire-god as lord of the four 
quarters and of above and below, Tam- 
oanchan, the Tzitzimime, death and 
sacrificial death, the symbol sun — night 
and the ii/fw-sign, the priest-gods, sin 

I and punishment, the deities of sexual 

! sin, the fire-god and Tlaloc, etc. 

; Prince (J. D. ) The name “ Chahna- 
meed.” (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
*903> XVI, 107.) Etymologizes this 
Mohegan name as “ one who eats exces- 
sively.” See Speck, F. G. 

Schmidt (M.) Guana. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, xxp, 324-336, 560-604.) 
Brief ethnographic sketch of the Guana 
Indians of Matto Grosso, with list of 
tribal divisions, habitat, population, and 
a vocabulary of 550 words, notes on pre- 
fixes, declension, pronouns, conjugation, 
30 short sentences and phrases, and alpha- 
betic (German) list of words in vocabu- 
lary. The Guana belong by language to 
von den Steinen’ s Nu stock. They for- 
merly lived in the Chaco, but are now 
east of the Paraguay. 

Speck (F. G.l A Pequot-Mohegan witch- 
craft tale. ( J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
t9°3> XVI, 104-106.) English text of 
“ The Tale of Chahnameed,” obtained 
from a mixed-blood Indian near Nor- 
wich, Conn whose idiom is “a last 
echo of the Pequot tongue. ” See Prince, 
J. D. 

Telford ( Emma P. ) Among the Navahos. 
(So. Wkran., Hampton, Va., 1903, 
xxxn, 329-335, 6 ills. ) Treats of 
sheep-industry, labor, houses, death, 
sickness, etc. 

Uhle ( M. ) Ancient South American civi- 
lization. ( Harper’s Mag., N. Y., 1903, 
evil, 780-786, 10 figs.) Treats of the 
five or six successive periods of ancient 
Peruvian culture representing between 
2000 and 3000 years, and already 
flourishing, as proved by architectural 
remains, etc., 1000 B. c. Dr Uhle 
thinks American civilization in Peru 
would have risen higher and perhaps 
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have reached a brilliant development 
without the interference of Europe. 

Ward (D. J. H. ) Historico-anthropolog- 
ical possibilities in Iowa. ( Iowa J. of 
Hist, and Pol., Iowa City, 1903, i, 47- 
76. ) Topics considered are : Anthro- 
pology as a science, divisions of anthro- 
pology, geological preparation in Iowa, 
the approach of the white man, the 
white man’s final possession, the first 
inhabitants, the mound-builder period, 
what became of the mound-builders, 
and who succeeded them ? The red 
men, Black Hawk, Keokuk, Ma-tau-e- 
qua, the mounds of Iowa ( with distribu- 
tion-map), the mound-builder’s plain, 
Indian names as reminders, the Daven- 
port Academy, Professor Starr’s work, 
the scientific and educational argument, 
the moral argument. The scientific study 
of the Indian is our debt to him. 

Anthropological instruction in Iowa. 

(Ibid., 312-328.) General discussion 
and outline of curriculum, with prac- 
tical suggestions. Author notes that 
McGee, Starr, Holmes, and Russell are 
either lowans or have had to do with 
researches and education in Iowa. Be- 
sides these interesting papers Dr Ward 
has published two suggestive pamphlets, 
Anthropology: a Synopsis of the Scienccy 
and The Human Races : A Sketch of 
Classifications, (See Am. Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. S, p. 554.) 

Williams (T. ) Ethnic factors in South 
America. (Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & 
Soc. Sci., Phila., 1903, xxii, 25-31.) 
Points out the survival-value of the In- 
dian. Of 40,000,000 people in South 
America, perhaps 8,000,000 are of pure 
white blood. As a result of the blend- 
ings the Indian may come to the front 


again in some of the Spanish American 
republics. 

Winchell ( N. H. ) Was man in America 
in the glacial period ? (Bull. Geol. Soc. 
Amer., Minneapolis, 1 903, XI V, 133- 
152. ) After considering the pre-glacial 
surface of the country, the advent of the 
ice-sheets, origin and stratification of the 
loess, the Lansing skeleton (the find is 
accepted as authentic). Dr Winchell con- 
cludes that “ man existed in North Amer- 
ica at the time of the Iowan epoch of 
the ice-sheet,” and that the skeleton was 
buried by the muddy overflow of the Mis- 
souri valley, augmented by materials 
from the Kansas drift. 

Wright ( F. B. ) The mastodon and mam- 
moth contemporary with man. ( Rec. of 
Past, Wash., 1903,11, 242-252, lofigs. ) 
Resumes present knowledge of habitat, 
distribution, cause of extinction, contem- 
poraneity with man, etc. Author’s con- 
clusion is that while contemporaneity is 
undoubted in Europe, the evidence for 
North America is “more scattering and 
less definite.” 

Glacial man. (Ibid., 259-271, 9 

figs., 3 maps.) Treats of the evidence 
as to glacial man in Europe and Amer- 
ica, Kent’s Hole, the Trenton gravels, 
etc. Concludes that the antiquity of 
man as proved by the glacial period is 
not much if any greater than that of the 
Nile valley and Euphrates civilizations. 

Wright ( G. F. ) The age of the Lansing 
skeleton. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, 
II, 1 19-124, 4 figs. ) In this brief paper 
the author resumes recent opinions and 
accepts the view that “the Lansing 
skeleton was buried before the close of 
the Iowan epoch of the glacial period,” 
say 12,000 years ago. 
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Was John Lederer in Either of the Carolinas? — The title of the 
work to which I shall refer is : The Discoveries of John Lederer in Three 
Several Alarches from Virginia, to the west of Carolina, and Other Parts 
of the Continent ; Begun in March, i66g, and ended in September, j6jo. 
Translated from the Latin by Sir William Talbot, London, 1672. (Re- 
printed, Rochester, N. Y., 1902.) 

The preface of the translator and original editor informs the reader 
that the author, after the return from his expeditions, “ met nothing but 
affronts and reproaches ’ ’ in Virginia, and was ‘ ‘ forced by this storm into 
Maryland,” from which fact, knowing Lederer was sent out by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, it is presumable that but little faith was placed in his 
statements. Following this preface is a map, which it is asserted was 
made by the author’s ‘‘ own hand ” and on which are marked by dotted 
lines the routes of the ” three marches ” Lederer claims to have made. 

Our present criticism refers wholly to the account of the “second 
expedition ” so far as it relates to Lederer’s journey into the “ Province 
of Carolina. ’ ’ He begins the account of his journey after separating from 
the party sent by the governor to accompany him but who refused to pass 
beyond the limits of the colony, by stating that they parted as friends, 
and that he, with one Susquehanna Indian, changed his course “from 
west to southwest and by south, to avoid the mountains. ’ ’ Traveling from 
the fifth to the ninth of June he reached Sapon on a branch of “ Rorenock 
[Roanoke] river,” apparently on Dan river. From this point he went 
“south and by west ” fifty miles to Akenatzy, an island “ upon a branch 
of the same river” (Roanoke), which he reached June 12th. Thence 
some “ thirty odde miles ” in a “south-southwest course,” to the Oenock 
Indians. Forty miles farther in a “west-southwest ” course he reached 
‘ ‘ Watary ” ; no stream is named, but the place is located on his map at 
the extreme head of the middle branch of the Roanoke. As Watary may 
be identified with Wateree, it would seem that Lederer had traveled well- 
nigh across North Carolina without encountering any other river than the 
Roanoke and without meeting with any stream which flowed toward the 
south or southeast. Yet, had he actually reached the section mentioned, 
he would have found that the streams in that region flowed southeastward. 
He states that from Watary he went “ a we.st-course for near thirty miles ” 
to Sara, “not far distant from the mountains, which here lose their 
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height, and change their course and name : for they run due west, and 
receive from the Spaniards the name of Suala.” His journey from this 
point to Ushery is described as follows : 

‘ ‘ From Sara I kept a south-southwest course until the five and twentieth 
of June, and then I reached Wisacky. This three-days march was more 
troublesome to me than all my travels besides ; for the direct way which 
I took from Sara to Wisacky, is over a continuous marish overgrown with 
reeds, from whose roots sprung knotty stumps as hard and sharp as flint. 
I was forc’d to lead my horse most part of the way, and wonder that he 
was not either plunged in the bogs, or lamed by those rugged knots. 

“ This nation is subject to a neighbour king residing upon the bank of 
a great lake called Ushery, invironed of all sides with mountains, and 
Wisacky marish ; and therefore I will detain the reader no longer with 
the discourse of them, because I comprehend them in that of Ushery. 

“ The six and twentieth of June, having crossed a fresh river which 
runs into the lake of Ushery, I came to the town, which was more popu- 
lous than any I had seen before in my march. The king dwells some 
three miles from it, and therefore I had no opportunity of seeing him the 
two nights which I stayed there. This prince, though his dominions are 
large and populous, is in continual fear of the Oustack-Indians seated on 
the opposite side of the lake ; a people so addicted to arms, that even 
their women come into the field, and shoot arrows over their husbands’ 
shoulders, who shield them with leathern targets. The men it seems 
should fight with silver-hatchets : for one of the Usheryes told me that 
they were of the same metal with the pomel of my sword. . . . 

“The water of Ushery-lake seemed to my taste a little brackish; 
which I rather impute to some mineral-waters which flow into it, than to 
any saltness it can take from the sea, which we may reasonably suppose 
is a great way from it. Many pleasant rivulets fall into it, and it is stored 
with great plenty of excellent fish. I judged it to be about ten leagues 
broad : for were not the other shore very high, it could not be discerned 
from Ushery. How far this lake tends westerly, or where it ends, I 
could neither learn or guess. Here I made a days stay. . . . 

“ To avoid Wisacky -marish, I shaped my course northeast ; and after 
three days travel over hilly ways, where I met with no path or road, I 
fell into a barren sandy desert, where I suffered miserably for want of 
water ; the heat of the summer having drunk all the springs dry, and left 
no signe of any, but the gravelly chanels in which they run : so that if 
now and then I had not found a standing pool, which provident nature 
set round with shady oaks, to defend it from the ardour of the sun, my 
Indian companion, horse and self had certainly perished with thirst. In 
this distress we travelled till the twelfth of July, and then found the head 
of a river, which afterwards proved Eruco.” (Pages 20-22.) 

As the Usheries are identified with the Catawbas, who were then in 
their historic seat, Lederer must have reached the border of South Caro- 
lina. As there is no lake in all that region, how are we to explain his 
statements? Did his visit take place, as has been suggested, in a rainy 
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season during an overflow of the streams which spread over the bottom- 
lands, making a broad expanse of water ? Is it possible that an explorer 
sent out by the Governor of Virginia because of his supposed ability 
would fail to learn by his own observation or through information from 
the Indians that the supposed lake was merely an overflow ? That such 
overflows did sometimes occur in the streams of this particular section is 
testified to by Lawson, who traveled through the region in 1700; but 
that it was an overflow he soon perceived, the swift current and the trees 
making this apparent to every one. But this supposition is forbidden by 
Lederer’s description of it, as above quoted, which makes it a true lake, 
as does his map, and also by his additional statement that the season had 
been one of excessive drought. He says that three days later, on his re- 
turn by another way, he fell into a barren, sandy desert where he suffered 
from want of water, “ the heat of summer having drunk all the springs 
dry, and left no signe of any, but the gravelly chanels in which they run.” 
It is therefore evident that the supposition that what he saw was a great 
overflow due to much rain is untenable. Early explorers of regions little 
known and unmapped are liable to error, but in this case it is simply a 
matter of veracity. Lederer’s statement is untrue if he visited the sec- 
tion mentioned, as he saw no lake ; and if he did not visit it, the claim 
of having done so is false. 

There is, however, another statement which shows that Lederer did 
not make the journey, and that his claim to that effect cannot be accepted 
as true. “To avoid Wisacky-marish,” he says, “ I shaped my course 
northeast,” and this corresponds exactly with his map, which marks the 
return as northeast, but entirely south of Roanoke river until he reached 
the Virginia border ; and yet in all this distance — from the southwest 
border of North Carolina until he reached the “ Eruco,” or Neuse river, 
in the northeastern part of the state — he, according to the narrative and 
map, crossed no stream but traveled for fourteen days through a sandy 
desert {deserta arenosa). His statement is that after “ three days travel” 
he fell into a barren, sandy desert, where he suffered from thirst, so that 
if now and then he had not found a standing pool his Indian companion, 
horse, and self had perished with thirst. “In this distress,” he con- 
tinues, “we travelled till the twelfth of July, and then found the head of 
a river, which afterwards proved [to be] Eruco” (which, although he 
connects it with the Roanoke, is evidently the Neuse). Hence this 
veracious explorer, according to his own narrative, traveled diagonally 
through North Carolina from the southwest border to the northeast portion 
without crossing a single stream of sufficient size to quench his thirst — 
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neither the Yadkin nor Cape Fear nor any of their numerous tributaries 
were encountered, the entire journey being over a sandy desert ! 

It is evident, therefore, that all the local items mentioned in the ac- 
count of this journey must have been obtained from the Indians in the 
sections which Lederer actually visited, and that the journey into the 
Carolinas is a myth. Cyrus Thomas. 

Ethnological and Archeological Survey of California. — President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of California and Director F. 
W. Putnam of the Department of Anthropology, have made the following 
announcement : 

“ For several years the University of California, through its Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and by the liberal assistance of Mrs Phoebe A. 
Hearst, has been engaged in an Ethnological and Archeological Survey 
of the state. A large amount of material, illustrative of Indian life and 
culture in past and present times, has been obtained and will form an im- 
portant part of the anthropological collections which will in the future be 
exhibited in a Museum of the University at Berkeley. At the present 
time this collection, with others of the department, is temporarily placed 
in one of the buildings of the Affiliated Colleges belonging to the Univer- 
sity in San Francisco. Here the large and valuable collections are safely 
cared for until the permanent museum building is secured. 

‘ ‘ Systematic explorations are being made of the later gravel deposits, 
of several caves, and of the ancient shellheaps, in order to ascertain when 
man first occupied this region. The languages of the existing Indians 
are being studied by experts of the department ; the customs and mythol- 
ogy of the different tribes are being carefully recorded ; and collections 
illustrating their arts are being formed for the Museum. A study of the 
physical characters of the various groups of Indians, combined with that 
of the skeletons found during the archeological explorations, is being made 
in order to determine the physical relations of the Indians of California 
with those of other regions. By correlating the physical characters, the 
particular cultures of the past and present Indians, and the various linguis- 
tic stocks or families still extant, it is hoped to solve the great problem 
of the relationship of the numerous groups of Indians in California, and 
their relationship with peoples of other parts of the continent and possibly 
with certain tribes of Asia. 

‘ ‘ Nowhere in America has there been such a diversity of Indian 
languages as in California, a condition which has long puzzled anthropol- 
ogists. During the last five years more investigations of these languages 
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have been made by the University and by eastern institutions than in all 
previous time. These Indian languages are now fast disappearing. Sev- 
eral are at the present moment known only by five or six and others by 
twenty or thirty individuals, and hardly a year passes without some special 
dialect, or even language, becoming extinct. For this reason it is desired 
that students should be instructed in the methods of recording and study- 
ing Indian languages, and then devote themselves to special research. 
The University is therefore giving instruction in this branch of linguistics 
with the hope of preparing students to carry on the research before the 
opportunities pass away. Similar reasons apply to researches in other 
divisions of ethnology, and in archeology ; hence the training of students 
in these subjects is also undertaken by the Department of Anthropology. 

‘ ‘ The officers of the department make a special appeal to persons in 
all parts of the State and adjacent regions for aid in this survey. Hun- 
dreds of Indian objects are found annually, which if carefully labeled as 
to where and how found and sent to the University, would, when brought 
together for comparative study, aid in the settlement of many important 
questions. The distribution of a particular kind of stone implement or 
of an ancient form of basket, and of many other objects of Indian manu- 
facture (even the peculiar stone of which an implement is made is of 
great importance), will aid in determining the distribution of a tribe or 
group of which other records may be lost or so uncertain that just such 
confirmatory evidence to establish a particular point is required. 

“ Information relating to the location of caves, shellheaps, old burial 
places, ancient village sites, and scattered fragments or survivors of nearly 
extinct tribes, is earnestly solicited, that such may be investigated by the 
department and may be correctly reported on its ethnological and arche- 
ological maps of the State. 

“ The University is by this survey carrying on a research of great im- 
portance in obtaining a knowledge of the first peopling of the Pacific 
coast and of the early migrations, and of the relationships of the recent 
and present Indians, a research that is required by anthropologists and by 
all interested in the early history of man. This work has been well begun, 
but assistance of many kinds is needed for its rapid progress. This as- 
sistance it is hoped will be given to aid the University of the State in an 
undertaking of such general interest.” 

The Department of Anthropology of the University has in press or 
in preparation seven volumes pertaining to Graeco-Roman and Egyptian 
archeology, American archeology and ethnology, and anthropology. 
The memoirs of direct interest to American students are Life and Ciil- 
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ture of the Hiipa, and Hupa Texts, by Pliny Earle Goddard ; The 
Languages tf the Coast of Califortiia, South of San Francisco, by 
A. L. Kroeber ; Explorations in Peru (part i, Ruins of Moche ; part 2, 
Huamachuco, Chincha, Ica, Pisco, Huaitara), by Max Uhle ; The Book 
of Life of the Ancient Mexicans (an anonymous Hispano-American manu- 
script preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence, Italy), 
by Zelia Nuttall. The last mentioned work, which is eagerly awaited by 
all students of Mexican ethnology and archeology, will consist of (I) an 
Introduction and colored fac -simile of 80 pages, and (II) Translation 
and Commentary. 

The Coast Yuki of California. — In the April June issue of the An- 
thropologist (pp. 375-376) Mr P. E. Goddard showed that the Kato or 
Kai Porno of Cahto and Laytonville, Mendocino county, California, are 
not Pomo but Athabascan. A visit made to the Indians still living on 
the coast to the west of the Kato, mostly about Westport, proved these to be 
of Yuki stock, speaking a dialect somewhat differentiated, though rather 
regularly, from that of the Yuki proper of Round valley. The territory 
of these Coast Yuki extended from near Usal on the north along the 
coast to about Ten Mile river on the south. In the interior, Jackson 
Valley creek, one of the headwaters of the south fork of Eel river, is 
said to have formed the boundary between them and the Kato. The 
Kato thus constituted the southernmost extension of Athabascans on the 
Pacific coast, their territory forming a tongue that separated the Yuki 
proper from the Coast Yuki. 

These facts, together with those ascertained by Mr Goddard, show 
jnevious statements as to the geographical boundaries of both the Pomo 
and the Yuki families to have been considerably in error. The map ac- 
compan) ing Powers’ Tribes of California shows one unbroken Pomo area 
and two for the Yuki ; Powell in his Lndian Linguistic Families gives 
two Pomo and two Yuki areas. Actually the Pomo are all in one 
continuous area, while the Yuki occupy three detached territories. 
These three are, first, the territory in and about Round valley, not reach- 
ing anywhere to within twenty miles of the sea, but including on the 
south the territory of the Huchnom, known locally as Redwoods and called 
by Powers Tatu ; second, the much smaller territory of the Coast Yuki to 
the west ; and third, the equally confined separate area occupied by the 
so-called Wappos between Geyserville and Calistoga. In regard to the 
\V’appos information has also been incomplete. Powers states that 
though primarily mountaineers, they held also the part of the Russian 
river valley lying between Geysersville and Healdsburg. He gives, how- 
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ever, an impossible story about a treaty of cession between them and the 
neighboring Porno in regard to this land, and the map that accompanies 
his volume omits the Wappo from the valley. Inquiry from Wappos now 
living on Russian river at Alexander valley near Healdsburg confirms the 
fact that the plain from this spot northward to the vicinity of Geyserville 
was Yuki, not Porno, territory. A. L. Kroeber. 

A New Moquelumnan Territory in California. — The Indians known 
locally as Coyote Valley Indians and living about eighty miles north of 
San Francisco on the headwaters of Putah creek in the southern part of 
Lake county, California, have heretofore been regarded as Wintun. 
They are so designated on the linguistic map in Powers’ Tribes of Cali- 
fornia. Recently, during an ethnological investigation of this part of 
the state, vocabularies were taken from Coyote valley. On comparison 
with the vocabularies in Powers, as well as with some obtained in Marin 
county, the Coyote Valley language proved to be a Moquelumnan dialect. 

The territory of this branch of the Moquelumnan stock was ascer- 
tained to have been quite limited in extent, comprising part of the upper 
drainage basin of Putah creek and a certain area on the northern side of 
the watershed between Putah and Cache creeks, extending as far north 
as the extreme southeastern shore of Clear lake and the south bank 
of Cache creek for a few miles down from its source. This area 
consists of territory heretofore assigned to the Wintun — in Putah and 
Cache creek basins — and to the Porno, on Clear lake. This Moquelum- 
nan group was accordingly isolated and about forty miles north of the 
Moquelumnan inhabitants of Marin and southern Sonoma counties, who 
were themselves detached from the main body of Moquelumnan tribes 
east of the San Joaquin river. Powers, in speaking of the Wintun, says : 
“ In the head of Napa Valley were the Wappo, and in Pope and Coyote 
Valleys there was spoken a language now nearly, if not quite, extinct.” 
This statement would seem to have been based on indefinite information 
of the Coyote Valley language. 

In the course of the same investigation it was ascertained that the 
Yukian Wappo, whose territory has bfen said to have reached only a 
short distance south of Calistoga at the head of Napa valley, really held 
the entire upper half of this valley, extending nearly to the present town 
of Napa, about twenty miles farther south than previously believed. 

S. A. Barrett. 

A Laguna Ceremonial Language. — While conducting studies in 
physical anthropology among the Queres or Keresan Indians of the pueblo 
of Laguna, New Mexico, in the interest of the Hyde Expedition, for the 
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American Museum of Natural History, in 1900, an especially well educated 
and trustworthy member of the tribe, Charles Kie, informed me that 
some of the old men of Laguna know and still use in certain ceremonies 
an archaic language which the younger generation can neither speak nor 
fully understand. Kie is familiar with some of the words of this language, 
which are here recorded for the interest which they may have to philol- 
ogists. For comparison their equivalents in the ordinary Laguna dialect 
are included. The old men of the tribe guard this archaic speech with 
great jealousy, and as none of them can speak English, or indeed Spanish 
with any degree of fluency, and as my informant was afraid to let any 
one know that he confided the secret in me, I was unable to pursue my 
inquiry further. This ceremonial language is known as Hamasija, which, 
according to Kai, means, approximately “old,” “ancient.” With an 
abundance of time at his disposal, and with the confidence of the old 
men of the tribe, a linguist could probably learn all that is to be known 
of the HamaSiJa. The orthography employed in the terms which follow 
is the same as that used in my article on “The Ancient Chichimec Re- 
gion ” in the last number of the American Anthropologist. 


English 

Present Laguna 

Hamasija 

Father 

5 ka-nej-Sti-je, pa-pa 
(Ska = mine) 

Ska-nat 

Man 

ha£-ce 

fa-je-ta-ma (any male) 

Woman 

ku 

ku-Cin-na-ko (any female) 

Braves 

ko-va-Ski-ic 

ko- va-vaj -ca-mos 

Wife 

5 ka-u-kve 

§ka-ko-jau-ce 

Husband 

Ska-C 

§ka-has-ce 

House 

kha-trt 

i-ci-n 

Village 

ca-a-sti-ce 

ha-a-§tij-ca-fti 

Sun 

u-sa-ca 

u-sa-ra 

Moon 

ta-wa-ca 

ta-va-ra 

Rain 

kha-ac 

§i-va-na (both rain and 
snow) 

Food 

u-pe-vi 

ka-va-i-ti 

Sleeping 

cl -pa 

pa-jl 

Arrow 

is-to-wa 

ty-e§-ka-ce 

Bow 

hu§-ta-ka 

ka§-tja-ce 

Stone 

ja-u-fii 

ja-u-fii 

Blanket 

(“selape,” from 
Spanish) 

ju§-ka 
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Body 

sci-ni 

sci-ni-tu-mi-si 

Hair 

ha-ca-ni 

ka-wi-na 

Bird 

ga-ja-ta-ni-si 

§pls-pi-na 

Animal 

a-tas 

cta-ja-mi-§i 

Beautiful 

kaj-ka-pi-ni 

kau-ki-na 

White 

sca-muc-je 

k’se-na, k’ges 

Black 

mis-ci-c 

mo-na-ka-nis 

Yellow 

ko-ci-ni 

kon-ma-ko 

Green 

kSa-ti-mah-ce 

ksa-ti-mal-ce 

Bouquet of all kinds 

(none) 

ko-a-tl-ka-ma 

of flowers 



All kinds of clothing 

u-na-tis-ce 

cl-mi 

Long time ago 

mis-hama 

i-not 

Game, generic 

(none) 

koje-t 

Heart 

ka-vas-ka 

vi-nu§-ka 


Ale§ Hrdlicka. 

Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands. — In October, 
1902, the Philippine government organized the Bureau of Non-Christian 
Tribes, with the purpose of studying the ethnology and anthropology of 
the so-called Pagan and Mohammedan tribes of the archipelago, and 
also with the purpose of gathering such information concerning the wild 
tribes as would be of value in administering the government to their advan- 
tage. Dr David P. Barrows was appointed the first chief of the bureau 
shortly after its inception, which position he held until October first of 
the present year, when he became Commissioner of Education for the 
islands. On August 24th last the name of the institution was changed to 
‘ ‘ The Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands, ’ ’ and the scope of 
its work was enlarged to include investigations of all peoples in the islands, 
for instance, the so-called Christianos and the Chinese. The chiefs of 
other departments of the government may call on the chief of the Sur- 
vey to assist them in gathering what information they may desire, if it is 
directly in the line of the Survey work. 

On October first Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, formerly of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology at Washington, was chosen chief of the Sur- 
vey, and has entered upon the duties of the office. The Survey will 
shortly publish a preliminary study of the Negritos, a preliminary study 
of treaty relations with the Moros of the southern islands, two or three 
illustrated type bulletins of Filipino peoples, and a monograph on the 
Bontoc Igorotes. Dr Jenks expects to bring to the St Louis Exposition 
the ethnological collection of the Philippines and it is expected that sev- 
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eral groups of primitive people from the archipelago will accompany the 
exhibit. Arrangements have been definitely made for several Igorot fam- 
ilies, and Dr Neiderlein, member in charge of the Exposition Board in 
the islands, has under way negotiations looking toward the taking of a 
group of Negritos, of Moros from Lake Lanao, Mindanao, and two or 
three other groups of wild mountain people. If the plans carry there 
will be an unexcelled opportunity given American anthropologists to 
study many phases of the primitive life of the Philippines, and as soon 
as plans have matured sufficiently it is Dr Jenks’ purpose to present the 
facts to the various institutions of research and teaching in the United 
States and Europe so that those interested may know and avail themselves 
of the opportunity to see the primitive Filipino quite as he is at home. 

Oath by the Arrow. — In administering oaths to plaintiffs and de- 
fendants appearing before the three Indian judges of the Court of Indian 
Offenses of the Crow tribe, a tin arrow is used. It is held in high and 
sacred esteem by all the older Crows, and it was claimed that no one can 
touch it and tell an untruth without meeting with a mishap such as bod- 
ily injury, the loss of a horse or other property, or even death. The 
pointed end of the arrow is painted red to resemble blood. 

The present custom of swearing by the arrow can be traced to the 
following method of settling disputes, which arose between two or more 
warriors over the right of ownership of an enemy’s scalp or of a captured 
horse or gun. 

A day was designated by the councillors for hearing the claims of the 
contending warriors. During the early hours of the appointed day the 
camp crier would give notice of the place and time of the trial. On as 
sembling at the designated locality a buffalo skull was placed upon the 
ground, facing eastward, and around it the councillors of the tribe seated 
themselves in a circle. All interested in the case were attired in their 
best costumes. 

After the head-chief had stated the cause of the trial, deplored the 
necessity of it, and impressed on the contestants the sacredness of the oath 
each would be required to make, he took an arrow, pierced a piece of 
buffalo meat with it, placed it across the buffalo skull, and returned to his 
position in the circle. The contestants for the trophy were then called 
separately by the head-chief to come within the circle and to take oath 
to the statements they had to make. As each one in turn approached the 
center and made his statement, he picked up the arrow with the buffalo 
meat still upon it, slowly raised and pointed it to the sun with his finger 
upon the point, attested that his statement was true, invoked protection, 
and finally returned the arrow to the skull. 
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No contestant was adjudged guilty of perjury until he had met with 
some misfortune, when the true ownership was declared in favor of his 
opponent at the trial. 

Many were afraid to touch the arrow after making their claim. 

S. C. Simms. 

Fourteenth International Congress of Americanists. — The Thir- 
teenth Session of the International Congress of Americanists, held in 
New York, October, 1902, resolved “that the next session be held in 
Stuttgart, 1904, and that the matter of arranging the same be entrusted 
to Graf von Linden, Professor von den Steinen, and Professor Seler.” 
The committee of organization has announced that the Fourteenth Session 
will be held in the city named from August i8th to 23d, 1904, under the 
patronage of His Majesty, King Wilhelm II of Wiirttemberg. As usual 
the subjects to be discussed will relate to (a) the native races of America, 
their origin, distribution, history, physical characteristics, languages, in- 
ventions, customs, and religions ; (<^) the monuments and the archeology 
of America ; (c) the history of the discovery and occupancy of the New 
World. The membership fee of three dollars (which includes the cost 
of the printed report) should be remitted by draft or money order to Mr 
Theodor G. Wanner, treasurer, Konigstrasse 35, Stuttgart, Germany. 
Communications pertaining to the presentation of papers on general 
anthropology and ethnology should be addressed to Professor Karl von 
den Steinen, Hardenbergstrasse 24, Berlin-Charlottenburg ; those relat- 
ing to archeology, to the history of the discovery of the New World, 
or to Central American subjects should be sent to Professor Edward Seler, 
Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse 3, Steglitz, near Berlin. 

The Committee of Organization consists of forty-five distinguished 
men of science and letters, of whom Dr von den Steinen is president ; 
Karl Graf von Linden and Dr Edward Seler, vice-presidents ; Dr Kurt 
Lampert, general secretary (Stuttgart), and Mr Theodor G. Wanner, 
treasurer. 

It is sincerely hoped that Americanists of the New World will unite 
in making the Stuttgart session of the International Congress a memor- 
able one, even should it not be possible for them to be present in person. 
Those who will be so fortunate as to attend the session will be well repaid. 
The meetings of the Congress will be held in the festal hall of the Koenigs- 
bau, and after the session an excursion will be made to Schweizerbild and 
Kesslerloch, where Dr J. Nuesch conducted his famous explorations of 
prehistoric remains. The town of Schaff hausen will tender a banquet to 
the Congress, followed by an illumination of the cataracts of the Rhine. 
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The committee of organization urge that titles of papers to be presented 
in person or otherwise be sent as soon as possible to General Secretary 
Lampert. 

Eighth International Geographic Congress. — Pursuant to the action 
of the Seventh International Geographic Congress held in Berlin in 1899, 
the geographers and geographic societies of the United States are consid- 
ering plans for the ensuing Congress, which is to convene in September, 
1904. It is proposed to have the principal scientific sessions in Wash- 
ington early in the month, and to have social sessions in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago, with a final session in conjunction 
with the World’s Congress of Science and Arts in St Louis. It is pro- 
visionally planned also to provide an excursion from St Louis to Mexico, 
and thence to points of geographic interest in western United States and 
Canada. A preliminary announcement is in press and will shortly be 
issued to officers and members of geographic societies in all countries, 
and to geographers who may express interest in the Congress and its 
work. Details have been entrusted to a committee of arrangements made 
up of representatives from geographic societies in all parts of the United 
States. The officers of the committee are ; Dr W J McGee, chairman ; 
Mr John Joy Edson, treasurer ; and Dr J. H. McCormick, secretary. 
The office of the committee is in Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, 
D. C., where communications may be addressed. 

International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Arche- 
ology. — At the last session of the Congress held at Paris in 1900, 
Vienna was designated as the next place of meeting, and a number of 
persons residing there were invited to constitute a committee of organi- 
zation. This committee has had several meetings, interest has been 
aroused, and the Minister of Public Instraction has offered a contribution 
toward the expenses of the next Congress. The committee has been 
making an effort to have the rule as to the exclusive use of the French 
language at the Congress amended in favor of the other principal lan- 
guages of Europe. The matter was finally taken charge of by Sir John 
Evans, and an addition to the rule as to the French language, signed by 
several distinguished specialists, was proposed, permitting the use of 
German, English, and Italian in oral communications and discussions. It 
was thought that the meeting at Vienna was assured, when an unexpected 
difficulty arose through the objection of the committee of organization 
in Paris, the president finding the proposed amendment unsatisfactory. 
The situation being thus, it was thought best to abandon the plan to meet 
at Vienna, although this was regretted on account of the interest aroused 
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and the active preparations already made to that end. The date and 
place of meeting have therefore not yet been definitely fixed, but it is 
hoped that a satisfactory agreement will soon be reached. 

Preservation of Antiquities. — At a meeting of the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Washington held December i, a committee of five mem- 
bers was appointed to consider and to report on ways and means for the 
oreservation of antiquities in the United States. The committee sub- 
mitted its report at the meeting of the Society held December 15, and 
recommended the adoption and circulation of the following petition to 
Congress : 

TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED : 

Whereas, From an historical and scientific standpoint, great damage 
is daily committed in and about the prehistoric ruins and monuments 
located on lands belonging to the United States, by curiosity hunters, 
tourists, or persons in the employ of others in furtherance of commercial 
ventures, or by expeditions working directly in the interest of public and 
quasi-public bodies, whereby many of said prehistoric monuments and 
ruins are damaged beyond repair, and relics of primitive origin and of 
great historic value are scattered and destroyed, thereby rendering them 
valueless as objects of scientific study for the illustration of the primitive 
history of .“America ; and. 

Whereas, With few exceptions the enlightened nations of the world 
have passed laws declaring their archeological monuments and prehistoric 
objects to be the property of the nation, and have prohibited, under severe 
penalties, the removal of the same by exploration or e.xcavation, or by 
alienation thereof without the express authorization from some legally 
constituted body ; 

Therefore, your petitioners pray the Congress of the United States to 
enact a law or laws governing the right of collection, exploration or ex- 
cavation in or adjacent to any prehistoric monuments and ruins on Gov- 
ernment lands without the express written authority of such person or 
persons as Congress may designate, and your petitioners further pray ( i ) 
for the passage of a law prohibiting the exportation of prehistoric objects 
from the United States except under such restrictions as Congress in its 
judgment may establish ; (2) that so much of all lands belonging to the 
United States as will assure the protection of its archeological monuments, 
ruins, pyramids, mounds, tombs, buildings, or other fixed objects illus- 
trative of the history of the primitive races of America maybe withdrawn 
from settlement, or alienation; (3) that all antiquities, movable and 
immovable, found on said lands, belonging to the Government of the 
United States, which may be of interest in the study of the early and 
primitive history of the peoples of North America, be declared to belong 
to the Government and people of the United States, and (4) that their 
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removal from said lands, or their exportation from the United States, ex- 
cept on the written authority of some legally constituted person or body, 
be prohibited ; (5) that to injure or destroy or deface any of said arche- 
ological monuments, ruins, and other fixed archeological remains, or to 
take and carry away any of the said movable objects from said Govern- 
ment lands, be declared a misdemeanor punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, unless done in pursuance of written authority from some legally 
designated person or body, and (6) that said authorities may grant such 
permission only to National, State, Municipal, or other legally incorpo- 
rated Museums in the United States, and that provision be made for the 
forfeiture of any of the articles enumerated to the United States on con- 
viction of violation of the law, and that said objects shall be deposited in 
some legally designated depository, and not to be removed therefrom un- 
less in conformity to law. 

The committee was continued and was instructed to draft a bill for 
presentation to Congress for the purpose of protecting the monuments, 
ruins, and other antiquities on all Government reservations. As this 
movement must commend itself to all persons interested in the protection 
of American antiquities, it is hoped that the petition will be as widely 
circulated and as freely signed as its importance merits. Copies of the 
petition will be sent to any address by Dr Walter Hough, Secretary of 
the Anthropological Society of W'ashington, U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cliff Dwellings National Park. — A bill creating the Colorado 
Cliff Dwellings National Park (H. R. 6784) has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Mr Shafroth, of Colorado. The bill pro- 
vides for the reservation of a tract of land in Colorado comprising ‘ ‘ all of 
the top of the ^Mesa Verde not in the Southern Ute Reservation,” and its 
control by the Secretary of the Interior, who shall provide for its man- 
agement and ‘ ‘ for the preservation from injury or spoliation of the ruins 
and other works and relics of prehistoric or primitive man within said 
park, and, as far as possible, for the restoration of said ruins. ’ ’ Provision 
is made also for the examination and excavation of the ruins for the benefit 
of any reputable museum, university, college or other recognized scientific 
or educational institution, ‘‘ with a view to increasing the knowledge of 
such objects and aiding the general advancement of archeological sci- 
ence.” 

Frank Russell. — Although his serious illness had long been 
known, the death of Dr Frank Russell, on November 7, at Kingman, 
Arizona, whither he had gone in search of health, came as a distinct 
shock to his friends and co-workers in anthropology. Dr Russell was 
born at Fort Dodge, Iowa, August 26, 1868, and was therefore one of 
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the younger students of the science. He was graduated in 1892 from 
the University of Iowa, under the auspices of which he joined an expedi- 
tion, headed by Professor C. C. Nutting, in June, 1891, to the Grand 
Rapids of Saskatchewan river and to a point sixty miles above, where the 
river debouches into Cedar lake. Fired with enthusiasm over his sum- 
mer’s work, young Russell requested and was granted permission the fol- 
lowing year to undertake an expedition to the far north — the territory 
beyond Great Slave lake, exploring alone the vast and lonely regions of 
the Slavey, Dogrib, Yellow Knives and Eskimo tribes between Fort Prov- 
idence and Bathurst inlet, that of the Chipewyans and Crees to the south- 
ward of this area, and Mackenzie river from Great Slave lake to its 
mouth, thence to Herschel island in the Arctic sea. That the young 
explorer ever returned from his two and a half years of journeying over 
this inhospitable Arctic wilderness is due to good fortune and to an in- 
domitable will that overcame every cruel obstacle, that finally gave to 
anthropology extensive knowledge of the hitherto little-known interior 
tribes, and to natural history a fund of information regarding the mam- 
mals, birds, fish, insects, and fossils of the region. Russell’s sole recom- 
pense was shattered health and the satisfaction that comes from work well 
done. 

In 1895 his university honored him with the degree of S.M.; in the 
following year he was appointed instructor in anthropology in Harvard 
University, which gave him the degrees of A.B. in that year, A.M. in 
1897, and Ph.D. in 1898. In 1901 he became associated with the 
Bureau of American Ethnology and pursued field studies among the 
Pima and Papago tribes of southern Arizona. ^V’hile connected with Har- 
vard University Dr Russell prepared for publication his Explorations in 
the Far North, which was issued by the University of Iowa in 1898 (8°, 
viii, 290 pp., map and ills.). This is his most important work thus far, 
but the Bureau of American Ethnology has in preparation for publication 
his memoir on the tribes of southern Arizona. Dr Russell was a lucid and 
succinct writer and a clear and convincing speaker. He generously and 
frequently gave the benefit of his knowledge to scientific and other or- 
ganizations, of a number of which he was an active member. He served 
as Vice-President (Section H) of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, was President of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, and was a councillor of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. His genial companionship and his inspiriting enthusiasm for an- 
thropologic work will be missed by all who were honored by his ac- 
quaintance. F. W. H. 
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George Julius Engelmann, surgeon, gynecologist, and a member 
of the American Anthropological Association, died suddenly at Nashua, 
N. H., November i6. Dr Engelmann was born in St Louis, July 2, 
1847 ; he was graduated from Washington University in 1867, receiving 
the degree of A.M. in 1870 ; he studied medicine at the universities of 
Tubingen, Berlin, and Vienna, 1867-1873, receiving the degree of M.D. 
at Berlin in 1871 and of Master of Obstetrics at Vienna in 1872. He 
was a surgeon in the Franco-Prussian war, 1870-71 ; practised in St. 
Louis 1873-95, 3-nd afterward in Boston. Dr Engelmann was an exten- 
sive traveler, seeking recreation in ethnologic and archeologic research. 
His principal collection of Missouri flints and pottery is in the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, while parts are represented in the National Mu- 
seum at Washington and in the museums at Berlin and Vienna. Dr 
Engelmann was an active and honorary member of many medical and 
other learned societies and was the author of numerous works bearing 
chiefly on gynecology. Of general anthropological interest are his Labor 
Among Primitive Peoples, St Louis, 1882 (German transl., Vienna, 1884 ; 
French transl., 1886) ; The Health of the American Girl, Trans. Soc. 
Surg. and Gynecol., 1890 ; The American Girl of To-day, Trans. Am. 
Gynecol. Soc., 1900 ; The Influence of Modern Education on Functional 
Development, 1900; The Increasing Sterility of A?nerican Women, 1900; 
and Age of First Menstruation on the North American Continent, 1901. 

Howard B. Wilson. — In the death of Howard B. Wilson (H. U., 
’03) at Willows, California, on August 4th, anthropology has lost a stu- 
dent and worker of great promise. Mr Wilson took deep interest in 
anthropological work during his college course, taking honors at gradua- 
tion in that subject. He left Cambridge for California immediately 
after commencement, as a member of the Huntington Expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History. It had been his intention to 
spend the summer in studying the Wintun and Yana tribes in northern 
California, but after little more than ten days in the field, he was stricken 
with typhoid fever, which terminated unexpectedly in heart failure after 
an illness of about two weeks. In the short time during which he had 
been at work, Mr Wilson had obtained much excellent material, and his 
death will be keenly felt by all who are interested in the development ot 
anthropological work in California. R. B. D. 

Henry Carrington Bolton, whose unfortunate death, in his 6ist year, 
occurred at Washington, D. C., November 19th, was celebrated in the 
fields of chemistry, bibliography, and folklore. It was probably his deep 
interest in the history of the science of chemistry — of its lowly begin- 
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nings in alchemy — that developed his love for the study of folklore and 
to which a number of valuable contributions to this subject are due. The 
most important of these is his Coimting-out Rhymes of Children : Their 
Antiquity, Origin, and Hide Distribution (London, 1888). Among Dr 
Bolton’s periodical contributions to the subject of folklore are : Language 
Used in Talking to Domestic Animals ; Seega, an Egyptian Gayne ; Gom- 
bay, a Festal Rite of Bermudian Negroes ; Some Hawaiian Pastimes ; 
The Porta Afagica, Rome ; The Game of Gorse ; Fortune-telling in 
America To-day; Armenian Folklore ; A Modern Oracle and its Proto- 
types ; The Vintner' s Bush — A Survival of Twenty Centuries. 

The Sacajawea Statue Association, of which Mrs Eva Emery 
Dye, of Oregon City, Oregon, is president, has as its object the erection 
of a statue, at a cost of $7,000, to the Shoshoni woman whose name the 
Association bears. It is proposed to erect the statue temporarily on the 
grounds of the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition at Portland, Oregon, 
in 1905, and later to give it a permanent place in one of the city parks. 
Sacajawea was the heroine of the Lewis and Clark expedition, serving as 
interpreter and guide, procuring food for the party when in dire want, 
and saving the journals at the risk of her life. The membership fee is 
fifty cents. 

Prof. Edgar L. Hewett, president of the New Mexico Normal 
University at Las Vegas, has published a Syllabus of Lectures on Anthro- 
pology designed to deal with certain elementary phases of the subject in 
an attempt “ to lay a foundation for the more general application of the 
data of anthropological science to the scientific study of education.” 
That the practical importance of anthropology should be more highly 
appreciated in a normal university of one of our territories than it is in 
better known educational establishments in many of the states is not 
without significance. 

The Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie, 
UNU L^rgeschichte has elected, as corresponding members, Mr W. H. 
Holmes, chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington ; Dr 
AV J McGee, president of the American Anthropological Association ; 
Prof F. W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, and 
Dr A. C. Haddon, ex-president of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Mr Holmes has also been elected a corresponding 
member of the Swedish Society for Anthropology and Geography. 

British Ass(jciation Grants. — The following grants for research 
work in anthropology were made by the British Association for the Ad- 
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vancement of Science at its meeting held recently in Southport : Sir John 
Evans, Archeological and Ethnological Researches in Crete, Dr 

R. Munro, Researches in Glastonbury Lake Village, ^^25. Prof. A. 
Macalister, Anthropometric Investigation on Egyptian Troops, ;^io. 
Dr A. J. Evans, Excavations on Roman Sites in Britain, ^£^25. 

Wilhelm Hein, Ph.D., associate custodian of the anthropologic- 
ethnographic section of the Royal Museum of Natural History and 
privat-docent in the Royal University of Vienna, died November 19th, 
aged forty-three years. Dr Hein was a recipient of the silver jubilee 
medal, was first secretary of the Anthropologischen Gesellschaft of 
Vienna, a knight of the Spanish Order of Isabela, and an associate editor 
of the Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographic in Leiden. 

The Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
has elected the following honorary fellows : Mr A. W. Howitt, for dis- 
tinguished services to the ethnology of Australia; Dr F. von Luschan, 
for numerous contributions to ethnology ; and Dr S. Reinach, for re- 
searches in the early history of civilization in Mediterranean and western 
Europe. 

Henry Balfour, Esq. , has been elected president of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, succeeding Dr A. C. 
Haddon. The other officers are: E. S. Hartland, Esq., Sir T. H. 
Holdich, and Prof. G. B. Howes, vice-presidents; J. L. Myres, Esq., 
honorary secretary ; A. L. Lewis, Esq., honorary treasurer. 

The death, in England, in September last, of Mr John Allen Brown, 
author of numerous papers on geological and anthropological subjects, 
and of the volume PalceoUthic Man in JVorth-west Middlesex, has been 
announced. 

Dr Walter Hough, of the United States National Museum, during 
the summer and autumn continued his studies of the prehistoric archeol- 
ogy of some of the ancient pueblo groups of Arizona. 

Dr Theodor Koch started in April last on an ethnographical expe- 
dition to the sources of the Yurua and Yucayali rivers in Brazil and 
Peru. 

Nineteen students have entered the course of American archeology at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and others will doubtless be registered. 

The Anthropology Building at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
will measure 263 by 113 feet and will cost $115,000. 

H. Kemke has been appointed custos of the Prussia-Museum at 
Konigsberg. 
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